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PUEFATORV  UEKARKH  BY  TUB  KDITOR. 


This  SixtJ)  Volunio  of  the  "  ])ocumontaiy  History  of  Education  in  Upper 
j  Canada  "  is  largely  devoted  to  a  Record  of  Proceedintjs,  which  detail  what  steps 
were  taken  in  1846  in  laying  "  educational  foundations." 

As  tliis  Volume  deals  chiefly  with  the  subject  of  "  first  things,"  in  connection 
with  our  System  of  Public  Education,  and  of  "  laying  foundations,"  as  connected 
with  tliat  System  and  University  Education,  I  think  it  desirable  to  specify,  in  a 
somewhat  genera!  form,  what  is  implied  by  these  expressions  in  this  connection. 

The  "  t\mt  things,"  which  this  Volume  records,  as  having  been  acc(Hnplished 
I  in  1^46,  are  : — 

1.  The  publication  of  an  extended  Report  on  a  Projected  System  of  Popular 
Education  for  Upper  Canadii. 

2.  The  preparation  and  passing  of  a  Comn)on  School  Bill,  founded  upon  that 
Report,  and  the  first  School  Bill  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Doctor  Ryerson. 

8.  The  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada. 

4.  The  selection  of  a  Series  of  School  Text  Books,  which  remained  in  use  in 
the  Common  Schools  for  twenty-two  years,  and  until  1868. 

n.  The  organization  of  the  Education  Depai  tment  under  the  School  Act  of 
1846.  ■ 

6.  The  Establishment  of  a  Provincial  Normal  School— (formally  opened  in 

1847). 

7.  The  substitution  of  District  School  Superintendents  for  local  Township 
Superintendents. 

8.  General  Forms  and  Regulations  for  the  Coverment  of  Common  Schools, 
including  provision  for  giving  Religious  Instruction  in  these  Schools,  under  the' 
School  Act  of  1846. 

The  only  really  and  effective  efforts  put  forth  in  1846  were  those  of  the  newly 

jpointed  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  regard  to  the  Common  Schools 

'  the  Province.     The  strenuous  efforts  made,  during  that  year,  to  settle  the  Uni- 

|rsity  Question  were  practically  abortive.      They  proved,  nevertheless,  in  the 

\,  to  be  highly  useful  in  clearing  the  way  to  a  final  settlement,  at  least  for  the 

ue,  a  few  years  later,  of  that  vexed  question  ;  but  just  then  they  were  only 

itative  in  their  effects. 

On  his  return  from  an  examination,  during  18+4,  1845,  of  the  Systems  of 
|.ucation  and  various  kinds  of  Schools  in  Europe,  and  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the 
^ited  States,  Doctor  Ryeraon  prepared  an  elaborate  "  Report  on  a  System  of 
fcblic  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  in  1846.     This  Report  was 
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based  upon  his  own  personal  obHervations  and  the  experience  of  others,  wlio  had 
preceded  him  in  making  similar  investigations,  and  whom  he  quotes,  as  auth- 
orities, in  his  Report. 

In  the  preparation  of  that  Report,  Doctor  Ryerson  had  the  great  advantage— 
of  which  he  availed  himself  freely— of  consulting  the  Report  of  a  prolonged 
inquiry,  (like  the  one  whicli  he  had  just  made),  into  the  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion  in  Europe,  and  the  modes  of  teaching  adopted  in  European  SchooL.  by 
that  noted  American  Educationist,  the  Honourable  Horace  Mann.  Mr.  Mann  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  Europe,  in  1843.  was  Secretary  to  the  State  Beard  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts.  His  reasons  for  making  that  tour  of  observation 
were  in  effect  those  which  had  influenced  Doctor  Ryerson  to  visit  Europe,  with 
a  similar  object  in  view.  They  were  also  of  a  thoroughly  practical  kind  and 
they  are  stated  very  graphically,  by  Mr.  Mann,  in  the  preliminary  part  of  his 
Report,  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  attended  a  great  number  of  Educational  MeetingB,  and,  as  far  as  possible  hav^ 
read  whatever  has  been  written  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  by  persons  uLlittS  to  L.^^^^ 
mankind  on  his  momentous  subject  ;  still,  I  have  been  oppressed  Ji.h  a  pain?ul  Snsciousn^^^^^ 
of  my  imibihty  to  expound  the  mer  tsof  this  great  theme  Lfall  their  magnitude  and  varii^rand 
have  turnea  my  eyes,  again  and  again,  to  some  new  quarter  of  the  horizon,  in  the  hope  that'thev 
would  be  greeted  by  a  brighter  beam  of  light.  ^  ^^^ 

"  Under  these  circumstances,   it  was  natural  that  the  celebrity  of  institutions  in  foreiirn  \ 
Countries  should  attract  my  attention,  and  that  I  should  feel  an'^mtense  desi^^  of  k.  ow  SS 
whether,  in  any  respect    those  institutions  were  superior  to  our  own  ;  and,  iT anything  were 
found  in  them  worthy  of  adoption,  of  transf erring  it  for  our  improvement.     AccordinX  " 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  'T  LmL.t^-i  *  " 

Europe  on  the  first  of  May,"  (1843).     .     .  oi  j^aucacion    .     .     .        I  embarked  for 

tr..  fl^ltr*'?!^  ^^^  ^*"«°«°*  Europe,  Prussia  has  long  enjoyed  the  most  distinguished  reputation 
for  the  excellency  of  its  Schools.     In  Reviews,  in  Speeches,  in  Tracts,  and.  even  in  gmver  works 
T^iTtTc^:^^^^^'"':''':'^  Its  Schools  have  been  exhibited  as  m'odel.  forThr^Sn 

^-.K^'i^*''!''®®"  Countries,  in  whose  Schools  all  forms  of  corporal  punishment  were  used 
withoutstint  or  measure;  and  I  have  visited  one  Nation,  THoUand,]  in  w™excirient  and 
well  ordered  Schools,  scarcely  a  blow  has  been  struck  for  more  than  a'iiart^rof  a  centurj 

"On  reflection   it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  strange  if,  from  all  this  variety  of 
System,  and  of  no  Sy«tem.-of  sound  instruction,  and  of  babbling,  of  the  discipline  of  SeLe 
and  of  moral  m^ns,  many  beneficial  hints,  for  our  warning,  or  our  imitation  could  no?bft 
denved ;  and,  as  the  subject  comes  clearly  within  the  purview  of  my  duty, "to  coUe^t  and  dSn«! 

m^rert^^''''"'^  ''=''°'^''  '  '^"*""  *^  ""'"'''  *«  *»^«  Massa'chuse'i't.lriS'JrresuUsTf 
In  the  light  of  to-day,  and  noting  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made— 
especially  in  England— in  the  matter  of  public  education  during  more  than  fifty 
years,  this  graphic  bird's-eye  picture  of  the  state  and  character  of  popular  Educa- 
tion and  of  Schools  in  Europe,  is  deeply  interesting.  It  is  the  more  so,  and  also 
the  more  valuable,  from  the  fact,  that  the  picture  is  drawn  by  a  master  hand.— 
one  whose  name  is  still  a  household  word  in  educational  circles  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  New  England. 

The  late  distinguished  Doctor  Eraser,  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  his 

official  Report  of  1865.  when,  as  Cnmmi*R<jionf»r  f^nm  Fr^^hnA  H"  — J ,- 

into  the  state  of  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  speaking  both  of 
Horace  Mann  and  of  Egerton  Ryerson,  he  said .— 
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"  What  National  Education  in  Great  Britain  owes  to  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  ;  what  Education  in  New  England  owes  to  Horace  Mann,  that  debt 
Canada  owes  to  Egerton  Ryerson."* 

It  was  but  natural,  (as  I  have  stated  on  page  213  of  this  Volume,)  that,  with 
so  able  and  experienced  an  Educationist,  who  had  but  lately,— just  the  year 
before,— gone  over  the  same  field.  Doctor  Ryerson  should  "  compare  notes  with 
Mr.  Mann,"  and  fortify  his  opinions  and  conclusions,  by  quoting,  as  he  has 
largely  done,  in- his  Report,  those  of  Mr.  Mann,  on  the  Schools  of  England,  and 
of  ihe  Continent  of  Europe.  Mr.  Mann's  Report  it  should  be  remarked,  was 
reprinted  in  England  at  the  time,  and  deservedly  attained  the  rank  of  an  Educa- 
tional authority. 

This  Report  of  Doctor  Ryei-son  was  published,  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  in 
1846  ;  and,  in  1847,  ;^,OO0  additional  copies  of  it  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and,  for  some  years,  largely  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent  School  legislation'  in 
Upper  Canada. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Report,  Doctor  Ryerson  drafted  his  first 
Common  School  Bill,  which,  during  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1846,  became 
the  Common  School  Act  of  1 846  -known  as  the  9th  Victoria,  Chapter  xx.  This 
Act  is  inserted  in  full  on  pages  59-70  of  this  Volume.  The  emendations  and 
additions  to  the  original  Draft  of  Bill  made  by  the  House  of  Assembly  are 
printed  in  italics. 

As  this  comprehensive  Report  on  a  projected  System  of  Public  Elementary 
Education  for  Upper  Canada  is  somewhat  elaborate,  I  shall  here  merely  refer  to 
some  of  the  main  features  of  it.  In  preparing  the  Report,  Doctor  Ryerson, 
wisely  laid  down  certain  fundamental  principles  which  he  believed  to  be  essential 
to  the  success  and  stability  of  that  System.  These  general  principles  may  be 
thus  summarized : — 

1.  That  the  machinery  of  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  t}  people 
themselves,  and  should  be  managed  through  their  own  agency;  they  &  lould, 
therefore,  be  held,  he  consulted,  by  means  of  public  Meetings  and  Conferences,  in 
regard  to  all  School  Legislation.     This  he  himself  did  every  few  years. 

2.  That  the  aid  of  the  Government  should  only  be  given  where  it  could  be 
used  most  effectually  to  stimulate  and  assist  local  eflbrt  in  this  great  work. 

3.  That  the  property  of  the  country  is  responsible  for,  and  should  contribute 
toward  the  education  of  the  entire  youth  of  the  country ;  and  that,  as  a  comple- 
ment to  this  "  compulsory  education  "  should  necessarily  be  enforcec'. 

4.  That  a  thorough  and  systematic  Inspection  of  the  Schools  by  competent 
persons  is  essential  to  their  vitality  and  eflBciency. 

^^  *  Sgeaking  of  his  three  weeks'  stay  in  Toronto,  making  enquiries  into  our  System  of  Ednoation  in 
i^pper  uanaUa,  iM;tor  Fraser,  m  another  part  of  his  Report  of  1865,  said:  .  .  .  "Mv  best 
tlianks  are  due  to  Doctor  Ryerson,  the  Chief  Superintendent,  and  to  Mr.  Hodgins,  the  Deputy  Super- 
intendent, for  the  abundant  facilities  they  aflforded  me  for  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  System 

wJiT^K  *  I  """^  ^^^  5?*'*^,"*.  administrators."  Re  port,  page  205.  The  other  remarks,  quoted  above, 
mil  be  found  on  page  279  of  the  same  Report. 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  comprehensive  a  scheme  of  education,  as 
that  proposed  by  Doctor  Rycrson,  in  1846,  would  at  once  meet  with  generd 
acceptance.  Its  outlines  were  considered  to  be  too  broad  lor  a  young  Country 
like  Canada,  and,  therefore,  objections  were  urged  against  it  as  impracticable. 
Even  his  reference  to  the  compact  and  syHtematized  plan  adopted  in  Prussia  was 
held  to  be  an  indication  of  his  intention  to  introduce  the  "oppressive"  System  of 
so-called  "  Prussia  despotism."  This  subject,  at  the  time,  was  keenly  discussed ; 
but  I  have  only  devoted  a  short  space  on  pages  214,  21.5,  in  referring  to  the 
discussion  itself,  as  an  incident,  ox  episode,  connected  with  introduction  of  a  new 
School  System  into  Upper  Canada. 

The  School  Law  of  1846,  founded  upon  this  Report  provided,  amongst  other 
things,  for — 

1.  A  general  Buard  of  Education  for  the  Province,  to  take  charge  of  a  Nor- 
mal School,  and  to  aid  the  Chief  Superintendent  in  certain  matters. 

2.  A  Normal  School,  with  Practice,  or  Model,  Schools  attached. 

3.  The.  Regulations  for  Common  School  Libraries. 

4.  Plans  of  School  Houses,  rural  and  urban. 

6.  Appointment" of  District,  instead  of  Township,  Gchool  Superintendents. 

6.  Apportionment  of  School  Moneys  to'each  Municipality,  according  to  thei 
ratio  of  population,  and  to  each  School  district,  according  to  the  ratio  of  children 
in  each  such  School  district,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  whole  Township,  (and 
not,  as,  afterwards,  by  the  Act  of  1850,  according  to  the  average  attendance  of 
children,  at  each  School). 

7.  Levy  of  a  School  Rate  by  each  District  Municipal  Council,  of  a  sum,  at 
least,  equal  to  the  Legislative  Grant  to  each  such  District. 

8.  The  collection,  by  the  local  School  Trustees,  of  the  balance  required  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  School,  by  rate-bill  upon  parents  and  guardians.  (It 
was  only  under  the  School  Act  of  1850,  that  Trustees  could  raise  this  money 
in  the  way  which  the  school  ratepayers,  at  the  annual  School  meeting  might 
determine,). 

9.  The  recommendation  of  a  Uniform  Series  of  Text  Books,  with  the  proviso 
that  no  aid  would  be  given  to  any  School  in  which  Books  disapproved  of  by  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Education  might  be  used. 

10.  The  establishment  of  District  Model  Schools,  a'ded  by  Parliamentary 
Grants,  (reenacted  from  the  School  Law  of  1843). 

11.  Examination  and  Licensing  of  Common  School  Teachers  by  the  District, 
and  not  by  the  Township,  School  Superintendent,  as  heretofore. 

12.  Visitation  of  Schools  by  Clergymen,  Magistrates,  Municipal  Councillors, 
etcetera,  as  "  School  Visitors." 

13.  Protection  of  children,  (reenacted  from  the  School  Law  of  1843,)  from 
being  "  required  to  read  or  study  in  or  from  any  Religious  book,  or  join  in  any 
Religious  exercise,  or  devotion,  objected  to  by  parents." 
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14.  Establishment,  (reenacted  from  the  Scho<jl  Laws  of  1841  and  1843,)  of 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools,  where  the  Teacher  of  the  locality  was  a  Pro- 
testant,  and  vice  versa.  (These  Schools  only  received  grants  in  accordance  with 
their  average  attendance  of  pupils.  In  1850,  this  restriction  applied  to  Common 
and  Separate  Schools  alike.) 

15.  Levy  of  rates  by  District  Municipal  Councils,  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
them  alone,  for  the  erection  of  School  Houses  and  Teachers'  Residences. 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  first  School  Act,  proposed  and 
adapted  chiefly  from  other  School  Laws  by  Doctor  Ryerson  in  1846,  so  far  as 
Rural  Schools  were  concerned  In  the  following  year  he  prepared  a  comprehen- 
sive meas  ire  in  regard  to  Schools  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Incorporated  Villages. 

The  three  University  Bills  of  1846  were  practically  copies  of  those  which 
Mr.  Draper  had  introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1843,  and  which  had 
been  in  effect  approved  by  the  Presbyterian,  (Church  of  Scotland,)  and  Methodist 
Churches— pages  97  and  104.  He  entrusted  the  most  important  of  these  Bills,— 
that  reconstructing  King's  College,— to  Mr.  G.  B.  Hall,  Member  for  Peterborough, 
while  he  took  charge  of  the  other  two,  dealing  with  the  King's  College  Charter 
Amendment  Act  of  1837,  and  the  Endowment.  These  three  Bills  will  be  found  on 
pages  38-42  and  45-47  of  this  Volume. 

Following  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Draper  himself,  Counsel  appeared  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Assembly  against  his  three  Bills,  as  he  had  done,  as  Counsel 
in  1843,  agains   the  Baldwin  University  Bill  of  that  year. 

The  main  feature  and  purpose  of  the  Baldwin  University  Bill  of  1843  was 
to  create  a  Provincial  University,  with  which  was  to  be  affiliated,  on  surrendering 
their  Charters,  the  Colleges  then  in  existence— King's,  Victoria,  Queen's  and 
Regiopolis.  On  doing  so,  each  of  these  Colleges  was  to  receive  an  annual  grant  of 
Two  Thousand  dollars,  *  out  of  the  investment  fund  of  the  said  University,"  as 
provided  by  the  96th  Section  of  the  Baldwin  Bill. 

The  Draper  principal  University  Bill  of  1845— for  there  were  three  of  them 
—was  based  on  a  similar  principle,  although  the  detaih  were  differently  worked 
out;  but  each  of  the  affiliated  Colleges  ni.--r^d  was  to  receive  a  minimum  annual 
grant  of  Twelve  Hundred  dollars ;  while  the  maximum  yearly  grant  was  not  to 
exceed  Four  Thousand  dollars. 

The  Hall-Draper  University  Bill  of  1846— with  two  others— was  identical 
with  that  of  1845 ;  but  the  maximum  grant  in  it  was  raised  to  Six  Thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

None  of  these  University  Bills  were  passed.  The  opposition  to  the  Draper 
Bills  came  from  the  adherents  of  King's  College,  and,  after  having  them  read 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  Mr.  Draper  very  reluctantly  withdrew  them.* 

to  thl  W^n™i»w  "^'^Ji.P^^^V*^  confidential  Lette787l844-1847)  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  R^^^^ 
«nH  L  mT  n  ^  .*""  ^-  ^'^P^'''  *"?  ^i^  ^«P**««  t«  ^^^"''  entrusted  to  me  by  Doctor  Ryerson 
and  by  Mrs  Draper,  at  rav  request,  on  the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice,  are  several  relating  to  the 
University  Question,  and  also  to  other  educational  matters.  reiaung  to  ttie 
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Owing  to  tluH  continued  failure,  on  the  part  of  Attorney-General  Draper,  to 
solve  the  University  problem,  with  the  aid  of  the  HouHe  of  Assembly,  the  O  'V- 
ernor-Oeneral,  Lord  Cathcart,  was  moved  \>y  him  to  communicate,  through  his 
Private  Secretary,  Mr.  Higginson,  with  the  Heads  of  each  of  the  four  Colleges 
then  in  operation,  on  the  suV)j«>ct.  The  object  of  this  Letter  was  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  views  of  oacii  of  the  leading  Religious  Bodies  on  this  troublesome 
question.  He  asked  them  to  furnish  him,  "  in  a  definite  and  official  form,  with  the 
views  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  these  Co^Ueges,"  on  the  present  state  of  the 
Charter  of  King's  College,  as  amended"  in  1837.  ,  >// 

The  Council  of  King's  College,  in  its  reply,  sent  to  the  Governor-General  an 
elaborate  statement  of  it-s  case,  as  the  Members  of  the  Council  viewed  it.  In 
addition.  Doctor  Strachan  sent  to  him,  semi-officially,  a  very  able  review  of 
the  King's  College  controversy.  The  reply  of  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College 
was  also  an  elaborate  "Statement"  of  their  case  as  they  had  always  held  it.  Vic- 
toria College,  through  its  then  honorary  President,  Doctor  Ryerson,  gave  a  full 
historical  resume  of  the  University  Question,  from  the  Methodist  Conference  and 
College  Board  point  of  view.  Regiopolis  College,  as  a  Corporation,  did  not  take 
action  in  the  matter ;  but  Vicar-General  McDonell,  in  his  reply  to  the  Letter  of 
the  Governor-General,  intimated,  in  general  terms  what  were  the  views  of  the 
College  Authorities  on  the  subject.  As  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches, 
as  well  as  the  Presbyterian  (Free)  Church,  had  no  literary  College  at  that  time, 
Representatives  of  these  Bodies,  and  others,  gave  expression  to  their  opinions  on 
the  subject  at  a  Public  Meeting  held  in  Toronto  in  February,  1846.  The  whole 
of  these  interesting  Documents  are  embodied  in  Chapter  V.  of  this  Volume.  In 
addition  to  these  papers,  a  series  of  Seven  Letters,  on  the  founding  of  Queen's 
College  and  kindred  topics  addressed  by  the  Reverend  Robert  McGill  of  Niagara 
to  the  Honourable  William  Morris,  are  embraced  in  Chaper  I.  Altogether  these 
varied  Letters  and  Papers  on  the  University  Question  of  the  day  form  a  com- 
plete, and  most  interesting,  history  of  that  question  down  to  the  then  current 
year  of  1846. 

In  addition  to  these  valuable  papers,  there  is  appended  to  them  a  series  of 
twelve  Statistical  Tables,  relating  to  the  Financial  condition  of  King's  College, 
down  to  the  end  of  1846.  ^ 

The  establishment  of  the  first  Provincial  Normal  School  of  Upper  Canada, 
with  its  Model  Schools,  or  Schools  of  Practice,  was  a  notable  event,  as  recorded 
in  this  Volume.  So  essential  has  this  class  of  Schools  become,  that  there  are  now 
three  of  them,  besides  a  Normal  College,  in  this  Province. 

The  County  Model  Schools,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1843,  and  specially 
aided  by  the  Goverumeut,  were  continued  under  the  Act  of  1846.  While  they 
have  been  very  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  yet,  in  these  early  years,  they 
did  good  service  in  giving  candidates  for  school-teaching  the  first  general  idea 
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of  what  was  necessary  to  know  and  to  practice,  in  order  to  become  successful 
Teachers  in  the  SchoolH. 

The  selection  of  an  excellent  and  well  prepared  series  of  School  Text  Books — 
the  Irish  National — was  probably  the  most  important  pracvical  event  of  the 
School  year,  as  these  School  Books  continued  to  be  uninterrui>edly  in  use  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada  for  twenty-one  years,  and  were  only  super- 
sedefl  by  a  new  and  revised  Canadian  edition  of  them  in  1868. 

The  task  of  introducing  these  Text  Books  into  the  Common  Schools  in  1846 
wa  'ndeed  a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  It  was  done  without  exciting  the  latent 
strong  opposition  which  was  known  to  exist  in  many  places  on  the  part  of  those 
who  regarded  Morse's  Geography,  Kirkhani's  Grammar,  Daboll's  Arithmetic, 
Cobb's  Spelling  Book  an<!  a  great  variety  of  other  such  School  Books,  then  in 
use,  as  une^fceptionally  good.  The  Chapter  on  the  "  Text  Book  Question  in  1846," 
page  273  of  this  Volume,  deals  fully  with  the  difficulties  then  encountered  on  this 
subject.  Some  of  these  difficulties  arose  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  local 
writers  of  special  and  single  School  Books,  forming  no  part  of  a  connected  series, 
to  retain  their  publications  in  continued  use  in  the  Schools. 

No  compulsion  was  employed  to  unduly  expedite  a  change  in  Text  Books; 
nor  was  any  Canadian  School  Book  forbidden  to  be  used  in  the  Schools.  In  the 
case  of  United  States  School  Books,  a  reasonable  time  was  allowed  before  they 
were  disapproved  of  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Irish  National  School  Books,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  gradually  super- 
seded all  other  Text  Books  in  the  Schools. 

The  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  during  1845  and 
1846,  is  fully  stated  in  the  two  Annual  Reports  of  the  Education  Department  for 
these  years,  which  are  inserted  on  pages  216-225  and  pages  247-256.  Appended 
to  the  Report  for  1846  is  a  carefully  prepared  Statistical  Table  of  the  Common 
Schools  from  1842  to  1845,  compiled  by  me,from  the  materials  then  availttbJe. 

Among  the  means  employed  to  give  effect  to  the  new  Common  School  Act 
for  1846  was  the  sending  of  a  Circular,  in  regard  to  the  Schools,  to  the  District 
Municipal  Councils,  embodying  in  it  a  strong  appeal  for  cooperation  and  for 
active  and  practical  support.  Another  Circular,  largely  explanatory  and  sugges- 
tive, was  sent  to  the  newly  appointed  District  Superintendents  of  Schools,  giving 
them  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  their  duties,  and  directions  as  to  the 
efficient  inspection  of  Schools,  and  also,  as  to  how  to  deal  with  Teachers  who  apply 
for  (Jertificates  of  Qualification,  and  on  other  matters. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this, 
and  kindred,  Volumes: — 

This  Sixth  Volume,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  forgoing  rapid  survey  of  its 
contents,  embraces  a  great  variety  of  most  interesting  educational  matters.  Its 
preparation— as  did  those  of  the  preceding  Volumes— involves  months  of  labour, 
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and  a  good  deal  of  cod  38pondence,  in  collecting,  from  all  sources  of  information 
available,  such  papers  and  documents,  relating  to  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  as 
are  of  general  and  public  interest, — abridging  unnecessary  details,  as  well  as  con- 
densing, or  omitting,  others.  It  also  implies  the  classifying  and  arranging,  chrono- 
logically, the  topics  treated,  and  putting  them  into  Chapters— and  these  Chapters 
include,  at  least,  one  thousand  pages  of  "printer's  copy."  It  has  also  to  be  so 
edited,  that  obvious  errors,  in  names  and  dates,  do  not  appear.  Corrections  have 
also  to  be  constantly  made  in  Grammar  and  Orthography, — supplying  omissions, 
expandine:  eliptical  expressions,  making  clear  obscure  and  uncertain  statements 
and  dealing  specifically  with  conflicting  alleged  "  matters  of  fact."  Fortunately, 
I  have  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  most  of  the  matters  treated  of  in  these 
"Volumes,  and  that  greatly  lightens  the  labour  of  the  Editor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that,  although  the  labour  of  compiling  these  Volumes 
is  arduous,  yet  the  Work  itself  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  Educational  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  In  Chapter  IV,  on  "  Education  in  Canada,"  in 
the  advance  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  kindly  sent  to  me  as  I  had  finished  this  Sixth  Volume,  the  Hour 
ourable  Doctor  Harris,  Commissioner,  says  : —  i 

' '  The  history  of  the  organized  System  of  Public  Education  in  Ontario  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  passage  of  the  Upper  Canada  School  Law  of  1843.  The  practical  establishment  of  the 
System  was  the  work  of  Doctor  Egerton  Ryerjon,  who  was  appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  soon  after  the  passage  of  that  Law.  The  services,  which  he  rendered, — his  catholic 
spirit,  his  administrative  force,  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause,  have  long  since  commanded 
universal  acknowledgement. 

''The  Province  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  the  Historian  of  the  System,  Doctor  John 
Greorge  Hodgins,  who  was  associated  with  Doctor  Ryerson  in  the  Education  Office  from  1844, 
and  has  maintained  official  relations  with  it  to  the  prestnt  moment. 

"  Doctor  Hodgins  .  .  .  has  enjoyed  ample  facilities  for  the  work,  with  which  he  now 
crowns  the  service  of  more  than  half  a  century,  namely  the  '  Documentary  History  of  Education 
in  Upper  Canada,'  from  the  passing  of  the  Canada  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  to  a  very  recent 
date.  This  work,  of  which  Five  Volumes  are  completed.  ...  is  invaluable  to  all  students 
of  its  social  and  political  development,  and  equally  valuable  to  all  students  of  Educational 
History  : 

"  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  American  readers  to  trace,  in  this  record,  the  influence, 
from  our  own  (original)  Colonies  and  States,  upon  the  Educational  policies  of  the  Province.    .    . 

"  But,  if  Ontario  owes  much  to  the  example  of  the  United  States,  it  offers  us  most  instruc- 
tive lessons,  with  respect  to  many  questions  of  educational  policy  and  organization."     .     .     . 

Doctor  Harris  then  proceeds  to  point  out  many  features  of  our  present 
Ontario  System  of  Education  which  are  worthy  of  consideration  and  study. 

An  able  and  thoughtful  Writer  (N.B.,)  in  The  Globe  of  the  27th  of  May, 
speaking  of  the  previous  Volumes  of  this  History,  says : — 

"  The  history  of  Upper  Canada  might  be  writen  from  the  Educational,  the  Ecclesiastical  or 
the  Political,  stand-point ;  and,  in  each  case,  embody  all  the  essential  features  through  which 
wo  iiave  grown  into  a  young  Nation.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  [five  Volumes,  already  pub- 
lished], the  record  of  the  founding  of  great  National  Institutions.  .  .  .  The  battle  for  the 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  which  we  now  enjoy,  was  fought  around  the  School  and  College,  as 
well  as  around  the  State  Church  and  its  endowments,  and  the  forms  of  Colonial  Government 
and  Parliamentary  authority.     .     .     .    The  period  opened  up  to  us  in  the  last  two  Volumes, 
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may  well  be  regarded  as  the  Emeroent  Age  of  our  Upper  Canadian  History.  ...  In  the 
first,  we  have  the  planting  of  the  Colonies  in  the  Wildemess,  and  the  struggle  with  stern  nature 
for  the  very  means  of  subsistence.  .  .  .  In  the  second  peri. .d,  there  came,  with  peace,  and 
with  greater  industrial  prosperity,  time  for  thought  and  plans  of  higher  things.  Political,  Edu- 
cational and  Religious  Institutions  began  to  be  conceived  and  discussed.  But,  the  very  first 
results  of  such  discussion  was  the  discovery  of  incompatible  elements  in  our  sporadic  founda- 
tions   ...    In  educational  matters,  the  struggle  was  less  obtruded  upon  public  attention.  .  . 

The  Writer  then  goes  on,  at  length,  to  discuss  in  an  interesting  manner,  the 
process  followed,  and  difficulties  encountered  in  dealing  with  questions  of  the 
Elementary  and  the  Intermediate  Schools  of  the  Province,  and  finally,  in  the  end^ 
with  the  University  Question  itself. 

J.  GEORGE  HODGINS, 

Librarian  and  Historiogkapher  of  the 
Education  Department  of  ONTARia 
Toronto,  29th  July,  1899. 


I  most  instruc- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  KINGSTON,  IN  1842. 

In   a  Series   of   Letters  to  the   Honourable  William  Morris,  by  the 

Reverend  Robert  McGill. 

In  Chapters  I.-V.  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History,  I  have 
given,  in  extended  form,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbyteries  and-  Synods  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Queen's  College 
at  Kingston. 

On  page  11  of  Chapter  IIT.  of  that  Volume,  the  reasons  why  Queen's  College 
was  established  are  given.  In  substance  they  were,  that  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Upper  Canada  were : — 

"Led  to  make  eflForts  for  the  support  of  a  separate  Presbyterian  University,  only  when,  as 
it  appeared  to  them  that  -11  hope  was  precluded  of  having  King's  (Anglican)  College  placed  on  a 
footing,  such  as  should  commend  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  general." 

These  being  the  circumstances,  under  which  Queen's  College  was  first  pro- 
jected and  established,  it  will  be  understood,  that  the  scheme  must  have  been,  in 
its  early  stages,  somewhat  tentative  in  its  character.  It  was  not,  therefore,  and 
could  not,  at  the  time,  be  so  carefully,  or  systematically,  thought  out,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  original  plan,  drawn  up  with  deliberation.  Nor  could  it,  in  its  develop- 
ment, be  guarded  against  the  contingencies  which  embarrassed  the  promoters  of 
that  College  for  many  years.  These  difficulties  and  contingencies  are  graphically 
set  forth  in  the  correspondence  relating  to  a  special  endowment  for  Queen's  College, 
printed  in  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  History. 

Of  these  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  there  was  one  Chronicler,  who  was 
a  typical  "  chiel  amang  "  his  fellows,  "  takin'  notes,"  which  he  afterwards  printed. 
This  Chronicler  was  the  Reverend  Robert  McGill,  of  Niagara,  a  Moderator  of 
Synod,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  which  was  first  named  on  the 
Royal  Charter  of  that  Institution,  which  was  granted,  under  the  Privy  Seal  of 
Her  Majesty,  in  October,  1841. 

This  gentleman  published,  in  1846,  a  series  of  elaborate  Letters — seven  in 
number—"  On  the  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honourable  "William  Morris,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  " 
of  that  College.  Mr.  Morris,  as  will  be  seen  from  Volume  Five  of  this  History, 
was  one  of  the  principal  and  most  active  of  the  promoters  of  Queen's  College. 
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The  first  of  the  series  of  these  Letters  criticises,  with  more  or  leas  pungency, 
the  proceedings  of  his  co-Trustees,  as  indicating  undue  liaste,  or  want  of  thought- 
ful circumspection,  in  directing  things  to  be  done,  while  not  at  the  same  time 
foreseeing— and  providing  for— difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  being  done,  which 
seemed  to  be  very  apparent  to  him.  Most  of  this  criticism  may  have  been  unjust, 
and  may  have  been,  (as  is  too  often  the  case,)  based  upon  after-knowledge,  and  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  more  space  to  this  kind  of  criticism  than  what 
may  seem  to  be  necessary  to  give  fulness  and  completeness  v- .  the  narrative,  as  a 
whole.  For,  after  all,  the  Letters  only  reveal  the  state  of  affairs  as  they  were  in 
the  early  forties,  and  as  they  formed  part  of  the  then  current  history  of  the  Col- 
lege and  its  early  vicissitudes,  which  it  may  be  desirable  and  interesting  to  know. 

Such,  too,  in  other  forms,  was  the  chequered  history,  as  recorded  in  previous 
Volumes  of  this  work,  of  King's  College  and  Victoria  College,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  Regiopolis  College.  In  fact  such  was,  almost  invariably,  the  staple  and, 
practically,  the  only  kind  of  history  of  these  Colleges,  which  has  been  recorded 
of  the  early  days  of  their  existence,  and  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

This  series  of  Letters,  by  the  Reverend  Robert  McGill,  was  begun  in  1842 ; 
but  they  were  not  published  until  1846,  when  Mr.  McGill  appended  to  them  a 
"  Note,"  written  four  years  after  the  Letters  themselves  were  penned.  In  that 
"  Note!"  addressed,  as  were  the  Letters,  to  the  Honourable  William  Morris,  Mr. 
McGill  explained  the  reason  for  the  publication.  I  have  not  abridged,  or  cur- 
tailed, this  "Note,"  because,  as  may  be  inferred,  it  contained  "the  sober,  second 
thought "  of  the  Writer  of  the  Letters  themselves ;  but,  in  that  "  Note '  no  part  of 
the  hostile  criticism  in  the  Letters  was  withdrawn ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be 
assumed  that,  at  all  events,  the  criticism  was.  in  the  main,  not  hypercritical. 

The  chief  value  of  these  Letters,  written  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  is  that  they 
record,  even  in  a  somewhat  censorious  spirit,  the  history,  the  varying  fortunes,  the 
discouragements  and  vicissitudes  through  which  Queen's  College— equally  with 
King's,  Victoria  and  Regiopolis  Colleges— passed  in  its  early  days. 

Sketch  of  the  Reverend  Robert  McGill,  Writer  of  these  Letters. 

Miss  Janet  Carnochan  of  Niagara,  in  her  historical  paper  on  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Niagara,  1794-1894,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Writer  of  this  series  of  Letters 
on  Queen's  College  in  its  early  days.     She  says  that  :— 

In  1829  a  call  was  sent  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  offering  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  pounds 
(£160)  as  the  salary  of  a  Minister  for  St.  Andrew's.  The  result  was  that  the  Reverend  Robert 
SS  was  ordaii  there  to  the  office  of  Minister  of  St^  Andrew  s  Church  N^^^^^^^^ 
After  further  remarks,  Miss  Cainochan  says  duit :-  lu  the  ..eal  ot  the  K.-wronrt  K....ei..  .vic.xi.! 
is  due  the  Congregational  Libmry  of  St.  Andrew's,  as,  through  his  influence  many  books  were 
presented  from  friends  in  Scotland.  ...  In  1839,  m  acknow  ed  ,ement  of  sacrifices  made 
Ey  Mr  McGill  by  remaining  in  Niagara,  insteai  of  accepting  a  caU  to  Glasgow,  a  subscription 
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WRH  set  on  foot  to  raiHo  the  sum  of  Thruo  Hiindrod  poiindH,  (£.'100,)  an  n,  New  Yenr'H  gift  from  the 
Congregation.  ...  In  1845,  tlano  in  n\\  iiccount  of  n  presentiition  to  the  Ruvorond  Doctor 
Robert  Mdiill  of  ft  Breakfiist  Tea  Sot  of  Holid  Hilvur,  (»n  (ho  ocaiHion  of  hiH  leaving  for  Montreal, 
where  ho  whs  Minintor  of  St.  Paul's  Church  there  for  many  years. 

On  pagoH  271-273  of  thr  Third  Voluino  of  thin  Documentaiy  HiHtory  will  be 
found  an  elaborate  Letter  from  Mr.  McGill  on  the  state  and  needs  of  the  District 
Grannnar  and  Connnon  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  c  ated  the  20th  of  December, 
1839.* 

The  Bevkrend  Robert  McGiLt's  "Note"  to  His  Seven  Letters. 

The  i)recoding  Sovon  LettcrH,  written  at  their  respective  dates,  were  sent  to  the  Honour- 
able (lontloman  to  whom  they  aro  addroHHod,  and  who  was  pleased  to  express  a  genoial  concur- 
rence in  the  views  and  oiiinions  contained  in  thom. 

The  Appendix  and  Notes  promiHod  .  .  .  were  intended  to  cinbrace  extracts  from  various 
public  and  otticial  documents  explanatory  of  the  luovementH  in  whicix  Queen's  College  originated, 
and  of  its  actual  condition  and  prospects,  as  the  writer  viewed  them,  when  these  letters  were 
written.     It  is  found,  however,  that  the  extrHct.s  would  be  too  voluminous  to  be  inserted  here. 

Ine.xpediency  of  the  Phematuhe  Appointment  of  Professors. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Liddell,  who  had  been  appointed  Principal  of  Queen's  College  by  the 
Colonial  Conunittee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  arrived  in  Canada,  in  January,  I84ii ;  and,  after 
a  short  session,  which  connnenced  in  March,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  there  when  these 
Letters  were  written. t  Had  the  writer's  views  been  entertained  by  all  parties  concerned,  the 
Reverend  Principal  Liddell  would  have  continued  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  year  or  more, 
advocating  the  cause  of  Queen's  College,  securing  that  endowment  for  our  Divinity  Chair,  for 
which  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  in  Scotland  had  virtually  pledged  itself  ;— collecting  a 
Library,  and  other  reipiisites  for  the  success  of  oin-  object.  The  Reverend  Peter  Colin  Camp- 
bell's call  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Professor  o*'  Languages,  which  would  not  be  regarded 
as  otherwise  than  temporary,  and  whicli,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  at  all,  would  not  have  prevented  him  from  returning  to  his  Pastoral  charge.  |  The 
writer  ascribes  to  this  hasty  and  ill-advised  step — a  step  that  led  subse(iuently  to  a  series  of  false 
movements,  the  results  of  which  aggravate  our  present  embarrassments, — (1),  that  we  are  now 
without  any  secure  and  permanent  endowment  for  the  Divinity  Chair  in  Queen's  College  derived 
from  subscriptions  on  which  we  counted  from  Scotland  ;— (2),  that  large  expenses  have  been 
incurred  by  Professors'  salaries,  when  there  was  no  adeipiate  number  of  students  prepared  to 
enter  the  College  ; — (3),  that  the  capital  fund  has  been  diminished,  contrary  to  the  pledges  given 
to  the  subscribers  ;  and  (4),  that  such  unpopularity  has  fallen  upon  the  Institution  as  will  render 
it  impossible  to  collect  the  instalments  that  may  be  still  due. 

The  writer  had  hoped  also  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  present  an  abstract  of  tne  financial 
affairs  of  the  College,  and  of  the  attendance  during  each  Session  respectively  on  the  different 
classes.  These  matters,  he  is  persuaded,  when  they  are  fully  enquired  into,  will  corroborate  the 
opinions  he  has  expressed  in  these  Letters,  and  at  various  times  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that 
the  Literary  Department  of  the  College  ought  not,  in  the  circumstances,  to  have  been  com- 
menced, and  that  the  appointment  of  two  Professors  to  this  Department  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
source  of  embarrassment  and  wasteful  expenditure. 

The  Amended  Charter  of  King's  College. 

From  the  views  expressed  in  Letter  VII  on  the  amended  Charter  of  King's  College,  tho 
writer  has  seen  no  reason  to  depart.  If,  in  spite  of  its  liberal  provision,  that  Institution  has 
assumed  a  decidedly  sectarian  character,  the  fault  lies  with  the  Government,  and  it  alone  is  to 


*  In  the  "  Short  Historj'  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  the  Earliest 
to  the  Present  Time,"  by  the  Reverend  William  Gregg,  M.A.,  D.D.,  I  could  find  no  reference  to  the 
Reverend  Robert  M.n(4il!. 

t  For  a  personal  reference  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Liddell,  see  pages  83,  215  and  218  of  the 
Fourth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 

t  For  this  reference  to  the  Reverend  Peter  Colin  Campbell's  duties,  see  page  216  of  the  Fourth 
Volume  of  this  Documentary  History.     For  a  personal  reference  to  him,  see  page  83  of  that  Volume. 
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bUme  for  the  nnwailing  dincontent  and  tin-  clamour  for  further  clmiiKe.m  onler  t<)  the  c«)rroc. 
tion  of  a  KrievouB  mal-aciinhuHtration.  What  availM  a  jUHt  and  liberal  Chartor,  if  »t  he  not  car- 
ried out  in  a  iust  and  liberal  spirit '  \n  Hw  absence  of  thin,  oven  Mr.  Baldwin  h  or  Mr.  Draper  a 
Bill*  might  not  greatly  improt*  fch»      mdif  ">    !if  KuigV  College 

!f  on  the  lii'  v'lit  poHition  of  Queon'H  College.  The 
.ro<»ght  dftfel .  off,  *n(l  afterwardH  made  anything  of, 
■  come  on  board 


The  writii    iliiUin*  from  sayhi  '* 

■hii)  iH  on  the  rocks.      W/t-^h"""  <»hi 
will  (lopund  on  the  wisdom    'f  t)hmv  who  ixu 


Robert  McGill. 


Montreal,  12th  Augu.it,  l8*46. 


Letter  I.— Desire  nm  ^»  UNKg,sTKAiNKD  and  Oonfidential  Conference  with 

TrtlC  ff/ZNOURAHLE  WiLLIAM  MORRI!* 

In  the  opening  part  of  this  Letter,  Mr.  McGill  Htatetl  that  he  went  to  the 
Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College, 

•'  In  the  hope  of  an  unrestrained  and  conHdontial  conference  with  [the  Honourable  William 
Morris]  on  the  c<mditicm  and  prospects  of  that  Institution." 

.  .  .  He  then  proceeds : — 

"Its  affairs  at  this  very  momentous  crisis  in  its  history,  require  the  most  careful  and 
deliberate  counsel  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  constituted  its  legal  guardians.  Permnnent 
results  for  good,  or  evil,  are  often  consoipient  on  primary  measuvos,  and,  as,  in  my  huiublo  judg- 
ment, the  board  has  taken  one  or  two  fal  >  Hto{)H,  from  which  inonvtMiienco  and  detriment  iiiay 
arise,  I  should  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  you  personally  my  objec- 
tions. ... 

I  am  ->vre  you  will,  tlierefore,  with  candid  consideration,  excuse  me  for  troubling  you  with 
a  writtu,       iteni«^"«^^  of  my  views. 

Too  Grbat  Haste  in  Commencino  the  Teaching  Department  of  the  College. 

At  the  outset,  then,  permit  me  the  freedom  to  express  my  opinion,  and  I  do  it  with  all 
deforenco,  and  with  great  esteem  and  affecticm  for  every  individual  comprising  it,  -that  the 
Board  has  been  much  too  eager  in  hurrying  on  the  commencement  of  the  teaching  department. 
To  open  classes  in  the  beginning  of  March,  unexpectedly,  and  with  little  previous  notihcatioii, 
when  the  stote  of  the  roads  and  the  interruption  of  water  communication  rendered  it  impossible 
for  voung  men  at  a  distance  to  proceed  to  Kingston,— when  no  plan  of  the  Course  of  Instruction 
had''been  fixed  upon,  or  published,— when  even  the  ordinary  class-books  could  not  be  procured,— 
when  neither  library  nor  apparatus  existed,  so  essential  to  instruction  m  the  higher  branches  of 
education,— when  it  was  known  that,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Session  could  not  con- 
tinue more  than  three,  or  four,  months,— with  these  circumstances  before  me,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  commencemwrt  which  we  have  made  has  been  premature  and  injudicious. 

Our  ill-success  justifies  this  conclusion.  Some  dozen  of  matriculated  students,  at  stages  of 
advancement  so  varied  that  they  cannot  be  classified,  and  a  few  boys  who,  with  much  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  at  less  expense  to  their  parents,  might  have  remained  at  the  local  SchooL^,  n 
which  they  had  been  placed,  compoho  the  first  catidogue  of  the  suckhns/sof  Queen  s,— their  Auiv* 
Mater. 

Our  proceedings  in  the  matter,  while  they  have  entailed  a  very  considerable  expense,  hU!; 
out  any  equivalent  advantage,  are  at  variance  with  Resolutions  that  have  previously  been  passed 
at  full  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  reversed,  except  by  a  meeting 
equally  full,  and  after  the  most  m.'ture  deliberation.  .  .  . 

I  would  scarcely  have  venture^.  ■  >  advert  to  these  circumstances  were  it  not  that  I  believe 
our  future  course  of  proceeding  may  !v,;;i.5oudv  affected  by  them,  and  that  it  is  not. too  late 
to  apply  a  remedy.     The  Principal  [I/.    \' ,    aa  d-.  !ared  to  the  Board  that  the  requisite  classes 


♦The  full  text  of  the  Baldwin  U.^- 
Volume  of  this  Documentary  History ; 
159-166  of  the  same  Volume. 
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iiid  tii    1 3xt  of  the  L>.a.per  three-fold  Bill  is  printed  on  pages 
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NCE  WITH 


ble  William 


ciiiinot  bu  coiuliiotod,  unleHH  two  ultlitioi.Kl  ProftmMoni  bo  H|>|Miint(Hl  and  rondy  to  unite  with  him 
in  ()cti>bor  ;— ivnil  thlM,  ho  HHyn,  iit  tho  very  loant,  irt  ruqnirutl  t<i  conntituto  luiytliing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  »  profoMHional  ttHfr.  .  .  . 

But,  Sir,  we  hiivo  not  the  funds  to  dof.Tiy  tho  •ivIiiricM  of  two  lulditional  ProfonMorN.  Whon 
tho  iimtulniuntM  duo  in  May  uro  iiHi<l  ni,  wo  uuiy  peihiiiif^  '  «?  |»r<'|»Hrod  to  Hupport  •  '  other,  but 
i)y  takiuK  thiH^top,  thoro  will  reniuin  with  thoTroHHurorn.  a  fraction  for  Buddi.  .j,  luf  H  Library 
and  other  ro<iuiMiteM.     In  thia  atato  of  afliiivH,  I  hereby  auUiuit  that  wo  Hhou'd  \  ^  k'-    ... 

DlLAY  IB  Highly  Dkhirablb— FinancullY  and  Otiibhwihi. 

In  tho  proBocution  of  ho  ^roat  a  work,  thoro  w  no  ishonour  m  'ma  being  called  to  \a3th 
until  wo  (ic<|uiro  additional  roMourcea  for  an  onwan!  movement.  In  tlio  foundation  of  CollejWi, 
BH  of  citioB,  a  breathing  interval  of  yoai-a  is  often  indiHpeiiHablo.  Ijot  mo  then  submit  to  you  that 
in  my  judgment  we  ought  not  to  contemplate  the  opening  of  anoth'-r  Sessicm  of  Queen's  (olleg© 
in  October  next. 

Wore  tho  Board  to  roHolvo  ujton  this  delay,  tho  aervices  of  tho  Principal  ^uid  I'rofoBsor  P. 
C.  Campbell  might,  during  tho  suHpenaion  of  teaching,  bo  turned  to  nmch  better  account  than 
they  are  at  present,  or  than  thoy  are  likely  to  bo,  even  on  the  moat  favourable  aupposition, 
during  next  winter 

The  Princi|.,ii.  on  hia  ivturn  to  Scotland,  migiit  prolong  hia  stay  and  advocate  our  cause 
there  and  in  tiie  Sister  Kingdoms,  with  much  advantage  to  tho  ultimate  proaperity  of  tho  Inati- 
tution.  As  the  Head  ■■?  Queen's  College,  provided  he  wore  at  liberty  to  devote  himaolf  to  this 
work  for  t\\,.li'e  or  tifteon  montim,  ho  might  aucceod  in  awakening  an  intorent  in  ita  favour,  which 
would  i'  .'.I  11  something  more  substantial  than  any  aid  we  have  yet  obtained  from  tho  parent 
Church  m  Scotland.  PoHsoKsed  aa  he  ia  of  groat  tact  and  energy,  wo  might  intlulge  the  ho)»o 
that  he  would  bring  back  with  liim  no  only  auch  funda  aH  would,  with  tho  I'nivincial  contribu- 
tiona,  enable  u.s  to  provide  for  two  additional  Profoasor.s,  but  also  such  a  collection  of  Book  and 
InatrumentH,  aa  the  character  of  audi  an  Institution  demands.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  mean  rime, 
might  bo  employed  witii  tho  same  object  in  Canada.  Under  Mr.  Campbell's  managemen  we 
migiit  look  for  such  a  replenishing  of  the  exchequer  as  would  enable  us  to  begin  tho  Sessit  a  of 
1843  under  bettor  auspices. 

AoDiTioNAT,  Advantage  of  Delay  in  Resuming  Work, 

The  proposed  delay,  necessary  as  I  think,  to  avert  from  us  tho  charge  of  proceeding  witho\it 
due  deliberation   .    .    .   would  moreover  afford  us  leisure  to  bring  some  other  suspended  questions 

to  a  fair  settlement. 

Robert  McGill. 

Niagara,  24th  of  May,  1842. 


LETTER  II.— FINANCIAL  RESULTS  MUST  BE  A  TEST  OF  SUCCESS  IN 
FOUNDING  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE. 

The  actual  result  of  our  solicitations  for  support  to  Queen's  College  since  its  claims  were  first 
brought  before  the  public,  may  enable  us  to  judge,  perhaps  with  tolerable  accuracy,  what  shall 
be  the  total  success  of  our  first  effort  for  its  establishment.     .     .     . 

Two  or  three  years  must  elapse  ere  this  first  movement  shall  be  completed,  and  the  fruits  of 
it  fully  gathered  in  ;  and,  although  the  sum  that  may  even  then  be  realized,  may  come  far  short 
of  what  a  few  of  the  sanguine  advocates  of  this  Institution  anticipated,  yet  we  are  assured  that 
it  will  re;  'ly  exceed  the  amount  reckoned  on  by  many  who  were  disposed  to  very  sober  and 
cautioub  calculations. 

Liberal  Subscriptions  in  Canada  for  Queen's  College,  1841-3. 

That,  within  the  short  space  of  two  years,  and  amid  the  many  difliculties  under  which  this 
Province  was  labouring,  we  should  have  collected  £10,000,  and  have  outstanding  subscriptions  to 
nearly  an  equal  amount  is  certainly  no  doubtful  evidence  of  the  hearty  good-will  and  liberality 
of  the  friends  of  the  College ; — and,  should  an  efficient  Agency  be  appointed  both  for  Canada  and 
Britain,  thcix-  is  every  reaoon  to  hop*  that  our  subscriptions,  within  two  or  three  years,  might 
amount  to  £25,000. 

In  venturing  to  express  such  a  hope,  I  am  quite  aware.  Sir,  that  the  large  and  wealthy 
Cities,  upon  which  in  such  undertakings  we  must  alwa\  s  mainly  depend,  as  Quebec  for  instance. 
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and  Montreal,  Kingston  and  Toronto,  have  alrea  ly  paid  over  large  sums,  and  that  the  instal- 
ments due  in  those  places  are  pretty  well  forestalled ;  yet  ...  I  believe  that  the  Trustees  may 
return  %  .m  and  again  to  many  of  the  wealthy  contributors  in  these  cities,  and,  provided  we  can 
show  a  judicious  disbursement  of  funds,  and  a  proportionate  attainment  of  the  grand  object  for 
which  the  Institution  has  been  founded  wo  shall  not  be  sent  empty  away. 

Not  so  Certain  as  to  Financial  Aid  in  Scotland. 

In  regard  to  the  Parent  Country,  I  can  scarcely  form  a  conjecture  what  an  efficient  Agent 
might  accomplish  there.  The  perplexed  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  depression  of  manu- 
factures, .  .  .  together  with  our  great  distance,  and  the  little  knowledge  that  is  diffused  in  Scot- 
land of  the  want  and  claims  of  this  Colony,  might  probably  render  it  difficult  to  call  forth  much 
general  liberality  in  support  of  a  College  in  Canada  ;  yet,  we  might  surely  expect  from  the 
numerous  mercantile  houses  more  immediately  connected  with  this  Country  very  considerable 
assistance.     .     .     . 

Our  next  Financial  Efforts  must  be  in  the  Future. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  those  who  have  already  contributed  liberally,  and  perhaps  up 
to  the  extent  uf  their  means,  will  bear  soon  to  be  solicited  again  for  the  same  object ;  they  have 
dc"»  their  part. 

The  second  effort  must  be  left  to  a  new  generation,  and,  perhaps  we  do  not  specify  too  great 
an  interval  when  we  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  within  twenty  years.  When  this 
cycle  has  revolved,  there  will  be  another  race  in  Canada  and  with  ampler  resources.  It  is  our 
duty,  meanwhile,  to  manage  wisely,  for  present  necessities,  the  sum  entrusted  to  our  disposal. 
If  it  should  amount  to  £26,000,  of  which  £5,000  may  possibly  be  transferred  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  books,  £20,000  will  be  available  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  for  buildings  ;  with  this  sum, 
(stated  I  fear  as  a  maximum),  we  shall  be  required  to  carry  on  the  whole  business  of  the  University 
for  the  next  twenty  years. 

The  College  Buildings  must  be  Deffbred. 

The  plan  of  College  edifices,  for  which  the  Trustees  awarded  their  highest  premium,  cannot 
be  executed  at  an  expense  less  than  £20,000,  and,  though  it  were  deemed  practicable  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  College  for  twenty  years,  with  the  ere  tion  of  only  one-half  of  the  buildings 
on  the  proposed  plan,  even  this  would  require  an  expenditure  quite  incompatible  with  other 
necessary  demands. 

Estimated  Currknt  Expenses  of  tee  College. 

In  supposing  that  the  Scottish  Church  Assembly's  Committee  shall  continue  to  pay  the 
Principal's  Salary  for  the  period  specified,  a  condition  for  which  we  have  no  guarantee,  the 
maintenance  of  other  three  Professors,  without  whom,  as  the  Principal  states,  the  objects  of  a 
University  cannot  be  attained,  would  require  an  investment  of  at  least  £15,000 ;  and  should  there 
be  added  to  th's  a  further  investment  of  .£5,000  for  incidental  charges,— a  sum  certainly  not  too 
large.     The  entire  proceeds  of  our  first  effort  will  be  absorbed  by  our  teaching  department  alone. 

What  is  Necessary  to  Constitute  a  University  We  have  not  got. 

But  unless  there  be  four  Professors,  besides  the  Principal,  the  College  Senate  cannot  be  so 
constituted  as  to  confer  Degrees  ;  and,  if  it  were  declared  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  being 
so  constituted  for  twenty  years  to  come,  and  that  no  Degrees  could  be  conferred  on  successful 
students  during  that  long  period,  I  fear,  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  a  Country 
in  which  academical  honours  are  unduly  estimated,  that  it  would  make  our  Halls  but  thinly 
attended  Students  will  generally  prefer  Institutions  whore  all  the  customary  advantages  and 
honours  are  enjoyed,  while  the  infam,  College,  oven  though  honi)urod  with  a  Koyal  Charter, 
straitened  in  its  resources  an  1  struggling  with  difficulties,  will  be  passed  by,  even  by  such  as 
sincerely  wish  it  were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

The  abilities  and  learning  of  Professors,  however  eminent,  are  placed  in  circumstances  of 
extreme  disadvaiiLage,  without  Buildings,  Book«,  Apparatus,  Museum,  and  wb.atov(>r  <^.lse  is 
necessary  to  a  Seat  of  Learning.  But  Queen's  College  is  destitute  of  all  these  appliances,  and, 
havhig  no  very  certain,  or  immediate  prosi)ect  of  obtaining  them  or  a  suitable  scale,  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  ii  were  beginning  its  career  like  a  tender  exotic,  exposed  to  the  severest  of  our  biting 
north  winds. 
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Extreme  Caution  Nscessaky  under  these  Circumstances. — Alternative. 

If  these  views  of  cur  financial  prospects  be  correct,  we  could  have  little  claim  to  the  merit 
of  discretion  were  we  to  commence  the  erection  of  College  edifices.  The  only  alternative,  there- 
fore, remaining,  provided  it  were  resolved  on  to  bring  the  College  into  immediate  operation  with 
four  Professors,  would  be  to  make  another  attempt  to  rent  some  Building  until  the  time  for  a 
second  efibrt  to  enlarge  our  funds  should  have  arrived.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
building  can  be  found  in  Kingston  at  all  adapted  to  our  object.  ...  I  confess  I  do  not 
regret  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  to  effect  a  lease  of  .  .  .  [the  General  Hospital,  or  the 
Archdeacon's  House.]  We  should,  on  the  expiry  of  the  three  years  lease  have  been  .  .  . 
constrained  to  seek  after  some  new  tabernacle  for  the  muses,  and  the  few  disciples  who  might 
be  inclined  to  follow  them,  notwithstanding  their  houseless  condition.  Besides,  in  the  state  of 
our  funds,  the  abstraction  of  ^300  annually  for  rent  is  quite  out  ot  all  proportion  to  our  income. 
It  would  have  obliged  us  to  break  in  upon  our  capital.     .     .     . 

I  am  sure.  Sir,  I  fully  sympathize  with  the  Trustees  in  their  eagerness  t(»  bring  Queen's 
College  into  early  operation.  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  one  of  the  sansruine  projectors, 
who  anticipated  much  greater  things  than  have  been  actually  attained  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  my  advocacy  of  this  undertaking,  to  represent  the  sad  evils  resulting  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  Province  from  the  want  of  a  University,  at  which  the  youth  destined  for  public  and  pro- 
fessional life  might  obtain  a  liberal  education,  .  .  .  — but  in  this,  as  happens  in  many  a 
human  scheme,  the  course  of  events  does  not  run  according  to  our  wishes,  .  .  .  and  wisdom 
calls  on  us  to  search  about  for  a  prtu3tical  opening  in  some  new  direction. 

Robert  McGill. 
Niagara,  26th  of  May,  1842. 
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LETTER  III.— THE  ORIGINAL  INTENTION  WAS   THAT  QUEENS   SHOULD  BE  A 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  ONLY. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  movement,  in  which  Queen's  College  has  resulted,  nothing 
more  I  think,  was  contemplated  by  the  originators  than  the  establishment  of  a  Theological 
Seminary  to  fill  up  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  idea  of  founding  an  Institu- 
tion that  could  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  University,  or  that  could  present  all  of  its  advant- 
ages was  too  magnificent  a  Scheme  to  be  entertained  by  the  cautious  and  practical  men  who 
took  the  first  part  in  calling  attention  to  this  subject. 

Practical  Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  Foctndino  a  Separate  University  in  Canada. 

Such  an  undertaking,  at  least  to  those  who  have  formed  their  ideas  of  it  upon  European 
models,  is  only  for  wealthy  and  ancient  Nations,  and  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  settlers  con- 
tending with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  recent  Colony — and,  far  more  impracticable,  if  a  fraction 
only  of  their  number  can,  because  of  religious  diversities,  be  induced  to  support  the  measure. 
For,  even  though  it  be  attempted  on  the  smallest  scale,  a  large  capital  must  necessarily  be 
invested  for  the  purpose  ;  and,  in  Canada,  where  capital  is  so  limited,  where  there  are  few 
individuals  of  great  wealth  from  whom  material  assistance  could  be  obtained,  where  the  Presby- 
terian Community,  upon  whom  we  mainly  depend,  is  so  widely  scattered  that  it  is  next  to  an 
inipos.sibility  to  concentrate  their  liberality  on  one  great  object, — if  it  were  to  succeed  at  all,  it 
can  only  be  after  many  long  years  of  unusual  sacrifice  and  laborious  exertion. 

Yet,  sir,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  no  man  can  be  a  better  judge  of  the  fact  than  yourself, 
that  such  a  spirit  animates  the  Presbytei'ian  Community  in  this  land,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
continual  demands  made  upon  the  surplus  of  their  industry  for  local  objects,  we  should  have 
made  a  very  close  a])pr(>pi'iation,  even  in  our  first  efl'ort,  to  the  complete  attainment  of  our 
wishes  in  the  peruiiinent  foundation  of  a  University. 

What  are  those  Continual  Dejianos  upon  our  PEOfLE? 


if* 


They  must  expend  their  labour  frtr  years,  and  whatever  cajiitp.l  they  have  brought  hither, 
m  clearing  away  these  i)rimeval  fcu'ests  ;  they  must  construct  Roads  and  Bridges  ;  they  must 
build  IIjusos  ;uu1  Barns.  Every  litllu  tiuiglib  uriiond  must  coiuliiiio  foi'  tlic  erection  of  a 
Scliool-House  and  maintenance  of  a  Teaclier  ;  in  localities  more  densely  peoplea,  a  Church 
must  be  erected  and  a  Minister  suppol•t^d,  in  almost  every  case  at  a  charge  very  burdensome,  as 
compared  with  the  disposable  means  of  the  parties.  These  urgent  and  local  demands  will 
always  take  the  precedence  of  those  made  for  a  distant  and  general  object.      It  is  just  and  right 
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was  fully  betore  us  at  its  commencement. 


THESE   CIKCUMSXAKOES   COMBINED   TO   HiNDEK  THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF 


University. 


From  this  consideration  an^ong  others  tHe^  o^^^^^::^^^^  ^^XTS- 
in  view  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ^^u'rch^^'^^^  ^^at  might  be  obtained  from  the 
lishment  of  a  Theological  S«>"i»'^'T'\j^"^  Edition  to  the  expected  [£1,000]  endowment  of  a 
Christian  public  for  this  puri)08e,  would  ^"  f^^fbTK^^X  be  subsidiary  to  the  endow- 

Thpoloffical  Chair  in  connection  with  our  cnurcn  oy  rviug  «  v.       f,  , 
lent  oKL  cU,  „ece«»ry  to  render  that  t»oulty  complete.* 

!.„„„  CH.»«HBn  ...  DB,..KBO  HOP.  ™*.  K.»«',  00L,.o.  C„«™.  «ou^  ..  L,BBa^...n. 
We  long  cheri.hed  the  hope  th«t  the  Co„n»l  oIKtog  C*,ewo„,d  ^e^  »  ^.ttoSftiire 
intention  of  entering  into  the  sacred  oftice  of  the  mm.stiy. 

EFFECT   OF   THESE   FeELINOS    AND   HoPES   ON    THE   PkO.ECTOBS   OF  (iUEKN'S   CoL.EGE. 

These  feelings  and  hopes  l>ervadedall  <^  early  ^fJ^S^^^  ^  ^.S^tlui  wSl  t 
protracted  delay  in  bringing  King's  College  into   operatio^^  ^^.^^j^^^j 

Luncil,  supported  by  the  Executive  Government   prese^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

aU  hope  of  a  liberal  accommodation  with  them  ^md    ™^^^  a  new  position-    the 

an  evil  pressing  sorely  upon  the  «lXroloSa    S^^^^^^^  '^  ^'^''"'-y  Institution   which  1 

attempt  to  establish,  not  merely  a  theological  be.mnary  ^^.^  ^.^^  ^^^         g  ,j 

Sr^S^H^r  Ee^sttS  wVrSk^^^^^^^^^^^^^    to  confer  upon  Queen's  College 

FOCNDINO   QUEEN'S   Co.LEOE    DID    NOT    WEAKEN    OCH   C.AIM   ON    KiNo's   Co.LEOE. 

Though  we  were  thus  constrained  as  we  thought  to^Viangeour^osi^^^^^  L^^fot'tVmak: 

an  immedfate  and  unalloyed  good,  yet  f  fX^^^^^^^ri^St  o^^^^^^  not'  be  held  as  a  relin- 

known  that  our  attempt  to  establish  an  independen^^^  Institution  endowed  at 

quishment  of  any  right  we  PO««^«fV!lla,Sii    which  neither  our  own  interest,  nor  tha    of 

the  public  charge  for  the  benefit  of  al^  and  m  w    ch  neij  unsuccessful  negotiation, 
comi.>g  generations,  could,  by  us,  be.nghtfu  ly  rehnqm^^^^^^^^^^ 

accompanied  by  so  many  mortifying  ™"^£l''^^'A';^^^^^^^^^  any  such  relincmsh- 

:^L^4rp1rnt^rt'?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

we  held  a  common  and  undiminished  claim. 

EXP.C-«™»S   F0.»™  0»  TH.   R.»...  O.TH.   S„CO^  O,  TB.  Ot..M  OK   K.Ko's  C0,..K0B. 

H»d  the  negotiation,  however^  been  .„oc„*l  it  --M,'»™^«rSl™C!;S^^^ 
o£  o»r  affairs,  'fhe  »«m  o!  £l.00O  """"""y' °',"^' d  the  TheoloS  Faculty,  and  have  enabled 
would,  under  ,  ..nomical  ■"•r8?r"'\''7!H  "f^,Xb«t°o"obtalned  in  Caiada,  together  with 
the  Trustees  to  appropriate  the  interest  of  the  contnoutiona  ou» 


.„.  prolonged  Corre„»„dence  i„  'TLTi^JS'Z^''!:'^^^'^^'--'''^?^  i^^)^ 

■  ^The  fciu^dation  for  such  an  a™nce  J-  ^ue^^^^^^^^^^  oUhir&ry.  ^  See  also  Lord 

was  alleged  made  it.      See  pages  94  and  106  of  ^^^J^'^^^  g  ^f  ^hat  Volume. 
John  Russell's  Despatch  on  this  subject,  prmted  on  pages  lo/, 


K^ 
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the  aid  received  from  Scotland,  to  maintain  the  literary  and  scientiiic  departments,  and  to  pro- 
vide, as  necessity  demanded,  suitable  buildings  ;  and,  although,  even  on  this  contingency,  our 
means  would  have  been  very  inadequate  to  so  great  an  undertaking,  we  might,  nevertheless, 
have  contributed  our  full  share  to  the  educational  improvement  of  the  Province. 

But- 

"  The  wisest  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
"Gang  aft  agee." 
and  the  mice  destroyed  ours  ! 


m 

'■'  "^  1 

ill 


IBERALIZED. 


Criticism  on  the  Failure  of  the  Theological  Claim   on   King's  College   Endowment. 

Upon  the  manoeuvring  displayed  in  this  transaction,  I  at  present  pass  no  judgment.*  My 
design  in  alluding  to  it  is  to  bring  to  your  remembrnnce  that  the  [alleged]  promise  of  this  aid 
formed  a  very  important  element  in  our  calculations  of  success— that,  amidst  all  the  sanguine 
anticipations  that  we  cherished  of  the  liberality  of  our  Body,  we  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
vastness  of  our  undertaking  to  be  fully  aware  that  we  could  not  accomplish  it  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions alone,  without  public  assistance— and  on  the  faith,  as  we  supposed,  of  positive  pledges 
wo  held  out,  for  the  encouragement  of  our  friends,  the  sum  stated  above,  that  would  be  obtained 
for  our  Theoplgical  Faculty.  The  denial  of  the  obligation  to  its  full  extent  by  the  Executive 
Government,  .  .  .  has  cast  a  very  unexpected  cloud  over  our  prospects,  and  seem  to  me  plainly 
to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  change  in  our  pi'oceedings. 


Frustration  of  our  Wishes  May  Result  Favourably  to  Us. 

With  the  additional  light  that  tw(}  years'  experience  has  shed  upon  us,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  frustration  of  our  wi.shes,  in  this  matter,  must  lead  us  into  a  path  that  will  pro- 
mote, iKit  only  our  own  advantage,  but  also  to  the  general  interests  of  Education  and  Religion 
in  the  Pnjvince. 

<2rbat  Improvement  in  the  Si^irit  and  Acts  of  Public  Men  and  Parties. 

The  spirit  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  is  less  rampant,  or,  at  least,  less  presumptuous  and 
powerful,  than  it  used  to  be ;  a  disposition  seems  to  be  awakened  among  public  men  to  prosecute 
measure!^  of  general  utility,  and  to  overlook  perhaps  to  frown  down,  the  rivalships  of  sect  and 
party  ;  parties  themselves  are  more  under  the  intluence  of  the  attractive  power ;  the  legislation 
of  the  country  has  recently  been  based  on  more  enlightened  and  liberal  principles  ;  and,  consid- 
ering the  heterogeneous  character  of  our  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  perplexities  arising  from 
our  peculiar  circumstance,  and  the  ancient  misrule,  some  progress  has,  doubtless,  been  made  in 
the  restoration  of  mutual  confidence. 


ing's  College- 


Recent  Attempt  to  Establish  a  Uniform  System  of  Public  Education. 

The  recent  attempt,  though  certainly  very  crude  and  defective  in  many  of  its  details,  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  Conunon  School  Educatiim,  is  highly  laudable,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  more  lil)eral  provisions  made  for  District  Grannnar  Schools,  may  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  highest  interests  of  the  people, — their  intellectual  and  moral  culture,— will  no  longer 
be  neglected. 

The  Opening  of  King's  College  a  Hopeful  Sign  of  Progress. 

The  prospect  now  afforded  of  the  early  commencement  of  King's  College  serves  to  confirm 
these  expectations.  Are  not  these  signs  of  a  better  era  ?  May  we  not  safely  reckon  upon  them, 
should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  change  our  course  in  regard  to  Queen's  ?  It  will  surely  be 
incompatible  with  the  line  of  policy,  out  of  which  these  improvements  have  grown,  to  permit  the 
reign  of  exclusiveness  in  the  only  Literary  Institution  over  which  the  public  has  control.  Will 
an  Institution,  founded  at  the  common  charge,  be  permitted  to  remain  under  the  exclusive  gov- 
ernment of  a  party  ? 

*  By  reference  to  the  Letters  on  this  subjf>r.t  of  Lieutenant-ftovernor,  Sir  George  Arthur  and  Gnv- 
crnor-General,  Lord  Sydenham,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  MaoGill's  use  of  the  word  "  manoeuvring  "  was 
unjust,  as  it  was  unfounded  in  fact.    See  pages  73-88,  and  88-108  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  History. 
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or 


An  Anglican  Ceremony  in  Laying  the  Corner  Stone  of  Kino's  College. 

A  stranger,  in  reading  an  account  of  the  late  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
Kings  College,  would  naturally  conclude  that  it  must  be  an  Episcopal  Institution  ;— that  the 
Mitre  will  be  on  all  of  its  pinnacles,  and  that  the  youth  of  every  name,  who  are  invited  to  enter  it, 
will  be  dazzled  with  its  glittering  horns.*  Now,  to  this  suprnposition  of  the  Mitre,  the  people  of 
Canada  could  have  no  reasonable  objection,  provided  King's  College  were  endowed  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  had  the  Royal  munificence  been  specially  designed 
for  its  advantage  alone.  Associations  of  individuals  may  manage  their  own  as  they  please ;— but 
it  ought  not  to  be  so  with  public  property. 

What  King's  College  is  Not,  and  What  it  Is. 

King's  College  is  no  more  an  Episcopal  Institution  than  it  is  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Methodist, 
V,.  a  Roman  Catholic  one.  It  is  public  property,  not  private  ;  it  is  Canadian,  not  sectarian ;  it  is 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  every  class,  so  far  as  it  may  be  entitled  by  its  numbers,  and 
can  furnish  representatives  suitably  qualified,  should  have  a  voice  in  its  Council ;  and,  if  it  were 
res'ricted,  as  it  oiight  to  be,  to  objects  purely  literary  and  scientific,  there  could  be  no  just  fear 
of  a  discordant,  or  misdirected,  management.  Trojan  and  Tyrian  here  occupy  the  same  ground 
and  can  act  with  perfect  unanimity.  Literature  and  Science  is  the  common  inheritance  both  of 
the  Jew  and  of  the  Greek  ;  both  can  cordially  unite  in  transmitting  it  to  their  children,  and  in 
such  a  matter,  there  can  be  no  fair  pretext  for  the  Greek's  lording  it  over  the  Jew. 

Intentions  of  Lord  Sydenham  in  Regard  to  King's  College. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  late  lamented  Governor-General, 
whose  melancholy  and  untimely  death  cast  so  deep  a  gloom  over  this  Province,  so  to  remodel  the 
Council  of  King's  College  as  to  remove  every  cause  of  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  undue 
influence  of  party  in  its  management;  and  that  no  part  of  the  revenues  should  be  applied  to 
any  other  than  literary  and  scientific  purposes.  To  extend  its  usefulness  and  to  draw  to  it  the 
youth  of  every  denomination.  It  was  further  said  to  be  part  of  his  scheme  to  favour  the  erection 
of  Theological  Seminaries  around  it,  but  to  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  respective  Relig- 
ious Bodies  founding  them,  and  to  be.  of  course,  wholly  under  their  own  control,  while  the  heads 
of  these  denominational  establishments  might  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Lni- 
versity  which  would  be  common  to  them  all.  Such  a  scheme,  worthy  of  the  comprehensive 
views  which  this  eminent  statesman  formed  on  all  gieat  questions,  is  well  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Colony  and  if  carried  out  by  his  successor  and  the  Legislature,  would  prevent 
some  fruitless  and  impracticable  undertakings,  and  ultimately  contribute,  beyond  all  other 
means,  to  unite  the  people  of  this  land  in  the  support  of  religion  and  order. 

Example  of  the  United  States  in  Rkgard  to  the  Multiplication  of  Small  Colleges. 

This  country  ought  not  to  waste  its  educational  resources  in  multiplying,  as  they  do  in  the 
United  States,  half  finished  Buildings,  under  the  name  of  Colleges,  where  one  or  two  Teachers, 
of  no  name,  dole  out,  amidst  sordidness  and  privation,  their  scanty  stores  of  learning  to  the  few 
lads,  that  by  a  forced  patronage  are  gathered  from  the  paltry  villages,  by  which  they  have  been 
erected.  Canada,  in  its  present  state,  will  not  furnish  students  for  more  than  one  University ; 
and  if  more  than  one  be  established,  there  will  not  only  be  a  waste  of  capital,  but  such  institu- 
tions, according  to  their  number,  will  emaciate  and  destroy  each  other.  The  learned  professions 
here  do  not  atfotd  numerous  openings  ;  they  offer  no  premium  to  the  cultivation  of  refined  and 
obstruse  learning  ;  and,  so  long  as  merchandise,  and  agriculture,  and  the  mechanical  arts  lead  to 
wealth  and  independence,  wliile  the  highest  abilities  in  professional  life  will  scarcely  suffice  to 
raise  their  professor  in  these  respects  above  the  humblest  level,  wo  must  not  expect  that  parents 
will  very  readily  run  into  exjieiiKO  that  can  bring  no  very  profitable  return,  in  order  to  procure 
a  liberal  education  for  their  sons. 

What  We  Should  Do  Under  Our  Changed  Conditions. 

If,  therefore  the  frustration  of  our  views  in  our  negotiation  for  the  transference  of  funds 
for  the  endowment  of  a  Theolo^'ical  professorship  from  Kings  to  Queen's  College  shall  prevent 
us,  for  the  present,  from  proceeding  in  a  work  not  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Country, 
and  shall  arouse  our  ])eople  to  assert  their  claims  upon  all  the  privileges  of  the  former  Royal 
Institution,  both  we  and  the  general  community  will  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 

the  ressilt. 

Robert  McGill. 

Niagara,  30th  of  May,  1842. 


*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  coromony  of  laying  the  Corner  Stone  of  King's  College,  see  pages 
202-209  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  History. 
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le  circum- 


LETTER  IV.— DID  NOT  THE  AMENDED  CHARTER  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE  DO 
AWAY  WITH  THE  THEOLOGICAL  PROFESSORSHIP  IN  IT? 

According  to  my  recollection  of  the  various  reports  and  discussions  that  preceded  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Charter  of  King's  College,  and  of  the  well  known  opinions  of  those,  by  whose  untir- 
ing energy  this  important  measure  was  effected,  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
to  divest  it  entirely  of  a  theological  character.  In  looking  at  the  special  changes  in  the  amended 
charter,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  intention  has  been  fully  embodied  in  it,*  and  that  King's 
College  cannot  now  be  viewed  with  any  propriety  as  a  Theological  Institution,  but  is  limited  to 
literary  and  scientific  objects.  No  particular  Religious  Denomination  has  any  special  claim 
upon  it. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Chair,  in  which  its  own  peculiar  dogmas  shall  be 
taught,  no  subscription  to  any  articles  of  religion  is  required  from  any  Professor ; — a  provision 
that  seems  plainly  to  imply  that  there  shall  be  no  Professors  of  Theology  acting  under  the  Char- 
ter in  that  University  and  supported  from  its  endowments,  t  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  and  it 
seems  to  be  in  conformity  with  that  entertained  by  the  Commissioners  (appointed  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Sir  George  Arthur  in  1839)— all  of  them  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
drew  up  the  Report  on  Education  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  it  would  be  quite  incom- 
petent for  the  Council  of  King's  College  to  establish  a  Chair  of  Theology  on  the  funds  of  the 
University  since,  except  under  authority  of  its  ow^n  by-laws,  the  Council  could  have  no  control 
or  jurisdiction  over  it.  If.  as  hns  been,  on  several  occasions,  recommended  and  proposed, 
"a  Theological  Professor  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  be  established  in  addition  to  that  for 
"the  Church  of  England  whose  lectures  the  candidates  for  holy  oi-ders  in  the  respective  churches 
"should  be  required  to  attend  "  J — it  would  certainly  create  much  dissatisfaction,  and  would 
manifestly  be  at  variance  with  that  line  of  policy  which  the  Government  has  for  some  time  fol- 
lowed in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  would  infringe  that  equality  of  privilege  which  the  amended 
Charter  was  designed  to  confer. 

Suggestion   That  the  two  Churches  Forego  Their  Claims  on  King's  College. 

I  do  not  scruple,  therefore,  to  declare  my  humble  judgment  that  it  would  be  better  far  for 
these  two  churches  to  relinquish  what  they  have  long  maintained  as  their  peculiar  claims — to 
forget  past  promises — to  ask  nothing  from  the  funds  of  King's  College  for  any  object  that  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  them  as  distinct  Religious  societies, — and  to  combine,  on  the  same  conditions 
with  all  classes,  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  that  education  which  is  common  to  all. 
Even  on  the  ground  of  a  free  competition,  they  need  fear  no  rivals,  or  that  aught  of  their  proper 
influence  and  just  superiority  will  be  diminished,  when  they  cease  to  bolster  them  up,  on  the 
basis  of  prescriptive  enactments. 

Effect  op  the  Clergy  Reserves  Bill  on  Denominational  Claims. 

The  Bill  for  the  disposal  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  (1840,)  has  levelled  all  distinctions  among 
religious  sects,  as  to  the  suppor-  granted  to  them  by  the  State,  and  it  would  be  sadly  unwise  and 
impolitic  to  persevere  in  an  invidious  claim,  unsanctioned  by  positive  law,  and  maintained,  if  at 
all,  by  the  accidental  circumstance  that  a  majority  happened  to  be  in  its  favour;— a  circumstance 
that  would  soon  be  reversed,  if  the  indignation  of  the  Country  should  be  aroused  by  their 
exclusive  and  partial  proceedings.     Nor  would  the  risk  of  popular  dissatisfaction   be  much 

*  Thia  opinion  is  apparently  based  upon  inference  and  not  upon  the  actual  text  of  the  revised 
Charter  of  King's  College,  as  "printed  on  pages  88,  89  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  History.  That 
revised  Charter  says:  .  .  .  "it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  any  .  .  .  Professor,  to  be  at  anytime 
appointed,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  subscribe  to  any  articles  of  Religion,"  etc. 
This  provision  is  not  prohibitory,  as  Mr.  McGill  infers. 

t  Nevertheless  the  Reverend  James  Beaven,  D.D.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  King's  College  on  the  21st  of  September,  1843— the  date  of  his  Warrant  of  appointment. 
See  page  293  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  :,his  History. 

t This  recommendation  may  have  been  proposed  "on  several  occasions,"  but  the  words  quoted 

those  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  in  1828,  and  are  given  in  full  on 


are  those  of  a  Special  Committee  ot  the  Imper 

page  254  of  the  First  Volume  of  thia  Documentary  History 


Sir  George  Arthur's  commission,  which  is 


;e,  see  pages 


referred  to  by  Mr.  McGill  strongly  objected  to  this  dual  Theological  Professorship  in  King's  College. 
Their  utterance  utt  this  subject  will  be  found  on  page  247  of  the  Third  Volumo  of  thip  History,  Tho 
names  of  these  Commissioners,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  subject  of  "  Education,"  were,  "the  Rev- 
erend John  McCaul,  liL.D.,  the  Reverend  Henry  James  Grasett,  M.A.,  and  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Bealy  Harrison,  Q.C.,  Civil  Secretary.     See  page  241  of  the  same  Third  Volume. 
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diminished  on  the  sunpositiv.n  that  our  Synod  obtained  the  endowment  of  a  Theological  Chair  m 
that  University,  or  what  has  been  promised  [?]  to  us  in  lieu  of  it- a  sum  equivalent  to  its  chargt* 
transferred  to  Queen's  College  for  that  object.  For  what  then  should  hinder  any  other  Denomi- 
nation from  demanding  a  similar  advantage  ?  And  thus  new  causes  of  discontent  and  agitation 
would  arise,  whicxi,  working  upon  old  remembrances,  would  soon  kindle  anew  the  strite  ot  par- 
ties and  convulse  the  fabric  of  society. 

Even  though  our  claim  were  much  more  indubitable  than  I  think  it  is,  we  had  better 
relinquish  it.  Little  is  lost  and  much  may  be  gained.  The  resources  availab  e  for  the  purposes 
of  general  science  will  then  be  more  ample  ;  the  different  Churches  being  called  on  to  support 
their  own  Theological  Halls,  will  regard  them  with  a  more  affectionate  interest  l.t'^^  clamour  or 
secbirian  favoritism  will  be  silenced;  and  religious  man  will  be  saved  the  necessity  of  a«king  the 
support  of  scoffing  politicians  to  a  cause,  which  they  may  regard  with  indifference,  and  some- 
times treat  with  hatred  and  scorn. 

Why  Public  Funds  Should  Not  be  Applied  to  Theological  ()b.tects. 

The  same  reasons  which  discountenance  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  funds  of  King's 
College  to  Theological  purposes  will  also,  in  the  peculiar  circumstanci^s  of  this  tountiy,  trown 
upon  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public  revenue  for  these  objects. 

I  would  not,  by  this  statement,  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  is  wnjng  in  the  State  to  main- 
tain Religion,  and,  as  one  means  to  this  end,  to  endow  Theological  fechmUs  ;  for  «»«  I  hokl  to 
be  the  highest  and  inost  sacred  duty  of  every  Christian  commonwealth;  but  ecclesuistical  aflfaim 
mav  sometimes  be  involved  in  such  perplexity  as  to  render  public  grants  in  any  form,  toi  the 
rjpporrof  religion,  inexpedient  and  imp.acticable.  When  a  Nation  is  divided  mto  numerous 
coSfl  cting  sects,  when  the  balance  of  parties  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  grant  State  assistance 
S  truth  without  granting  an  equivalent  aid  to  error,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Ch"«tian 
Statesman  shoukf  not  pi'cure  «tate  support  for  truth  by  such  a  --'P™;  1  '"J^^-^t^otn 
lend  any  aid  to  the  dissemination  of  error,  he  should  leave  truth  to  be  maintained  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  its  friends. 

Embarrassment  Would  be  the  Result  of  Giving  State  Aid  to  Denominations. 

Without  entering  upon  any  particular  illustration  of  the  morality  of  this  principle,  allow  mo 
to  saV  hit  our  Canadian  Statesnien  will  soon  find  themselves  involved  in  no  sma  1  embarrasB- 
ment  if  once  they  should  establish  a  precedent  for  conferring  public  grants  in  aid  of  every  Relig- 
SurDLom'nSn  that  may  petition  for  it,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  some  sectarian  project 
Even  were  thev  to  restrict  their  donations,-a  restriction  that  could  not  be  safe  y  attempted  m 
rhirProv?nce!-to  evangelical  Protestants   who  are  agreed  in  the  fundamental  Articles  of  their 
Creed   and  who  may  each  be  doing  some  service  to  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  morality  -I 
shoSfd  neveSeless  te  in  doubt  whether  more  evil  than  good  ""S^t  not,  m  the  end   result^rom 
a  nromiscous  liberality  in  support  of  permanent,  and  m  some  respects,  rival  Institutions.    What 
fsthnuty  of  every  ChristiaA  is  pre-eminently  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Statesmen,  to  attempt 
Jo  heal  the  d  visions  that  have  arisen  in  the  Church,  and,  consequently,  to  favour  no  measure 
that  would  buTd  up  sectarian  divisions  in  a  more  distinct  form  and  give  them  a  better  chance  of 
perpetuity. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  in  the  annual  budget  of  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  list  of 
donations  to  colleges  that  might  be  set  up  by  the  numerous  sects  in  this  country, --even  though 
he  were  a  sound  o^rthodox  Theologian,  and  had  rejected  the  worst  of  them  'vnd  disbursed  to  the 
rest  the  State  munificence  to  the  minutest  fraction,  in  proportion  to  their  numoers.  In  my 
judgment  such  a  policy  would  be  as  much  at  variance  with  enlightened  statesmanship  as  with 
true  piety ;  and  every  year  would  aggravate  its  mischiefs. 

Grants  foe  Literary  Departments  of  Sectarian  Colleges  Would  be  an  Evasion. 

Nor  could  it  materially  diminish  those  evils,  were  such  grants  bestowed  upon  sectarian 
Institutions  under  the  colour  that  they  would  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  li  erary  departments 
Sin  them.  Even  though  this  were  faitafuUy  done,  I  still  deem  it  ™P?l|tic  to  commit  any 
port  on  ofThe  public  funds  to  exclusive  and  sectarian  management,  over  which  the  general  pub- 
fic,  from  which  these  funds  were  derived,  could  have  no  direct  control.  If  the  State  as  is  its 
dutv  has  suflicieritlv  provided  for  the  higher  departments  of  education  in  the  country,  why 
^"*yL-!!^!:A"!!i,  S  bv  pubUc  amnt^?    And  why  should  any  party  feel  inclined  to 

SXnrthf;ulrilc'  Z^L^^s:^^  to  s^upport  one  of  a  sectarian  ordeV^    Such  sen^^^^^^^^^^ 
unless  they  are  given  up  to  the  State  and  incorporated  under  it*  general  scheme  must^interfe^^ 
with  it  and  be  Either  hostile  or  unnecessary,  and,  thorefore,  they  should  be  left  to  their  own 
resources. 
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Advantage  of  a  National  University,  Having  Control  of  Subordujate  Seminaries. 

Many  advantages  would  arise  to  the  general  interests  oi  education  by  the  tstablishment  of 
only  one  University,  having  such  a  control  over  all  subordinate  District  and  Ch.ssical  Grammar 
Schools  as  would  render  them  subservient  to  it.  In  these  higher  Classical  Schools,  students 
must  be  prepared  for  the  University.  Should  there  be  two  or  more  independent  Universities 
in  the  Country,  different  in  their  courses,  using  different  elementary  books,  or  differing  even  in 
even  so  trivial  a  matter  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  languages,  no  small  inconvenience 
might  arise  to  all  the  Classical  Schools  in  the  Country.  Students  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
parents,  will  most  usually  wish  that  they  shall  be  taught  in  the  Classical  Schools  at  which  they 
are  placed,  in  those  Grammars  and  forms  w  hich  are  known  to  be  approved  by  the  University,  to 
which  they  are  to  bo  sent,  and  thus  a  very  serious  difficulty  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  classical 
Master.  He  must  either  use  different  elementary  books,  according  as  the  University  prospects 
of  his  pupils  may  require,  or,  if  he  should  insist  that  all  must  use  the  same  books,  the  result  will 
be  that  many  of  his  pupils  will  make  their  first  appearance  at  the  University  under  great  disad- 
vantages, and  may  perhapn  find  it  necessary  to  learn  anew  technical  formulte  and  definitions, 
which,  at  their  stage,  contribute  nothing  to  their  improvement. 

The  question  as  to  what  elementai7  books  shall  be  used  in  the  District  Grammar  School 
creates  not  only  serious  difficulties  to  the  Teacher,  but  threatens  to  create  mischievous  division 
among  the  Trustees  who  hai)pen  to  have  different  predilecticms  on  that  point.  Were  there  only 
one  University,  cordially  8Ui)ported  by  the  Country,  an  uniform  system  of  instruction  could  be 
more  easily  introduced  into  Grammar  Schools,  a  circumstance  that  would  contribute  not  a  little 
to  their  greater  efliciency  ;  whereas  were  different  Universities  established,  in  which  the  rival- 
ships  of  distinct  sects  and  nationalities  might  prevail,  this  uniformity  might  not  so  easily  be 
attained. 

Practical  Application  of  the  foregoing  Arguments  to  Queen's  College. 

The  application  which  the  entire  argument  is  intended  to  have,  in  reference  to  our  own 
proceedings  as  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  is  this  :  that,  if  no  part  of  the  funds  of  King's  Col- 
lege be  Irtgitimatoly  applicable  to  the  establishment  of  Theological  chairs  for  any  sect,  even  with- 
in that  University,  we  ought  no  longer  to  prosecute  our  claims  for  the  fulfilment  of  [alleged] 
promises  that  were  made  to  us,  when  other  views  were  entertained  of  an  endowment  for  a  chair 
of  Theology  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  that,  as  the  State  has  made  sufficient 
provision  for  the  deptrtments  of  science  and  literature  in  King's  College,  it  would  be  altogether 
impolitic  and  unnecessary  to  grant  additional  public  funds  for  this  object ;  and,  until  the  increas- 
ing necessities  of  the  community  requite  it,  we  sh  tuld  decline  any  application  for  aid  from  the 
Legislature  in  behalf  of  Queen's  College,  and  make  no  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  at  present 
this  ptrt  of  our  Charter,  but  should  restrict  ourselves  to  the  carrying  out  of  that  part  only  which 
was  contemplated  in  the  original  design,— the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Faculty. 

In  the  future  another  University  may  be  required. 

The  time  will,  perhaps,  arrive  when  the  growing  wants  of  Canada  will  require  the  establish- 
ment of  another  University  ;  and  no  better  locality  could  be  selected  for  it  than  that  which  we 
have  chosen,  now  and  probably  then,  the  [present]  provincial  metropolis  (Kingston) ;  and  when 
our  Sovereign— (may  it  still  be  the  gracious  Queen,)  .  .  .—and  the  Legislature  will  feel 
warranted,  in  their  patriotic  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  to  grant  it  a  permanent  endowment 
even  more  ample  than  her  Royal  grandfather,  of  pious  memory,  granted  the  University  of  King's 
College,  Toronto.  Should  you,  Sir,  and  I,  have  the  honour  then  of  a  feat  at  the  Board  of 
Queen's  College,  and  should  .  .  .  Canada  then  unhappily  present  the  same  aspect 
of  religious  division  that  it  does  now.  I  will  be  ready  to  second  your  motion  for  a  petition  to  the 
Queen  for  an  amended  Charter,  in  which  every  hard-lined  Presbyterian  peculiarity  shall  be  ex- 
punged, and  our  Theological  chairs,  being  turned  out  to  the  bare  rock  on  the  bleak  side  of  the 
north  wall,  it  shall  be  agreed  that  all  the  comforts  within  shall  be  devoted  to  the  science  which 
is  common  to  all. 

Niagara,  Ist  of  June,  1842.  Robert  McGill. 

LETTER  v.— DESIRABILITY  OF  HAVING  A  WELL-EQUIPPED  UNIVERSITY. 

The  friends  of  general  education,  and,  in  this  class,  we  may  charitably  comprehend  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  would  be  disposed  to  vejuiee  in  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  funds 
of  King's  College  to  that  department  ;  nor  would  there  be  more  than  suflBcient  to  provide  in  the 
best  style  for  its  several  branches.  For,  not  to  mention  the  chairs  of  Philology,  and  of  Mental, 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  Country  like  this,  Natural  and  Mechanical 
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Science  upon  which  our  proBperity  is  so  immediately  dependent,  «hould  bo  fostered  with  a 
liberSy  wCh  they  have  not  share'd  in  some  of  the  older  seats  of  learning  ni  Britain,  iounded 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  and  chiefly  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Six  Chairs  at  least  suggested  fob  such  a  Univehsity. 

It  might  be  desirable  to  establish  not  fewer  than  six  distinct  chairs  for  this  object, 
videlicit ; —  „      „         ,  tt-  ^  j    i. 

1  For  Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed  ;  2.  For  I'hysics  ;  3.  For  l^,f»™l  «'«£  *fi  For 
cognates  ;  4!  For  ChemiUry  and  its  cognates  ;  6.  For  Engmeenng  in  all  its  branches  ;  6.  For 
Botany  and  Agriculture. 

Some  of  these  Chairs,  it  is  true,  might,  for  a  time,  be  united,  and  the  duties  discharged  by 
one  PrXssor  but  i  hould  never  be  forgotten  that  it  belongs  to  learned  men  m  Universities 
no?  Tnly  to  teach  what  is  known  in  their'respeotive  departments,  but  to  push  on  in  the  career 
of  liscove?^  and  to  extend  their  boundaries.  For  this  a  division  "/labor  is  necessary,  and  any 
proprJwTIich  offers  an  enlargement  of  means  for  this  object  should  not  be  rejected. 

The  Religious  Question  in  University  Education. 

Note  —I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  omit  the  following  porcion  of  *he 
Reverend  Mr.  McGill's  Letters  to  the  Honourable  William  Morris,  which  discuss 
the  "  vexed  question  "  of  the  days  in  which  they  were  written  videlicit :  "  Religion 
in  its  relation  to  Education." 

I  insert  these  portions  of  the  Letters,  because  they  form  the  Substratum  ot 
the  Letters  themselves,  and  also  because  they  illustrate  the  history  and  aspect  of 
the  question  at  the  time  when  Mr.  McGill  wrote  these  Letters.  His  style,  and  his 
arguments  on  the  question  itself,  are  marked  by  rare  moderation  and  practical 
wisdom,  both  of  which  were  somewhat  uncommon  in  his  day 

Reugion  will  not  suffer,  if  the  Denominations  be  ebquibbd  to  support  their  own 

Theological  Schools. 

.     1    •       u       ..„«  ;„  fi^ic  T,offf.r  is  not  to  force  the  obvious  proposition  that  the 
^^.  rrJaTE^Jic^rn  w  11  bVa^  Se  appropriation  of  larger  f u^nds^for  its  support  ; 

^Sli'caVSc^fo^f  te;^^^^^^^^^  ^^e  ministiy^  in  the  manner 

that  may  be  most  agreeable  to  their  own  order  and  views  of  duty. 

Religion  the  essential  basis  of  all  Tbue  Education. 

Tn  nresumina  to  offer  a  suggestion  of  this  nature,  I  trust  I  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of 
In  presuming  to  oner  »      BS  Religious  character,  or  to  place  Divine  science,— so 

no  human  scheme  can  prosper.  ,       ,.  .  ,         „         ,    ,  j 

T  have  never  heard  of  a  Literary   Institution,  from  which  religion  was  formally  excluded 

..  n  r?rlrd  Colleffe   Philadelphia!  and  the  failure  that  h-.s  attended  it  may  be  pointed  to 

save  one  nGirardOoiegei'im^^^  impiety- Religion  should  preside  ev  rywhere,  and, 

as  a  beacon  to  admonish  against  a  smmai   ""pieLy  |  blessing  upon  tliom,  all  human 

above  all,  in  the  Banctuaries  of  J^J  ™-^^  ^nl^^  ^thde  tl  L  is  f reel/adSiitted,  it  'surely  is  not 

Z:::SJtlS^^^^^l^^^'^^^'^'  -der  anyUanan  costume  in  halls 

consecrated  to  the  study  of  science.  j  *  u        j 

Has  true  nietv  not  a  substantial  reality,  a  distinct  spirit  that  may  be  seen  and  felt,  and 

exprfss  its  diSy?  whatever  its  possessor's  notions  may  be  on  many  points  respecting  which 

Theologians  have  Tieenly  debated  1 
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Men  of  extensive  erudition  and  profound  Hcience  indeed,  and  such  only  uhould  he  honoured 
with  orticeH  in  our  University,  are  not  the  niowt  likely  porHons  to  attach  an  undue  iuipoitance  to 
minute  and  dftubtful  things  ;  and  the  reformers  of  the  Charter  of  King's  College  have  done  well 
in  requiring  nt)  j)recise  confessions  from  them.  To  whatever  denomination  of  Christians  they 
belong,  if  they  bo  Christians  in  reality,  their  spirit  and  example  will  have  a  salutary  influence 
upon  their  students  ;  and  it  will  detract  nothing  from  the  excellence  of  a  demonstration  in 
Mathematics,  though  the  Teacher  in  that  Chair  should  entertain,  like  Pascal,  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  Pope  ;  nor  would  it  mar  any  prelection,  or  experiment  in  i)hysic8  should  the 
Lecturer,  like  Brewster,  have  leanings  towards  Presbytery.  The  religion  of  such  men  will  be 
acknowledged,  though  marked  with  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  particuLir  Church  with  which 
tliey  are  connected,  in  circumstance,  at  least,  where  any  display  of  such  peculiarities  would  be 
altogether  gratuitous  and  irrelevant. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  right  that  the  best  guarantees  should  be  demanded,  which  the  nature 
(if  the  case  admits  of,  that  Professors  in  arts  and  the  sciences  be  sincere  believers  in  the  Christian 
faith,  and  exemplary  in  their  lives,  it  is  enough  that  they  be  eminently  (pialitied  for  the  dejiart- 
nients  to  which  they  have  been  prefei'red.  Religion  will  never  be  thrust  out  of  its  proper  place 
in  any  Institution,  over  which  religious  men  preside. 

Is  Denominationalism Essential  to  a  Proper  Homage  paid  to  Religion? 

But,  if  any  one  be  inclinetl  to  maintain  that  proper  homage  is  paid  to  I'oligiim  only  when  the 
peculiar  forms  and  customs  of  his  own  denomination  are  introduced,  though  the  University  be 
frequented  by  youth,  the  greater  pai"t  of  whom  are  of  a  different  persuasion,  I  should  dissent 
from  his  opiniim.  Where  such  forms  are  expressly  enjoined  by  divine  authority,  the  exclusion 
of  them  would  be  tantauKJunt  to  the  exclusion  of  all  religion,  and  the  observance  of  them  would 
be  a  dutiful  homage  ;  but,  should  there  be  no  divine  authority  claimed  f(U'  them  ;  should  it  be 
admitted  that  an  acceptable  worship  may  be  presented  unto  God  in  other  forms  ;  and  should  it 
happen  that  many  may  have  objections  to  them,  on  what  they  deem  scrii)tural  and  conscientious 
grounds,  then  the  obtruding  of  such  forms  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  V)e  called  a  doing 
homage  to  religion.  But  apart  from  tiiese  considerations,  such  a  measure  might  be  objected  to 
on  the  grounds  both  of  justice  and  expediency. 

The  Case  of  Kino's  Colleci  is  one  ix  Point. 
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If  Ring's  College  were  the  only  University  in  Canada,  and,  in  so  far  as  public  endowment 
is  concerned  it  is,  and  were  the  students  attending  it  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations respectively,  and  should  it  be  decided  that  the  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church  must  be 
observed  there  as  a  fundamental  part  of  its  order  and  discipline,  it  is  clear  that,  a  sort  of  violence 
would  be  done  to  the  religious  feelings  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  College,  by  which  parents  and 
the  religious  Denominations  to  which  they  severally  belong  would,  in  some  degree,  be  affected, 
and,  in  the  resenting  of  which,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  take  a  part.  If  conformity  were  im- 
perative, it  would  be  tantamount  to  the  converting  of  King's  College  into  an  Episcopal  Insti- 
tution, and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  Episcopalians  ;  and,  even  though  attendance  and  con- 
formity were  not  indispensable,  and  imperative,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  the  religious  guardians 
of  the  youth  connected  with  other  Denominations  might  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  fortify  them 
with  such  warnings  and  instructions  as  would  have  no  favourable  bearing  upon  the  religious 
forms  adopted  in  the  College,  and  the  more  so  if,  as  it  might  be  deemed,  the  measure  were  a 
mere  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Council.  There  are  better  modes  of  doing  homage  to  Religion 
in  a  seat  of  learning,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  all,  than  by  the  establishment  of  Religious 
Worship  in  any  one  of  its  sectarian  forms.     This  may  appear  in  the  sequel. 


il 


What  the  Amended  Charter  of  King's  College  Contemplated, 


The  amended  Charter,  however,  evidently  contemplates  the  possibility,  that  the  Professors 
and  Officers  in  this  University,  as  well  as  students,  may  not  be  adherents  of  the  same  Church  ; 
and  it  would  clearly  be  inconsistent  with  its  just  and  liberal  spirit,  to  enforce,  or  countenance, 
any  sectarian  nu)de  of  worship  within  it  ;  and  since,  as  I  view  the  case,  no  portion  of  its  funds 
can  now  be  rightfully  appropriated  to  Theology,  the  perplexity  that  might  have  arisen  from  the 
conflicting  pretensions  of  the  different  sects  is  removed  out  of  the  way.  Science  is  left  in 
possession  of  the  property.  Theologj-  can  look  for  no  more  than  perhaps  the  permission  to 
s<|uat  within  the  enclosures.  Inhospitable  as  this  may  seem  to  a  branch  of  Science  more 
important  than  all  the  rest,  it  may  be  shewn  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church 
among  us,  some  advantages  may  result  from  it. 
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The  Natural  and  Proper  Way  of  Choohino  Profk».soh8  of  Tumhoai. 

The  fi«t  of  theso  respects  is  the  ,vi.i...intinont  of  the  ProfosHors  of  Divinifcv  Had  the  King'R 
College  Council  p.msesHo.l  the  power  of  en.h.wing  Thcl-Kical  OhauK,  it  would  Pr-l'-vhly.  hh  tT,o 
custom  is  in  such  caHOH,  have  claimed  the  right  of  proHentnig  personH  to  them.  Now,  the  i  ght 
S  appo  n  ment,  or,  at  leant,  of  nominatio.i.  ou^ht.  undoubtedly,  to  rent  wi  h  the  hpm  ual 
Au  1  ori  en  in  e  vch  Church,  an<l  n..t  in  any  Council,  over  which  the  Church  can  have  no  control ; 
a^d  or  his,  there  will  bet:iie  Ktronger  reaHon,  sh.mld  the  Councd  heconiposod  of  l'^"''""  '«1""«- 
Sto  different  Roligious  Denominations,  oi  whom  there  n.ay  be,  now  and  then,  a  /^'^  w  ' ji^V" 
n  f  reliKious  character  at  all .  The  right  of  n<.mination,  and  of  sunorvisi.m,  of  the  Pr^/ossors 
o  Theology  would  bo  esteemed,  1  think,  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  I  am 
sure,  it  would  be  held  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Canada  and  by  the  Methodist  Conference,- 
ft  thing  that  could  not  be  surrendered  on  any  conditions. 

The  piety,  the  orthodoxy,  the  fidelity  of  such  ofhce-bearers,  must  have  so  much  influence 
unon  Che  well-being  of  the  Church  which  has  entrusted  fco  their  care  the  training  of  young  men 
fTthe  S.rcred  (MH?e,  that,  not  to  watch  over  them  with  a  vigilant  ej-eniight  soon  bring  nto 
peri  the  most  valuable  interests.  When  each  Denomination  is  left  to  provulo  for  ts  wn 
Geological  Professors,  no  ditHeulty  is  likely  to  arise  respecting  their  appointment  and  super- 
vision. 

Benefit  to  bach  Church  of  tub  inuependence  of  its  Theolooical  Faculty. 

Another  benefit  would  result  from  this  independence  of  the  Theological  Faculty  --each 
Church  would  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  direct  the  Course  of  Study  in  that  Science.  The  Presby- 
Sn  Churc  as  allays  claimedf  an.l.  it  seems  to  me,  the  inalienable  r-Kht  of  every  Church,  to 
nrerr'be  the  extent  and  Course  of  Study  to  be  pursued  by  candidates  for  the  Miuistry  and  by 
Kessors  o?  Divinity,  who  are  re.,uired  to  conform  to  these  regulations.  But  I  see  nothing  m 
thfconstitution  of  Ki^ig's  CoUe^'e  to  guarantee  this  right  to  any  Religious  Body,  not  even  to  the 
SmSf  El  gland.  If  the  Conned  ot  King's  College,  for  the  time  being,  were  obsequious  to 
tl  e  Prehls  fuch  an  authority  might  perhaps,  in  courtesy,  be  conceded  to  them  ;  but  it  could 
not  rest  n  any  sure,  ov  constitutional,  right.  The  R<.dy  that  holds  the  purse-strings  might,  on 
some  impirtaJt  occasion,  set  at  nought  ecclesiastical  authority  Were  the  Professors  of 
TheoloS  appointed  and  maintained  each  by  their  own  Reli-^ious  Body,  and  made  subject  to  Us 
jurisdictU  ilone,  such  an  evil  could  never  possibly  occur,  or  might  speedily  be  remedied. 

Students  in  Divinity  Should  be  alvi^ays  under  Church  Supervision. 

Further,  it  is  held  to  be  indispensable,  that  Students  in  Divinity  throughout  their  entire 
course  shall  be  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Church.  It  claims  the  right  of 
r>reJcribir  he  standard  of  literary  attainment  that  must  be  reached  by  Student-candidates 
m evious":  t  eir  entering  upon  the  course  of  Theological  studies  ;  of  examining  every  applicant 
Krov  ous  o  his  admission  into  the  Divinity  Hall  ;  and,  at  any  t  me  afterwards  to  inquire  into 
his  Droficiencv,  and  as  to  whether  his  conduct  be  suitable  to  his  views.  Such  a  power  would 
scarcely  be  acknowledged  in  any  department,  not  under  the  entire  control  of  ecclesiastical 
rutWity  College  Corporaticms  have  always  manifested  a  very  sensitive  jealousy  of  foreign 
bZrWce.  In  the  Scottish  Universities,  which  are  of  ecclesiastical  origin  the  supervision  of 
tie  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  secured  by  law.  But,  is  the  origin  of  King's  College  the 
same  and  would  any  supervision,  not  secured  by  law,  be  granted  to  one  Church,  or  more,  out  of 
courtesy  i     I  doubt  it ;  no  one  could  safely  trust  in  that  courtesy. 

Objections  to  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  King's  College.— Scottish  Examples. 

I  discover,  moreover,  very  serious  objections,  sh.nild  the  Divinity  faculty  of  King's  College, 
as  it  may  poss'bly  be  con  tituted,  go  beyond  its  province,  and  so  far  intermeddle  with  Theology 
as  to  arant  Degrees  in  that  Faculty.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  absurdity  m  the  proceedings  of  our 
Scottish  Universities,  and  I  presume  many  others  are  equally  absurd  in  this  particular.  Some 
dSen  of  Professors  'constitute  the  College  Senate,  only  two  or  three  of  whom  belong  to  the 
department  of  Theology,  the  rest  not  knowing,  some  of  theni  not  caring  much  about  the  mat- 
ter S  of  them  wis&  a  clerical  tittle  for  a  friend,  d'l>gf  ^^y  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  i 
their  consent  is  obtained,  and,  indue  time,  the  said  fnend  is  pronounced  a  Doctor  of  Divmity 
Now  even  let  us  make  the  large  supposition,  that  such  an  honour  is  never  conferred  upon  an 
unworthy  person,  we  may,  nevertheless,  gravely  question  the  authority  of  the  persons  presuming 
to  confer  it. 
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DirrKRBNCK    IN   TUB   OLn    AND   NEW    CONDITIONH   AND   HODEH   OF   UNIVEIWITY   ProOIULRE. 

Thu  GhiiirH  of  thosu  Co  lof^tntu  IiiBtitutiotiH,  Ix)  it  ruinumhurud,  nt  their  tirat  foundation, 
no  long  lis  UoumiiiHm  was  thu  KNtahhHhed  RoHgion,  wuro  all  Hllud  with  Churchinuii  and  Divu. 
and  thoro  was  no  incongruity  in  a  Senate,  ho  coiapoHed,  conferring  DegreuH  in  Divinity  ;  for, 
individually,  they  were  all  ecclesiaHticH,  and,  corporately,  they  belonged  to  the  prevailing 
Cliurch,  and  were  sulxmlinate  to  it.  But,  in  Scotland,  in  modern  tiuieH,  the  case  iH  very  differ- 
ent. With  the  exception  of  the  ProfoHHorH  of  Theology,  the  MeinberH  of  t!io  College  Senate 
uiay  be  very  looHely  connected  with  the  Church,  and  may  even  entertivin  sentimentH  very  much 
vt  variance  with  the  established  Htandardw  of  ortho<loxy.  For  such  a  Mody  to  confer  such  a 
Divinity  title  upon  an  Ofhcebearer  in  the  House  of  God. — a  title  which  in  supposed  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  bent  judges  only  upon  perHons  highly  distinguiHlied  for  their  knowledge  of  sacred 
learning— is  a  bold  and  preposterops  intrusion  into  a  province  not  rightfully  submitted  to  them. 

Application  of  tubse  Remarks  to  Kino's  Colleob. 

Now  Sir,  are  not  the  same  absurdities  likely  to  rise  up  in  King's  College,  shou  d  its  Faculties 
not  be  restricted  to  the  department  of  art  and  science  /  It  is  not  requin-d  by  the  statute  that 
tiie  Professors  in  these  departments  should  bo  very  minutely  orthodox, — that  they  should  all  be 
ecclesiastics  of  one  order,  or  occlesiusticH,  at  all  ; — oven,  should  the  old  system  of  exclusion  be 
pevHovered  in,  under  the  reformed  Charter,  there  will  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  Members 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  the  Senate,  who  may  bo  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  Puseyite,  or 
anti-Puseyite  ;  and,  why  should  it  be  thought  desirable  tt)  commit  to  such  liands  the  disposal  of 
ecclesiastical  honours  ?  The  most  enlightened  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  would  surely 
,iish  it  otherwise,  and,  in  this  wisli,  all  other  Denominations  would  heartily  join  ;  for  no  beam 
■if  academical  hcmour  would  ever  shine  on  them,  and,  if  it  did,  they  couhl  not  consistently 
'jsteem  it  of  any  value.  In  short.  Sir,  to  remove  the  possibility  of  such  an  absurdity,  and  the 
1^^;  ils  that  might  arise  out  of  it, — a  Senate  so  constituted  should  liave  no  power  to  confer  Degrees, 
except  in  Arts,  leaving  to  the  Faculties  of  Theology  and  Medicine  the  distribution  of  honours  to 
their  own  alumni. 

My  Remarks  apply  only,  and  primarily,  to  Degrees  in  Divinity. 

It  is,  however,  with  Degrees  in  Divinity  that  I  am  at  present,  chiefly  concerned  ;  and,  T 
fancy  that  I  can  discover,  in  the  establishment  of  distinct  ecclesiastical  Schools  by  the  different 
Religious  Denominations,  a  method  of  granting  Degrees  in  Divinity  more  consistent  with  reason 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  ofli.;e  of  Doctor,  or  Toachei-,  in  the  Church  is  of  divine  institu- 
tion, and  the  Church  alone  has  authority  to  confer  it.  The  custom  of  Colleges  confening  the 
title,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  we  owe,  I  suppose,  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and,  if  it  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  preserve  the  custom,  we  might,  with  some  advantage,  consult  His  Holiness 
the  Pope,  or  the  College  of  Cardinals,  as  to  the  particular  rules  by  which  the  custom  should  be 
governed  ;  and  1  apprehend  we  might  find  authority  for  thus  expressing  them  : — 

"  The  conferring  of  degrees  in  Theology  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology;  this 
should  be  composed  of  ecclesiastics  alone,  and,  or  directly,  under  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
only  with  its  consent,  expressed  or  implied,  can  tliis  honour  be  lawfully  conferred." 

Were  such  the  practice,  I  am  pursuaded  the  Degree  would  have  far  more  value  attached  to 
it  ;  and  it  would  really  be  more  significant  of  its  true  object,  were  it  never  bestowed  except  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  spiritual  rulers,  founded  on  the  peculiar  eminence  and  merit  of  the 
candidate 

Divinity  Degrees  should  be  regarded  as  a  Symbol  of  the  Denominational  Standard 

OF  Each  Religious  Body  granting  them. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  every  Church  would  act  independently  through  its  spiritual 
rulers,  and  its  Theological  Faculty.  We  should  then  have  Denominational  doctorships,  which 
would  be  respectively  estimated  for  so  much  as  they  were  worth. 

This  icheme  would  demolish  the  walls  of  exclusiveness  that  'party  '  has  built  around  the 
fountains  of  academical  honour  ;  it  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  Religious  Bodies,  according  to 
the  standard  they  might  adopt,  to  affix  their  own  value  to  their  own  Divinity  Degrees  ;  and, 
M'hat  would  prove  a  still  more  substantial  benefit,  it  would,  probably,  unite  more  perfectly  the 
title  with  the  qualification.  For  these  reasons,  I  should  prefer  the  establishment  of  Theological 
Seminaries  for  the  different  Religious  Denominations,  to  be  inder  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  to 
be  maintained  at  their  own  charge,  either  out  of  their  propoition  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  fund,  or 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  respective  adherents. 
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How   EACH    RkUCOU.    DkNOM.HAT.ON    M.UHT   TAKl    A..VANTA..r,   OF   K.N(.'H   CoLLKOK. 

To  draw  fr.>.u  thiH  ..hen.o.  h..wever,  it«  fnU  f -^^^/lllJ'j.^^^tr'^llm.SS  Jvl^i-fJ'  <^ 
luHtitution  ;  HU.l    wero  ,.r..,,or  I»V'*'''7;''''"':,';"^'t/,eS"e^^^^  HtudontH   of 

i;;:[;;;?;^Sort^::vi,^^:^5l=tlxirt;^^^ 

illd  luoml  iu.i.iovomont  of  the  junior  «tudo..t.  Kreatly  pro.notod. 

PKinKNCB    DUTATKS   THK    N«CK«H.TV   OK    PB..VID,N..    KOR  THE    DIHCPLINE   OK    STCI.KKT.. 

It  is  very  clear  that,  in  the  preHont  Htntc  of  .ociety  »^/'-,^-f,i^;^:;;:i^ry^uI;Vin'£ 
i,„poHBil.le  t.r  n-ocuro,  .t  avy  n.odonvte  ^l-;*']?"' ^"";^  "«  L  ^t  rLl  ch  le  gre.vt'r  evils  might 
private  houBOH  ;  and,  1  very  nu.ch  doubt  whether,  even  .ft  wore  j.raci^^^^^  are  c.llocted  in 

li  be  «.M.erated  than  tho«e  which  '"'ve  some  nnes  '     -•\^^  «^,^J  ^"  «,'     Jen.ative  ;  and,  in 
„„,nberK  in  the  Han.e  ed.hce.     llowever  ^^  ™y  ^^^^  a  Ivantage.     l$y  appoint- 

,„y  cpini.m,  a  n.ea«ure  *  -«  ron^e;-^ '~^^^^^^^  eHtablislunentH,  dieor- 

r:Sr:l;fred!rrt^enr  twlJorS:^  thinUlit.   en.a.the   ent.re 

■Bwices  of  a  Tutor  of  tlie  highest  (luahtications.  ,    _  „ 

bestowed  in  vain. 

Gbnkha.  ekkkct  ok  xue   mkasuhks  hehkxn  suoOesteo  on  the  phovxsxons  kok  the  btuuv 

OK   Theology. 

But  it  is  n.ore  closely  connected  with  my  ^^^^^^It^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
«ff«rt  of  such  a  measure,  hh  that  now  recommended,  upon  the  stuuy  oi  oacieu  ,     .     ,  „      . 

^'^thtorhapsb;  thought  ha^rdou.  by  some^^^^^^^^^^ 

naries  by  different  Religious  Denominations   in  "'I'  f  JJ""^  P^f^f  strffes 

controversies  kindled,  both  among  the  Teachere  '"'djheir  ^sc  p^^^^^^^^  ^s   hey  aVe  unfavourable  to 

the  Advantaoe.  vs.  the  Hazabd,  of  a  Wide  Ranok  ok  Investioation  in  Theolo.v. 

But  while  we  loo.  at  the  ha^rd   let  us  r^^^^^l^^^^^^"^ 
iB  gained  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  ' «?  ^^e  in  el  ect^  a^  ene^^^^^  l        .^.^^  ^^^. 

range  of  investigation,  by  concealing  f^e  .'b  ections  of  ««  ^^  «Suitage  for  students,  at  least 
jeot  always  in  the  same  aspect ;  '^"'^  ^  ^^ould  jleen  it  n^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

in  the  higher  stages  "f'heir  courses  to  hav^^^^^^^^ 
Church,-a8  Paley  and  Pusey    Hi  land  Chalmers   wa^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ecclesiastical  order  ;  and, 


-r  W^tsoi^^exnound  J^^ ^^';^^^^^^\J^^^-^^^        ^^^  T^'  ' 
" ,„fi  Tii^rsniiacitv  tnev  might  nut  ue  tt  iuti._ i- -     ..  • 

ma    pi-ispunuii-j     V,       J  b        TD_„j.,.<,4...^f    T«o,>»iarH     hut.  if  an    ODU 
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vatu  itudieH  and  in  tlKnr  puVtlio  uiiniiitrutionH.  In  soino  cHHes  thuy  would  ){Aiy  inoro  by  liatuninK 
11  lioiir  to  Hiieh  inoii  tlmn  hy  a  iiionth'n  rending  on  thu  Miniu  suliject.  Moroovor,  JSir,  I  do  not 
iiniif^ino  lliiit  tlio  evil  would  ovurhiilimuu  tlu;  ){*">d,  Wure  thu  discipleH  of  Miiyiiooth  nnd  (^iioen'i 
to  |)itch  thiiir  tuntn  on  the  oppoNitu  Hidim  of  »  iprndranglo  in  tho  Collu^u  Avenue,  iind  come  out 
(liiily,  SiindiiyH  exceptud.  upon  the  iiiterni<-diatr  urea  to  try  whio'i  liNti  tliu  lioat  in  thu  Hi'^unient. 
Anionic  V((inerouH  youth.  Hiich  contuHtH  might  nuithur  hu  hitter,  <  utsutMiily  ;  and  even  though 
truth  for  11  time  hIioiiUI  iiiaku  few  prosulytoh,  the  extrenivH  of  orrnr  wotdii  hu  niodurated  in  a 
n^gion  of  free  diHCU!<Hioii,  and  intoJurHnuc  and  Hupurstition  would  become  lens  pernicioua  in  thi< 
near  neighboihoud  of  liberality  and  evangelism. 

How    MICH    WOULn    DkI'KNK    I'l'ON   TUB   PeK.SONNKI.   ok  TlIK   TlIKOLOUIC'AL  TeAOUKRM. 

My  chief  hoiio  of  huccosh,  Imwovor,  n  ih  on  tho  clmriicter  of  the  men  who  Hhoold  bo 
Hppointed  to  teach  in  tlioHo  i'licological  SunanHrieH.  Should  tho  oviingulical  i'rofossorH  he  men 
of  o.xtonsivc  erudition  and  uminent  iibility,  of  enlightened  and  Hcriptural  vii  wh,  heartily  diopoHetl 
to  a  mental  Hubiiersion  of  dogmas,  doubtful  and  unimportant,  and  sincerely  lUisirou.H  of  proiui/t- 
ing  tho  unity  of  the  Church,  thoy  mii^ht,  byafloctionate  conference  and  united  prayer  and  hal- 
lowed invcHtigation,  attain  to  Miich  a  harmony  of  judgment  and  of  feeling  in  sacred  things  u»,  in 
its  communication  to  their  respective  classes,  and  by  them  to  the  Congregations  of  which  they 
may  become  tho  spiritual  (luides,  would  prepare  the  way  for  tho  healing  of  those  divisions  which 
are  the  reproach  of  our  Common  Faith,  and  a  sore  hindrance  to  our  religious  and  political  well 
being.  VVhen  wo  c<mtemj)late  the  mighty  influence  which  one  or  two  men,  holding  an  exalted 
station  in  an  university,  may  exert  -[ion  tho  ministry  of  the  Church,  and,  throuuh  it,  upon  all 
its  Members,  the  hope  that  I  have  ventured  to  express  ought  not  to  be  denounced  as  chimerical 
and  delusive.  It  would  not  bo  easy  to  estimate  tho  effect  which  the  labours  of  the  late  vener- 
able Professor  of  Divinity  in  tho  University  of  Olacgow,  or  of  the  present  celebrated  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had  in  reviving  a  moie  evangelical  temper  in  the 
Ministers  of  tho  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and,  from  tho  rosu  t  of  Pusey's  labours  in  <  )xford,  we  may 
loam  also  what  an  influence  for  evil  may  rest  with  one  individual.  ...  So  what  might 
not  Protestant  Doctors  of  eipial  learning  and  greater  wisdom,  accomplish  in  the  same  station 
towards  perfecting  that  Reformation  for  which  we  have  so  many  reasons  to  bltss  (Jod  / 

Whekk  RKLKiiors  Schisms  Mostly  Ohkiinatk. 

As  most  f>f  the  remarkable  schisms  that  have  rent  ^he  Church  have  originated  with  the 
learned,  and  in  seats  of  learning,  we  look  to  the  same  <|uarter  for  the  instruments  that  shall  heal 
them.  When  the  (Jamaliels  are  perfectly  joined  U  gether  in  the  tame  mind  and  in  the  same 
juilgment,  we  shall  probably  see  unity  among  those  that  sit  at  their  feet  ;  and  1  can  see  no  more 
likely  way  of  accomplishing  this  than  by  placing  in  friendly  juxtaposition,  around  the  same  Uni- 
versity, the  most  learned  and  pious  men  of  all  parties,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Divine 
science  of  Theology,  who  may  together  occasionally  look  into  the  gulfs  of  mystery  that  they  can- 
not fathom,  define  the  points  about  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dispute,  and  agree  to  take 
their  pUce  side  by  side  as  brethren,  on  the  sure  and  common  ground  clearly  prepared  for  them 
by  the  levelation  of  God. 

Results  which  mikht  follow  if  the  Kino's  Colleoe  Council  seconded  these  Views. 

Were  the  Council  of  King's  College,  on  tho  one  hand,  and  the  several  Religious  Denomina- 
tions on  the  other,  to  act  in  conformity  with  these  views,  the  causH  of  general  education  would 
be  a  gainer  by  tho  inheritance  of  ampler  funds  and  a  wider  diflusion  or  knowledge  ; — and  the 
sacred  Science  of  Theology  would  flourish  more  under  the  care  of  the  Church,  which  is  its 
proper  guardian. 

NiAo.ARA,  7th  June,  1842.  RonrRT  McGill, 


<n 


LETTER  VL— THE  RECENT  MOVEMENT  IN  FAVOUR  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION 
IN  UPPER  CANADA  NOT  WIDE  SPREAD  IN  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

It  i.s  interesting  to  know  from  an  independent  source,  such  as  is  repre.sented 
by  the  Writer  of  these  Letters,  what  was  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  regard  to 
Common  School  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  in  1841,  when  tho  foundation  of  our 
Public  School  System  was  first  laid.  Collateral  evidence  of  another  kind  point 
also  in  the  same  direction.     Up  to  that  time  the  Country  Schools  were,  as  a  rule, 
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conducted  by  very  inferior  Teachers,  and,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  in  the  way  of 
Salaries.  Besides,  taxation  for  school  purposes  was  unknown,  and  School  Houses 
were  of  the  rudest  construction.-of  rough  logs,  generally-with  slab  roofing. 
(The  testimony  of  the  local  Superintedents  of  Schools,  quoted  on  pages  286,  7  of 
the  Futh  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History  fully  confirms  these  statements). 

Apart  from  these  facts,  the  Common  School  Act  of  1841  was  very  unpopular ; 
and  a  formal  Report  on  the  subject  was  adopted  by  the  Home  District  Council 
in  February,  1842,  as  given  on  pages  223,  4  of  the  same  Fifth  Volume.      See  also 

pages  232,  3  and  2G7. 

Bishop  Strachan's  objection  to  the  Common  School  Act  of  1841  was  solely 
on  religious  grounds.     See  pages  269,  70  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  History. 

Mr.  McGill's  Sixth  Letter  is  as  follows  :— 
Although  little  has  yet  been  done  for  its  advancement  in  Canada,  Education  has  always  been 
a  favor  te  topic  among  the  people.  Their  Representatives  in  the  Provnicia^  Assembly  have  not 
faUed  or8ome>lrs%ogveit  a  large  space  in  their  deliberations.  The  appropriation  of 
monies  for  Us  support  from  the  public  treasury  could  always  have  been  a  popular  measure, -a 
rcumstance  .haf  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  benefis  of  education  were 
duly  appreciated  among  us.  But,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  ob3erved  certain  indications,  «"  Jhe  Part 
of  the  people  in  certain  quarters,  since  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  <=«y;^7  '"*"  ^f^^y^'j'; 
nresont  Common  School  Law  (of  1841),*  which  have  awakened  in  me  the  suspicion  that,  notwith- 
^aTungalUhe  noise  upon  the  subject;  education  is  not  really  held  in  high  estimation  among  us, 
and  is  very  far  from  being  sure  of  a  liberal  maintenance. 

The  Taxation  Authoeized  by  The  School  Act  of  1841  Will  Likely  Prevent  It.s  Success. 

The  munificent  appropriation  of  £5)  OOC  annually  is  indeed  a  very  well  liked  part  of  the 
measure  "but  taxatio^n  toL  equal,  or  a  larger  amount  by  the  District  «"™«^^°/\by  no  mea^^^^ 
so  palatable  ;  and,  although,  the  school  fees  have  been  reduced,  in  heu  of  this,  by  more  Uian 
oneCir  and,  although,  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  at  1^^^^^^  from  families,  in  which 
Siere  «re  cMldren,  to  obkin  the  benefit  of  the  law,  will  probably  be  less  than  the  sum  saved  to 
them  by  the  reduction  of  the  school  fees,  yet  I  greatly  fear  that  the  scheme,  ^^h  ^lu^  ^°»<i^\- 
tion  will  drag  heavily  ;  and  that  our  Canadian  love  of  education  will,  in  the  end  be  found  no 
ria";hor?ur  Canadian  hatred  of  t  .xation.  It  will,  by  and  by  I  think,  appear  that  a  jant  from 
the  public  Treasury  is  a  popular  measure  only  so  long  as  it  is  drawn  from  sources  not  directly 
connected  with  the  people's  pockets  .-preventing  a  drain  upon  them,  rather  than  creating  one. 

I  confess  to  you.  Sir.  that  I  have  seen  nothing  within  the  range  of  my  own  observation  that 
would  authorize  me  to  conclude  that  there  existed  anv  very  general  disposition  among  the 
people,  either  by  a  voluntary  liberality  on  their  part,  or  by  a  willing  submission  to  be  taxed,  to 
a2d  to  Common  Schools  a  secure  and  sufficient  maintenance.  Cheap  education  is  wanted  ;  I 
h^Jen^tseeTm^hdesireforany  improvement  in  quality  ;  and  I  -*her  fear  that  the  lo.v-prj.ed 
article  hawked  about  by  "literate  intinerants  who  are  too  lazy  for  matiual  labor  for  which  alone 
Sy  a^e  Sed  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  very  generally  introducing  that  better  ware  which 
can  be  expected  only  irom  educated  and  well  paid  nien.+ 

Such  a  State  of  Feeling  is  not  Favourable  for  the  Success  of  Higher  Education. 

I  make  this  allusion  to  the  popular  feeling,  as  respects  Common  School  Education,  to  intro- 
duce mTopinion,  that  we  mustnotlook  for  much  sympathy  from  tb is  quarter  m  behalf  of 
ColleSe  Institutions,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  these  should  be  placed  upon  a  foundation 
which  the  vox  popnli  could  not,  by  any  of  its  sudden   and  capricious   warblings,    disturb.      The 

•  For  a  copy  of  thi.s  Common  School  Act  of  1841,  See  pages  48-55  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this 
Documentary  History.  ,=o    i«o  ^f   <i,» 

t  For  the  circumstances  under  which  this  munificent  grant  was  made,  see  pages  159,  160  of  th 
same  Fourth  Volume.  ,  „      ,  i 

+Thi8  oninion  in  regard  to  the  popular  indifference  to  the  necessity  for  good  Teachers  is  amply 
bornrout\TtTe  eiuallv  strong  opi^uons  on  the  subject  quoted  on  page  307  of  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  History  ;  and  on  page  3,  137  and  245  of  the  Third  Volume. 
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DCCATION. 


existence  and  support  of  Colleges  should  not  rest  on  the  uncertain  issues  of  a  vote  in  our  House 
of  Assembly,  but  should  be  drawn  froui  sources,  the  permanent  gift  of  the  State,  which,  though 
it  may  have  left  itself  the  power  to  regulate,  shall  not  have  left  itself  the  power  to  revoke. 
Because  King's  College  is  thus  endowed,  I  should  cling  to  it  in  preference  to  an  Institution  that 
depended  on  voluntary  contributions,  or  on  the  no  leas  precarious  chances  of  the  vote  of  a  Legis- 
lature, composed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  ours. 

QPESTIONABLB   CHANGES   OP   SUPPOBT  FOR  QcBEN's  CotLEUE   FROM  THE    LEGISLATURE. 

If  it  were  contemplated  to  derive  any  support  from  the  Legislature  for  Queen's  College, 
several  causes  would  operate  powerfully  against  it.  The  tedious  delays  and  provoking  misman- 
agement of  the  Toronto  University  would  probably  deter  the  Legislature  from  granting  much 
aid  to  another  colleire.  until  the  one  already  endowed  were  brought  into  operation,  and  it  were 
made  fully  evident  that  a  second  was  required.  Besides,  on  many  peculiar  grounds,  I  fear,  we 
might  not  always  be  able  to  ensure  a  successful  application.  Our  Charter,  notwithstanding  it  con- 
tains some  liberal  provisions,  possesses  undeniably  a  sectarian  character  ;  its  whole  hard-lined 
countenance  is  Presbyterian  ;  and,  though  this  has  endeared  it  to  not  a  few,  it  might  have  a 
very  different  effect  should  Queen's  be  introduced  as  a  suppliant  before  a  political  body,  the 
majority  of  whose  members  would  probably  mistake  Her  Majesty  (in  the  person  of  Queen)  as 
a  veritable  effigy  of  John  Knox. 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  I  am  sure,  Sir,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  it 
would  be  very  far  from  being  desirable  to  divest  our  Church  of  those  characteristics,  by  which 
she  has  been  distinguished  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Reformation.  With  all  our  liberality, 
and,  I  believe,  we  are  not  more  deficient  in  this  virtue  than  any  of  our  neighbours,  we  can  never 
as  a  body  be  brought  to  shake  hands  with  the  Pope  ;  .  .  .  and,  your  own  experience  will 
enable  you  to  judge  what  effect  these  warlike  movements  are  likely  to  produce  upon  the  French, 
should  we  ever  como  before  them,  asking  an  alms  for  our  Presbyterian  College. 

But  the  fact  is.  Sir,  prelacy  owes  us  as  bitter  a  grudge  as  popery,  for  since  the  olden  time, 
.  .  the  Presbyterian  gorge  rose  as  high  in  looking  at  the  mitre,  as  at  the  triple-crown.  To 
our  confused  optics,  they  are  taken  for  "brither's  bairns,"  and  on  their  part  both  are  inclined  to 
deal  with  us  very  much  in  the  one  style,  as  may  be  seen,  passim,  in  our  Canadian  Chronicles.  I 
say  nothing,  at  present,  of  the  friendships  we  might  purchase  from  the  representatives  of  the 
smaller  sects,  and,  at  how  much  it  might  be  estimated  ;  my  design  in  adverting  to  these  points 
is  to  dissuade  our  Trustees  from  making  any  application  to  the  Legislature  for  aid  to  Queens 
College.  It  will  certainly  be  denounced  by  our  charitable  opponents,— as  the  trick  of  a  Yankee 
slaver  displaying  the  flag  of  liberty,— a  cruise  of  sectarian  piracy  under  the  colours  of  science. 
Now,  Sir,  I  abominate  all  deception  whether  in  Jesuit  or  Presbyter.  1  would  do  much  to  fiee 
our  name  from  the  very  suspicion  of  it,  while  in  the  manner  of  an  Aberdeen  diplomatist  in  an 
analogous  instance,  I  would  publish  a  manifesto, 

"  That  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  honour  of  Presbytery  to  allow  any  other  body  to  prosper 
"  through  such  deceitful  stratagems." 

The  State  has  Provided  for  Secular  Education,  Should  We  not  endow  Theology. 

Let  the  State  act  in  consistency  with  its  avowed  principles.  Let  it  sustain,  by  a  liberal 
patronage,  the  branches  of  education  that  are  common  to  »ill,  in  Institutions  bearing  its  own 
name,  and  under  its  own  control,  and  let  the  different  Religious  Denominations  sustain  and 
govern  what  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  any  method  they  may  like  best. 

And  if  the  State  should  exercise  this  liberality,  as  it  has  already  done,  in  a  measure,  by  the 
ample  endowment  of  King's  College  ;  and  should  we,  availing  ourselves  of  the  privileges  afforded 
in  that  Institution,  be  exonerated  from  all  charge  for  the  support  of  secular  literature,  we  might 
then  begin  to  inquire  how  far  we  are  prepared  to  accomplish  that  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  us 
as  a  Religious  Denomination.  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  this  new  view  of  the  case,  no 
objections  would  be  started  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  subscribers.  Should  they  be  convinced 
that  the  cause  of  general  education  will  bo  promoted  by  this  arrangement,  they  will,  without 
hesitation,  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Trustees  in  appropriating  the  entire  fund  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Theology. 

In  Soliciting  Subscriptions  Wk  Pledged  Ourselves  to  Provide  for  Theological  Education. 

We  have  obtained  aid,  I  believe,  from  none  who  are  not  quite  as  favourable  to  the  Church 
as  they  are  to  science,  or  who  will  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure  by  which  both  may  be 
moat  effectually  served.     The  truth  is,  the  arguments  which  were  employed  by  thtise  who  most 
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i^ctively  solicited  subscriptions  for  Queen's  vrere  chiefly  drawn  from  the  '^^ligi""^  f^f  *^*L"f  ^^ d 
the  CoSntry  and  the  necessity  of  educating  young  men  for  the  Ministry  *"^«"g«*«X,rto' avail 
hence  it  was  thought  not  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  the  Church  and  *^«  Sabbath  to  avail 
ourselves  of  them  in  the  work  of  solicitation, -a  iberty  we  ^ho^^^^v^^  ^ave  u^^^^^  ^^f  pleaded 
interests  of  Religion  entered  mainly  into  our  design  General  literature,  '"^^f «'  ^^?^gE^ 
for  but  chiefly  as  a  preliminary  to  the  other,  and,  though  it  was  our  design  that  Queen  s  College 
should  afford  the  lis  of  a  liberal  education  to  the  sons  of  the  -althy  who  had  no  proJ.s  mn 

in  view,  a«  well  as  to  those  who  might  intend  to  fo  ow  the  fo^f «'°"/ jj- ,^*!;^"fr  ^e  Hoi; 
vet  our  most  prominent  object  was  to  secure  facilities  for  educatmg  cand  dates  for  the  tloi^ 
Ministry  To  ha^e  called  for  the  liberality  of  a  Christian  people  in  the  .oircumst-nceB  of  this 
Country,  in  support  of  secular  education,  except  in  so  ar  as  it  is  subservient  to  ^sj^^red  object 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  altogether  illegitimate.  The  Church  has  far  more  than  enough  to 
do  in  sustaining  her  own  proper  undertakings. 

Personal  Pledges  Given  That  Theological  Teaching  was  Our  Main  Purpose. 

In  so  far  as  I  had  any  part  in  this  College  movement,  I  constantly  declared,  agreeably  to 
the  flr^sr'^tep  thaJ  Sie  SoZission  of  Synod  t?ok  in  the  initiative   that  our  -m  ob]ect  was  t 
secure  endowments  for  Theological  Chairs  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Professors  wno 
might  be  ap^dnted  to  them  wSuld  be  required  to  teach  in  the  Pr«l^-"/j;y  ^^^"1^^ 
should  be  found  practicable  to  appoint  dist  net  Pro  essors  for  them      We  have  ^«  ^^jj*'  ^^^ 
fore,  that  all  the  subscribers  to  Queen's  College  will  rejoice  should  it  be  ^^^^^^f «  ^riate  all 
able  to  return  to  our  claims  upon  King's  College  for  arts  and  literature  5?<i J«  ^^^ 
the  funds  that  have  been,  or  may  be  collected,  to  the  mamtenance  of  our  Theological  faculty. 

We  Are  Still  Largely  Handicapped  in  Carrying  Out  our  Legitimate  Church  Schemes. 

Should  it  appear  in  the  progress  of  negotiation  that  this  course  is  left  «Pf  J^^^J^^^^^^^^ 
there  is  still  a  vast  deal  to  be  done  in  order  to  carry  out  even  that  part  of  the  Charter  wnicn  is 
necuHar  to  us  asTReUgious  Body.  Our  subscriptions  are  very  far  from  having  reached  the 
Lm  thlt^ur  rngufne  cllculators^anticipated.  Though  many  of  our  friends  Jave  come  forward 
withtW£5  £10  £26  £60  and  £100,  the  beautiful  conception  of  '  a  single  dollar  from  each  ot 
ToOciwPresbvteriat'hS^not^^  This  statement  is  not  intended  for  complaint 

iS'r^hfr  to  sWes^thrdiflic^^^^  of  carrying  out  a  project  so  extensive  in  a  thm  y  peopled  and 
recent  Sony  fnTat  a  time  when  we  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  disastrous  effects  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion. 

We  should  not  be  Discouraged   by  Contrast  with  the  Church  in  the  United   States. 

Considerincr  how  small  a  part  of  the  field  has  yet  been  brought  under  contribution,  we  ought 
rather  to  be  eniTgeTby  the  progress  we  have  made  than  mortified  with  the  idea  of  failure. 
KttLm  reproach  ufwho\aved..ne  better.  Our  success  contrasts  by  ""'"^'^^^'irJrrcom 
tththafcof  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  m  a  similar  effort  though  its  com- 
municants alone  in  1 837  wiL  220.567,  and  its  adherents  probably  not  fewer  than  one  million 
oT  o  r  feiurch  in  the  United  States,  with  which  we  h-ejnierouB  kmd-d^^^^^^^^^^^ 
v^onran  fVifiir  Th«olo£rical  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  m  1809  ;  and  it  was  announcea  w 
Sfoe^ieral  AssSy  n  iS^^  foundations  for  three  professorships  had  been  connuenced 
andThTforVhTspurpose  a  capital  sum  of  £20,000  should  be  raised  withm  the  bounds  of  four 

have  few  superiors  on  this  Contiiu  ut. 

What  are  our  Present  Financial  Prospec-ts  for  Queen's  College  ? 
With  all  the  exnerience  of  the  past  that  may  be  fitted  to  repress  extravagant  expectations, 

part  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  its  commencement. 
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It  may  bo  well  to  inquire  what  capital  sum  may  be  needed  when  our  scheme  is  narrowed 
down  to  that  which  properly  belongs  to  us —the  establiali  ent  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of 
Queen's  College.  For  this  object,  a  Principal  and  tw<  Professors,  at  least,  are  necessary, 
besides  edifices,  a  Librarv,  and  bursaries  for  the  assistance  of  poor  students.  To  each  of  these 
])urpo8eB  I  affix  conjecturally  the  following  capital  sums  for  endowment  purposes,  videlicet  :— 

Currency. 

For  the  Principal's  salary    ^-n  nnn 

For  the  salaries  of  two  Professors ..0,UUU 

For  Public  Buildings,   including  Chapel,   Library,    three   Class  ^ 

Rooms,  and  Boarding  accommodation  for  100  students '''Ann 

For  three  dwelling  liouaes  for  the  Professors  4,000 

The  first  instalment  for  a  Library 1,000 

£2G,000 

The  first  of  these  items  may  be  considered  as  already  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  General  Assem- 
blv'3  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  salary  to  the  Principal,  to 
be  converted  as  soon  as  practicable  into  a  fixed  capital  sum  of  £5.000  sterling.  To  meet  the 
second,  there  are  funds  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  To  meet  the  third,  there  are 
About  £6  000  of  uncollected  subscriptions  and  lands  to  some  amount,  which  taken  together  and 
making  due  deduction,  we  hold  to  bo  more  than  sufficient  for  this  item.  To  meet  what  remains 
we  would  require  an  additional  sum  of  £5,000,  which,  considering  that  we  have  received  but 
little  aid  from  England  and  Ireland,  may  possibly  be  raised  there.  Another  item  I  would  very 
gladly  add  to  the  preceding,  namely,  a  capital  sum  as  a  foundation  for  twenty-four  bursaries  at 
£25  each  pet  annum,  to  be  held  for  the  space  of  four  years.  A  goodly  number  of  these  w  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  t  he  Institution. 

Condition  op  the  PrksbVtekian  Church  in  Canada  to  Meet  Such  Calls  upon  Her. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  like  her  mother  of  Scotland,  "is  planted  upon  the 
rock  of  poverty  ;  "  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  young  men 
will  be  very  ambitious  to  ascend  it,  nor  that  parents  will  be  much  inclined  to  disburse  sums, 
larger  in  proportion  to  their  means,  upon  the  preparatory  education  of  their  sons,  when  there  is 
no  prospect,  at  the  end  of  their  course,  but  of  a  precarious  dependence.  Unless  advantages  of 
this  sort  be  conferred  upon  meritorious  competitors,  many  young  men,  who  might  become  orna- 
ments to  the  Christian  ministry  will  never  be  able  to  enter  it. 

This  circumstance,  arising  chiefly  from  the  want  of  an  Established  Church,  and  a  compel  ent 
provision  for  the  Clergy,  has  given  rise,  in  the  United  States,  to  Education  Societies  who. e 
obieci  -8  to  grant  aid  to  students  of  Divinity,  on  certain  conditions,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
prosecute  their  studies.  I  observe,  also,  that  twenty-six  scholarships  have  been  founded  in 
connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  for  the  same  object,  ine  farst  plan  ot 
raising  funds,  namely,  by  Education  Societies,  is  immediately  within  the  reach  ot  the  bynod  ; 
and  I  trust  this  Body  is  fully  prepared  to  provide  such  funds,  by  annual  collections,  or  other- 
wise, for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  students  of  Divinity  ;  and  from  what  was,  some  time  afo, 
intim.ted  to  us  by  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  General  Asse.nbly  of  the  Church  of  Sscotland, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  twelve  more  would  obtain  support  from  the  fund  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee  ;  and  thus  there  may  be  twenty-four  meritorious  students  supported  at  Queen  s  Col- 
lege six  of  whom  will  be  annually  introduced  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  in  Canad;u  Mean- 
while, it  may  happen  to  Queen's  College  in  Canada,  as  it  did  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  Queen  a 
in  Oxfo.d,  that  some  pious  Founder,  or  Founders,  shall  resolve  to  endow  twelve  fellowships, 
*'  after  the  number  of  Christ's  disciples,  who,  to  further  their  education,  shall  be  called  together 
"  for  their  meals  in  the  Public  Hall,  by  the  sound  of  the  horn."*  This  restricted  scheme,  and 
the  project  of  ways  and  means,  though  still  impracticable,  without  energetic  measures,  we  can 
accomplish,  if  we  only  remain  united  and  lieartily  disposed. 

Suggestions  as  to  Buildings  for  the  Theological  Seminary. 

I  beg,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a  single  remark  in  explanation  of  the  third  iteni  in  the  preceding 
estimate  (relating  to  Public  Buildings).  You  will  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  scheme 
which  I  prefer,  the  Theological  Seminary  will  be  somewhere  in  the  vicm.ty  of  the  University, 
and  subsidiary  to   it.     A  chapel   will  be  needed,   in  which,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 

•During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Editor  of  this  Volume  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  (in  June,  1898,) 
he  saw  the  silver  horn,  here  referred  to,  by  the  sound  of  which  students  are  st-.U  summoned  to  their 
meals  in  the  Hall. 
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ProffiBsors  all  the  studenta  belonging  to  the  Church  shall  assemble  for  Divine  worship.  1  suggest 
rhrercTast^o  n^^^  oTthe  suppositioS  that  there  will  be  three  dmtinct  Professorships.  If  economy 
should  reouh^T  the  Chapel  might  not  only  be  used  as  a  Library,  but  also  as  a  Lecture-Room 
forthefflLsor  of  Divinity,  and,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  their  hours  of  lecturing,  one 
L?roonrmTghts'lcefor?heotherU  thus  ^.  "J'^t^-tr'K  tStfa 

cost  might  be  attained.     I  have  specified  boarding  accommodation  for  only  100  students,  a 
number  which  our  Denomination  will  probably  not  exceed  for  many  years. 

CoDESB  Pursued  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersiy. 

The  following  extract  from  "  The  Brief  History  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton," 
presents  trustSf  course  pursued  by  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States,  m  circumstances  very 

similar  to  our  own  :—  .,.,..       tit™  , 

«'Thr  General  Assemblv  (of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States)  which  met  in  May, 
1S15     takiS  into  t.ns"dStion  the  great  inconveniences  resulting  to  the  institution  f.om  the  want 
of  ^.^itaSe  amrtments^  and  other  exercises  of  the  Seminary,  and  more  especially 

tL'™rour?rratns^n^    even  danger  to  their  health  to  which  the  students  we^ 
the  want  of  convenient  places  of  lodging,  determined  to  erect  a  Pf  >«  ^^^^f^"^^  '"  f„7^^^^^^^^^^ 
should  contain  all  the  public  apartments  "^dispensibly  necessary  foi  the  prese^^^^ 
room=i   for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  pupils.     Accordingly  this  etiiiice  was  '-"■''"«' 

iuTshil     Xd    the   „con,m«5.tta,  of  the  .te™d  „d  hi»  fam.ly,   thia  «i.hc.  wiU  tom.h 
lodgings  for  about  eighty  pupils." 

Economical  CoKyiTioNS  of  the  Proposed  Theological  Seminary  Discussed. 

To  establish  anything  that  could  fairly  merit  the  name,  or  that  could  afford  the  advantages 
of  aThSScal  FacultyTatacost  less  than  that  specified,  cannot.  I  ^hink  be  practicable.  I 
am  aware  t£tt  has  hlln  proposed  to  begin  with  two  Professors,  and,  even  witn  one,  in  this 
denartmekt  1  know  ^ir,  that  many  admirable  Divines  and  most  exemplary  Ministers  have 
neJefren  within  t°I'  wi^l  Is  of  a  College,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  such  department  might 
be  formed  were  or  Seminary  committed  to  the  care  of  two  Professors  or  even  of  one,  were  he 
necuSv  g  fted  f or  £h  office  But  the  general  fact,'  nevertheless,  is  that  m  order  to  the  most 
Lcce  s  S  cSure  of  th .  mind  fo^  the  sac^red  office  (and  it  holds  of  ^^^y  «th      l.bej^^^  rverXi 

amp£  fo^re  ProfSLft^  cultivate  and  teach  ;  and  the  public  good  would  be  greatly  promoted 
by  our  resolving  on  no  more  limited  or  imperfect  distribution. 

IMVOSSIBILITY   FOR    US  AT    PRESENT    TO  ESTABLISH    A   LiTERARY   AND   THEOLOGICAL    INSTITUTION 

The  Statements  and  remarks,  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  Letters,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  ft  rquTte  beyond  our  "actual  resources,  or  any  that  we  can  reasonably  calcula^^^^^^^^^^ 
romvoluntary^contribJtions  alone,  to  bring  into  operation  Joth  th^Lf  J^^  ""^ 

?oTrrThle^ru:;\%^one%fre^S^^^^^ 

p?  fe;en:rbeTven  ^oVheology,  and,  on  every  g--^' iV^«f;^^f  .^  ^^  P^Tg^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ftblfl  to  comolete  this  part  of  our  scheme  almost  immedmtely,  and  m  a  hiRhly  respectaDie 
manner  w3e  by  avaiEng  ourselves  of  our  rights  in  King's  College,-proyided  that  Institution 
be  ?mmodrately  brLEn^^  operation,-our  students  will  obtain  instruction  in  Lit«™t"F«  ^Pf 
Sc.ince  at  the^ublic'charge.  ^What  is' necessary  in  our  present  circumsUnces,  -  P-ct,cable, 
-    -  •  -  ■  •       -    "  —-ties  are  wise,   may  be  renderea  nor,  only  aaic  anvi  c^g.^-.-.n.-,  —- 


and  the  practicable,  if  all  parties  are  wise,   may    "o  id.ivici°"  ••"•■.  — y  -~—  - - 


Robert  McGhl. 


Niagara,  13th  of  June,  1842. 
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LETTER  VII.-OPERATION  OF  THE  AMENDED  CHARTER  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE. 

Deliberating  upon  the  expediency  of  availing  ourselves  of  whatever  advantages  may  be 
presented  in  the  Literary  Department  of  King's  College  for  our  students,  it  is  proper  that  wo 
should  narrowly  examine  the  Charter  of  that  Institution,  to  be  assured  that  nothing  exists  in  it 
that  might,  in  any  way,  compromise  our  character  and  interest  as  a  Religious  Body.  1  have 
once  again  read  it  with  attention,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  have  no  very  urgent  reason  to 
desiderate  any  farther  amendment  in  its  fundamental  structure. 

For  it  is  now  wholly  divested  of  a  sectarian  character.  Every  trace  of  the  exclusiveness  ot 
the  old  Charter  is  obliterated  The  whole  patronage,  'indeed,  is  in  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Univorsity  of  King's  College,  as  Her  Majesty's  Representative,  and,  if  this  Officer  should  think 
fit.  the  University  may  still  in  fact  be  rendered  sectarian  ;  but  this  would  be  an  obvious  con- 
travention of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  amended  Charter,  our  present  Bishop  of  Toronto,  [Doctor 
Strachan]  also  is  P.esident,  and  all  its  Visitors,  with  a  solitary  exception, 
[the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Aichibald  McLean]  and  all  the  Members  of  the 
College  Council  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church;  *but  the  Charter  "oes  not 
require  this,  and  evidently  coniemplates  a  very  different  reckoning  of  its  O&te-bearers.  Who 
and  what  the  Professors  shall  be  will  be  known  by  and  by,  t  and  whether  the  stream  of  Court 
favour  will  continue  to  flow  always  in  the  same  channel. 

In  these  days  of  responsibility,  however,  and  protended  deference  to  public  opinion,  if  this 
sluice  be  not  duly  regulated,  the  people  themselves  will  be  to  blame. 

Proceedings  in  London  of  Mr.  Morris,  in  regard  to  King's  College  Amended  Charter. 

I  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  prudent  anxiety  you  displayed  on  your  mission  to 
London  to  secure  our  interests  in  King's  College,  and  to  prevent  the  Royal  assent  from  being 
given  to  the  amended  Charter,  until  these  were  sufficiently  guaranteed.  This  caution  was 
especially  just  and  necessary,  under  the  old  regime  ;  what  it  may  be  under  the  new,  I  am  too 
little  acquainted  with  its  administrators  and  principles  to  conjecture.  Notwithstanding  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter,  and  the  professed  liberalism  of  the  times,  it  would  not  surprise  many, 
"were  the  old  fashioned  Geneva  gown  excluded  from  the  precincts  of  the  College  avenue  ' 

Possible  proceedings  of  Chancellor,  Sir  Charle.s  Bagot,  under  the  amended  Charter. 

The  Chancellor,  [Sir  Charles  Bagot  of  Oxford  University,  was  then  Governor  General  and 
Chancellor]  in  the  exercise  of  his  patronage  may  not  be  aware  that  persons  of  competent  qualifi- 
cations for  Professorships  could  be  found^in  North  Britain  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  invested 
with  a  splendour  that  renders  our  small  northern  universities  invisible  to  a  Southern  s  eye,  and 
the  broad  Doric  prevailing  there,  to  say  nothing  of  certain  prelatical  antipathies,  might  be  rather 
at  variance  with  his  own  predilections.  If.  however,  he  should  have  caught  9ny  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Chatham,— and  the  present  crisis  of  this  country  would  require  a  kmdred  genius 
to  preside  over  its  Administration —he  may  perhaps  adopt  as  his  own  the  language  of  that 
illustrious  statesman  : — 

"  I  have  no  local  attachments.  It  is  indifferent  whether  a  man  was  rocked  in  his  cradle  on  this 
"or  on  that  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  sought  for  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my  boast 
"  that  I  was  the  first  Minister  who  looked  for  it,  and  I  found  it  in  the  Mountains  of  the  North.  I 
"called  it  forth,  and  drew  it  into  your  service,— a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men  !— men,  who  were 
"left  by  your  jealousy  to  become  a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies." 

Sir,  I  wish  that  our  Governor-General  may  be  such  a  statesman  ;  and  wero  some  one  to 
administer  to  me  a  lethean  draught  sufficiently  potent  to  wash  away  all  remembrances  of  the 
past  I  might  be  able  to  declare  it  as  my  conviction,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  patronage,  no 
national,  or  religious,  jealousies  will  be  awakened,  and  the  interests  of  learning  alone  will  be 
regarded. 

*  The  other  Visitors  of  Kings  College  University  were  :  the  Honourable  Chief  Justice  Sir  John 
Beverlev  Robinson,  Mr.  Justice  .James  Buchanan  Macaulay,  Mr.  Justice  Jonas  Jones  and  Mr.  Justice 
Christopher  Alexander  Hagerman.  The  names  of  the  original  Councillors  of  King  s  College  will  be 
found  on  page  16  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History,  and  tliose  of  the  Member:  of  the 
Council,  appointed  in  1837  by  Lieutenant-Covernor  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  under  the  amended 
Charter  of  King's  College,  of  that  year,  on  pages  97  and  98  of  the  same  Volume. 

t  These  Professors  (six)  were  appointed  in  1843,  videlicet  ;  the  Reverend  Doctors  McCaul  and 
Beaven,  and  Messieurs  William  H.  Blake,  Henry  H.  Croft,  William  C.  Gwynne  and  Richard  Potter. 
See  page  293  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  History. 
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Relation  of  the  Faculties  in  King's   College  University  to  its  Council  and  Senate. 

The  University  of  King's  College,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  brought  constitutionally  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Council  and  of  the  College  Senate,  is,  in  my  judgment,  purely  literary  and 
scientific,— Theology  being  virtually  excluded.  There  may,  indeed,  be  Faculties  of  Theology,  us  of 
Medicine,  constituted  under  the  By-laws  and  Regulations  of  the  College  Council,  but  these  must 
be  independent  in  their  own  department,  and  no  further  under  the  control  of  the  Senate  than 
may  be  necessary  to  the  public  order  and  discipline  of  the  University.  If  admitted  on  the 
foundation  at  all,  they  must  rea  ly  be  distinct  bodies  under  their  own  government.  Certain 
prohibitions  in  the  Charter  must  materially  affect  the  proceedings  of  all  its  Officers. 

In  reference  to  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  all  subscriptions,  te8ts,and  qualifications,  except  in 
a  very  general  form  are  removed.  The  members  of  the  Council  and  Senate,  and  the  Professors 
als'>,  may  be  of  any  faith  consistent  with  the  declaration  : 

"  That  they  believe  in  the  authenticity  and  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
"  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity." 

This  clause  must  be  designed  to  admit  the  Theological  Faculty  in  any  variety  consistent  with 
it,  or  to  exclude  it  altogether  ;  for  a  Body  which  has  not  itself  any  definite  symbols  cannot  pre- 
scribe them  to  others. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  appointed  to  report  on  the  King's  College 
Amendment  Bill  appear,  though  their  language  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  tohavo  enteitained 
this  view  of  the  clause;  they  say  : — 

"  Under  this  Bill,  no  degrees  in  Divinity  can  be  conferred,  if  literally  interpreted.  These  must 
"  be  By-laH's  and  Regulations  to  do  so."  * 

General  Provision  for  Theological  Instruction  outside  of  the  University. 

The  Committee  on  Education  [appointed  in  1839  by  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  George  Arthur], 
although  they  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive  Faculty  of  Theology,  do  it  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  and  not  on  that  of  positive  enactment ;  and  they  are  not  so  far  forgetful 
of  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Charter  as  to  propose  altogether  the  exclusion  of  other  Religious 
Denominations.     They  say  : 

"  It  is  their  conviction,"  (all  the  Commissioners,  be  it  remembered,  are  of  the  Episcopal  Church) 
"  that  it  would  be  wholly  subversive  of  the  order  and  well-being  of  an  University  to  have  within  its 
walls  Chairs  for  the  Professors  of  different  Denominations  of  Religion.  But  although  they  would, 
for  this  reason,  suggest  that  the  University,  in  this  Faculty,  should  be  assimilated  to  those  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin  ;  they  would  also'  recommend  that  provision  should  be  made  for  affording  to 
the  student  for  the  Ministry  in  other  Denominations  of  Christianity  the  advantages  of  Academic 
Education.  They,  therefore,  submit  the  only  plan,  by  which  it  appears  to  them  the  important 
object  of  instruction  for  Theological  Students  can  be  obtained,  without  exciting  angry  and  jealous 
feelings  through  the  Province,  or  endangering  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  University.  Tliey 
would  recommend  that  Theological  Seminaries  should  be  established,  (either  all  in  one,  or  each  in  a 
different  part  of  the  Province;)  one  for  eacii  Denomination  that  might  appear  to  require  such  an 
establishment  for  the  education  of  their  Clergy.  On  finishing  the  course  of  instruction  there,  the 
student  sliould  receive  a  Diploma,  certifying  that  he  had  completed  the  requisite  course  of  Theologi- 
cal study,  which  might  be  an  essential  in  the  requisites  for  such  titles  or  degrees  in  Divinity  as  the 
authorities  of  each  Theological  Seminary  might  be  empowered  to  confer."  t 

My  opinion  is  thus  variously  borne  out,  that  the  University  is  literary  and  scientific  in  its 
prominent  character  ;  that  the  Charter  Un  its  amended  form)  has  made  no  provision  for  a 
sectarian  Theology  ;  that  Theology  is  virtually  excluded  from  its  funds,  control,  and  protection; 
and  all  sources  of  sectarian  rivalship,  be  ng  thus  removed,  every  sect  may,  without  suspicion, 
send  its  youth  up  to  contend  in  generous  emulation  on  one  common  aiid  equal  arena. 

The  amended  Charter  of  King's  College  provii>es   for  a  just  and  satisfactory 

administration  of  that  College. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  the  government  of  the  University 
could  be  provided  foi  in  a  more  unexceptionablemanner  than  that  which  the  Charter  prescribes. 
Endowed  by  the  munificence  of  the  Sovereign,  its  patronage,  according  to  the  custom  of  Britain, 
is  vested  in  the  Grown,  and  it  becomes  uk  to  look  for  an  enlightened  and  faithful  exercise  of  this 


*Page  65  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History, 
original  Charter,"  on  that  page,  with  the  proposed  Bill  of  1837. 

+  See  page  247  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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high  trust  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Representative  in  Canada,  on  whom  (as  Chancellcr  of 
the  University)  ic  devolves.  The  Visitors,  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  render  valid  all 
Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordinances,  are  the  Judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,— men,  it  may  readily  be 
admitted,  the  most  enlightened  in  the  Country,  raised  above  local  and  party  prejudices,  of  suit- 
able habits  and  sufficient  leisure,  devoted  to  wie  advancement  of  learning,  too  discerning  not  to 
see  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  and  too  upright  not  to  respect  it.  Such  men  are  not  usually 
bigots,  and,  if,  at  any  time,  an  individual  among  them  should  be  hurried  away  by  strong  parti- 
2sanship,  his  zeal  will  probably  be  restrained  by  the  rest,  or,  if  need  be.  will  be  subjected  to  some 
extraneous  control.  And,  if  any  of  the  older  residents  of  the  Country  should  yet  cherish  the 
suspicion,  that  its  first  President  (Doctor  Strachan)  is  disposed,  so  far  as  his  influence  can  go,  to 
mar  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Charter,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  time  is  the  rectifier  of  evils, 
as  well  as  of  senates  ;  and  that  his  successor,  '*  who  is  not  required  to  be  the  incumbent  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  oflice,"  may  not  be  tainted  with  a  Churchman's  bigotry.  Again,  when  we  look  at 
the  composition  of  King's  College  Council,  we  find  it  may  be  very  much  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  chooses  to  make  it.  It  belo.igs  to  him  to  appoint  the  President  ;  the  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member,  but  then  the  Speaker  is  appointed  by  the  Governor ; 
flo,  also,  with  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  and  the  Principal  of  the  Minor  (or  Upper 
Canada)  College.  The  other  five  Members,  whether,  as  now,  they  be  persons  not  holding  an 
offiTO  in  the  University,  or  whether  they  shall  be  persons  filling  Chairs  within  it,  owe  their  seats 
to  His  Excellency's  patronage.  The  only  person  who  may  be  independent  of  that  patronage  is 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  (who  is  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  House.)  It  is 
quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  character  of  the  Council  and  Senate  of  King's  College  University 
will  be  just  what  the  Governor  General  (as  Chancellor)  chooses  to  make  it.  If  a  right  com- 
mencement be  made,  in  the  free  spirit  of  the  Charter,  no  class  in  the  community  should  allow 
themselves  to  suspect  any  malign  influence  on  any  of  their  interests.  Mismanagement  may 
arise  ;  some  attempts  may  be  made  to  secure  party  objects ;  but,  unless  an  extreme  case  be  sup- 
posed,  which  no  scheme  of  regulations  can  be  framed  to  meet,  sufficient  checks  exist  for  the 
abatement  of  that  evil. 

Conclusion  and  General  Remarks  on  the  whole  Univer.sity  question. 

Had  my  leisure  permitted,  ...  I  might  enter  upon  a  statistical  examination  of  the 
number  of  students  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  for  professional  life,  that  the  population  of  Canada 
may  probably  furnish,  and  deduce  an  argument  against  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment of  Queen's  College  into  operation  at  present  ;  I  might  show  that  the  funds  of  King'« 
College  are  adequate,  and  immediately  available,  for  a  complete  establishment  of  Teachers  in  Art 
and  Science,  and  argue  the  wisdom  of  claiming  our  privilege  there  ;  I  might,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Theological  Department  of  Queen's  College  shall,  (after  the  pr  -per  steps  have  been 
taken),  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto  ;  explain  a  method  by  which  the  capital  sums 
to  be  invested  in  Buildings  there,  together  with  all  the  endowments,  shall  be  transferred  to 
Queen's  College  at  Kingston,  when  the  proper  time  shall  have  arrived  ;  I  should,  morever,  have 
explained  a  sch  )me  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  rendering  University  Degrees  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  all  thn  members  of  the  learned  professions,  but  in  order  to  the  holding  of 
every  valuable  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  ;  and  I  should  gladly  have  expatiated  on  the 
importance  of  framing  all  the  educational  institutions  of  this  new  country  on  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive basis.  But  .  .  .  questions  I  must  deline  for  the  present,  and  at  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  of  explaining 
myself  fully  upon  them.     .     .     . 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  you,  on  the  present  occasion,  .  .  .  not  only  because  I 
have  presumed  on  your  good  will  to  me  personally,  but  because  you  fill  the  honourable  oftice  of 
Chairman  to  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  and  have  rendered  to  this  whole  enterprise  your 
zealous  and  able  support. 

I  have  a  very  livelv  persuasion  that  if  the  scheme  which  I  have  suggested  be  right  and 
agreeable  to  your  own  sentiments,  no  individual  in  the  Province  will  engage  more  heartily  or 
more  efficiently  in  carrying  it  out  than  you.  I  hnow  that  yon  are  possessed  of  large  and  liberal 
views  on  all  questions  of  Canadian  policy  ;  and  T  rejoice  that  the  warm  attachment  you  have 
always  manifested  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  does  not  diminish  your  regard  for  the  Church 
universal ;  and  that  no  mere  feelings  of  nationality  can  ever  turn  you  aside  from  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  your  adopted  country.     .     .     . 

NIAQ4RA,  20th  of  June,  1842.  Robsht  McGill, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  CANADA,  1846. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1846,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Se:  m  of  the 
Second  Provincial  Parliament  of  Canada  were  opened  by  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne  by  Earl  Cathcart,  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Canada,  and  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Government,  (on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Metcalfe  in  1845),  and 
afterwards  Governor-General.  In  his  Speech,  Lord  Cathcart  made  a  fitting 
reference  to  the  departure  of  his  Predecessor  and,  what  was  to  Lord  Metcalfe 
himself,  the  painful  cause  of  it ;  but  he  made  no  reference  to  the  subject  of 
Education. 

Proceedings  op  the  House  of  Assembly,  1846. 

March  SSrd,  1846.  The  Honourable  William  B.  Bobinson  presented  a  Pctilic  n  from  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  County  of  Simcoe,  praying  that  the  Common  School  Act  of  1843  may 
be  so  amended,  that  the  (County)  Municipal  Council  can  collect,  as  well  as  assess,  the  School 
Taxes.     This  Petition  waa  read  on 

March  S6th,  1846,  and  also  one  from  the  Home  District  Council,  praying  for  certain  amend- 
ments in  the  Municipal  Council  and  School  Acts. 

March  SOth,  1846.  The  following  Petitions  were  read :  From  Mr.  D.  B,  O.  Ford  and 
others  of  Brockville,  praying  for  the  passing  of  an  Act  to  authorize  the  Trustees  of  the  Districfc 
(Grammar)  School,  of  the  District  of  Jolinstown,  to  hold  a  certain  lot  of  ground  in  the  said 
Town  ;  from  Mr.  William  Lough  and  others,  of  the  County  of  Russell,  praying  for  certain 
alterations  in  the  Cl)arter  of  the  University  of  King's  College. 

Proposed  Upper  Canada  Common  School  Act  op  1846. 


On  motion  of  the  Honourable  the  Attorney-General,  (W.  H.  Draper,)  seconded  by  the 
Honourable  Solicitor-General,  (Henry  Sherwood),  it  was, — 

Besdved,  That  this  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  on 
the  School  Law  of  Upper  Canada ;  The  House  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  the  said  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Robert  Christie  took  the  chair  of  the  Committee,  and,  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Christie  reported  that  the  Committee  had 
come  to  a  Resolution,  which  he  was  directed  to  submit  to  the  House,  whenever  it  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  the  same.     It  was  then  ordered,  that  the  Report  be  received  to-morrow. 

March  31st,  1846.  Mr.  Robert  Christie,  from  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the 
School  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  reported,  according  to  the  Order  of  the  House,  the  Resolution  of 
the  said  Committee,  which  Resolution  was  again  read  at  the  Clerk's  Table,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  House,  and  is  as  foUoweth  : — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made,  by  Law,  for  the  expense  of 
establishing  a  Normal  School,  and  for  amending  the  Common  School  Laws  of  Upper  Canada.  It 
was  further — 

Ordered,  That  the  Honourable  Attorney-General  Draper,  have  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  He  accord- 
ingly presented  the  said  Bill  to  the  House,  and  the  same  was  received  and  read  for  the  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday  next. 
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April  1st,  me.     A  Petition  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  NiaRara  District  was  read 
r/'ttthVrr  «^.'^"'^"r  •  ™«d«  «f  disposing  ^of  the  WiW  Lands  of  tffiov  Se  dev Ltd  • 
™ o'n  IcLtVnT^LitraTl-SuSnr^  '^  ^^^^'^  '°  ''^^  ^^^^'^^^  ""^  --'—  ^'  ^-- 

Prksbyterian  Synod  and  Kino's  Collbob  ;  Queen's  Colleok, 

,    ,.  -^^l^  ^^>  {*^^-  .  ^  Petition  was  read  from  the  Rev  -end  William  Bell   Moderator  on  ha 
half  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland   pmvin. 
KinA(L'l«Y«^"'V:in^r^^'VrV"t«f  influence  in  the  management  of  Se  Se?8Tty  of 
KmgsColege;  andthatQreon'H  College  maybe  incorporated  with  the  said  Univorsitv  as  a 
Theological  College  merely.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  Petition  :-  ^'"^ersity  as  a 

Onto  the  Honourable  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  in 
rarhament  Assembled : —  j  >    •« 

Chur^^orSnS!- '  ^^"""^  "^  '^"  Preabyterian  Church  of  Canada,  in  connection  with  the 
Humbly  shbweth  : 

That  your  Petitioners,  continuing  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  jn-eat 
fn  fhl^T  '^'""' •  ^°"^'^  '''!^^^  to  this  Country  fronf  cordial  union  among  all  cla  ses  and  inteSs 
i^vif  '  ?  prosecuting  the  objects  of  a  University  Education,  are  persuaded  that  such 

advantages  cannot  reasonably  le  expected  to  be  secured  from  the  publicly  endowed  Un?veS 
of  Kings  College  unless  the  various  classes  and  interests  of  the  CountrJ  have  a  share  fn  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  that  Institution  ;  and  they  believe  that  Hie%rincTple  of  the  Uni 
.ersity  Bi  1  brought  into  Parliament,  and  passed  through  a  second  reading^dSi  last  session  * 
would,  If  faithfully  carried  out  by  Judicious  and  suitable  details,  secure  these  greSt  objects  * 
nf  i)^7  '•  '^®'■^^''''«  please  your  Honourable  House,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Branches 
I  S-    ^«»^«''^«^»''«'  «oi«  «lter  and  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  publicly  endowed  UnlSfv 

ro?;<"^.h  ^"".^f,;  "'  Ir"^'"'  "^,*-"  «^^"^^  *°  '^'  Church,  of  which^JhTs^nodTthe  Su^^^^^^^^ 
£,  nLt  f^  the  authorities  of  Queen's  College,  as  well  as  to  other  ecclesiastical  seSns  of 
rTn^v«^•T""i^l^•''^"  '^''1^*''''^  »t-  an  equitable  amount  of  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
University  of  King's  Cd  ege,  as  a  publicly  endowed  Institution,  and  to  incorporSe  Oueen's 
College  therewith,  as  a  Theological  College  merely.  incorporate  yueen  a 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 
«!„    ^Jg"/i»tKi"pton  this  8th  day  of  July,  1845,  in  the  name  and  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Syn<,d  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  ScotTand,  by 

William  Bell,  Moderator. 
(Note.     This  Petition  was,  on  the  7th  of  April,  referred  to  a  Select  Comm^ffon  »n  o  n^ 

Z"rp/r-'''r]  'T  m'"-  i^^^^f  ?•"  "''J^'  C«""^y  °f  R--"'  cotLtrngTMessieur'  Archf 
report  upon  itO  ^acdonald,  James  H,  Price,  William  Stewart  and  George  JKer^rto 

Miscellaneous  Petitions  and  Report  on  a  School  System  for  Upper  Canada. 

A  Petition  was  read  from  Mr  William  Kent  and  others,  of  the  Township  of  Toronto  and 
Chmguacousey,  praying  that  the  Common  School  Act  of  1843  be  amended.  J^o^^onto  and 

The  Honourable  Dominick  Daly,  Secretary  of  Province  bv  command  of  Hi-  P'^^^ii  i.i. 

Oovernor-General  laid  before  the  llouse  a  Report  on  a  sTtem^f  PuTuc'EtmrnSr^^^^^^^ 
by  the  Reverend  Egerton  Ryerson,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada    ^'^"''*''''" 

(Note  This  Report  will  bo  inserted  further  on  in  this  Volume.  Prepared  in  1846  it. 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  present  Public  School  System  of  Upper  Canada.) 

Petition  for  The  Draper  University  Bill  of  1845. 

,,y^fP''lfl^^if^\  The  following  Petitions  were  read:  From  Mr.  Donald  Mathi^on  -nd 
others,  ui  the  x-resbytcnan  Church  ai  Richmond,  praying  that  the  fDranpr  llr.i^-,.rL;7l\  xt'^V 

menforK"*'p'A"'"T' '"""/•''«  last  Session. 'relLfg  to' tJe  cSSio''n"anTKn!g  ' 
ment  of  King  s  College,  be  passed  into  a  Law  ;  of  Mr.  George  J.  Grange,  Sheriff,  and  othe?s?of 
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the  DiHtrict  of  VVolliiiKton,  praying  that  no  inoasuro  nmy  ho  paBsed  to  dostroy  the  roligioim  char- 
acter, or  to  invade  tho  chartered  rights  of  the  University  of  King's  College.  This  latter  Petition 
ia  as  follows  : — 

To  the,  Honourohle  the  Legulative  Assembly  of  Canada,  in  Provincial  Par- 
liament Assembled. 

The  Petition  of  tho  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Wellington— 
Hnmld]/  Sl,t}reth : — 

That  your  Petitioners  have  learned  with  much  concern  that  tsft'orts  aro  now  being  niado,  in 
various  Districts  of  this  Province,  to  get  up  Petitions  to  Your  Honourable  House,  calling  for 
extensive  changes  in  tho  Charter  of  King's  College. 

That  yt)ur  Petitioners  aro  persuaded  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instjuices,  the  signatures 
to  these  Petitions  are  obtan^ed  by  means  of  tho  most  false  and  unfounded  statemenis  made  by 
the  enemies  of  King's  ('ollege.. 

Tliiit.  idthough  a  Public- Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  District  has  adopted  a  Petition  to  your 
Hoiiouial.le  House,  in  refei'enee  to  Kiiig'n  (JoUcge,  tliiit  Petition  does  not  fairly  exjjrcHs  the  sense  of 
the  Inhaliitants  of  the  District,  iiiiisinucli  us  tlie  promoters  of  the  said  Meeting  iiigenioUHly  combined 
the  subjects  of  King's  College  and  the  Clergy  Reserves,  in  the  Resolutions  i)roposed  by  them  at  the 
said  meeting,  and  refused  to  allow  those  sulijeets  to  be  considered  separately.* 

That,  previous  to  the  holding  of  the  said  Meeting  in  this  District  a  report  was  industriously  circu- 
lated, that,  if  the  Church  of  KngUuid  should  obtain  the  management  of  its  share  of  the  Reserves,  the 
present  oceui)ant8  of  Clergy  Reserve  Lots  would  be  kejjt  perpetually  in  tlie  condition  of  Tenants-at- 
will,  which  statement  is  utterlv  false  and  uiifo\uid('d  ;  and  tiiat,  it  was  alone,  by  the  impression,  thus 
created,  and  by  coupling  the  two  subjects,  wholly  distinct,  that  a  majority  of  the  Meeting  sviXH  induced 
to  express  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  King's  College. 

That,  your  Petitioners  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  chartered  rights  of  that 
Institution,  because  thev  deem  it  unconstitutional,  and  subversive  of  the  security  of  all  property,  and 
especially  all  chartered  property,  to  violate  the  inovisions  of  a  Charter  granted  by  the  Crown.t 

That,  your  I'etitioners  believe  that  the  object  of  the  present  movement  against  the  University  of 
King's  College,  is  to  divest  it  of  all  religious  character,  witiiout  which  it  could  not  expect  (iod's  bless- 
ing, or  be  a  tit  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  Province. 

Your  Petitioners  also  believe,  that,  as  at  present  constituted,  the  University  meets  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  wishes  of  the  Church  of  England,  whilst  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
any  other  Religious  Denomination. 

King's  College  University  is,  at  this  moment,  in  successful  operation,  imparting  unit'- '  education 
to  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other  Religious  Denon.. nations,  as 
well  as  to  Members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Wherefore,  your  Petitioners  entreat  your  Honourable  House  not  to  pass  any  Bill,  whose  object 
may  be  to  destroy  the  religious  character,  and  to  invade  the  Chartered  Rights  of  the  University  of 
King's  College. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

George  J.  Grange, 

GuELPH,  20th  March,  1846.  (and  others). 

Various  Petition.s— Upper  Canada  Common  Schools  Bill— King's  Cclleob. 

The  following  Petitions  were  also  read  :  Of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Allis,  and  others,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  St.  Francis,  praying  that  certain  amendments  be  made  to  the  present  Charter  of  the 
University  of  King's  College  ;  of  Mr.  Moses  Young  and  others,  of  Dumfries,  in  the  County  of 
Halton,  praying  that  no  partition  be  made  of  the  endowment  of  King's  College,  but  that  it  be 
BO  managed  as  to  remove  sectarian  differences  ;  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wood  and  others.  Agriculturists, 
praying  that  provision  be  me  de  for  a  Professor's  Chair  in  Chemistry,  in  its  application  to  Agri- 
culture, in  the  University  of  King's  College,  and  for  the  establishment  of  Model  Farms  in  each 
District. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  better  Establishment  and 
Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  being  read  ;  The  said  Bill  was  accordingly 
rnad  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  wh(de  House  on  Tuesday  next. 


*  This  Petition  will  be  fmrnd  on  i)age  33  of  this  Volume. 

t  This  theory  of  the  restricted  rights  of  the  Legi.slaturc  of  a  self-governing  colony  in  dealing  with 
a  Royal  Charter,  is  fully  discussed  on  pages  -201-210  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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tt>ril  Otii.  lSj^i:.—A  MosHaj^o  wftH  received  from  the  Logisliitivo  Council,  by  John  Fuiininga 
Taylor,  E8(iuiro,  one  of  the  MiwtorH  in  Chancery,  uh  follows  : 

Mr.  Spkakkr, 

The  Lo^^isUtive  Couiicil  have  passed  a  Hill,  intituled  : — "An  Act  to  provide  for  venting  in 
"Trustees  the  Sites  •  ?  Schoolw  in  that  part  of  this  i'rovinco,  called  Upper  Canada,"  to  which 
they  desire  the  concur-eico  of  the  AsHeinhly. 

Lboislativk  Coun<'il  Chamhkr,  R.  E.  Caki»n, 

April  »th,  184H.  Speaker. 

An  Kngrossed  IJill  from  the  Legislative  Council,  intituled,  "An  Act  to  provide  f(,i'  vesting 
"  in  Trustees  the  Sites  of  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper  Canada,"  waH  reatl 
for  the  tirat  time. 

April  ISth  I84G.  The  following  Petitions  wore  road  :— Of  Mr  James  Carpenter  and  others, 
of  Deniorestvillo  and  its  v'cinity,  praying  that  the  District  Grammar  Scliool  Act  of  1841,  4th 
and  5th  Victoria,  Chapter  Nineteen,*  may  be  so  amended,  as  to  reduce  tlio  nund)er  of  scholars, 
(fifty,)  recjuired  to  hi;  taught  in  the  (Jramu^ir  School  of  tliat  place  ;  of  Mr.  Jamos  P.  (Jago  and 
otliorH,  of  Nelson,  and  of  M*r.  Alexander  McNaiighton  and  othevH,  of  Nassagawaya,  in  tiio  (Jore 
DLstrict,  praying  that  the  Funds  of  the  University  of  King's  College  Uiay  not  he  divided  amongst 
different  Religious  Denominations. 

April  IJfth  li<4'!. — The  Orlev  of  the  Day  for  the  House  in  Connnittee  im  the  Bill  for  the 
Better  E<tablisluuent  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  being  read  ;  The 
House  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  the  said  Conuuittee.  Mr.  .Jean  Chabot  took  tiie  chair  of 
the  Committee.     Several  members  having  retired,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  tlio  Ciiair. 

Various  Petition.s — Kino's  Colleoe — Church  of  Enulajii)  Schools. 

April  15th,  I840.  The  following  Petitions  were  read  :— Of  the  Reverend  Will'im  Dick,  ,)n 
behalf  of  the  Ottawa  Bajitist  Association,  praying  that  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  Province 
may  partake  eciually  of  the  benefits  of  King's  College  ;  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  tiie  District 
of  Bathurst,  praying  that  the  Charter  of  King's  College  may  be  established  on  a  liberal  basis  ; 
and  that  a  Chair  for  Agricultun'  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  he  established  therein  ;  of  the  same 
Council,  praying  that  they  may  receive  the  Commoi.  School  Grant  for  1845  ;  of  Mr.  Thoiuas 
Ewart  and  others,  of  Toronto  ;  of  Mr.  .John  Murphy  and  others,  of  Vaiighan  ;  of  Mr  Daniel 
Knowles  and  others,  of  Scarborough  and  Pickering;  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller  and  others,  of  Mark- 
ham,  praying  that  no  partition  be  made  of  the  endowment  of  King's  College,  but  that  it  be  pro- 
tected from  mismanagement;  of  the  Reverend  Newton  Bosworth,  F.  R.  S.,  and  others,  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Paris,  Upper  Canada,  praying  that  there  be  no  Theological  Chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  King's  College,  but  that  it  be  for  the  promotion  of  general  Education,  of  the  Reverend 
J.  M.  Cramp,  on  behalf  of  the  Canada  Baptist  Union,  praying  that  no  aid  bo  granted  t<i  Denom- 
inational Schools,  or  Colleges  ;  of  the  same,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  Charter,  and  against 
a  division  of  the  endowment,  of  the  University  of  King's  College  :  of  the  Reverend  Job  Deacon 
and  others,  of  the  Church  of  England  Parishes  of  AdophustownandFredricksburg,  praying  that 
the  Church  of  England  may  have  control  of  its  share  of  the  Common  School  Funds.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  their  Petition. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Canada  : 

The  Petition  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Parishes  of 
the  Midland  District,  relative  to  the  Common  School  Acts,  4th  and  5th  Victoria,  Chapter  18,  and 
7th  Victoria,  Chapter  29  :-  -+ 

Humhiy  Sheweth  : — 

That  your  Petitioners  beg  leave  respectfully  to  represent  to  j-our  Honourable  House,  that  they 
regard,  as  one  of  their  most  valuable  privileges,  the  right  of  educating  their  children  as  Members  of 
the  Church  of  Kngland  ; — 

That  your  Petitioners  deprecate,  as  repugnant  to  their  principles,  as  accountable  beings,  all 
Systems  of  I'^duoation,  which  are  not  based  on  the  Christian  Religion  ;  and  the\'  believe  such  Systems 
to  be  almost  without  precedent,  in  any  Nation,  which  lias  embraced  tlie  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ ; — 

That  your  Petitioners  wotdd  represent  to  your  Honourable  House,  lliat,  though  the  Laws  for 
regulating  and  establishing  Common  Schools  in  U])per  Canada,  from  1810  to  1841,  were,  in  some 
respects,  unsatisfactory  to  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  Fingland,  and  eniburrasHing  from  their  details, 
yet,  ijutwithslaiuliiig,  your  Pctiliuriers  uele  enaiiied,   fniiii  Ihu  ji'dhciicc  of  any  cxprcns  prohiliitions,  to 

*  This  Act  will  bo  foimd  on  pages  55,  56  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  Historv. 
.     t  Pages  48-55  and  249,  250  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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Chap.  II. 


iiistituto  SchooU  thomnilvoB,  in  which  thoir  own  roligioiifi  principloB  were  Uught  to  their  children, 
together  witii  HUi'h  linincheH  of  Hccular  eiluciitinn  iih  tlioy  tlienmelvoH  found  proper. 

During  tlii«  period,  (from  IHKI  to  1841,)  your  P»  titioners  were  in  the  courRe  of  eHtahliHhinga  Paro- 
chial, or  Day,  Sdtool  in  each  of  their  StatiouH,  or  MiHHioiiH,  and  in  all  other  plac^en  wiieru  they  eould 
collect  an  ade(iuate  number  of  piipilo,  and  Hutticient  fundn  for  Hupporting  a  Kchool-MaMter  ;  - 

That,  though  these  School  AotH  were  frefjuently  found  to  he  inconvenient  in  their  oiicration  to 
tiie  Memlx-rH  oftlu^  Cliurch  of  Kngland,  yet  your  PetitionerM  did  not  complain,  hoeause  the  openness 
of  their  proviHJonH  enaliled  tlieni,  under  judicioim  management,  to  eHtabliHh,  in  numt  plaecH,  Soh<M>ls 
friendly  to  tlu^  doctrines  and  tencln  i<\  the  Church  of  Kngland  ;— 

That  in  1841,  an  Act  was  nassed,  (4th  aiul  oth  Victoria,  (Jhapter  18,)  entith'<l  :  "  An  Act  to  Repeal 
certain  Acts  tiierein  nu'ntione<l,  and  to  make  Further  I'roviHion  for  the  KKtal)liHliment  and  Maintenance 
of  Common  ScIiooIh  tlirougliout  the  Province,"— of  wliich  A(!t  your  Petitioners  feel  tiiey  luive  a  right 
to  complain,  inasnnu;!!  as  it  compelled  them,  by  .'tring<>nt  enactments,  to  eontrilmte  towanls  a  Hysteni 
of  Education  which  excludes  oven  the  very  mention  of  Religion  ; — 

That,  in  consetiuonco  of  this  Act,  and  tiie  Act,  (7th  Victoria  Chanter  29,)  since  pa88e<l,  altering 
some  of  its  provisions,  your  Petitioners  are  placed  in  a  sitiuvtion  of  peculiar  hardship,  hccuuise,  although 
eonvinied  tliat  Religion  is  the  very  groundwork  of  all  *()und  religious  teacliing,  and  feeling  it  to  he  a 
sacred  (luty  to  train  up  their  children  as  Members  of  the  Cinirc'Ii  of  l<fngland,  they  are  yet  virtually 
prevented  from  doing  this, — being,  by  these  School  Acts,  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  Common  Schools,  which  have  no  religious  character,  and  from  wliich  it  hanpcns,  that  in  jilaces 
where  the  Mend)ers  of  tlie  Church  of  Kn^'and  constitute  a  nuijority  of  the  jiopulation,  and  pay  more 
than  others  of  the  whole  assessment  for  the  education  tax,  thoy  yet  have  not  the  control  of  a  single 
School,  noi'  can  they  have  it,  under  the  present  Common  Sciiool  Act  of  184.'1,  so  that  if  your  Petitioners 
wish  to  allord  their  cliildren  a  sound  religious  and  secular  education,  they  must  assess  tliemselves  the 
second  time,  which  it  is  more  than  reasonable  to  exact  of  tlio  memlKjrs  of  a  community,  and  more  than 
the  great  body  of  any  jieople  can  conveniently  atl'crd. 

Wherefore,  your  Petitioners  pray,  that  the  Common  School  Act  of  1843,  now  in  force,  be  wholly 
repealed,  and,  either  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  l)o  left  to  educate  their  children  by  voluntary 
exertion,  without  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  Schools  founded  im  principles,  of  which  no  siiicere- 
Ij  religious  man  can  approve  ;  or  that  a  Connnittee  be  apiiointed  to  uistribute  any  appropriation  of 
money  made  l)y  the  Legislature  for  the  benefit  of  education,  as  is  done  in  England,  and  that  such 
Committee  be  instructc(l  to  grant  to  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or,  if  it  be  thought  wiser, 
for  the  (iombination  of  both  ;  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  that  a  certain  sum  he  allowed  to  each  Congregation 
of  your  Petititmers,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  education  of  the  children  thereof,  the  sum  granted 
to  oe  in  a  given  portion  to  what  shall  i)e  raised  by  each  congregation,  and  the  number  «)f  children  to 
be  instructed. 

These  plans  appear  to  your  Petitioners  to  bo  capable  of  being  easily  carried  into  effect,  while  they 
will  be  entirely  free  from  difficulty  on  religious  grounds.  By  the  present  system,  large  sums  of  public 
money  are  taken  from  a  people  n)t  generally  wealthy,  and  expended  in  the  payment  of  Onieers, 
employetl  to  carry  out  a  system,  which  appears  to  your  Petitioners  to  give  but  little  satisfaction  to  a 
large  majority  of  Her  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  ;  and  your  Petitioners  most  urgently,  but  respect- 
fully, iiray,  that  your  Honourable  House  would,  either  repeal  the  present  School  Act  of  1843, — leaving 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Province  to  educate  their  youth  by  voluntary  exertions,  or  merely  grant  a 
sum  of  money  for  eiltication,  to  be  distributed  on  one,  or  other,  of  those  equitable  principles,  which,  in 
this  Memorial  and  Petition  are  humbly  submitted. 

And  your  Petitioners  will    ver  pray,  as  in  duty  bound. 

Job  Deacon, 
Adolphustown,  March  20th,  1846.  (and  Others). 

Pktitions— School  Moneys — Upper  Canada  Commov  Schooi,  Bill. 

The  Petition  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  District  of  Bathurst,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  King's  College  "on  a  liberal  basis,"  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  composed  of 
the  Honourable  Attorney  Gener  J  Draper  and  Messieurs  Malcolm  Cameron,  John  P.  Roblin, 
George  B.  Hall  and  William  Stewart,  to  examine  the  contents  thereof,  and  to  report  thereon 
with  all  convenient  speed  ;  with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Roblin  have  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  therein  mentioned, 
relating  to  the  appropriation  of  moneys  derived  from  sale  of  School  Lands  in  Upper  Canada. 
He  accordingly  presented  the  said  Bill  to  the  House,  and  the  same  was  received  and  read  for  the 
first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday  next. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Malcolm  Cameron  have  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  the  District  of 
B.'ithurst  to  receive  thi»  Common  School  moneys  apportioned  to  it  in  the  ye  vr  one  thousand 
ei»ht  hundred  and  forty  live,  (1845,)  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  that  District 
to°  levy  an  equal  sum  to  that  apportionment.  He  accordingly  presented  the  saul  Bill  to  the 
House,  and  the  same  was  received  and  read  for  the  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Monday  next. 
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Tho  Order  of  the  Tiny  for  the  House  in  Committee  on  the  Bill,  for  the  Better  EHtahli»h- 
niont  and  MKintittiKnco  of  Comiium  Hchools  in  Vmwr  Cnnnda,  hein^  read,  tho  Hounu  accordinijly 
roHolved  itH*lf  into  tho  naid  Committee.  Mr.  Jean  ChalM)t  toolc  the  chair  of  the  Committee, 
«nd,  after  some  time  Hpent  therein,  Mr.  Spoaitor  resumed  tho  Chair,  and  Mr.  Cabot  reported 
that  tho  Oomniittoe  hml  made  some  pro^resH,  and  had  directeil  him  to  move  for  loave  to  sit 
A^nin. 

Ordered,  That  thu  said  Committee  have  loave  to  sit  again  on  Friday  next. 

COUNTBR   PbtITION   IN    FAVOUR  OF  KiNO'h  OotLROE   UNlVEmjITY— ScHOOl  SlTKS. 

Ajrril  16th,  18J,(>.  The  following  Petition  waH  road  :  Of  Messieurs  Ceorije  J.  Oranno  and 
Thomas  HcKlgskin,  on  bohalf  of  a  I'ublio  Moetini(,  hold  in  tho  Town  of  Ou'tlnh,  in  the  District 
of  Wellington  ;  prajrint;  for  alterations  in  the  Charter  of  King's  College.  The  Potition  stated 
that  tho  following  Uoiolutions  were  passed  at  the  Public  Meeting  in  ({uestion  : — 

Renoti'pd—l.  That  the  Iiilmbitants  of  this  i)i8trict  of  Wellington  feel  thomflelveH  nailed  upon,  as 
loyal  and  devoted  HuhjectH  of  the  Flritish  K«alm,  to  Hend  an  address  of  congratulation  to  His  Kxcel- 
lency  the  Right  Honoural)le  H^arl  (Jathcart,  on  his  appointment  to  tho  high  ,m(i  important  Office  of 
Oovemor-Oeneral  of  this  Province  ;  and 

They  consider  that  they  would  ho  neglecting  their  duty  to  His  Excellency,  themselves,  and  to 
tho  Provinces  at  lartre,  were  they  to  omit  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  tho  doop  responsibility  which 
must  over  rest  upon  any  (Jovornor  of  Canada  untd  tho  question  of  the  King's  College  and  the  Clergy 
Reserves  be  finally  and  justly  settled,  witho\it  tenditijj,  as  it  has  done  for  years  past,  to  unsettle  the 
civil  quiet  of  the  Province,  and,  unfortunately,  causmg  grievous  complaints  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  for  perverting  the  original  intention  in  tho  ostablishment  of  a  Public  University  for  the 
General  R<luoation  of  the  Youth  of  this  Province,  to  that  of  a  sectarian  Institution,  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  particular  sect  to  the  injury  and  manifest  injustice  of  tho  public  at  large.     .     .     . 

Rendved,—2.  That  this  Meeting  is  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  settlement  of  the  question  of 
King's  College  will  ever  give  natisTaction  to  the  public,  but  that  of  totally  excluding  from  it  all 
theology.  We  also  firmly  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  will  never  ngreo  to  any  per- 
version of  its  funds  from  their  original  purpose,  videlicet : — that  of  General  Education. 

And  we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  give  every  opposition  in  our  power  to  any  allocation  of  its 
funds  amongst  the  different  Religious  Denominations,— nelieving  that  such  a  division  would  bo  highly 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  this  Province. 


OuELPH,  3rd  of  March,  1846. 


Georok  J.  Oranoe,       airman.* 
Thomas  Hodoskin,  . , .  jrotary. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Sherwood,  seconded  by  M'    William  Stewart,  it  was 

0/rfercd,  That  the  engrossed  Bill  from  the  "  .alativo  Council,  intituled:  "An  Act  to 
*'  provide  for  vesting  in  Trustees,  the  Sites  of  ..ohools.  in  that  part  of  this  Province  called 
*'  Upper  Canada,"  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday  next. 

April  20th,  IS^O.  The  following  Petitions  wore  read  :— Of  the  Reverend  R.  McConh,  and 
others,  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Paris,  Upper  v  mada,  praying  that  no 
partition  be  made  of  the  endowment  of  Kinit's  College  ;  that  an  Agrioultural  and  Commercial 
Chair  be  established  therein,  and  that  th»  ro  be  no  religious  test  whatever  ;  of  Mr.  M.  T.  O'Beirn 
and  others,  praying  that  the  endowment  •  if  King's  College  be  so  disposed  of  as  that  all  classes 
may  participate  in  the  advantages  thereof. 


I 


Various  Papers  and  Documents  relating  to  King's  College  University  Required. 

Api-il  21st,  1846. — Mr.  James  H.  Price  moved,  seconded  by  the  Hon<  n  ble  Robert  Bald- 
Avin,  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency,  the  Adminife  .or  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  praying  that  His  Excellency  will  bo  pleased  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  House,  copy 
of  any  charge,  or  charges,  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
King's  College,  for  tho  time  being,  since  tho  opening  of  the  University,  against  a.iy  of  the 
Members  of  the  C  dlege  Council,  with  thoir  answers  to  such  charge,  or  charges,  and  all  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  same. 


*It  will  be  notii.  \  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Grange's  name  is  attached  to  this  Petition,  which  is  one  in 
-aireet  opposition  lu  the  one  to  whiuh  hi:;  iKimo  is  attached  oii  piigc  30.  In  this  latter  case,  lie  Muoko 
on  his  own  behalf  ;  in  the  former  case  he  signed  the  Petition  siniply  as  Chairman  of  a  Meeting  held 
on  the  subject. 
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Chap.  11.  E 


the  Honourable  Thomas  C. 


Mr.    William   Boulton  movtd  in  amendment,  seconded  by 
Aylwin,  that  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  said  motion  :— 

"  And  also  all  communications  that  have  taken  place  between  His  Excellency,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  King's  College,  and  the  said  College,  with  the  answers  thereto,  as  also  any 
correspondence  from  other  Institutions  in  this  Province,  in  reference  to  Kmg's  College. 

The  Question  having  been  put  upon  the  motion  of  amendment,  it  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 
The  Question  being  then  put  on  the  main  motion,  as  amended,  it  was  also  agreed  to,  and  it  wh» 
resolved,  accordingly.     It  was  then 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency,  the  Administra^r  of  th& 
Government,  by  such  Members  of  this  Bouse  as  are  Members  of  the  Honourable  the  Executive 
Council  of  this  Province. 

Various  Amendments  to  the  Upper  Canada  Common  School  Bill  of  1846. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  in  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  the  Better  Esteblishmflnt 
and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  being  read  ;  the  House  accordingly 
resolved  itself  into  the  said  Committee.  Mr.  Jean  Cabot  took  the  chair  of  the  Committee,  and 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Chabot  reported  that 
the  Committee  had  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  had  made  several  amendments  thereto,  which  h© 
was  directed  to  report  to  the  House,  whenever  it  shiU  be  pleased  to  receive  the  same. 

Ordered,  That  the  Report  be  received  tomorrow. 

April  22nd,  1846.-  Mr.  Jean  Chabot,  from  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Bill 
for  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  reported^ 
according  to  Order,  the  amendments  made  by  the  Committee  to  the  said  Bill,  which  amend- 
ments were  a.wain  read  at  the  Clerk's  Table,  and  are  as  foUoweth  :— 

First  Clause: — 

FiU  up  the  first  blank  with  the  following  words  :— "A  salary  not  to  exceed  Five  Hundred  pounds, 
(£500)  currenev,  per  annum,  and  to  bear  such  a  proportion  to  that  sum  as  the  sum  of  public  moneys, 
paid  towards  the  support  of  Common  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper  Canada  bears 
to  that  paid  towards  the  support  of  Common  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Province  called  Lower 
Canada. 

Fill  up  the  second  blank  with  the  words,  "  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,"  (£175) 

Fifth  Glame  :— 

Fill  up  the  first  blank  with  "  Fifteen  hundred  pounds,"  (£1,500) 
Fill  up  the  second  blank  with  "  Fifteen  hundred  pounds,"  (£1,500) 

Eighth  Clause  :— 

Strike  out  the  Proviso  at  the  end  of  the  said  clause. 

Tenth  Clause: — 

Add  the  following  Proviso,  at  the  end  of  the  said  Clause  :— 

"  Provided  always,  that  the  Title  to  any  Common  School  House,  and  the  Land  and  Premises 
appurtenant  thereto,  now  vested  in  Trustees,  or  other  persons,  to,  and  for,  the  use  of  any  Common 
School,  or  hereafter  to  be  purchased,  acquired,  and  conveyed  for  snch  use,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
District  Council  of  the  District,  in  which  such  School  House  and  Lands  are  situated,  in  trust  for  the 
use  of  such  School  respectively." 

Twelfth  Clause  :— 

Thirty  and  thirty-first  lines— Alter  "  Clergyman,"  insert,  "  Or  Ministers." 

Thirty-third  /twe— After  "  City,"  insert 

"  the  Judges  of  the  District  Court,  the  Warden  of  the  District,  and  the  Councillor,  or  Councillors, 
representing  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  District." 

Nineteenth  Clause  : — 

Fill  up  the  blank  with  the  words  :— "  A  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds,"  (£2) 

Twentieth  Clause  : — 

Thirty f mirth  itne— Strike  out  "persons  qualified  to  vote  thereat,"  and  insert  "  landholders  and 
householders." 
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Twenty -fir Ht  Clause : 

Add  the  following  words  at  the  end  thereof  ; 
re-elected." 


-"Provided  that  any  trustee,  if  willing,  may  be 


Twenty -Second  Clause  : — 

First  and  second  lines — Strike  out  "  resident  freeholder,"  and  insert  "  persons." 

Third  line — Fill  up  the  blank  with  the  words,  "  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,"  (£5) 

Twenty-fifth  Clause : 

Strike  out  from  "shall,"  in  thirty-seventh  line  to  "  Corporation,"  in  fortieth  line. 

Forty-second  and  fwty -third  lin£s — Strike  out  "  property  real,  or,"  and,  after  "  personal,"  insert 
"  property." 

Forty-sixth  line — Strike  out  from  "  Corporation,"  inclusive,  to  the  end,  and  insert  "  District 

Council,  for  the  several  Common  Schools,  and  in  trust  for  such  Schools  respectively." 

Twenty-sixth  Claiise,  Third  Section : — 

Twenty-sixth  line — Strike  out  "  real,  or  personal." 

Twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  lines — Strike  out  "  real,  or,"  and  after  "  personal,"  insert  "  property." 

Same  Clause,  Fourth  Section : — 

Forty-first  line — Strike  ont  from  "  without,"  inclusive,  to  "  nor,"  inclusive,  in  thei  forty -third  line. 

Same  Clause,  Fifth  Section : — 

Fourth  line — After  "  cause,"  insert  '' in  their  discretion." 

Sixth  line — Strike  out  from  "  a  sum,"  inclusive,  to  "  and,"  also,  inclusive,  in  the  ninth  line. 

Twenty -fourth  line — Strike  out  from  "equal"  inclusive  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  and  insert-: 
"  sufficient,  with  such  allowance  from  the  Common  School  Fund,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid." 

Strike  out  the  Sixth  Section,  and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof  : — 

Sixthly — To  prepare  and  determine  a  rate  bill  quarterly,  containing  the  name  of  each  person 
liable  to  pay  for  instruction  of  children  sent  by  them  to  such  Schools,  and  the  amount  for  which  he  is 
liable,  and  by  themselves,  or  any  one  of  them,  or  by  their  collector,  to  collect  from  every  person 
named  in  such  rate  bill,  the  amount  therein  charged  against  him,  and  in  case  they  employ  a  collector, 
five  per  centum  on  each  amount  for  the  cost  of  collection,  and  to  pay  the  amount  so  collected  to  the 
Teacher  or  Teachers  entitled  to  receive  the  same ;  Provided  that  every  person  sending  a  child  or 
children  to  any  Common  School  shall  be  rated  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  current 
quarter." 

Same  Clause,  Seventh  Section : — 

Seventh  Ihie — Strike  out  "  assessment  divisions  "  and  insert :  "  district  rates." 
Thirty-third  Clause : — 

Fill  up  the  first  blank  with  "  Two  hundred  Pounds,"  (£200) 

Fill  up  the  second  blank  with  "  Foi  iy  Pounds,"  (£40) 

Thirty-fourth  Clause : — 

Fill  up  the  first  blank  with  "  Forty  Pounds,"  (£40) 

Fill  up  the  second  blank  with  "  Fifty  Pounds,"  (£50) 

Fill  up  the  third  blank  with  "  Five  hundred  Pounds,"  (£500) 

Thirty-fifth  Clause : — 

Thirtieth  line — After  "  support  of,"  insert :  "the  Normal  School  and." 
Fill  up  the  blank  with  "  Two  hundred  Pounds,"  (£200) 

AJter  the  Tenth  Clause,  add  the  following  Clause,  marked  A  ; — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  where  under,  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
Province,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Common  Schools,  any  School  House  shall  have 
been  erected,  which  from  any  cause  whatever  shall  not  have  been  paid  for,  to  the  person,  or  persons, 
entitled  to  the  same,  and  for  which  a  rate  shall  not  have  been  assessed  upon  the  School  section,  or, 
where  such  rate  shall  have  been  imposed,  but  not  collectei,  in  which  the  same  was  so  built,  it  shall, 
and  may,  be  lawful  to,  and  for,  the  District  Council  of  the  District,  in  which  the  same  is  situate,  to 
levy,  by  assessment,  a  rate  upon  the  inhabitants  of  such  School  section,  sufficient  in  amount  to  pay 
the  same."* 

*  By  reference  to  copy  of  the  original  Bill  included  in  the  next  Chapter,  it  will  be  seen  what 
were  the  changes  here  made  in  it  by  the  House  of  Assembly. 


On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper,  seconded  by  the  Honourable 
Attorney  General  Smith, 

Ordered,  That  the  Question  of  Concurrence  be  now  separately  put  upon  each  of  the  said 
amendments. 

And  the  first  of  the  said  amendments  being  again  read  ; 

Mr.  John  P.  Roblin  moved,  in  amendment  thereto,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harmanus  Smith  of 
Wentworth,  that  the  words  "five  hundred"  (pounds)  be  struck  out,  and  the  words  "three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  "  (pounds)  be  substituted,  as  the  salary  which  shall  be  received  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  [The  Reverend  Doctor  Egerton  Ryerson]. 

The  Question  having  been  put  upon  the  said  motion,  a  division  ensued ,  and,  the  names 
being  called  for,  they  were  taken  down  as  foUoweth  : — 

Yeas  •  Messieurs  Baldwin,  Berthelot,  Bertrand,  Cauchon,  Chabot,  Cummings,  Desaunier, 
DeWitt,  Franchere,  Johnston,  Laterri^re,  Laurin,  LeMoine,  Leslie,  John  S.  Macdonald,  D.  M. 
Macdonell,  Merritt,  M^thot,  Powell,  Price,  Roblin,  Rousseau,  Scott,  Seymour,  Harmanus 
Smith  and  Tach6.— (26.) 

Nays  :  Messieurs  Boulton,  Cayley,  Chalmers,  Chauveau,  Colvile,  Dickson,  Attorney 
General  Draper,  Drummond,  Duggan,  Ermatinger,  La  Fontaine,  Le  Boutillier,  George 
Macdunell,  John  A.  Macdonald,  Meyers,  Moffatt,  Papineau,  Riddell,  Robinson,  George  Sher- 
wood, Henry  Smith*  Attorney  General  Smith,  William  Stewart,  Neil  Stewart,  Solicitor  General 
Taschereau,  Viger  and  Woods— (27.) 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  John  P.  Roblin  then  moved  in  amendment  to  the  said  first  amendment,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Harmanus  Smith  of  Wentworth,  that  the  words  "  Five  Hundred,"  (pounds)  be  struck  out, 
and  the  words  "  Four  Hundred,"  (pounds),  substituted  as  the  Salary  which  shall  be  received  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  Question  having  been  put  upon  the  said  motion,  a  division  ensued,  and  the  names 
being  called  for  they  were  taken  down  as  foUoweth  : — 

YtiAS.  Messieurs  Baldwin,  Bertrand,  Cauchon,  Chabot,  Cummings,  Desaunier.  De  Witt, 
Fralioh^re,  Johnston,  Lacoste.  Laurin,  LeMoine,  Leslie,  John  S.  Macdonald,  D.  M.  Macdonell, 
Merritt.  M^thot,  Monro,  Powell,  Price,  Robliti,  Rousseau,  Scott,  Seymour,  Harmanus  Smith 
andTache— (26.) 

Nays.  Messieurs  Berthelot,  Boulton,  Cayley,  Chalmers,  Chauveau,  Colvile,  Daly,  Dickson, 
Attorney  General  Draper,  Drummond,  Duggan,  Krmatinger,  Gowan,  Hale,  LaFontaine,  Later- 
rier,  Le  Boutillier,  George  Macdonell,  John  A.  Macdonald,  Meyers,  Moflfatt,  Papineau,  Riddell, 
Robinson,  George  Sherwood,  Henry  Smith,  Attorney  General  Smith,  William  Stewart,  Neil 
Stewart,  Solicitor  General  Taschereau,  Viger  and  Woods. — (32.) 

So  it  passed  in  ^he  negative. 

And  the  said  amendments  being  again  severally  read,  and  the  Question  of  Concurrence 
being  separately  put  upon  each,  they  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  it  was 

Besolvedf  That  this  House  doth  concur  with  the  Committee  in  said  amendments. 
Ordeted,  That  the  said  Bill,  as  amended,  be  engrossed. 

Petitions — Agricultural  and  Model  Farms — Queen's  College. 

Petitions  were  read  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Arnold  and  others,  of  Brockville  in  regard  to  the  site 
of  an  Infant  School  there  ;  also  one  from  the  Reverend  David  Gibbs,  A.M.  of  Grauby,  Lower 
Canada,  in  regard  to  King's  and  McGill's  Colleges. 

April  SSrd  1846.  A  Petition  was  read  from  Messieurs  Philip  Austin  and  James 
Covemton,  Officers  of  the  Talbot  District  Agricultural  Society,  praying  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Professor's  Chair  on  Chemistry,  in  the  application  to  Agriculture,  in  the  University  of 
King's  College,  and  also  for  the  establishment  of  Model  Farms.     (See  page  30) 

April  2^  h  1846. — A  Message  was  received  from  the  Legislative  Council  by  John  Fennings 
Taylor,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Masters-in  Chancery. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  Legislative  Council  have  passed  a,  Bill  intituled  :  "  An  Act  to  transfer  to  '  Queen's 
College  at  Kingston,'  certain  Estates,  Rights,  and  Liabilities  of  '  the  University  at  Kingston," 
to  which  they  desire  the  concurrence  of  the  Assembly. 

Legislative  Council  Chamber,  R.  E.  Caron, 

April  24th,  1816.  Speaker. 
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An  Engrossed  Bill  from  the  Legislative  Council  intituled  : — "  An  Act  to  transfer  to  'Queen's 
College  at  Kintrstoit,' certain  Estates,  Bights,  and  Liabilities  'of  the  Univeisity  at  Kingston,'' 
tras  read  for  the  first  tiino. 


«» 
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Upper  Canaua  Common  Schooi.  Bill  of  1846. — School  Sites. 


S4th  April,  1846. — An  Engrossed  Bill  for  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of 
Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  was  read  for  the  third  time,  when  it  was, 

Eesolved,  That  the  Bill  do  now  pass. 

Ordered,  That  the  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper,  do  carry  the  said  Bill  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  desire  their  concurrenee. 

April  27th,  1846.— The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  (i  the  Bill  to  amend  the 
Act,  therein  mentioned,  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  School 
Lands,  in  Upper  Canada  being  read  ;  The  said  Bill  was  accordingly  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
Engrossed. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Engrosse  1  Bill  from  the  Legislative 
Council  intituled  : — "  An  Act  to  provide  for  vesting  in  Trustees  the  Sites  of  Schools  in  that 
"  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper  Canada,"  being  rend  ;  The  said  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  accordingly,  and  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  on  Tuesday  next. 

Petitions — Kings  College — Transfer  to  Queen's  College— School  Moneys. 

The  following  Petitions  were  read ;  Of  Mr.  Daniel  Macnab  of  Hamilton,  and  others, 
prjwing  that  the  University  of  King's  College  may  be  emancipated  from  all  sectarian  influence  ; 
of  Mr.  fohn  Adams  and  others,  of  Pickering,  praying  that  no  partition  be  made  of  the  endow- 
ment of  King's  College,  but  that  it  be  secured  from  roiBmanagement,  and  thai;  certain  alterations 
be  made  in  the  (Charter  of  the  said  College  ;  of  Mr.  Richard  Percivul  and  others,  of  the  District 
of  Johnstown,  and  of  Mr.  J  .  •  i  Scott  and  others,  of  the  District  of  Simcoe,  praying  that  no 
Act  may  be  passed  to  des*  I  ;e  religious  character  and  invade  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
University  of  Kings  Collegs  {l%■..i^  This  Petition  is  similar  to  that  of  Sheriff  Grange  and  others, 
which  was  read  on  the  8th  of  April.  See  page  30) ;  of  Mr.  Thomas  Percival  and  others,  of 
Elizabethtown,  praying  that  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Canada  may  have  the 
control  of  its  share  of  the  Common  School  Funds.  {Note  This  Petition  i»  similar  to  that  of  the 
Reverend  Job  Deacon  and  others,  read  on  the  16th  of  April,  pages  31,  32.) 

April  28th,  1846.  On  motion  (f  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Adam  H. 
Myera,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  engrossed  Bill,  received  from  the  Legislative  Council,  intituled  :  "An  Act 
to  transfer  to  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston,  certain  Estates,  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the 
University  at  Kingston,"  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thursday  next. 

April  29th,  1846. — The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  enable  the 
District  of  Batburst  to  receive  the  School  Moneys  apportioned  to  it  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  five  (1846,)  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  that  District 
to  levy  an  equal  sum,  being  read  ;  'The  raid  Bill  was  according  read,  a  second  time  and  ordered 
to  be  engrossed. 

The  following  Petitions  were  read  :  Of  the  Reverend  Robert  Boyd  and  others,  of  Prescott 
and  vicinity,  praying  that  there  be  partition  of  the  Endowment  of  the  University  of  King's 
College  ;  of  the  Keverend  William  McMurray  and  others,  of  Ancaster.  praying  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Common  School  Act  of  1843,  or  that  the  School  moneys  may  be  divided  among  the  different 
Religious  Denominations,  to  be  expended  by  them  for  School  Purposes.  (Note  this  Petition  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  that  of  the  Reverend  Job  Deacon,  read  on  the  16th  of  April.  See 
pages  31,  32)  ;  of  the  Reverend  William  McMurray  and  others,  of  Ancaster,  praying'thatno  Act 
may  be  passed  wh'ch  would  destroy  the  religious  character,  or  invade  the  chartered  rights  of 
the  University  of  King's  College.  (Note.  This  Petition  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  from 
Guelph,  read  no  the  8th  of  April.     See  page  30). 

April  SOth,  1846. — An  Engrossed  Bill  to  enable  the  District  of  Bathurst  to  receive  the 
Common  School  Moneys  apportioned  to  it  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  (1845,)  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  that  District  to  levy  an  equal  sum, 
was  read  for  the  third  time,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Bill  do  now  pass,  and  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Mr,  Ogle  R,  Go  wan  do  carry  the  said  Bill  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
desire  their  concurrence. 
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Petitions. — Report  on  a  System  of  Schools  for  Upper  Canada. — Qdben's  College. 

May  1st,  18iG.  A  Petition  was  read  from  Mr.  John  F  Herrick  and  othera,  of  Farnbam, 
Lower  Canada,  in  regard  to  King's  and  McGill's  Colleges. 

May  4th,  1846.  Ordered,  That  five  hundred  copies  of  tlie  Report  of  the  Reverend  Egerton 
Ryerson,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary 
Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  presented  to  this  House  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  April  last,  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

{Note,     This  Report  will  be  inserted  in  this  Volume  further  on,) 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  engrossed  Bill  horn  the  Legislative 
Council,  intituled  : — "  An  Act  to  transfer  to  '^ueen's  College,  at  Kingston,  cortaui  Estjvtes, 
Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  University  of  Kingston  "  being  read,  the  said  Bill  was  road  accord- 
ingly, and  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  on  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Georoe  Barker  Hall's  Upi'er  Canada  University  Bill  of  1846. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  George  B.  Hall  have  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  erect  a  University,  by 
the  name  and  style  of  "The  University  of  Upper  Canada."  Ho  accordingly  presented  the 
said  Bill  to  the  House,  and  the  same  was  received  and  read  for  the  first  time 

Mr.  George  B.  Hall,  moved,  seconded  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Attorney  General  Draper, 
that  the  said  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  William  H.  Boulton  moved  in  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Duggan,  that  the 
words:  "Tuesday  next"  in  the  motion  be  struck  out  and  the  words  "this  day  fortnight" 
inserted  in  lieu  thereof.  The  question  on  this  amendment  having  been  put  it  was  decided  in 
the  negative.  Yeas  20  ;  Nays  47.  The  question  on  the  main  motion  having  been  put,  it  was 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  accordingly.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  Bill,  as  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hall : — 

Bill:  An  Act  for  erecting  a  University  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  University 

OF  Upper  Canada." 


Preamble. 


Despatch  of 

November, 

1832. 


Upper  Canada 
UniverBity. 


Corporate 
Name  and 
Powers. 


Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  make  further  provision  for  the  more  general  exten- 
sion of  liberal  Education,  and  for  facilitating  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  this 
Province,  of  all  Christian  Denominations,  in  the  various  branches  of  Science  and 
Literature  usually  taught  in  a  University,  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
University,  in  which  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Faculties  may  be  conferred  ;  and 

Whereas,  in  a  Despatch,  dated  the  8th  day  of  November,  1832,  from  [Loid 
Goderich]*  the  then  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  it  is  stated 
that 

"The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  have  already  been  invited  to  consider  in  what 
manner  the  University  can  be  constituted  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  whole 
Society." 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  etcetera  ;  That  there  shall  be  erected  and  established 
at,  or  near,  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  this  Province,  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  one 
University  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  Youth  and  Students,  and  the  con- 
ferring of  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Faculties,  to  continue  forever,  to  be  called  "  The 
University  of  Upper  Canada,"  and  that  the  said  University  shall,  by  that  name, 
be  a  Body  Corporate  and  Politic,  and  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a 
Common  Seal,  with  power  to  change,  alter,  or  make,  anew  the  same,  and  shall,  and 
may,  by  the  name  aforesaid,  contract,  and  be  contracted  with,  sue  and  be  sued, 
implead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  in  all  Courts  and  places 
whatsoever,  and  by,  and  under,  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  be  able  and  capable  in 
law  of  acquiring,  taking,  having,  holding  and  enjoying,  by  gift,  grant,  conveyance, 
devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  to  them  and  their  successors,  any  estate  real,  or  per- 
sonal, to,  and  for,  the  use  of  the  said  University,  or  to,  for,  or  in  trust,  for  any 
other  use  or  purpose,  whatsoever  and  of  letting,  conveying,  or,  otherwise  dispos- 
ing thereof,  from  titnfi  to  times  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  exriedient. 

*  See  this  same  reference  in  the  Draper  University  Bill  of  1845  on  page  159  of  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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II.  Ami  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Governor  General.  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  Governor  to 
Person  administering  the  Government  of  this  Province,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  Visitor, 
be  the  Visitor  of  the  said  University*  for,  and  on  behalf  of.  Her  Majesty,   Her 

Heirs  and  Successors. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  a  Chancellor  of,  and  in,  the  said  Chancellor 
Uni   jrsity,  who  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  open  Convocation,  and 

shall  hold  office  for  the  period  of  four  years  from  his  election  :  Provided,  That  the  ariUsh**  sub- 
person  so  to  he  elected  Chancellor,  shall  be  a  natural  ^orn  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  j^^j 
and  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  or  while  he  is  Chancellor,  hold  any  other 
office,  place,  or  appointment,  in  the  said  University. 

IV.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Vice-Chancellor  shall  be  a  Professor  of,  and  Vice-Chanoel- 
•in,  the  said  University,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs,   or  lor. 
Successors. 

V.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  President,  Principal,  or  Head  of  each  College,  Pro- Vice- 
^shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  shall  take  prece-  Chancellor, 
dence  as  such  Pro-Vice-Chancellor,  according  to  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  be 

such  President,  Principal,  or  Head,  of  such  College. 

VI.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  for  and  within  the  said  University  University 
a  Council,  to  bo  called  "  The  Caput  of  the  University,"  which  shall  consist  of  the  Caput. 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the   Vice- 
Chancellor,  or  other  senior  Judge  in  equity  in  Upper  Canada, for  the  time  being,  the  Members 
Senior  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  Upper  Canada,for  the  time  be-  °*  '*• 
ing,  the  President.  Principal,  or  Head   of  King's  College,  as  soon  as  the  same  shall 

have  become  a  College  of  the  University,   the  President,  Principal,  or  Head,  of 

Queen's  College,  as  soon  as  the  sime  shall  become  a  College  of  the  University,  the 

President,  Principal,  or  Head,  of  Victoria  College,  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  have 

become  a  College  of  the  University,  the  President,  Principal,  or  Head,  of  any 

other  College,  which  shall  be  united  to,  and  declared  and  constituted  a  College  of, 

the  said  University,  taking  precedence  according  to  the  date  at  which  such  College  Precedence. 

is  so  united  to  the  University,— and  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  and 

the  Members  of  the  said  Caput,  shall  have  precedence  therein,  in  the  order  in 

which  they  are  above-named. 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That,  in  case,  at  any  time,  there  shall  be  no  Vice-  Pro- Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  senior  Pro-Vice-Chancellor  shall  exercise  all  the  powers,  and  per-  Chancellor 
form  all  the  duties  of  Vice-Chancellor.  Chancellor. 

VIII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  if  there  be  none,  then  the  Hebdomadal 
senior  Pro- Vice-Chancellor.  and  the  two  Professors,  next  in  seniority,  shall  form  a  Board. 
Hebdomadal  Board  for  the  internal  discipline  of  the  said  Universitv  ;  and  the  Offi- 
cers, Lecturers,  Tutors  and  Students  thereof,  and  shall  have,   and  exercise,  such  Powers, 
powers  for  all,  or  any  of  the  puposes  aforesaid,  as  shall  be  assigned  to  them,  by 

any  Statute,  Rule,  or  Oi'dinance,  to  be  made,  as  hereinafter  provided  by  the 
University  Caput. 

IX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  University  Capnt  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  frame  and  make  Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordinances,  touching  and  con- 
cerning the  good  government  of  the  said  University  and  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
the  Studies,  Lectures,  Exercises,  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Faculties,  and  for  the  summon- 
ing ami  holding  regular,  or  Special,  Meetings  of  the  Caput,  and  for  times  of  holding 
general  and  special  Convocations,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  all  matters  relative 
to  the  same  ;  the  residence  and  duties,  (except  where  provided  for  by  this  Act,)  of 
the  Vice-Cnancellor  of  the  University,  the  number,  examination,  residence,  duties 
and  order  of  precedence  and  seniority  of  the  Professors  theieof,  the  number  of 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  of,  and  in,  the  s*id  University,  and  all  matters  rela- 
tive to  the  creation  and  conferring  thereof  ;  the  number,  residence,  appointment 
and  duties  of  all  Tutors,  Lecturers,  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  University  ;  the 
management  of  the  revenues  and  property  thereof,  the  salaries,  stipends,  provision, 
fees  and  emoluments  of.  and  for,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Professors,  Fellows, 
Scholars,  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  University  ;  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  the  Masters  of  Upper  Canada  College,  excepting  the  Principal  thereof,  and, 
generally,  concerning  any  other  matter,  or  ttiing,  for  the  well  being  and  advance- 
ment of  the  said  University,  and  agreeable  to  this  Act ;  and  also,  from  time  to  time. 
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to  revoke,  renew,  augment  or  alter,  all,  every,  or  any,  of  the  said  Statutes,  Rules- 
and  Ordinances  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet  and  expedient  : 

Provided  cdwaya,  That  the  said  Statutes,  Rules,  or  Ordinances,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  this  Province  : 

Provided  also.  That  no  Statute,  Rule,  or  Ordinance,  shall  be  passed  and  adopted 
at  the  same  Meeting,  at  which  it  is  firat  introduced  and  considered,  but  that  a- 
second  Meeting  of  the  Caput  shall  be  specially  convened,  for  the  passuig  and 
adopting  any  such  Statute,  Rule  and  Regulation. 

Provided  (dso,  That  no  such  Statute,  Rule  and  Regulation  shall  have  any  force,, 
or  effect,  until  it  shHll  have  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Visitor  of  th& 
University,  under  his  hand  and  seal  at  arms. 

Provided  always.  That,  except  as  to  the  sum  «if  — ^  pounds  for  buildings,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  Capiit  to  pass  any  Statute,  Rule,  or  Ordinance,  or 
otherwise  to  authorize,  or  direct,  the  laying  out,  or  expenditure  of,  or  to  expend, 
any  part  of  the  Capital  of  the  said  University,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any 
endowment  of  Land  or  other  Property  that  may  be  conferred  thereupon,  but  hat 
the  annual  expenditure  shall  be,  at  all  times,  except  as  aforesaid,  limited  to  the 
annual  income  arising  from  interest,  dividends,  rents  and  fees. 
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X.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Caput  to  pass  any  Statute,  Rule,  or  Regulation  for  Religious  obaerv- 
ances  by  the  Students  of  the  said  University,  or  to  control,  or  interfere  with,  the 
powers  (  f  the  several  Colleges  in  that  respect,  or,  in  any  other  mattt  r  affecting  the 
internal  discipline,  or  regulation,  of  such  Colleges. 

XL  A'nd  be  it  enacted.  That  no  Meeting  of  the  Caput  shall  be,  or  bo  held  to 
be,  a  lawful  Meeting  thereof,  unless  five  Members,  at  the  least,  be  present  during 
the  whole  of  such  meeting,  and  that  all  questions  proposed  for  the  decision  of  the 
Caput,  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Members  present,, 
including  the  vote  of  the  Presiding  Member  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  an  equal 
division  of  such  votes,  the  Member  presiding  at  such  Meeting  shall  give  an 
additional,  or  casting,  vote. 

XII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That,  at  any  time,  within  two  years  after  the  passing 
of  any  Statute,  or  Bye-Law,  of  the  University,  and  the  approval  thereof,  by  the 
Visitor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs,  and  Successors,  in  Privy 
Council,  to  declare  Her  disallowance  thereof,  and  that  such  disallowance  shall  be 
communicated  by  the  Visitor  to  the  Caput,  by  an  instrument  under  his  hand,  and 
Seal-at-arms,  and  shall  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  Statute,  or  Bye-Law,  therein 
mentioned,  from  the  date  of  such  instrument. 

XIII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Chancellor  and  the  -Chancellor,  and  all 
the  Members  of  the  University  Cap^it,  and  all  other  persoi.  aolding  Professorships 
in  the  snid  University,  and  all  persons  admitted  therein  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  or  to  any  degree  in  Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine,  and  who,  from  the  time  of 

such  their  admission  to  such  Degree  shall  pay  the  annual  sum  of shillings,  of 

lawful  money  of  this  Province,  tor,  and  towards,  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  said  University,  shall  be  and  be  deemed,  taken  and  related  to  be.  Member  of 
the  general  Convocation  of  the  sdd  University. 

XIV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  general  Convocation  shall  hitve  authority  to 
elect  the  Chancellor  of  the  said  University,  and  also  to  confer  Degrees  in  Arts  snd 
Faculties,  excepting  in  Divinity,  on  Students  of  the  said  University,  and  to  confer 
Degrees  ad  euudetn,  excepting  in  D'^inity,  on  Graduates  of  any  University  within 
Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  <*iid  to  grant  dispensations  and  letters  testimonial. 

XV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  President,  Principal,  or  other  Head,  of  each 
College,  and  the  Board  thereof,  and  all  persons,  whose  names  shall  be  on  the  Books 
of  such  College  as  Members  thereof,  according  to  the  Bye-Laws  of  such  Colle<re, 
who  shall  have  been  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Slaster  of  Arts,  or  to  any  Degree  in 
Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine,  in  the  said  University,  or  in  any  other  University 
within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  be,  and  be  deemed  and  taken  and  reputed 
to  be.  Members  of  a  special  Convocation  of  the  University  for  the  College,  of  which 
they  are  members,  as  aforeHnid, 

XVI.  Atvi  be  it  enacted,  That  the  President,  Principal,  or  other  Head,  of 
vwatfon  P°  -  ®^®''y  ^^^^  College,  shall,  at  the  special  Convocation  of  the  University  for  his 
sident.       ™    College,  preside  as  Pro- Vice-Chancellor,  and  that  each  such  Special  Convocation 
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respectively,  shall  have  power  to  confer  Degrees  in  Divinity  on  persons  who  shall 
confoim  to  the  College  Statutes  in  that  behalf,  and  make  all  cuch  declarations  and 
subscriptions  as  th«)  respective  Charter,  or  Suicuies,  of  the  College  may  require. 
XVII,  Provided  always,  and  be  it  emicled,  That  no  Degree  in  Divinity,  con- 


Divinity 
Degrees. 


Oondition  ; 
ferred  on  any  person,  who  has  not  previously  been  admitted  to  the  Decree  of  Degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  said  University,  or  in  some  other  University  within  Her  M.A. 
Majesty's  dominions,  nor  any  honorary  Degree,  shall  entitle  the  party,  on  whom 
the  same  is  conferred,  to  vote  in  any  General,  or  special  Convocation. 

XVIII.  And  be  it  ev,acted,  That  every  Member  of  the  Caput  of  the  University, 
and  every  Professor,  or  other  Officer,  thereof,  shall,  prior  to  the  entering  on  the 
duties  of  his  office,  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  authenticity 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  in  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  but  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  imposed  by  the  Cajnit  on  any  Student, 
or  Undergraduate,  entering  his  name  in  the  University  Book,  nor  on  any  person 
tnking  a  Degree,  which  is  authorized  to  be  conferred  in  General  Convocation. 
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XIX.  Atid  be  it  enacted.  That  all,  and  every,  the  Professors  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity, shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and  Succes- 
sors ;  and,  that  every  such  Professor  may  be  lemoved  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs 
and  Successors,  on  the  recommendat'on  of  the  Caput, 

XX.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Caput  to  suspend  any 
Professor  of  the  said  University  from  his  office,  for  any  just  and  reasonable  ciuse 
to  them  appearing,  provided,  That  the  grounds  of  every  such  suspension  shall  be 
entered  and  recorded  at  length  on  the  Books  of  the  said  Caput ;  and  every  Pro- 
fessor, so  suspended,  shall  cease  from  the  }<<irformance  of  his  duties,  and  from  the 
exercise  of  his  rights,  functions,  and  privileges  until,  and  unless,  he  shall  be 
restored  and  re-established  in  the  Professorship  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and 
Successors,  or  by  the  Visitor  of  the  said  University  ;  and 

Provided  also,  that  a  copy,  duly  authenticated,  of  the  entry  and  record  of  such 
suspension,  and  the  grounds  thereof,  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  Visitor  of  the 
University,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  for  the  decision  of  Her 
Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and  Successors. 

XXI.  Atid  be  it  enacted,  That  Upper  Canada  College  shall  be  incorporated 
with,  and  form  an  appendage  of,  the  said  University,  as  a  "Royal  Collegiate 
Grammar  School,"  and  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  ^aput 
thereof,  and  that  the  Principa'  thereof  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by  Her 
Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and  Successors. 

XXII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  King's  College,  upon  and  after  the  passing  of 
any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  this  Province,  amending  the  Charter  thereof,  shall  be 
and  become  a  College  of  the  said  University. 

XXIII.  A  nd  be  it  enacted,  That  Queen's  College  at  Kingston,  upon  the  sur- 
render by  the  Trustees  of  any  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  as  a  University,  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  their  Charter  of  Incorporation,  shall  be,  and  become,  a  College 
of  the  said  University. 

XXIV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  Victoria  College,  upon  the  surrender  of  any 
rights,  powers  and  privileges,  as  a  University,  conferred  uppn  them  by  their 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  shall  be,  and  become,  a  College  of  the  said  University. 

XXV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  and  every  other  College,  now,  or  hereafter 
to  be  lawfully  incorporated,  shall  and  may,  on  application  to  the  Caput  of  the  said 
University,  under  the  Corporate  Seal  of  such  College,  and  on  furnishing  a  duly 
authenticated  copy  of  their  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the  Caput,  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  Archives  of  the  University,  be,  by  a  Statute  of  the  said  University,  to 
be  passed  unde^-  the  regulation  of  this  Act,  declared  to  be,  and  be,  and  become,  a 
College  of  the  said  University. 

XXVI.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  Student 
of  the  said  University,  and  of  attending  the  Lectures  thereof,  and  of  taking  any 
Degrees  therein,  shall  enter  himself  as  a  student  of  some  College  of  the  University, 
and  continue  his  name  on  the  Books  of  such  College,  in  confoimity  with  the  Bye- 
Laws  ai,d  Statutes  thereof,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  shall  be  a  Student  on  the 
Books  of  the  said  University. 

XXVII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That,  if  any  person,  desirous  of  Special  caBes. 
becoming  a  Student  of  the  said  University,  shall  belong  to  some  Religious  Body 

not  haviiig  a  College  in   the  said  University,  it  ehall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
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HaMomctdal  Board  of  the  University  to  enter  his  name  on  the  University  Books, 
and  to  admit  hiir  as  a  Student  thereof,  on  his  producing,  and  depositing  with 
them,  a  Certificat  j  from  his  Parents,  or  Guardians,  of  tlieir  approbation  and  conGont 
to  his  not  entering  any  College, 

XXVIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That,  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  said  Univer- 
sity, there  shall  be  paid  to  the  proper  Officer  of  each  College  belonging  to  the  same, 

an  annual  sum  of  not  less  than pounds,  nor  more  thun pounds,  for 

the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  College. 

XXIX.  A)ul  be  it  enacted,  That  the  annual  sum  to  bo  so  paid  to  each  College 
shall  be,  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  annually  fixed  and  determined  by  the  Caput 
of  the  University,  under  the  follo'.ving  Regulations,  that  is  to  say  ; 

That  no  College  which  shall  not  have  on  its  Books,  for  the  year  jireceding  the 
determination  of  such  allowance,  at  least  fifteen  Students,  who  shall  have  had  their 
names  also  during  the  same  year  on  the  University  Books  as  Students  thereof, 
according  to  its  Bye-Laws,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  allowance  ;  that  the  allowance 

to  any  College,  not  having  more  than  fifteen   such  Students  shall  not  exceed 

pounds  ;  that  the  allowance  to  any  College,   not  having  more  than  twenty  such 

Students,  shall  not  exceed pounds  ;  that  the   allowance  to  any  College,  not 

having  more  than  thirty  such  Students,   shall  not  exceed pounds  ;  that  the 

allowance  to  any  College,  not  having  more  than  Forty   such  Students,  shall  not 

exceed pounds  ;  and  that  the  sum  of pounds  shall,  in  no  case,  be  granted 

to  any  College  not  having  at  least  fifty  such  Students  on  the  Books  therei  ". 

XXX.  And  be  il  enacted.  That,  with  the  exception  of  the  Professor  of  Divin 
ity,  every   Professor,  or  Officer,  now  actually  holding   office   in  the   University  of 
King's  College,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Visitor,  continue  to  hold  the  like  Pro- 
fessorship,  or  Office,   in  the   University  of  Upper    Canada,    until   removed,    or 
suspended,  in  purauance  of  the  power  and  authorities  conferred  by  this  Act. 

XXXI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordinances  made  by 
the  Council  of  King's  College,  excepting  such  as  refer  to  religious  matters  and 
observances,  and  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
declared  to  be.  Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordinances  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  shall  continue,  as  such,  in  full  force  and  effect,  until  the  same  shall  be  altered, 
or  superseded,  by  the  Caput  of  the  last  mentioned  University. 

XXXII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  Degrees  conferred  by  the  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  King's  College,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Degrees  of, 
and  conferred  in  and  by,  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever. 

XXXIII.  A')id  be  it  enacted,  That  all  terms  kept,  and  studies  and  exercises 
performed  by  the  Students  and  Undergraduates  of  the  said  University  of  King's 
College,  and  Queen's  College,  and  Victoria  College,  shall  have  the  like  force  and 
effect,  and  shall  entitle  such  Students,  resjjectively,  to  the  same  rights,  privileges 
and  examinations  for  Degrees,  as  if  the  same  had  been  kept  and  performed  in  the 
said  University  of  Upper  Canada 

XXXIV.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Caput  to  assign 
and  convey  to  every  College  belonging  to  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  a  con- 
venient site  or  portion  of  land  for  the  erection  of  all  necessary  buildings. 

XXXV.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  words  "  University  of  King's  College," 
and  the  words  "  King's  College,"  shall  be  taken  and  construed  to  mean  and 
designate  the  Corporation  ei'ected  and  created  by  certain  Letters  Patent,  bearing 
date  at  Westminister  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  1827,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Reign  of  the  late  King  George  the  Fourth,  and  recited  and  sot  forth  in  a  certain 
Act  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  passed  in  1837,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Reign  of  his  Late  Majesty  King  William  the  Fourth,  intituled  : 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  *'  Charter  of  the  University  of  King's  ColUege.* 

XXXVI.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a 
Public  Act,  and  shall  be  ^'"^■-■ally  taken  notice  of,  as  such,  by  all  Judges,  Justices 
and  others,  without  bein">,  -cially  pleaded,  and  that  the  same  may  be  amended,  or 
repealed,  by  any  Act,  to  be  )assed  during  the  present  Session. 

*Printed  on  pages  88,  89  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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Petitions.— Kino's  College.— Sohool  Sites  Bill. 

May  6,  18^6.  The  following  Petitions  were  road  : — Of  the  Reverend  J.  Gamble  Geddes  and 
othorB,of  Hamilton, prftyinj^  against  the  passing  of  any  Bill  which  would  destroy  the  religious  char- 
acter,or  invade  the  chartered  rights,  of  the  University  of  King's  College.  (This  Petition  issiniilar  to 
a  like  Petition  on  page  80) ;  of  the  same,  praying  that  the  Church  of  England  may  have  con- 
trol of  its  share  of  the  Common  School  Funds.  (Similar  to  a  like  Petition  on  pages  31,  32) ;  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Buttock  and  others,  of  Roxton,  Lower  Canada,  in  regard  to  King's  and  McGill 
Colleges, 

May  7th,  1840. — On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Solicitor  General  Sherwood,  seconded  by 
Mr.  George  Duggan,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Engrossed  Bi^  i,  from  the  Legislative  Council,  intituled  : — "An  Act  to 
*'  provide  for  the  vesting  in  Trustees  the  Sites  of  Schools,  in  tliat  part  of  this  Province  called 
**  Upper  Canada,"  as  amended,  be  now  read  for  the  third  time.  Tho  said  Bill  was  road  a  third 
time,  accordingly  and  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  do  now  pass. 

Ordered,  That  the  Honourable  Solicitor  General  Sherwood  do  carry  back  the  said  Bill  to 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  ac(iuaint,  their  Hemours  that  this  House  hath  passed  the  same, 
with  an  amendment,  to  which  they  desire  their  concurrence. 

Governor-General'.s  Messaoe  With  King's  College  Papers  and  Documents. 

The  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Executive  Council,  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Speaker  a  Message  from  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  General,  signed  by  His 
Excellency.  And  the  said  Message  was  read  by  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
being  uncovered,  and  is  as  foUoweth  : — 

€athcart. 

The  Governor  General  transmits,  for  the  information  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the 
Oorrespondence  relating  to  King's  College  University,  referred  to  in  their  Address  of  the  2lBt 
ultimo.     (Page  33.) 

The  Governor  General  informs  the  Legislative  Assembly,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  Charge, 
or  Charges,  having  been  preferred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  against  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  College  Council  by  other  parties  beyond  that  contained  in  the  Documents  transmitted 
herewith.  0. 

Government  House,  Montreal,  7th  May,  1846. 

Schedule  of  These  University  Papers  and  Documents. 


The  Honourable  Mr.  Attorney  General  Draper  also  laid  before  the  House,  by  command  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  General,  a  Memorial  of  Dr.  William  C.  Gwyr.ne,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  King's  College,  Toronto,  to  Lord  Metcalfe,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  dated  15th  February,  1845,  and  divers  other  Documents  relating  to  it,  and  the  said  subject 
conneetetl  with  the  alienation  of  the  endowment  of  the  University. 

Note.  The  explanatory  and  other  papers  connected  with  the  Memorial  will  be  found  on  pages 
205-212  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History.  The  subject  is  again  referred  to  in  a 
Letter  from  the  Chancellor  given  in  exten.io  in  connection  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of  King's 
College  of  the  16th  of  March,  1846,  on  page  114  of  this  Volume.  The  whole  of  the  Documents 
themselves  will  be  found  in  the  latter,  end  of  appendix,  DD  to  the  Council  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
for  1846. 

Note.  The  following  is  a  Schedule  of  the  Papers  and  Documents  transmitted  to  the  House  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General : — 

1.  The  Memorial  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Winstanley,M.  A.to  the  Governor  General, as  Chancellor, 
in  regard  to  a  Lot  of  land  purchased  by  him  from  the  Council  of  King's  College,  dated  13th  of  May 
1845.  ' 

2.  Letter  from  Private  Secretary  Higginson  of  the  Governor  General,  as  Chancellor,  to  the  Bursar  of 
Kings's  College,  in  regard  to  the  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Winstanley,  M.A.,  dated  the  20th  of 
May,  1845. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  King's  College  Council  on  the  case  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Win- 
ptanley,  M.A.,  dated  the  17th  of  June,  1845,  with  appendices  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Appendix  Number   1.      Letter  from  Mr.    Edward  Winstanley  (Son)  to  the    Bursar    of 
King's  College  University,  dated  the  14th  of  June,  1844. 
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(2)  Appendix  Niinihor  2  :     KxtraLt  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  King's  College  in  regard 

to  the  preceding  Letter,  dated  tne  17th  of  .July,  1844. 

(3)  Appemlix  Number  3  :  Letter  of  the  Bursar  of  King's  College  to  Mr.  E.  Winstanley,  dated 

22nd  of  July,  1844. 

(4)  AppendLr  Nund)er  4  :  Letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Winstiuiloy  to   the  Reverend  Doctor  Beavgn^ 

dated  20th  of  February,  1844?  (1843. ) 

(5)  Appendix  Number  5  :  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  King's  College  Council,  in  regard  to  the 

foregoing  Letter,  dated  the  26th  of  February,  1845. 

(6)  Appeiutix  Number  6  :  Remarks  of  the  Bursar  of   King's   ColWo  on   the   Memorial   of  th© 

Reverend  Charles  Winstanley,  M.A.,  to  the  Chancellor,  dated  the  14th  of  June,   1845. 

4.  Letter  from  Private  Secretary  Higginson  to  the  Reverend  Cluirles  Winstanley, M. A., dated  the 
3rd  of  July,  1845. 

5.  Letter  from  Private  Secretary  Higginson,  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Strachan,  President 
of  King's  College,  dated  the  7th  of  March,  1846,  asking  for  "the  views  of  the  Council  of  King's 
College,  in  a  definite  and  otHcial  form,"  mi  tlio  present  state  of  the  amended  Charter  of  King'* 
College. 

6.  Circular  Letter  from  Private  Secretary  Higginson,  dated  the  9th  of  March,  to  : 

(1)  The  Rovorond  Thomas  Liddell,  L>.D,,  Principal  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston. 

(2)  The  Reverend  Kgerton  Ryorson,  D. D.,  Principal    Victoria  College,  Cobouig 

(3)  The  very  Reverend  Angus  Macdonell,  one  of   the   Trustees   of  the  College  of   Regiopolis^ 

Kingston. 

Asking  each  of  them  the  views  of  the  rtoverning  Body  of  their  respective  Colleges  on  the  present 
state  of  the  amended  Charter  of  King's  College  "  in  a  definite  and  official  form." 

7.  Statement,  with  two  Enclosures  of  the  Council  of  King's  College,  in  regard  to  the  amended 
Charter  and,  in  reply  to  the  Letter  of  Private  Secretary  Higginson  on  the  subject. 

(1)  EndoHure.  Number  1  :  Message  to  the  New  Brunswick  House  of  Assembly,  with  Despatch, 

by  Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  Lieutenant  Governor,  on  the  subject  of  the  Charter  of  King'» 
College,  New  Brunswick,  dated  the  4th  of  February,  1846. 

(2)  Enclosure  Number  2  :  Report  of  the  Council  of  King's  College  at  York  (now  Toronto)  on 

the   Dispatch    of  Lord 'ioderich,  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  the  2nd   of  November,    1831, 
requesting  a  surrender  of  the  Charter  of  King's  i  College. 

(Note.  This  Dispatch,  with  the  reply  of  the   King's   College   Council   to   it,    will  be   found  on 
pages  31-37  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 

8.  Statement  of  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  in  reply  to  the  Circular  of  Private 
Secretary  Higginson,  with  an  Enclosu.^e,  dated  16th  of  March,   1846. 

Enclosure :  Resolution   of  the  Board   of  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  adopted  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1842. 

(Note.  This  Resolution  will  be  found  on  page  2  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary 
History. ) 

9.  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.,  in  reply  to  the  Circular  of  Private  Secietary 
Higginson,  dated  Cobourg,  17th  of  March,  1846. 

10.  Letter  from  the  Very  Reverend  Angus  Macdonnell  of  the  College  of  Regiopolis,  in  reply  to 
Private  Secretary  Higginson's  Circular,  dated  at  Kingston,  the  24th  of  March,  1846. 

Documents  Respecting  Kino's  College  Accompanying  the  Message  of  the  Governor  General. 

1.  Memorial  of  Dr.  William  O.  Gwynno,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  King's  College 
University,  to  His  Excellency  the  Chancellor  in  the  Appendices,  dated  the  13th  of  February,  1845. 

(1)  Appendix  A,  Number  1  :    Resolution  proposed  by  the  Memorialist  at  a  Meeting  of   King's 

College  Council,  24th  of  January,  1845. 

(2)  Appendix  A, '^wmhev  2 :  Extract  from  the   Proceedings   of  King's  College  Council  of  the 

Months  of  February  and  March,  1845. 

(Note.  See  pages  200-203  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History.) 

Appendix  B  :  Financial  Statement  in  regard  to  the  Endowment  and  Income  of  King's  College 
University,  dated  February,  1843. 

2.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  King's  College  Council  on  the  foregoing  Memorial  of  Doctor  Gwynne, 
dated  the  28th  of  May,  1845,  (with  TaVjular  Views  appended.) 

(1)  Tabular  View,  Number  1 :  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  King's  College,  on  account  of  Capital, 
from  1828  to  January,  1846. 
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3)  Tafriijiiwr  r*#w,  Nimiber  2  :  Receiptn  and  Elxiiendituro  of  KingV  Cullego  on  account  of  Incom« 
frnw  1828  to  January,  lS4r) 

19)  Tt^ittat   i'it'ii,  Nuinliur  3  Heceipts  and  Kxpundituru  of  Uppor  Canada  CoUogu  from  1829  to 

January,  1845. 
(4)  Talm/iir  Viein,  Number  4  :  Application  of  the  Burplus  Capital  and  Income  of  the  University 

of  Kin),?'*)  College. 

%  Opinion  of  the  ViHitorH  of  King's  College  on  the  subject  of  the  two  preceding  Documents,— 
Memorial  of  Dr.  (Jwynno  and  the  King's  College  Report  thereon,  tlated  the  17th  of  December,  1845. 

(Note  :  The  whole  of  the  Papers  and  Documents  accompanying  this  Messagi!  of  the  Governor 
(Jeueral  to  the  H(mse  of  Assembly,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1846,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  DD.  of  the 
Journals  of  that  House,  and  of  the  Legislative  Council,  for  the  session  of  1840.  Only  the  more 
important  of  these  documents  will  be  inserted  in  the  next  Chapter  of  this  Volume. ) 

School  sitkh  Bill.    Thr  Drapeb  University  Chabtek  Amendment  Bill  of  1846. 

Mail  8th,  1S4G. — A  Message  was  received  from  the  Legislative  Oouncil  by  John  Flemings 
Taylor  Esquire,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  Legislative  Council  have  passed  the  following  Bill,  with  several  amendments,  to  which 
they  desire  the  concurrence  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Legislative  Council  have  agreed  to  the  amendment  made  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  the  Bill,  intituled  : — "  An  Act  to  provide  for  vesting  in  Trustees,  the  Sites  of  Schools,  in 
*'  that  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper  Canada,"  without  any  amendment. 

Legislative  Council  Chamber,  R.  E.  Caron, 

Montreal,  May  7th.  1846.  Speaker. 

Ordered,  That  the  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper  have  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  tc 
repeal  a  certain  Act  therein  mentioned,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the  Charter  of  the  University  of 
King's  College.  He  accordingly  presented  the  said  Bill  to  the  House,  and  the  same  was  received 
«nd  read  for  the  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday. 


Bill 


Text;  of  the  Draper  King's  Ooi.lbge  Charter  Amendment  Bill  of  1846. 

-An  Act  to  Repeal  a  certain  Act  therein  mentioned,  and  to  alter  and 
amend  the  charter  of  the  i  niversity  of  kino's  college. 


fVhereas  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  George  1.   Hall  on  the  5th  instant*  Preamble. 
<iuring  the  present  Session  of  this  Legislature  for  erecting  a  University  by  the  name 
and  style  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada  ;  and, 

Whereas  it  is  designed  that  King'r  College  should  become  and  be  constituted  a 
•College,  of  and  in  the  sjiid  University  ;  and 

Whereas  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  amend  the  Charter  of  King's  College  : — 

Be  it  therejore  enacted.  That  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Province 
of  Upper  Canada,  {»a«8ed  in  the  Seventh  year  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty 
King  William  the  Fourth,  intitulad  :  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  "  Charter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  King's  College  "  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  t 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  from,  ;ind  after,  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The  Presi- 
dent, Fellows  and  Scholars  of  King's  College  at  Toronto,"  in  the  stead  and  place  of 
the  name  given  by  the  Charter  thereof. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted.  That,  notwithst.anding  anything  confined  in  the  Charter 
of  the  said  University  of  King's  College,  set  forth  in  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  of 
Upper  Canada,  there  shall  not  hereafter  be  any  Chancellor,  or  other  University 
Officer,  belonging  to  the  said  College. 


7th  William 
IV.,  Chapter 
16,  repealed. 


Name  of  the 
Corporation.   , 


IV.  And  be  it  enacted.  That,  notwithstanding,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  College 
shall  not  hereafter  have,  exercise,  or  enjoy,  any  of  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges 
of  a  University,  or  hold  any  Convocation,  or  confer  any  Degrees. 

*This  Bill  is  practically  the  same  as  that  proposed  bv  Mr.  Drapei'  on  tlie  4tii  of 
March,  1845.  See  pages  164,  165  of  the  Fiftli  VoLime  of  this  Documentary  History. 
Mr.  Hall's  University  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  5th  of  Ma}',  1846 ;  See  page  38 

t  A  copy  of  this  Act  will  be  found  on  pages  88,  89  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this 
Documentary  History. 


No  Chancellor 
or  other  Uni- 
versity officer 
belongms;  to 
King's  Col- 
lege. 

Privileges  of  a 
University 
withdrawn. 


'     t'i 


\  i. 
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V.   Atui  he  it  enacted.   That  the   Lord    Binhop  of  Toronto,  for   the  time  buing. 


V^Tto***  ^  ***  *^*^'  ^*  *"'^ ''  hereby  declared  to  bo,  the  ViMit<^r  of  the  said  College 


Profwior  of  VI.   And  he  it  enacted.  That  the  preient  Profewor  of  Divinity  of,  and  in,  th© 

Divinity  to  be  gaid  Univertity  of  KingH  College,  shall  become  and  be  tlie  first  President  of  the 
nr»t  freai-       ^^^  College,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  therein. 


first  Presi 
dent, 

President  and 
three  Senior 
Tutors  tu  be 
Kind's  Col- 
lege Council. 


President  may 
appoint  Vioe- 
Fresident. 
Visitor  may 
appoint 
Tutors  to 
Council. 

Tutors  of 
King's  Col- 
lege to  be 
hereafter  sub- 
ject to  exami- 
nation. 
Visitor  may 
suspend  any 
n  timber  of 
College  Coun- 
cil for  a  just 
cause. 
Suspended 
members  may 
be  restored. 


VII.  And  he  it  enacted,  That,  i  jtwithstimding,  as  aforesaid,  the  College  Coun- 
cil Hhall  conniBt  of  the  President,  fur  the  time  being,  who  shall  alno  be  ProfcHSor  of 
Divinity,  the  Vice-President  and  the  three  Senior  Tutors  thereof  ;  and  that  meet- 
ings of  the  said  Council  may  be  Hummoned  by  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 
the  Vice-President  ,  and  the  President,  or  Vioj- President,  and  two  other  Member* 
shall  form  a  (juorum. 

VIII.  And  he  it  enactid.  That  the  President  of  the  said  College  shall  hav© 
power  and  authority  to  nominat**  and  appoint  the  Vice  1*  resident  thereof. 

IX.  And  he  it  etuicted,  Tint,  for  the  filling  up  the  said  Council,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Visitor  to  appoint  three  tutors  thereof. 


College 
Council  to 
enjoy  certain 
powers. 

College 
Council  may 


X.  And,  be  it  enacted.  That  all  Tutors  of  the  said  College,  after  the  first  ap{ioint- 
ment,  shall  be  subjti  t  to  examination  by  the  Council,  in  pursuance  of  any  Statute,, 
or  Ordinance,  in  that  behalf,  which  the  said  Council  are  hereby  authorized  to  make, 
and,  after  examination  and  approval,  shall,  and  niay,  be  appointed  Tutors  by  thd 
said  Council. 

XL  And  be  it  enacted,  That  t  lie  Visitor  may  suspend  any  of  the  Members  of 
the  College  Council  from  his  seat  therein  for  any  just,  or  reasonable,  cause  to  him 
appearing ;  Provided  that  the  grounds  of  evei-y  such  suspension  shall  be  stated, 
and  commu.iicated,  to  the  College  Council,  in  writing  at  length,  signed  by  the 
Visitor,  and  shall  be  entered  and  recorded  on  the  Books  of  the  said  Council  ;  and 
that  every  person,  so  suspended,  shall,  thereupon,  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  th© 
said  Council,  unless,  and  until,  he  shall  be  restored  to,  and  be  reestablished,  in 
such  his  station  therein,  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and  Successors,  or  by  the  said 
Visitor,  acting  in  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  and  in  pursuance  of  any  special  referenc© 
from  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs,  or  Successors. 

XII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  said  College  Council  shall  continue  to  posses* 
and  enjoy  all,  and  every,  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  in,  and  by,  the  said 
Charters,  except  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  ii  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

XIII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That,  notwithstanding,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall,  and 


Council  may     m^y^  fee  lawful  for  the  said  College   Council  to   initiate,  as  well  as  to  pass,  any 
pass  Statutes,  statutes.  Rules  and  Ordinances  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Proviso 


Fellowship 
and  Scholar- 
ship mav  be 
cndowtrcl. 

Certain 
powers  srrant- 
ed  by  Charter 
to  remain. 


Provided  always,  That  no  such  Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordinances  shall  come  into 
effect  until  thoy  shall  have  been  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  Visitors,  and  such 
sanction  and  approval  shall  have  been  communicated  by  him  to  the  College  Council, 
under  his  hand  and  seal . 

XIV.  A}id  be  ii  enacted.  That  Fellowship  and  Scholarships  may  be  erected  and 
endowed  within  the  said  College,  and  may  be  regulated  by  Statute  of  the  College 
Council. 

XV,  Atul  be  it  enacted,  That  all  other,  the  powers,  limitations,  conditions  and 
privileges  and  immunities  conferred  in,  j\nd  by,  the  said  Charter,  which  ara  not 
varied,  or  abrogated  by  this  Act,  shall,  be  and  continue  to  be,  enjoyed,  exercised 
and  observed  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner,  as  is  expressed  in  the  said  Charter,  as 
if  the  said  Charter  had  not  been,    in    any  respect,   varied,  or  interfered  with. 

May  8th,  IS^O.     On  motion,  it  was 

Ordered,  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Attorney  General  Draper  have  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  vest  the  Endowment  granted  by  the  Crown  for  University  Edu- 
cation in  Upper  Canada,  in  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned. 

and  read  for  the  tirst  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday  next.. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  Bill  :— 

Uill—An  Act  to  vkht  tiik   Kndov.mknt  oiiANTEt.  nv  TiiR  Crown  koh   ,  nivfr 
HITY    E.,U<AT...N  IN  Ur..KK  Canada,   ,n  thk  i:N,vER.rrv  oi   vL-H 

CANADA,    AND    fttV.   OTHKR   l-URI-OHEH   THKREIN    MKNTIONKL. 

Whereita  Hilts  Imvo  been  iiiiHsed  nronoHod  diirini/  th«  nrpaoni-  m«.,.;  ,.  t 

«!IJ  A    -'^  ^*''''  "i'r''.    ^•■'•'•'""'  ''"^'  ^'^  '^«  "«'"   a«  a  R»yHl  Chartor  shall  be  Oaniidssh.il 

gran  ed,  .ncorpomting  a  Un.yersity  by  tho  name  name  and  style  in  c  Somitv  wiS  b'oomeUw, 
the  pr,,v,s.ons  of  the  «.,d    IhU.  all  and  every  the  land  ancf  otheAeaf  e^ateTnd  Sh^rW 


M,,r.;„=    T\  k     i.    re.     ^  tfH"'  v-.iiiaua,     ue  oy  any  otnor  name  or  stvle   andnll  '-'nsiice 

Momos,  Debentures  and  Securities  for  money,  of  what  nature  or  kind   Hoeve"  nH«.   «*«•  "'  King', 

lea.u,g  thereof,  or^or  the  security^  any'  dZ  du^VtYe  S  Unters-ty^^.^  "^  ^KrSty  of 
College,  now  m  the  possession  of  the  aaid  Universit-  -  f  King's  Coiw"  or  to  whkh  vl^t 
the  said  University  of  Kinu's  Coll.n?e  is  legally,  c  •  etour^'-'v  LtitU  «bL' V  i  OmwIs. 

the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  vested  in.  Jn     b^  C  i,     oorfv  .  f  /»,«  r    •^'  "''^ 
of  Upper  Canada,  in  whatever  way  the  .mo'  m^  ;  t  'tS^'^SXl^^iSr^ 

11.     And  be  it  enac^e^Z,  That  all  debts  dim     ,  ■   Tli..  i 'i.  ^«.»ii t>       j     . 

Scholar,  of  Kind's  College,  kt  York,  Tn  tte  Prov.  .  f     V' ^^  Sia  U''  Z  rb*^  ^k*"*''  """^  *« 
transferred  and  become  due  to  the  University  of  U       r  Lnff  •     ^ZX  f  i  "    •!  f'^^  •''^\^''^- 

ZH   rrK^""^''"*'':,'"  ^^'''  "''"  corporate  name.  i^Se  Inner  BH  if  such  0»»^ 
debt   had   been  incurred   to,  or  such   nronertv   Ps^Jlfn   «nrl    „«•  T    u    i      •   •     ., 

Scholar  „t  King'.  CoUeg,,  iXk;  L'^.^rLwUpJeTS^,'^^''''''''"'  ""• 

debt,  liability,  coven'ant,  cSkct,  or  Ig^eenS        *'"'^"'    '°  ''"'''''  "^  '^"^  ^^'''^  ^*°*'^''' 

President  and   Scholars  of   King^s   College,  at  York   in  the   Pmvh  .«JJ?t' otc.  set  forth 
Canada."  than  what  is  sot  forth  in  the  Hrst^and  second  se^Monscrtliis  Act         ^^"  tl^  """^ ^'''^ 


Sections  of 
this  Act. 


Kim's  College  DoctTMENTS-UpPER  Canada  Common  School  Act    1846 
May  8th,  I846.     On  motion,  it  was  ' 


!        h 
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May  12th  18^6.  A  Message  was  received  from  the  Legislative  Council,  by  John  Fennings 
Taylor,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker, — 

The  Legislative  Council  have  passed  the  following  Bill,  with  amendments,  to  which  they 
desire  the  concurrence  of  the  Assembly  : — 

"  An  Act  for  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada." 

Legislative  Council  Chamber,  R.  E.  Caron, 

12th,  of  May,  1846.  Speaker. 

May  13th,  18^6. — On  motion  of  the  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper,  seconded  by  the 
Honourable  William  Cayley,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  amendment  made  by  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  Bill,  intituled  : — 
"  An  Act  for  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada," 
be  now  taken  into  consideration. 

And  the  said  amendment  was  read,  and  is  m  followeth  : — 
Legislative  Council,  Sspab-vte  School  Amendments  to  the  Common  School  Act,  1846. 

Pres8  17,  Line  1. — After  "  School  "  insert  "and  from  any  Common  School  District," 

And  the  said  amendment  being  again  read,  and  the  question  being  put  thereon,  it  pasted  in 
the  negative.     It  was  then 

Resolved,  That  a  Select  Committee  composed  of  the  Honourable  Attorney  General  D?«ipor, 
Mr.  John  A  Macdonald  of  Kingston,  and  Mr.  James  H.  Price,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  Reasons 
to  be  oflFered  to  the  Legislative  Council,  at  a  Conference,  for  the  disagreeing  to  the  amendment 
made  by  their  Honours  to  the  Bill,  intituled: — "An  Act  for  the  Better  Establishment  and 
Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada." 

The  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper,  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  draw 
up  Reasons  to  be  offered  to  the  Legislative  Council,  at  a  Conference,  for  disigreeing  to  the 
amendment  made  by  their  Honours  to  the  Bill,  intituled  : — 

"An  Act  for  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Uppor 
Canada,"  reported  that  the  Committee  had  drawn  up  the  said  Reasons  ;  which  Reasons  were 
again  read  at  the  Clerk's  table,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  ;  and  are  as  followeth  : — 

Ist.  Because  the  eflfect  of  the  said  amendment  will  be  to  permit  children  from  several 
School  Sections  to  attend  together  at  one  Separate  School. 

2nd.  Because  the  share  of  the  School  monies  to  which  such  Separate  School  will  be 
entitled,  will  be  regulated  by  the  proportion  which  the  children  attending  such  Separate  School, 
bears  to  the  number  of  children  within  the  School  Section,  whertun  such  Separate  School  is 
held. 

3rd.  Because  the  consequence  will  be,  that  a  single  School  Section  will  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  education  of  not  only  the  children  resident  within  its  limits,  but  also  those 
children  of  other  School  Sections  who  may  attend  such  Separate  School,  without  any  assistance 
from  other  School  Sections,  or  any  share  of  the  School  monies  to  which  these  other  Sections 
are  entitled. 

4th.  Because,  without  other  changes  in  the  Bill,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Trustees 
of  the  School  Section,  in  which  such  Separate  School  i<i  held  could  mako  out  a  Hato  Bill  and 
enforce  payment  from  the  parents  of  children  who  are  sent  to  the  Separate  Siihool  from  Sohool 
Sections  othw  than  that  within  which  it  is  held. 

On  motion  it  was  then 

Resolned,  That  a  Conference  be  desired  with  the  Honourable  the  Legislative  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  them  the  Reasons  which  induced  this  House  not  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  made  by  their  Honours  to  the  B'll,  intituled  : — "  An  Act  for  the  Better  establishment 
"and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canac'    " 

Ordered,  That  the  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper  do  go  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  desire  the  said  Conference. 


Klffo's   GoT,T,P.nF.   CoiINfllT,   PRTITTON  TO   V.T,   Hw4Rn    AT   TKF,   BaR  OF  THE   HOTTSE. 

Mvj  14th,  1846.  Mr.  William  H.  Boulton  brought  up,  aii.;  laid  on  the  Table,  a  Petition 
of  King's  College  Council,  at  York,  now  Toronto.  On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Boulton,  seconded 
by  the  Honourable  William  B.  Robinson,  it  was 
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hearts  B?;f;rCre\lf^^^^^^^^^ 

Bills  introduced   affecting  the  Charter  and  EnrJxie^^of  Kh/g'sVol    g^S^^^^^^^  ^vW 

o:d\3Urdi'„gir    "       "'  '     ""''"  '""''  "^'  '^-^--e^-'theaffirZit  an'd'ft  wlf 
Mr.  J.  Johnston  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Georpe  Chalmers,  that  five  hnndrfi.1   (fi(V\\  .aa- 

Ordered,  That  one  of  the  Masters- in-Chancery  go  down  to  the  LeeislaHv«    A«»r.,w         a 

ielT  h«1  ^""?  *!^"i''?  ^'^^'^^^^^^  Counci/ag?ees  to  the  ConferenTdes^  r^^^^^^^^  suf 

ject  of  the  Separate  School  Amendment  made  by  this  House  to  the  Bill  int,>nl«^  •     u  i      a  I 
or  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  LmmonThJol  Tn  I  "per^^^^^^^  ln^J\t 

the  Managers  on  the  part  of  this  House  are  to  be  the  Honourables  James  (  T-odcs  and  John  N«il«nn 
who  are  to  meet  the  number  of  Managers  required  by  Parlianientaiy  usage  ' 

On  motion  it  was 

donald  be  appointed  Managers  on  the  part  of  this  House.  ^-  ^''''• 

May  15th,  18^6. — A  Message  was  received  by  one  of  the  Mastpvs  in  Plio„,.^.»,*_„     i.t.    t      ■ 
lative  Council,  dated  this  fifteenth  day  of  May  J  ™s  1    ^«t«^«-»"-Chanceryfrou.  theLegis- 

Ordered,  That  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  do  go  down  to  the  LemslativA  Ao«»,„ki        a 
acquaint  that  House  that  the  Legislative  Council  do  not  insi^on  their  fsemratrSH?nnn^  ^""a 
ment  to  the  Bill  intituled  :-;' An  Act  for  the  Better  EstablLhlntandTj^^^^^^^^^ 
mon  Schools  m  Upper  Canada,"  to  which  the  Legislative  Assembly  disagree  * 

Education  Acts  Assented  to  by  the  Governor-General. 

"  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  therein  mentioned,   relating  to  the  annionnaUnn  ,.f  . 
derived  from  the  sale  of  School  Lands  in  Upper  Canada."  appiopriation  of  monies 

called  UpptrVaTda"'"'  '"'  '"'"'  '"  "^'"^'^^  ''''  ^'"'^  *^^  ^^'^'^^'^ '"  "-*  P- ^  of  this  Province 
of  the  vlit:iXTKi:X^'''''  """"''"  '''  ^"'"''"'  "'"'*''  "^''^'^'^  ^'"^^'^  --i  ^-bilities 

Mastis'fiSrnce;":-'  "^''"^''"^  ''"""'*  '^  '^^'^  ^^"'""^«  ^^^^^  ^-l»-e,  one  of  the 
Mr.  Speaker, 

Leoislative  Council  Chrmber,  J  8th  May,  1846.  ^"  ^'^^"^' 

"' '  opeaker. 

The  following  Petitions  were  read  :  Of  Mr.  .TamPH  lVTnr.r!°  -uiH  othf-    -f  \t        '        ,  tt 

ton;  of  Mr.  Alexander  Wright  and  others,  of  Reufiw,- praying  tiiat  thrChartJi- oT  Kmg's  J;;?- 

MayiSl'i^g^ot  P'"^^'^^"'^^  "^  the  Legislative  Council  on  this  subject  un.lor  ^^^^T^T^^^^l^^f 

4, 
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lege  may  be  amended  by  the  passing  of  the  Draper  University  Bill,  introduced  during  the  last 
Session  of  the  Legislature  for  that  ])urpose. 

The  Honourable  Dominick  Daly,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Executive  Council,  laid  before  the 
House  by  command  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Education,  (the  Reverend  Alexander  Macnab,)  upon  the  State  of  Common 
Schools  in  Canada  West  for  the  year  1844,  in  terms  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Section  of  the  Common 
Schools  Act  of  Upper  Canada,  1843,  7th  Victoria,  Chapter  XXIX. 

(Note.     This  Report  will  be  inserted  further  on  in  this  Volume.) 

May  22nd,  ISJ^G. — The  following  Petitions  were  read  :  Of  Mr.  John  G.  Edwards  and  others, 
of  King  ;  of  Mr.  William  H.  Mitchell  of  Pickering  and  of  Mr.  Timothy  Devenish  and  others, 
of  Scarbor.iugh,  praying  that  no  partition  bo  nade  of  the  Endowment  of  King's  College,  but  that 
it  be  secured  from  mismanagement,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Country. 

May  23rd,  181^6. — The  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Execu- 
tive Council,  laid  before  the  House,  by  command  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  cer- 
tain Returns  and  Documents  relating  to  the  University  of  King's  College.     It  was 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Returns  and  Documents  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

(Note.  These  Returns  relate  chiefly  to  the  fiitancial  affairs  of  King's  College  for  1841- 
1844,— all  those  of  any  importance  being  already  given  in  the  proceedings  of  King's  College  for 
those  years  All  these  Returns  together  they  will  be  found  in  Appendix  to  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  1846.) 

Mr.  Speaker  reported,  that,  agreeable  to  the  commands  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General,  the  House  had  attended  His  Excellency  in  the  Legislative  Council  Chambers,  where 
His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  give. in  Her  Majesty's  name,  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  following 
Bills  :— 

"  An  Act  to  enable  the  District  of  Bathurst  to  receive  the  School  Monies  apportioned  to  it 
in  th'j  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  (1845),  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
Council  of  that  District  to  levy  an  equal  sum." 

' '  An  Act  for  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada,"  1846. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  erect  a  University  by  the  name 
and  style  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  being  read  ; 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thursday  next. 

May  26th,  1846.  The  following  Petitions  were  read  :  Of  the  Reverend  G.  Winterbotham 
and  others,  of  Brantford,  praying  that  the  endowment  of  King's  College  may  be  preserved  entii-e  ; 
and  that  each  Religious  Sect  may  be  left  to  provide  Theological  Education  for  its  Ministers, 
without  public  aid  ;  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Fletcher  and  others,  of  Chippewa  and  neighbor- 
hood, praying  that  no  partition  be  made  of  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  King's  College, 
but  that  the  said  University  may  be  established  upon  a  firm  and  liberal  basis. 

May  28th,  18^6. — The  following  Petition  was  read  :— Of  Mr.  Elliot  Greeve  and  others,  of 
Westminster,  praying  that  no  partition  be  made  of  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  King's 
College,  but  that  it  may  be  secured  from  mismanagement  and  established  upon  a  broad  and  per- 
manent basis. 

Note.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  somewhit  diflferent  Petition,  but  on  the  same  subject, 
from  the  United  Con'j;re:^ation  of  Oxford,  South  Gowar  and  Mountain  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly.    This  Petition  Humbly  Sheweth  :— 

That,  while  the  Government  of  England  have  kindly  bi><<towed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  these 
lands,  a  munificent  grant  for  the  Liberal  Education  of  then  children,  they  have  been  robbed  of 
their  rights  and  excluded,  in  a  greit  measure,  from  the  enjoyment  of  those  benefits  that  w^re 
conterred  upon  them. 

That  owing  to  misrepresentation  and  false  report,  the  public  funds  have  been  monopolized, 
and  diverted  from  a  common  to  a  particular  use,  and,  but  a  mere  fractional  part  of  the  popula- 
tion 18  receiving  any  advantage  from  said  fund*. 

That  your  Petitioners,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Canada, 
have,  for  some  time,  lab  mred  under  this  grievance,  and  do  no«¥  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
come  forward  in  vindication  of  their  claims. 

Petitioners  feel  anxious  that  the  funds  be  kept  together  and  applied  and  to  their  origi  nai 
purpose  and  no  division  thereof  be  allowed,  at  which  an  attempt  is  now  being  made. 

T.iat  the  University  was  intended  to  bd  accommodated  to  all  Religious  Sects  and  Denomina- 
tions, as  far  as  is  consistent  with  truth. 
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Your  Petitioners  pray,  therefore,  that  such  rules  and  regulations  be  established  by  Legisla- 
tive Enactment  as  will  guard  againt  the  teaching  of  anything  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christain  religion.  "        o  j  uiu  ui  wou,  rina 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

.,.A  ?f  ^f.l!"  "rr*^''®  ^^^  ^""^^^r?  ^^''"".'^  '■^*^'°«  «*  *'^«  Si"  to  erect  a  University,  by  the  name 
a  Id  style  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  being  read  ;  also  the  Order  for  hearing  Counsel 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House  against  the  said  Bill,  being  also  read,  Robert  Shore  Milnes  B^uchette 
Esquire.  Advocate,  appeared  at  the  Bar  as  Counsel  for  King's  College  Council  and  ^dressed  th^ 
House.     He  having  withdrawn   Mr.  George  B.  Hall  moved   seconded  by  the  Honourable  A  tor 

ley  General  Draper,  That  the  Bill  to  erect  the  University  of  Upper  Canada  beTow  read  a  stcond 
time.     Mr   Rolland  Macdonald  moved  in  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  H   Boulton   to 

eave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  said  motion,  in  order  to  add  the  words     •'  T? 
IS  inexpedient,  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session,  to  proceed  an;  further  with  the  BHI  to  erect  a 
University  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada.     A  debate  aJ  sins  thSe 
RobinsonT*''  °"  ""       "  ^-  ^^'i*^»^ld'  ^^'^''"ded  by  the  Honourable  SarnB 

of  the  D^yln  Saftntnttt'ng.'^""™''  ""'''  '•'■"'^"""'  """^  *^^*  ''  "^  ^^^  *'-  ^-^  ^^der 
Note.  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  record  here  what  was  the  general 
opinion  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  on  these  University  Bills,  now  for 
the  second  time  brought  before  the  Legislature,  and  not  passed.  I  have,  there- 
fore, procured  a  brief  report  from  a  local  paper  of  the  remarks  and  speeches  made 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  after  the  Counsel  for  King's  College  had  addressed 
the  House.     The  newspaper  report  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1846,  is  as  follows  :_ 

of  th^'L^Srape':  UnivSy  Bil^  ^'^  °"  '^'^"  ""^  ^^"^'^  ^""^^'^  ^^*"'«^  *^«  --^  -ding 

Mr.  Edward  Ermatinger  stated  that  he  had  voted  last  year  for  this  measure   when  he  fnnnH 
It  so  strenuously  supported  by  the  Administration  ;  but  now,  when  he  for       "  an  oZ  o ueSbn 
he  was  anxious  for  a  postponement,  he  had  turned  the  matter  over  in  ,  . .  .      ^P^nd  \nHl  hi 
linew  the  opinions  of  the  Country,  he  had  determined  to  vote  against  the  n.e.tsur;.       ' 

Mr  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau*  had  last  year  felt  a  repugnance  to  meddle  with  what  the  neonlp  nf 
nS  f  J'w  considered  vested  rights  ;  and  nothin|  but  the  almost  unanimous  voife'^the 
people  of  that  portion  of  the  Province  would  have  led  him  to  do  so,  the  position  taken  bv  Ihl 
Administration,  their  declaration  that  they  would  stand,  or  fall,  by  the  melsure  and  the  vot.« 
o  the  members  for  Upper  Canada  had  led  him  to  the  supposition  that  this  ml.^rre  wa  Z^^^^^ 
unanimously  desired  by  the  people  whom  they  represented'.  But  this  year  he  did  nolfoel  im 
sel  in  the  sanie  positmn  ;  when  the  Administration  had  abandoned  the  Bill  in  1845  Indt™: 
SeslreTit.        "     '"''"''^'"'■''   he  must  conclude  that  the  people  of  Upper  Card'a^o  L;:? 

The  question  had  undergone  no  change,  the  rights  of  King's  College  had  received  no 
accession  and  he  was,  therefore,  led  to  one  or  two^onclusion.:  either  that  those  who  ,S 
represent  Upper  Canada  did  so  no  longer,  or,  that,  the  people  of  Upper  Canadrno  Ion 'er  desi  ed 
CnSi  f  ^^^""'^^  "°*^  ^°*=l^"r  this  question,  as  having  any  analogy  to  the  Colle^ef of  Lower 
Canada,  for  there  was  no  such  analogy  ;  but  he  would  deal  with  it  on  the  grounds  which  he  had 

v.cf^^-^®i^.  *"*"**  ,'*®'^u''^'*"°:S''V*®  ^"'^  ^"  interference  with  what  were  even  conceived  to  h« 
vested  rightf,  unless  he  found  the  measure  effecting  that  alteration  suDDortod  1  v  fh!  nf,      ! 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  ;  if  they  were  reaSi;  d  ^otfed  by  its  fSre 
let  them  not  blame  the  Members  from  Lower  Canada    but  thosp    w!in    nf/Il  i?  "7 '^^,™i»';e, 
forward  this  measure,  and  declared  that  they  would  Snclt  faUby  JI,  abandoned  It"'  '''°""'^* 

Mr.  George  Macdonell  stated  that  his  intention  was  to  support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  Johnston  considered  this  Bill  an  interference  with  vested  rights  •  if  a-Tinndmonf^ ,... 
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Mr.  Chauveau  was  afterwards  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada,  fr^iiTlsss 
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Mr.  William  H.  Boulfcon  said  that  the  endowment  possessed  by  the  University  of  Kinc's 
College  was  set  apart  for  that  Institution  alone,  and  had  not  beei.  taken  from  aZ  other  Insdtu 
hon  or  diverted  to  any  other  purpose,  as  haJ  been  represented.  The  Zsu^  came  up  S 
K„  AH  .«*.'^™«f!i^»"y  crcumstancos.  as  a  Government  measure,  in  which  the  very  exk^tence 
whn  t  T^'^^'^'i""  was  wrapped  up,  and  it  had  received  votes  on  that  account  alone  Those 
who  were  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  measure  were  Clergymen  of  various  Religious 
Denommations.  .     .     He  warned  the    members  from  Lower  Canada  that,  irthese^^n 

^^^''^,lf'\'''^^'^\^y'^e  the  Church  o(  England  University  in  Upper  Canada,  the  day  was  not 
far  dstant  when  these  men  .  .  .  would  also  attempt  to  sweep  away  the  Roman  Cathobc 
Institutions  of  Wer  Canada,  and  the  people  of  Lower^Canada  w Juld^SL  need  L  assf^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Members  from  Upper  Canada  in  preserving  their  Beligi<,us  Institutions  inviolaJe  But 
Fnlndl  Tir"^  King's  College  as  a  Religious  Institution  because  it  was  no  more  Church  of 
pS!1   K  f    •        '*' ^'"fu^^'''"''"\^^*^^P*  ^^^^  '^  had  a  Chair  of  'Iheology  belonging  to  that 

The  present  Bishop  of  Toronto  (Dr.  Strachan),  in  the  pursuit  of  a  long  cherished  obiect  (a 
provision  for  Collegiate  Education  in  Upper  Canada),  went  to  England  in  1826,  and  apnl  ed  fir 
a  Charter.  A  Charter  was  offered  him,  the  same  as  those  of  the  University  of  CambSge  and 
11  .IclT'^'^v'r^  C^^^^h  of  England  Charter,  with  tests  and  restfiction,  the  same  as 
every  Charter  which  has  hitherto  been  given  by  the  Crown  of  England.  The  Bishop,  fuUy 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada    refused  it    as  of  too 

exclusive  a  character,  and  eventually  obtained  the^tirst  Charter  of  KinVcol Lge,   n  1827    t^e 
most  liberal  ever  granted  by  the  Crown  of  England.  ^  ' 

Mr.  W.  H,  Dickson  supported  the  Bill. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Draper  said,  he  never  yielded  a  question  with  more  reluctance  than  he  had 
when  last  session  he  consented,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends,  to  postpone  the 
measure.  He  did  so  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  stated  then  that,  at  a  future  time,  the  Cest  on 
would  be  found  m  a  different  position.  quco^  ou 

1  A  ^".r?  *"  l^e^^on  he  would  never  fear  to  stand,  or  fall,  for,  at  length,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  sooner,  or  later,  this  matter  must  be  settled.  He  regretted  that  the  amendment 
of  th ;  member  for  Cornwa  1  would  divide  the  vote  ;  he  had  rather  that  the  House  should  affinn 
or  reject  the  Bill  upon  its  merits.  This  mr  mre  was  represented  as  an  attack  against  the 
University  of  King's  College,  whereas  it  was  an  attempt  to  strengthen  its  founda.ionsfand  maK 
It  more  permanent.  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  agitation  on  this  subject,  honourable  mem 
bers  who  opposed  this  Bill,  would  find  that  it  would  come  sooner  than  they  expected    and 

"Zif^^^lZ  T'u  """"Tlu^lT  '"  -^u^f  "^  ^^''^  ry  '"^'*«"'-«  previously  mooted^in  if,  he  antic? 
pated  this,  but  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  mistaken.  r  j  ,    o  01.^11.1 

M«3/^9<^iS46. -According  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  House  resumed  the  adiounied 
debate  upon  the  amendment  wh.ch  was  yesterday  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  erect  "the  University  of  Upper  Canada"  And  the  Question 
being  put  on  this  amendment,  a  divisicm  ensued  as  follows  :-         ^«"»"a-       ^"^  »fte  question 

Ykas:  Messieurs  Armstrong,  Baldwin,  Berthelot,  Boulton,  Boutillier,  Cauchoii,  Cayley 
Cabot   Chauveau,pe)V,ttDrummond    Duggan,  Ermatinger,  Foster,  Guillet,  Jofin,  La  FoJ- 
tame^  Lant.er,   Laterr.ere   Laurin    Le  Morine  Leslie,  Poland  Macdonald,  John  S.  M^icdciald, 
D.  M.  Macdonell,  Merritt,  Method,  Moffat.  Munro,  Morin,  Nelson,  Price,  Robinson    Rousseau 
George  Sherwood,  Henry  Sherwood,  Harmanus  Smith,  Tache,  Watts  and  WilZns  -40.  ' 

Nays  :  Messieurs  Chalmers.  Christie,  Cummings,  Daly,   Dickson,  Draper,   Gowau    Hall 
Jessup,  John  A.  Macdonald,  George  Macdonell,  McConnell,  Petrie,  Scott.  SeymZ 'Her^r^ 
Smith,  J.  Smith,  William  Stewart,  Viger  and  Woods.— 20.  ^^j""""!,  xieiiry 

So  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.     It  was  then 

wJfhfCRiMfr^^'f '%\"^''P^'-r\*  ''^'his  late  period  of  the  Session  to  proceed  any  farther 
with  the  Bill  to  erect  a  University  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada. 

^Jnnid"'  '?ni?9'9T'^  n  ^""""""^f  "^  '^"W'y  rep.,rted  the  following  Resolutions  which  were 
College!  fof  tie  yefr  1846.^'^''  '  ^""''"  '  ^""'^  *"  ^'^'^'"™  ^^""''^«'  ^"'^  ^^^^  ^^  'i^^^^'^ 


Note. 


PllOCEEDrNGS   OF   THE   LEGISLATIVE    COUNCIL,    1846. 

During  the  Session  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  184(>,  a  number  ot 


Petitions  were  presented  to  it  similar  to  those  presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Reference  to  them  is  omitted  in  this  record  of  the  Educational  Proceedinos  of  the 
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Legislative  Council,  as  it  would  be  a  mere  repitition  of  what  is  already  noted  and 

included  in  the  Educational  Proceerlings  of  the  House  of  Asserbly. 

The  proceedings  and  the  ceremony  observed  at  the  opening  of  this  Second 

Session  of  the  Second  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Canada  will  be  found  on 

page  28  of  this  Volume. 

April  6th,  18^6. — The  Honourable  Jamos  Morris  presented  to  the  House  a  Bill  intituled  : — 
^'  An  Act  Lo  provide  for  vesting  in  Trustees  the  Sites  of  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Province 
"called  Upper  Ciinada."     The  said  Bill  was  read  the  first  time,  and  was 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Bill  be  read  the  second  time,  on  Wednesday  next.     It  was  also 

'  Ordered,  That  the  said  Bill  be  printed  for  the  use  of  Members. 

April  Sth,  l■^n.— Pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  Bill  intituled  :— "  An  Act  to  pro- 
*' vide  for  the  vesting  in  Trustees  the  Sites  of  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper 
*'  Canada,"  was  read  the  second  time  ;  and  it  was 

Crdtred,  that  the  said  Bill  be  engrossed,  and  the  same  read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 

April  9th,  7^4^.-  -Pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  Bill  intituled  :— "  An  Act  to  pro- 
< I  vide  for  vesting  in  Trustees  the  Sites  of  Schools  in  tliat  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper 
"Canada,"  was  read  the  third  time.  The  (lueation  was  put  whether  this  Bill  shall  pass  ^  It 
was  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  was 

Ordered,  that  the  title  be  :— "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Vesting  in  Trustees  the  Sites  of 
"  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper  Canada."     It  was  then 

Ordered,  that  one  of  the  Vfasters-in-Chancery  do  go  down  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
acquaint  that  House  that  the  Legislative  Council  have  passed  this  Bill  to  which  they  desire  their 
concurrence. 

April  31st,  18J,6. — The  Honourable  John  Hamilton  presented  to  the  House  a  Bill  intituled : — 
"An  Act  to  transfer  to  Queen's  College,  ai,  Kingston,  certain  Estates,  Rights,  and  Liabilities  of 
"the  University  at  Kingston."    This  said  Bill  was  read  the  first  time,  and  it  was 

Ordered,  that  the  said  Bill  be  read  the  second  time  to-morrow. 

April  22nd,  7546.— Pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  Day  the  Bill  intituled :—"  An  Act  to 
•'  transfer  to  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston,  certain  Estates,  Rights,  and  Liabilities  of  the  Uni- 
*'  versity  at  Kingston,"  was  read  the  second  time,  and  it  was 

Ordered,  that  the  said  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  three  Member  ,  ;  it  was  also 

Ordered,  that  the  Committee  be  the  Honourable  Messieurs  James  Crooks,  John  Hamilton 
and  James  Gordon,  to  meet  and  adjourn  as  they  please. 

April  23rd,  18^6.— The  Honourable  John  Hamilton,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  Bill  intituled  :— "  An  Act  to  transfer  to  Queen's  College  at  Kingston,  certain 
"Estates,  Righti  and  Liabilities  of  the  University  at  Kingston,"  reported  that  they  have,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Order  of  Reference,  examined  the  said  Bill,  and  now  beg  leave  to  report  the 
same  for  adoption  by  this  Honourable  House,  with  the  following  Amendments,  viz  : 

Preamble,  line  ;?0.— After  the  word  "  di .  ers "'  insert  "  contracts,  agreements  and  "  st:  ike  out  the 
word  "contracts"  at  the  end  of  the  same  line. 

Preamble,  line  21. — Strike  out  the  words  "  agreements,  lands  and  premises." 

Ordered,  that  the  said  Report  he  received.  The  said  amendments  were  then  read  by  the 
Clerk.  The  said  Amendments  being  read  a  second  time,  and  the  Question  of  Concurrence  put 
on  each,  they  were  severally  agreed  to  by  the  House.     It  was  then 

Ordered,  that  the  said  Bill  as  amended  be  engrossed, 

April  2J,lh,  IS^G.—The  Bill  intituled  :— "  An  Act  to  transfer  to  Queen's  College  at  Kings- 
"ton,  certain  Estates,  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  University  at  Kingston,"  was  read  the  third 
time. 


The  Question  was  put  whether  this  Bill  shall  pass  1 
and  it  was 


It  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative 


Ordered,  That  the  title  be  :— "  An  Act  to  transfer  to  Queen's  College  at  Kingston,  certain 
"Estates,  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  University  at  Kingston."     It  was  also 

Ordered,  That  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  do  go  down  to  the  Legislative  Aasembly  and 
acquaint  that  House,  that  the  Legislative  Council  have  passed  this  Bill,  to  which  they  desire 
their  concurtence. 
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Ordered,  That  the  said  Bill  be  read  the  second  time  to-morrow. 
Roblhfi^ota  ^witTl  MuSuTed  -^"''"i     ^ir.'^'  Legislative  Assembly  by  Mr.  John  P. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Bill  be  read  the  second  time  on  Friday  n.^xt 

Schedule  nf^^Lrfii'ii        ^     •  '"'  'iPPO'nfcments  in  the  University,  or  Councl,  uiMi  mv 

Ordered,  That  the  consideration  cf  the  said  m.>:.  ,,  be  postponed  until  Monday  next, 
w^th^  M?1^i?Id''"^n'Z'^  "^'^if 'r  "^r"^'  ^^  ^^^-  0^^^  »•  Go^'^"  -d  others, 

Orf.re,',  T!!,t  the  said  Bill  b«  read  the  socond  time  or.  Monday  next. 
intitS-'";  A''f°;7,''"""''°'?S"'9"''"L°'  *e  !>»?.  the  Bill  from  the  House  of  As.emblj 
3^tTe.4df.l"heT,foftehtS&^^^^^^^^^^ 

Orderec?,  That  the  said  P-ill  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday  next. 
mitte^e'^of^h^wborH"^'"^  '°  '■'^^'i,^'''  adjourned  during  pleasure,  and  was  put  into  a  Com- 

f  S^iiSf  =  S.S  S'l;;  ■S»i."  .-.ft;  r  L^^H^of  sriTd'' 

Orrferfrf,  That  the  said  Bill  be  read  the  third  time  on  Monday  next. 

May  4th    mo.— PursuMit  to  the  Order   of  the  Day,  the  Bill  intituled  — "  An   Aot  fr. 
•'L^"o'tlxl?5ndT-.rr'""^p'''"1^*:!^«  '"^  *^^  appropriation  of  MonSderivedLtfth: 

nntte?S'4trMemt.r™ltts'Sn"'^''  "^'  '"'''  *'^  ^"^^^  ^^"  ^^  '^^^^''^^^  ^'^  ^  ^^^-^  ^om- 

Ordered,  T^hat  the  Committee  be  the  Honourable  Messieurs  William  Morris    Ad«,n  F^r 
gusson  and  John  Neilson,  to  meet  and  adjourn  as  they  please.  *  ^^''' 

h„mw"TJ?*'  *'*'u''^  ^^'■^^''  ''J  ^^"^  ^'^y'  ^'^^  H°"«e  took  into  consideration  the  motion  that  an 
tv  wiin'^'^f  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  praying  tha  His  Excel 
lency  will  be  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  la'd  before  thiR  fTouse,  Copies  f.f  aU  Panerl -rd 
??,^W"'i«'!.'=^.!^hich  may  have  passed  between  the  Gover  ,  ,  Gen^ral.^ntnlS  o?  •w;e 
^mvui-«.fcy  or  i%.mg-«  College,  and  the  Council  of  the  said  L ...  .  rsity,  since  the  Union  of  "  ! 
rrT!!r'7'^"*/r  '"^  ti«/=T^i«n'  ''!■  regulation,  of  Offices,  or  Appoi/tmel,  m  the  Unive  si.' 
nL?  f  f^'^^'^i"  r^  ^^'^'^^'^^^  °f  Salaries,  or  Allowances,  connected  therewith  and  of  th,- 
names  of  Individuals  proposed  to  fill  the  same  ;  and  also  of  any  correspondence  vhch  may  have 
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taken  place  between  the  Governor  General,  as  ChancBllor  of  the  University  aforesail,  and  any 
individual  Mninber  of  King's  College  Council.  The  Question  of  Concurrence  being  put  thereon, 
the  f^ame  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  was 

Ordered,  That  such  Members  of  the  Honourable  Executive  Council,  who  are  Members  of 
this  House,  do  wait  on  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  with  the  said  Address.* 

Pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  Bill  intituled  :— "  An  Act  to  enable  the  District  of 
"  Bathurst  to  receive  the  School  Monies  apportioned  to  it  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
•'  derd  and  forty-five,  (1845),  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  the  District  to  levy 
"  an  equal  sum,"  was  read  the  second  time,  and  it  was 

Ordered.  That  the  said  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  three  members,  and  that 
the  Committee  be  the  Honourable  Messieurs  James  Crooks,  Adam  Fergusson,  and  F.  P. 
Bruio.^iu,  to  meet  and  adjourn  as  they  please. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  presented  to  this  House  on  the  13th  day  of  April  last,  from  the 
sail]  Bathurst  District  Municipal  Council  be  referred  to  the  last  mentioned  Committee. 

May  7th,  1846. — A  Message  was  brought  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  Mr.  John  A. 
McDonald  and  others,  to  return  the  BQl  intituled  :— *'  An  Act  to  transfer  to  Queen's  College  at 
Kingston,  certain  Estates,  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  University  at  Kingston."  and  to 
acquaint  this  House  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  have  passed  this  Bill  without  any  Amend- 
ment. 

A  Messaije  was  brought  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  Mr.  George  Sherwood  and  others, 
to  return  the  Bill  intituled  :—"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ^e8ting  m  Trustees  the  Sites  of 
"  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper  Canada,"  and  to  acquaint  this  House  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  have  passed  this  Bill  with  an  Amendment,  to  which  they  desire  the 
concurrence  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  said  Amendment  has  been  read  by  the  Clerk  as 
follows  : 

Amendment  made  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  the  Engrossed  Bill  sent  down  by  the 
Lepfislative  Council,  intituled  :—"  An  Act  to  provide  for  vesting  in  Trustees  the  Sites  of 
* '  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper  Canada. " 

At  the  end  of  the  first  dame  add  the  following  Proviso,  "  Provided,  also,  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
"  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  Common  Schools." 

The  said  Amendment  being  read  a  second  time,  and  the  Question  of  Concurrence  being  put 
thereon,  the  same  was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  it  was 

Ordered,  That  one  of  the  Masters-in-Chancery  do  go  down  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
acquaint  that  House  that  the  Legislative  Council  have  agreed  to  the  Amendment  made  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  to  this  Bill,  without  any  Amendment. 

M(iy  nth,  1846. — The  Honourable  John  Neilson,  from  the  Select  Committee,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  Bill  intituled  :-  "  An  Act  for  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Com- 
"  mon  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,"  reported  that  the  Committee  had  gone  through  the  said  Bill, 
and  had  directed  h:m  to  report  the  same  with  an  Amendmen-,  which  Amendment  was  then  read 
by  the  Clerk  as  fellows  : — 

Pre-s-f  1,  linel.—Aiter  "  School  "  insert  "  and  from  any  Common  School  District." 

The  said  Amendment  being  read  the  second  time,  and  the  Question  of  Concurrence  put 
thereon,  the  same  was  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Amendment  be  Engrossed,  and  the  said  Bill  (as  thus  amended), 
read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 

May  12th.  iS46.— Pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  Bill  intituled  :— "  An  Act  for  the 
"Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,"  was,  (as 
amended),  read  the  third  time.  The  Question  was  put  whether  the  Bill  (as  amended)  should 
pass  t  and  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative.     It  was 

Ordered,  That  one  of  the  Masters-in-Chancery  do  go  down  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
acquaint  that  House,  that  the  Legislative  Council  have  passed  these  Bills  with  certain  Amend- 
ments, to  which  they  desire  their  concurrence. 

May  14th,  1846.— A  Message,  dated  the  13th  May,  1846,  was  brought  from  the  Legislative 
Assembly  by  the  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper  and  others  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  a  conference  be  desired  with  the  Honourable  the  Legislative  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  them  the  reasijns  which  induce  this  House  not  to  concur  in  the 
Amendment  made  by  Liieir  Honours  to  the  Bill,  intituled  :— '' An  Act  for  the  Better  Establish- 
"  ment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada." 

*  There  is  lu.  record,  in  the  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council  that  these  "  Papers  and  Corres- 
pondence    were  ever  laid  before  the  Council. 
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andd:!::r;het!dtnferr'^'  Attorney  General  Draper  do  go  to  the  Legislative  Cuuncil. 

an  A^XT^L::^:rTl^':^rr^  ''"''  '"'"'•"^^^  *^^*  ^^«  ^««-'''*'-  Co-ci'  -»  Bend 
Besolved,  that  this  House  do  concur  In  the  Conference  desired. 

acquSntii  Hl^rZfc\t^?''''?;-"'^n'"^  ^''  ^"^  ^'^^^  '"^  '^'  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
2kSmatterof  th«  J,»  Y  I^«K'«J''"«Cou"cil  agrees  to  the  Conference  desired  uj.on  the 
''  Ker  ?HShlUl..^    Amendment  nmde  by  this  House  to  the  Bill  intituled  :-"  An  Act  fur  the 

fl. ,  ^''^.^•'"Be  I'eing  informed  that  the  Managers  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  readv  for 
House  were  cXov^ra^^^^^^^^  Legislative  Council,  the  names  of  the  Managers  of  this 

fv.    i^J"*'  '"'^^  Honourable  James  Crooks  re{)ortod  that  the  Managers  for  their  Honours  hnH  m«f 

ly  th^Cu  rbieit'rirr"  ''"r'Yr-  ^^^^^e  ^^f—  wh^ich  on^s  ,S;":rm:naged 

Bdl  withZZeLmPn^rLrr  '^^"^  -^nd.  others,  who  delivered  to  their  Honours  the 
xjui  witn  tne  Amendments,  and  als)  a  paper  containing  as  follows  :— 

AmfiSmoff  **"  A^  i°^!i"®^  *f,  ''•''  Legislative  Council,  at  a  Conference  for  disagreeinL'  to  the 
^';:;:S:^^:Z^Z'^^  --r  theB^ter^tli^ 

Scholfsetr^to^t^t^X^^^^^^^^^^  ^«  ^--^^  ^^^1^-  ^-m  several 

will  be'L^SerhJtl^^'"'*'  "^  ?°  School  Monies  to  which  such  Separate  School  will  be  entitled 

TotheVXr^cChiWr^^^^^^^^^  ']'%  ^'?"'^^^'.!  attending  such  Separate  Schools  bears 

number  of  Children  withm  the  School  Section  wherein  such  Sep.irate  School  is  held. 

b„rHfn''f^r'""i'  ^^^•  <'""?equence  will  be  that  a  single  School  Section  will  have  to  bear  the 

Sren  of  o  ht%l""'l  "«"  "■  "°'  °u'^  '^'  ^^''*^''"  ''''^''''  ^^''""  '''  HmiteT but  also  those  ChU 
from  o  her  Schoorio.- '*'''"'  ""^^  T^  ''"/\^  ""^'^  ^^I^'''™*^  ««h"«l«'  ^»thout  any  assistance 
were  eSSed  '  """  ""^  ''"''"  °^  '''^  ^"''"'^^  ^""'^"'  *"  ^^"'''^  ^^^^^e  «ther  Sections 

the  sl^toof  SeoTfon'';?°"h-''.*^'''i"c?'"^''  "'.^^^  ^;^.^'  ^*^  *'  ^^""y  ^"»bt^"J  whether  the  Trustees  of 
Svment  from  the  pltl  '  J  pT?!  f  "^'"'I'"  ^''^""^ '«  ^*^^^'  ''""^^  '"'^^e  «"*  '^  r«te  bill  and  enforce 
EThanXt  withtTwhict  S  heW."'°  "'  ""'  ^"^  *'^  ^^P^''^^''  ''"^°°^'  '''"•"  ^''^"^^  ^-^^^ 

Ordered,  That  the  same  do  lie  on  the  Table,  and  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  Report  be  taken  into  consideration  to-morrow. 

the  £rfi//^^T'^i'''  ^v!'*^!^''^,*^'^  ^"^y  being  read,  for  th^  House  taking  into  consideration 

uponThe  suSeS  i^H^'^^f  S'  '\'  Managers  of  the  Conference  with  the  Loiislative  Assembly, 

"'Acti'irthfeVpr  R  f^Kr  .^^  \"''"f'Sf"*^  "^^^^  by  this  House  to  the  Bill  intituled  :-"  An 

Act  tor  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  ;" 

the  Z^PnS  5f  P°''*  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  the  Amendment  made  by  this  House,  to  which 
the  Assembly  disagreed,  being  also  read,  it  was  proposed  not  to  insist  on  the  said  Amendment 

negaSe,^ardt'wartl^n''  "^"'^""  '°  ''"''''  ""  '^'  '""'^  Amendment  ?    It  was  resolved  in  the 

aonoAintrhlv  M**  Tu°!  i^^  Masters-in-Chancery  do  go  down  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
bT  to  wHnb?.?"T'  *•'.*."*'  Legislative  Council  does  not  insist  on  their  Amendment  to  the  said 
Dill,  to  Which  the  Legislative  Assembly  disagree.* 


tho  rl^  ^^^  singular  fact  that  the  amendment,  made  by  the  Legislative  Council,  and  bv  the  vote  of 
j!  ?^,7"^'/2ree,i_*?  J^  ^^''^f.l^  °'A'  °f  *he  Common  Sof  ol  Bill.^was  not  struck  ^ut.  buf  remained  in 
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16th  May,  1846  —The  Honourable  James  Crooks,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  was 
referred  tho  Bill  intituled  :— "  An  Act  to  Enable  the  District  of  Bathurst  to  receive  the  School 
♦'  Monies  apportioned  to  it  in  the  year  one  thouHand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  (1846),  not- 
"  withstanding  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  that  DiHtrict  to  levy  an  equal  sum,"*'  reported  that  the 
Committee  have  gone  through  tho  Raid  Bill,  and  had  directed  him  to  report  the  same  to  the 
House,  without  any  Amendment.     It  was  then 

(Jrdered,  That  tho  said  Bill  be  read  the  third  time  on  Monday  next. 

May  ISth,  1*46.— His  Excellency  Lieutenant-General,  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 
Murray,  Earl  dithcart,  <.f  Cathcart,  in  the  County  of  Renfrew.  Knight  Connnandur  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  Oovurnor-fJeneral  of  British  Nortii  America,  being 
seated  in  tho  Ciiair  on  tho  Throne,  the  Speaker  conunanded  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  to  let  the  AsHenibly  know,  "It  is  His  Excellency's  plensuro  they  attend  him  imme- 
"  (liately  in  his  House,"  wlio  being  come,  with  their  Speaker,  tlie  Clerk  of  the  Crown-in-Chancery 
read  the  Titles  of  the  Bills  to  be  passed  sovorally,  as  follow  :— 

"  An  Act  to  provide  for  vesting  in  Trustees  the  Sites  of  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Province, 
"called  Upper  Canada." 

"  An  Act  to  transfer  to  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston,  certain  Estates,  Rights  and  Liabilities 
*'  of  the  University  at  Kingston  " 

"An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  therein  mentioned;  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  monies 
"  derived  from  the  sale  of  School  Lands  in  Upper  Canada." 

Pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  Bill  intituled  :  "  An  Act  to  enable  the  District  of 
*'  Bathurst  to  receive  tho  School  Moneys  apportioned  to  it  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
"dred  and  forty-five,  (1845,)  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  that  District  to  levy 
"  an  equal  sum,"  was  read  the  third  time.  Tho  Questitm  was  put  whether  this  Bill  shall  pass? 
Jt  was  resolved  in  the  aftirmitive. 

May  23ril,  I84G.  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  having  being  seated  on  the  Chair 
on  the  Throne  and  the  Members  of  both  Houses  having  been  present,  gave  Her  Majesty's  Assent 
to  the  following  Bills  : — 

"  An  Act  to  enable  the  District  of  Bathurst  to  receive  the  School  Moneys  apportioned  to  it 
in  the  year  1845,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Council  of  that  District  t«  levy  an  equal 
sum  to  that  apportionment." 

"An  Act  for  the  Better  establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada," 
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9th  VICTORIA,  CHAPTER  XVII. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  vesting  in  Trustees  the  Sites  op  Schools  in  that 
part  of  this  province  called  upper  canada. 

Earl  Cathcart,  Administrator  {and  ajterwards)  Governor  General. 

Pagsed  on  the  18th  May,  1846. 

Whereas  difficulties  have  been  experienced  by  persons  interested  in  Schools  in  Prfiamble. 
that  part  of  this  Province  called  Upper  Canada,  in  securing  the  titles  to  real  pro- 
perty, for  the  use  of  such  Schools,  for  want  of  a  corporate  capacity  to  take  and  hold 
thrt  same  m  perpetual  succession  ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  and  proper  to  pro- 
vide relief  in  such  cases  :    Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,   by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  <)he  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Canada,  constituted  and  assembled  by  virtue  of  and  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  (ireat  Britain  and  J^^P*'''*! 
Ireland,  intituled  :— "  An  Act  to  re-unite  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can-  ^"•°°  '^°*' 
Jida,  and  for  the  Government  of  Canada,"  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same. 
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PerHons  inter 
eBttxi  in  any 
School  in 
Upper  Can- 
ada, may 
name  Hpecial 
Truiite»-g  to 
take  convey- 
ance of  Mite. 

Such  special 
Trustees  to 
h»ve  certain 
corporate 
powers . 

Proviso. 


Deed  to  b<» 
registered. 


,  ^•,'^,^1*^  '^"H^  *n'^  "l»y  b(f  lawful  for  any  number  of  porsong,  rouidiBB  in  that 
l.Hrt  of  th,8  Province  callod  Upper  (anucla.  wh,,  nmy  be  nter.sten  S  ScC 
e«tablmhod   or    o  bo  established,  in  any  Town  or  T.fwnship.  the?ei,     whether  a! 

both,  -hen,  and  a^  often  »h  thoy  may  have  occaHion,  or  l>«  doHir-UM.  tc,  take  a  con 
veyanceof  real  property  for  the  use  of  nuch  Schools,  to  elect  fn.m  an  ?he  n 
so.veH,  and  U.  appomt  any  number  of  Trustees,  not  exceeding  s.v..,"  nor  le««  than 

sJ!ciLtr  U;e"  Do  r,"S"7  «"'=««-"  \fc«  ^-  appointed  in  su%h  n.anner  as  shall  bS 
sp.cined.n  the  Dee(l  of  Conveyance,  the  real  property  requisite  for  such  School 
nmy  be  conveyed  ;  and  such  Trustees,  and  their  successor,  il  j^^rpetullZccensin 
by  the  nan.o  expressed  m  such  Deed,  slmll  be  cap.,bi  ,  ,  t.k;"-  holdinrand  o"! 
sevH,ng.  such  real  property,  and  of  con.menci.uf'^^.v.  :  ,..i„t„,.  ,,V anyVt"  .  ur 
actions,  at  law.  or  in  e.,uity,  for  the  protection  *!..,.,£.  .,,1  of  their  r^ii  thereto 

J  nmded  alwtujs,  That  there  shall  not  be  ?.cl<'  m  trust,  as  aforesaid    more  than 
ten  acres  of  land  at  any  one  time,  for  any  oni,  m  '.ooI.  "'orosaia,  more  than 

to  C^Zilni^oil'"^  ""'"^«  '"  '''''  ^°'  '"'''"^'^  •'^'»"  ^-  <'"-^-«d  to  e.xtencl 

after^^^etvltn'trT'"' 1  '^n''^  f "°^  '^""^•^"""^  '''"■*"'  ^'^^'''  *^«I^«  ««lendar  month* 
aftei  the  execut  on  of  such  Deed,  causr  the  same  to  be  registered  ^   <  ■     .of 

the  Register  of  the  County  in  which  the  land  lies. 


9th  victoria,  chapter  XIX. 
An   Act  to  amend  the   Act  therein   mentiosed  [4th  and  5th  Victoria    Chapter  xixl 

Tn  u™;;  cana";a''''''"'"''"  '" ''"'''''  ^^^^'^•^'^  --  -^  ^^l^^oi  ZtTl^il 

Earl  Cathcart  Administrator  (unci  afterwards)  Governor  •General. 


Preamble. 

Sixth  Section 
of  4  and  6 
Vict.  oh.  19 
cited. 

Allowance  for 
50  scholars. 


Imperial 
Union  Act. 


Reduction  of 
Thirty  scho- 
lars instead  ot 
fifty  as  a  con- 
dition of  the 
payment  of 
the  allowance 
raentionei  in 
the  Sixth 
Section  of 
said  Act. 


Passed  on  the  18th  Mnv,  184C. 

Whereas  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  passed  in  thn  Spqaio,.  hc^A  ;„  *^i, 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  fciiapte?  xix]  ainitS  "^^^^^ 
^b«  «„1  ""f  I  tf^Pf '^ry  provision  for  the  appropriktioii  of  the  fundn  der  x'  I  from 
the  sale  of  School  Lands  m  that  part  of  the  Irovinco  formerly  Upper  S.-Kla  and 
for  other  purposes,*  it  is  among  other  things    enacted    ThJ   onf  ^f  f  k        '    • 
arising  from  tlie  sale  of  School  Lands,  a  ceSn  ainuS  Wbwance  .  uw  be  maZfor 
larrrn*  "'  '^'"^'^  S^-^Ib  therein  mentioned,  at  which  not  le.rZanfirsch:' 
lars  shall  be  ecuicated  ;  And  whereas  it  is  exi-edio,  t  to  make  a  ..aallTnumber  of 
scholars  sufhcient  to  enable  such  Schools  to  receive  the  «aid  a!iowarce 
.n^  ?"  i^' /f.'^^^^^'''  enacted   by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla    ve  Council 
and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Cana.i  •    constkufed  and      imblod  h 
virtue  of  and  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  passed       'he  R  Jiamen^     th™  Un  ,    1 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland,  and  in.ituied    An  Act    to   r.  ,liVr  i 

i^Ts^h^r'  UPP-/»^Lower  Canada,  "and  for  the  G'ovtnme^t 'of  CanaT  anS 
It  IS  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  ^aimua,  ana 

K.  ,J^*V*"^''ff ''?.*^''"*^^''''4''''''''^"'"^'*"'*^eq»ir'^^"ent.sof  th^  .ot  it  sh  ill 

be  lawful  for  the/Jovernor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Person  adirinisteril  /^^^^^ 
Government  of  this  Province,  for  the  time  being   bv  and  w  th  th.  .dvl  f 

sent  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  to  auth'^riJe  the^^n  ent  or  annuai 
allowance  ,n  the  said  section  of  the  said  Act  mentioned,  to  any T  ,rd  of  T^rteef 
for  the  use  and  support  of  two  other  Schools,  than  the  one  in  ti  wr      t  ere  the 

Court-House  18  situate,  in  any  Town,  Township  or  VilWe  with.  n,  "f'^®*^^ 
that  part  of  this  Province  which  fonnoMy  conZuted  [!.  ' Pr^  t  T,  ±t^ 
ada,  in  which  the  inhabitants  shall  immde  a  suitable  School-Houx.t '^Si  not 
less  than  thirty  scholars  sl.-.U  be  educated,  any  thing  in  the  saW  S  xth  S«of    .^ 

;XuSng.'^^"'*'^'^  ""'^^^^  ^'^^^  thirty' be  "so  edu'caTei'rthet^ntarr^^^^^^^ 
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i  1 


9th  victoria,  CHAPTEP  \'X. 
An  Act  roa  the  Bbttkr  Estahlihhmknt  and  Main:       .nce  of  Common  Schools 

IN    Uri'KR   CANAriA* 

Earl  Cathcart,  Adminiatrator  {and  a/Urward»)  Gooernor-Oeneral. 

PasHod  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1840. 

m..inll.rr.''%  n  '"  expedient  to  make  provision  for  tlie  better  eBtablishmo.it  nnd  Preamble 

1    S    r  "/  ^IT""""  ^f.'T'«  •"  t'"'*  part  "f  this  Province  formerly  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  also  for  the  estahh-hment  of  a  Normal  and  Model  Schocda  theiein  : 

li,  it  therefore  enacted  by  th(.  ',)ueen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
adv..  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  of  the  LogisLtive  Assembly  of 
!  ?Kil'?r"f  '     Cunad*.  con.tituted  and  assembled  l,y  virtue  <,f  and  under  the 


ttiithnrifrr  ,.f  „«    \  V  V  .  ""l, "  "  ..nnumuicu  ny  virtue  oi  anu  Under  the 

autnonty  of  an  Act,  passed  ni  the  parliament  of  tlie   United  KinL'df>m  of  Great  r 


and  r.ower  Canada  and  for  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
oy  tne  authority  of  the  same. 

Appointmknt  and  Duties  of  a  School  8li>erinti:nuent  for  Upper  Canada. 

I.  That  the  Governor  may.  from  time  to  time,  by  Letters  Patent,  under  the  Groat 
Seal  of  the  Province  appoint  a  ht  and  proper  Person  to  le  Superintendent  of 
Schools  m  Upper  Canada,  and  to  hold  his  OHice  during  pleasure  ;  that  the  sai.l 
Superintendent  shall  receive  a  salarij  not  to  <■  I  FUe  Hundred  Fointdn,  (£500) 
currency,  per  annum  and  to  heai  such  p'-op.,non  to  that  sum  as  the  iunonnt 
of  publi.-rnomes  paid  towards  the  support  of  Common  Schools  in  that  part  of  this  Fro- 

iTfh  Tint    ;T-  ^P  '  '^««7  j'V''"'«  r''i  t»'rard.  the  support  of  Common  Schools 

in  that  part  of  this  P,  ovu.    .'died  Lower  ( 'anada,  and  shall  be  allowed  One  Hundred 
and  Scventy-tue    ;onnrf.s  (£175)  currency,  per  annum,  for  a  Clerk    and  the  con- 

?f'i,''TT.''iT  nl-  "'  '"'  ^  wf'  *\^"'  ^y  '^""  accounted  for,  as  provided  in  respect  of 
other  Public  Ofhcers  ;  and  that  the  said  Superintendent  shall  be  subject  to  all  such 

bTfin  .'^'■«/'»;V^''"«'=*'°"«: '»  "l«  ^^ercise  of  his  duties,  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  given  .  y  the  <  .overnor  of  this  Province. 

Schools  -^''^  ^  '*"  -nacted,   That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of 

First.  M\^r  deducting  certain  sums,  as  herein  after  jirovided,  to  apportion, 
on  or  before  th,  fteenth  day  of  April  of  each  year,  all  monies  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  f,  ,mmo..  Schools  m  Upper  Canada  for  such  year,  according  to  the 
ratio  opopu.uon  in  .■  .  Dis-  ,ct  Township,  Town  or  City,  as  compare.l  with  the 
population  ot  Upper  C         'v,  „    ,f  ]„   ,si..,„  th.nk  it  expedient,  in  case  of  a  defective 

ohiiaren  residint,'  m  each,  over  the  age  of  five  and 
stated  in  the  last  Annual  Reports  of  the  District 


Act. 


Chief  SuptT- 
intendent  of 
Common 
Schools  ap- 
pointed. 

His  salary. 

Chief  Clerk'4 
salary. 


Census,  according  to  th 
under  the  ago  of  sixteen  yi;iu 
Superintendents. 


Duty  of  Super- 
intendent. 

To  apportion 
monies  arisinf^ 
from  Common 
School  ^und, 
and  in     hat 
ratio 


Seco,.  II.  Jo  certify  .such  apportionment  made  by  him  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, so  i.r  as  it  relates  to  the  several  Dist-icts  in  Upper  Canada,  also  to  give 
immediate  notice  to  the  Superintendent  <,'•   Schools  in  each  District,  st.-'      -  fh^ 

S*'"thereiir''"'^^''^^°''*'""''''  *""  ^'*  ^''^'  "     '"''^  ^"^  ''^''^^  Township,  ,i  anri 

Thirdly  To  prepare  suitable  Forms  and  i;  ^'ulatioiis  for  making  all  Reports 
and  conducting  all  neces-iry  proceedings  un.i,.,  this  Act,  and  t.  cause  the  same,' 
with  such  instructions  as  he  sh.tll  deem  i.-oessaiy  an  '  proper  for  the  better  Orgaiu- 
zaMon  and  G..vernnunt  of  Common  Schools,  to  he  transmitted  to  the  Officers 
re(,uired  to  execute  th.  provisions  of  this  Act,  copi,  of  which  For  Re-nilations 
and  Instrnctums.  as  also  copies  of  this  .v.ct,  shall  \:  furnished  by  him  ,o  the  several 
District  Superintendents,  for  tlu  use  of  School  sections,  as  occasion  may  require 


To  notify  the 
apiHirtioD- 
ment  to  cer- 
tain OfBcers. 


Fontrthly.     To  see  that  ail  monies  apportioned  by  him  be 
poses  for  which  they  were  granted. 

Fiftl.  ,1.     To  decide  upon  all  matter    an 
to  him  by  jmrties  interested,  under  the  u    "ra... 


plied  to  the  pu 


Lplaiiii  .  which  may  be  submitted 
.i  of  this  Act. 


in  itLr''  ''tii^';.l'lT^V.K-^''{?  ^"^  ""'"^^  '"*''"'«  ^•^^""^'^  *he  L.  Tul^tnre  are  inserted 
m  itaiii        see  page  79  of  this  Volume. 


To  prepare 
Forma  and 
ReKulations 
and  furnish 
C'  ,>ie8  thereof 
and  (if  this 
Act  to  1  IB- 
triot  Superin- 
tendents. 

Other  duties. 
Due  applica- 
tion of  monies. 
Complainto 
submitted  to 
him. 
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Selection  of 
Text  Book*. 

Nornikl 
BolionI  for 
Upper 

PlatHof 

Sohuol 

Uouaea. 

School  Libra- 
ries to  be 
estabUiihed. 


DifTiiiiion  of 

eduoAtiunal 

information. 

Make  yearly 
report*. 


Governor  may 
anpoint  Board 
oi  Education 
for  Upijer 
Canada. 


Duties  of 
the  Board  :— 

Normal 
School  Regu- 
lations, etc. 


Examination 
of  Books. 


Advising  with 
Superinten- 
dent. 


Meetings  of 
Board,  when 
and  where  to 
be  held. 

Three  mem- 
bers to  form 
quorum. 

Reading 
ClBrk. 


Si'ctldy  To  duwurago  tho  u«e  ot  un.uitablo  and  improper  bo<.k«  in  the 
Hchool.  or  School  LibrHnea  and  to  uio  all  hiwf.il  ineiins  to  pn.vido  for  and  recoin- 
niond  tho  uru  of  uniform  and  approved  Text  Books  in  nil  tho  SchoolH. 

Seirnthly.  To  take  tho  «eneral  .uperintendcnce  of  tho  Nonn.il  School,  as  soon 
h»  ono  shiill  havo  been  oatablished. 

nuitlifwJL    Jl  I'Vlt'  ""  '""".«»  P'"'»«'ticablo,  and  rucommend  the  adoption  of 
suitable  Plann  of  School  lIouHes,  with  tho  proper  furniture  and  appendages 

Ninthh,.  To  UHe  his  best  endeavourH  to  promote  tho  establishment  of  Sch<.ol 
Lil.r-ines  f  r  gonural  readinj,-  m  the  several  Uistricts  and  T<.wn8hip8  of  Vuuvr  Can- 
ada, and  to  furniKh  every  iiitorm.ition  nocosH/iry,  as  far  as  he  sh<dl  bo  able,  as  to  tho 
roKulations  of  such  Institutions  and  tho  books  most  suitable  for  them. 

Tenthhf  To  emph.y  all  lawful  means  in  his  power  to  collect  and  diffuse  infor- 
mation on  tho  subject  of  hducation  Kenerally,  anu.ng  tl'     people  of  Upper  Canada. 

ElercntMn  To  submit  annually  to  the  Governor  of  this  Province,  on,  or  before 
the  hrst  day  ()f  August  in  each  year,  a  Report  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Normal 
Model  and  Common  Schools  through..ut  Upper  Canada,  shewing  the  amount  of 
monies  expended  on  such  Schools,  and  from  what  sources  the  same  havi-  been 
derived  with  plans  for  their  improvement,  and  such  other  statements  and  sumacs- 
tions  rolauig  to  education  generally,  as  tii- said  Superintendent  may  deem  useful 
and  expedient,  m  onler  that  the  same  n.uy  bo  laid  before  the  Lej^slature  at  the 
meeting  thereof  next  following.  ^ 

Geneeal  Board  op  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  and  its  Duties. 

Til.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  the  Governor  shall  have  authority  to  ai)noint  not 
more  than  seven  persons  (of  whom  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  be  one  to 
be  a  Board  ,.t  Education  for  Upper  Canada),  who  shall  hold  their  situation  dur'ina 
pleasure  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  lawful  orders  and  directions,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  issued  l.y  the  Goverm.r,  and  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
•       f " "^    '^'',"^"P*  I'l  "««dfiil  measurements  for  the  establishment  and  fnrnish- 

Rnl«f  andT*,  1  .'"V^^^^'P""  ^""''^^  =-'?  "'"^'^  ^'''"'  ''•"«  ^o  time  all  needful 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  management  and  good  government  of  such  School  -^ 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  pupils  shall  be  received  and  n.stnicted 
therein  ;-to  select  the  location  of  such  Schor.l,  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
Buddings  therefor  shall  be  procured  ;-to  determine  the  number  and  compensation 
of  Teachers  and  others  who  may  be  employed  therein  ;  and  to  do  all  other  lawful 
Sc3l  "^^^  expedient  to  promote  the  objects  and  interests  of  such 

Secondly  To  examine  and  recommend,  or  disapprove,  of  all  Books,  Plans,  or 
l-ormB,  which  may  be  submitted  to  them,  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  Schools  •  .and 
no  portion  of  the  Governnrient  Grant  shall  be  given  in  aid  of  any  School  in  which 
any  Book  is  used  and  which  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Board,  and  of  which  disap- 
proval public  notice  shall  have  been  given.  * 

Thirdlii.  To  aid  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  with  their  counsel  and  advice 
on  all  questions,  and  on  all  measures  which  he  may  submit  to  them  for  the  pnmo- 
tionof  the  interests  of  Schools,  and  for  the  diSusion  of  useful  knowledge  among 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  ^    «ii>ung 

IV  And  be  it  enacted,— Th&t  the  Meetings  of  the  said  Board  shall  be  heM  at 
some  p  ace  which  shall  be  provided  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  ;  and  that 
the  hrst  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  ; 
that  the  H.vid  Board  shall  appoint  a  Chairman,  and  tho  times  of  iis  meetinjfs  •that 
a  special  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Superintendent  of  ScWooIs  bv 
giving  due  notice  to  the  other  Members  ;  that  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  duly 
called  three  Members  sha  1  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business ; 
that  the  Clerk  in  the  Educatmn  Office  sh.ll  be  the  Recording  Clerk  to  the  Board 
and  sjiall  ■  ^er  all  its  proceedings  in  a  Book  to  be  kept  for  that  imrpose  ;  and  that 
the  eApeney.  attending  the  proceedings  of  tiie  Board  shall  be  accounted  for  as  part 
of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Education  Oflice, 
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Ehtablihhmknt  and  Maint.kan(I1  ok  a  Normal  Hcuool  for  UpritR  Ca:*ada. 

V.  And  he  it  enacted,  That,  m  •«<.!.  as  praclicfthlo.  there  »]m\\  bo  08tahli-lu.,l  .. 
Normal  School,  conta.n.nK  one  or  more  ElemontHry  M  ulel  Soh  i  f^M ho  n '  rl 
t>on  and  pract.co  of  ToHcllorH  of  Common  Sohooln  in  the  Sde  co  of  &1  ^i  ,S 
thioh  V'^if  1'"^'  •'=*^'"-^'"'«  ^<' ,•"<;''  Heguhition.  UH  aro  hwoinheforo  pro  •  ded  Ind 
S  S-/  :^a. ;?  P'^'h"^  '^ ;"'"  "•7«r"?'->  Council.  an.l  thut  a  a  Jm  n.  t  .t tod'ng 
Uhl  Ihuumnd  tnv  Hmidr,-d  p,jwuh  ,t  1.500)  bo  oxpemlod  by  tho  HoHrd  of  Fdiinl 
tjon  .nproc..nngHndfurni.hin«  -uitablo  Building  for  tlJlid  N  ^i mf  sST" 
that  a  .un.  n<  t   exceeding  Un.Thou.nul  Fire  ll,.Jlred  ;>o,u'./"tl  5 S   ,1  r  .u  "um 

Educational  Dutikm  ok  DihtricT  Municipal  Councils. 
Vr,     In;/  be  it  eruwted.  That  that  the  Municipal  Council  of  each  Dintiir  t  .hall 
moifMnl^r'^'"  «PP;."t  a  proper  person  to  be  bistrict  Superintonden    «  'co^^^^^^ 
mon  Schools,  who  Bhall  hold  his  ofHce  during  pleasure.  emienc  or  i^om- 

Provided  (dwui/s  That  in   case  thH  Council  of  anv  District  sh,ill  .,«„i««f 
refuse  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  District  Supo^riltrent  at  anytc^^^^ 
r!.r     »""'"''*"'''"«  *t"I"'''«"nt  year,  or  at  their  Lt  meeting  afte"?hL  occur 
Z^JnZY.    '"''"°''  ''""  ''  ^''*"  '"  ''^^'^"'  ^-  '^«  Oovern'or'to  nSV  su"h 

f.om^;-  ^iJj^f SLS:r^f^SoS='^i^^  ss  c;rrs« 

for  Common  School  purposes  as  they  shall  see  «t,  and  within  theTmU  .Tthe^; 
powers,  of  imposmg  taxes,  and  at  least  equal  (clear  of  ull  cha  ges  of  co  ectlon)  to 
the  amount  of  publio  monies  apportioned  to  sufh  District  sifoh  s  .m  Sin  Vk 
limit  aforesaid,  to  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  thrsaid  C  u  no^rnn^  fV. 
HO  to  be  raised  shall  be  plac.d  on  the  proper  ColLfor?RX%.^ashilTecS^ 
by  h  m  m  hko  nmnner  as  any  other  tax  for  such  District,  bu    shairte  pufd  over  bv 
him  to  the  District  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  within  the  peEod  S  bv 
law  for  tlie  payment  of  rates  collected  to  the  Treasurer  in  each  year  ^ 

TounfJ.Jn'^"''  ''"/*  Tl'"''  y^t  ^^^  C°""«il  «f  each    District  shall  cause  each 
Township   or  parts  of  adjoming  Townships,  Town,  or  City,  in  such  District   to  bfi 

n  infh '1  T  T.?"'"'k"^  ""'"^^'"  ^^  ^'^'"'^  Sections,  and^pal  of  Sions  to  be 
lumb.  r.nl  and  described  ;  and  which  may  l,e  altered  at  the  diserS  on  ^f  the 
Council     an^'^copy  of  the  descriptio,  s  and  numbers  of  the  SectiTs Ind  o/rts  of 

tendenTof  r '  ^"  ^"'tV'^^  furnished  by  the  Clerk  of  sncli  CouiS        thXierin 
tendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  District.  ciujierin 

X^^nd  /je  t<  ena.M.  That  the  District  Council  in  each  Pistiict  shall  have 
authonty  withm  the  limit  aforesaid,  to  cause  to  ;,e  levied  any  ^um  oi  sun  s  of 
money  which  may  be  re-mired  f .  r  the  purchasing  of  School  Site's  and  the  ejection 
and  furnishing  of  Scho,.l  kouses,  the  procuring  of  Reside.:ces  foi'Teaehers  ami  ^r 
£'  r'l"n'^"   P"''''°'f,'«'^"'^'''">'-  '"  ''^''^  '"^^"'^t,  and   upon  the  inhabit^  t.  o? 

tr  thrCch!^'  ■  "  P""'""'  ''"^^*'  '"^'"^'^  '>''  -P^-Vii/Scnool  H:.r  o'^rS^o 

Prov  ded  ohoays    1  hat  the  title  to  an,,  Common  School  House,  and  the  land  and 
pmmses  appnyteaavd  thereto,  now  ve.ted  in  Trustee,,  or  other  pc 'sons,  t    anTo>the 

Mouse a;uiiZd. are sit.^eXi;:!:^i:'z::L%^^^^^   :-Sr^'  '"'-'^ 


A  Normal 
School  to  b« 
fRtabliRhtKl. 


fl.BOO. 

fl.BOO. 
Salary  ot 
Ti'Mchera  in 
the  Raid 
Schoola. 

Council  of 
each  Diatrict 
may  appc  int 
p  raiina  to  b» 
biatrict 
Sup<«rmt«4n- 
dnuta. 

Proviso. 


Salary  of  Dia 
trict)  riuperin- 
tendent  to  be 
provided  for 
by  law. 

Diutrict 
Council  to 
cauae  to  be 
levied  for 
School  pur- 
poses, a  sum 
of  mon^'y  in 
each   hiatrict 
at  least  equal 
to  amount  of 
public  money 
apportioned 
to  Buch  Dia- 
trict. 
District 
Council  to 
duide  Town- 
ships into 
School  Sec- 
tions. 


And  m»y  levy 

BUII18  of 

money  for 
purchasing 
?ichool  sites, 
etc. 


1st  Proviso. 


2nd  Proviso. 


''wm 
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District  Coun- 
cils to  levy 
amount  to  pay 
for  any  School 
house  not  yet 
paid  for. 


District 
Superinten- 
dent to  give 
security. 

Duties  of  Dis- 
trict Superin- 
tendent. 

To  transmit  to 
Clerk  of  Dis- 
trict Council 
copy  of  appor- 
tionment of 
mo-        ./  )e 
disti'bu^ed  iu 
the  District. 

To  apportion 
School  funds 
among  the 
School  Sec- 
tions accord- 
ing to  ratio  of 
chiHren  over 
five  and  under 
sixteen. 


XI  And  be  It  further  enacted,  That  where,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  the 
nZiTl  t ""'  ^/Tr^ K'  *^'  ^'i^^l'^^^rnent  or  Maintenance  of  Comionsloo 
any  School  House  slmll  have  been  erected  which,  from  any  came  whatevVrshaUnot 
have  been  paul  for  to  the  person,  or  perso^xs,  entitled  to  the  ime,  andjTwhLha  rate 
shall  not  hove  been  assessed  upon  the  School  Section,  {or  where  such  ratZsZl  have 
been, mposed   hut  has  not  been  collected)  in  which  thesamewassotZitZllS 

,rJ:     •      •''  ^^/f^''"''"*^'//'  «  '-"'e  rtpon  the   inhabitants  of  such  School  Section 
sufficient  m  amount  to  pay  the  same.  aecuou 

District  Superintendent  op  Schools,  and  His  Duties. 

XII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  each  District  Superintendent,  appointed  as  here 
mbefore  provided,  shall,  before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  hisSce   en^er  inTo" 
bonds  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  to  such  an  amount  and^n  such  form  as 
dSes'of"h^"office.'  ''^  ''^"""^ ''  '""^  '^^^^"^^'  ^-  ^^e  faithful  p- If'rnceTth: 

of  Common^Sclools -^^^        ^^"'  ^''^'"  ^'  ''^"^"'^  "*  '^'^  ^^«^"««^  Superintendent 


To  pay  to 
Teacher  sum 
apportioned  to 
his  School 
section. 

Condition. 


Condition. 


To  visit  Model 
and  Common 
Schools. 


To  examine 
candidates 
for  the  office 

«f  T^..! 


,,  f  f  «*:  To  transmit  to  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Council,  to  be  laid  before  ^nnh 
Municipal  Council  a  certified  copy  of  the  apportionment  of  sSool  money  to  Je 
disaibuted  m  the  District,  as  soon  as  the  notice  of  the  said  apportionment  shaH 
have  been  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  "PPoitionment  shall 

Secondly,  As  soon  as  he  shall  receive  from  the  District  Clerk  a  notification  of 
the  amount  of  money  required  by  the  Council  to  be  raised  by  tL  to  add  that 
amount  to  the  Govern.nent  apportionment,  (which  two  sums  addS  together  shal 

SS  O  and  to  aTn  S'^^f^^'-.'^V'^f  ^"P?'''^  °*  Common  SchSsi;  sS 
District,)   and  to   apportion    the  sa'd   fund   among  the   several   School   Sections 

Spin  v°  """T  t^^.^'-^me-Zecording  to  the  ratio  tf  children  over  five  and  unde? 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  such  Sections  respectively   as  commrprl   «,ifr,  fi,»      u  T 
number  of  children  of  the  same  ages  in  eac'h  Towtiiip,  Sor  (I^\nd  in  tt 
whole  District,  and  to  notify  the  same  to  the  Trustees  of  each  School  Section  in  the 
District,  so  far  as  they  are  respectively  concerned.  section  in  the 

Thirdly.  /I)  To  pay  any  Teacher,  or  his  agent,  or  any  order,  or  orders  of  the 
Trustees  for  the  time  being,  or  the  majority  of  them  as  hLinaf  or  prSd  a„V 
hV  ?n  ;  I  m""ey  which  have  been  app  rtioned  to  the  School  or  School  S 
tion,  in  wnich  such  Teacher  may  have  taueht  •  the  navmpnf-  of  ..,i,;„i.  '  "'  V®°: 
nevertheless  be  subject  to  the  following  condition^  :  '   ^  ^''^  ""'^^^  '''**" 

(2)  He  sha  ;  not  pay  any  parts  of  the  apportionmeiit  to  any  School  Section 

rtl,r^  ^"°  "fT''^  u  """"'  ^J^P"^^  ^'^^"  ^^'-'^  ''««"  receive7for  the  year  eiT 
ing  the  last  day  of  December  preceding  the  apportionment.  ^ 

(3)  Nor  shall  he  pay  any  part  of  the  apportionment  to  any  School  Section    nr 
part  of  a  Section,  unless  it  shall  appear  by  the  said  Reports  tli  it  rsX.nl  f.K 
kept  therein  for  at  least  six  months  durln^r  the  vea?  ending  at  fhpTf      f  ^^^u 
Report   by  a  qualified  Teacher,  and  that  all  moni^s'i'ceived  ?r'om\fe  st oo^F™^^ 
during    he  year  .nding  at  tlie  date  of  such  Report,  have  been  faTthfullv  ap    ied 
paying  the  compensatior  of  such  Teacher  ;  laitniuiiy  applied  m 

Provided  likewise,  That  the  foregoine  condition  shftll  nr.t  ha  fl,.„„^    i    r     c.  i 
Section  in  which  a  School  has  been  commeTed  d„rw"re  preced^  f^^^  '^''^"';* 

newly  formed  Section  being  entitled  to  a  share  in  the^  ScLTf     d^  ^pTo^i^e"  a 
School  shall  have  been  kept  therein  three  months  of  the  year  preced  ng  by  louali 
faed  Teacher,  and  a  sufl5cient  Report  furnished.  i«^euuig  oy  a  (|uali- 

Fourthly.  To  visit  all  the  Model  nnd  Common  Schools  in  his  District  rt  lp««f 
once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  examine  b^fo 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  Schools,  both  as  respects  the  moTrL«  of  ^h  t  i 
in  learning,  and  the  good  order  of  the  Schools,  ari'he  ^l^LTTnf  o^^i^nZ 
the  Buildings,  and  to  give  such  advic.  both  to  Teachers  and  Trustees  in  regard  n 
the  interests  and  management  of  the  Scho.^ls,  as  he  may  judge  proper  ^ 

Fifthhi      To  examine  all  persons  ofieriug  themselves  for  candidntoa  fo-  f„„  u- 
in  Common  Schools   with  respect  to  their  mofal  chanU",  leani^ni  ai^LbJit^^^^ 
if  he  be  satisfied  of  the  Candidates'  qualific-ition^  in  th--=e  v-^-^JlfvT.hVi'    '  t- 
a  Special  Certificate,  authorizing  him  to  teach  onWone  year  If  the  SoSo^^^^^ 
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Prooided  aUmys,  That  everj^  such  Teacher  shall  be  subjoct  to  re-examination 
whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  by  the  District  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Provided  also,  That  no  such  Certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  granted  to  any 
person,  as  a  Teacher,  who  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  granting  it,  be  a  natural  born 
or  naturalized,  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs,  or  Successors,  without  a  special 
license,  in  the  case  of  a  Teacher  of  any  language  other  than  English,  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Governor,  authorizing  the  person  therein  named  to  be  employed  as  a 
Teacher,  although  an  alien. 

Sixthly.  To  annul  any  Certificate  given  by  him  or  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
office,  whenever  he  shall  see  just  cause  for  doing  so,  assigning  his  reasons,  and 
giving  the  Teacher  holding  such  Certificate,  an  opportunity,  if  he  shall  feel  himself 
aggrieved,  to  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schooln. 

Seventhly.     To  prevent  the  use  of  all  unauthorized  foreign  School  Books  in  the 
English  branches  of  education— to  recommend  the  use  of  proper  books  for  Schools 
and  to  determine  as  to  the  Teacher,  and  Regulations  of  Model  Schools,  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  provided. 

Evihthly.  To  decide  upon  all  questions  of  dispute  which  may  arise  between 
any  of  the  parties  interested  under  the  operation  of  this  Act,  and  which  may  be 
submitted  to  him  by  either  party  concerned. 

Provided  always,  That  he  may,  if  he  shall  deem  it  advisable,  refer  any  such 
question  as  may  be  submitted  to  him  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Prooided  also,  that  any  aggrieved,  or  dissatisfied,  party  shall  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Ninthly.  To  retain  in  his  hands,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  all  monies  which  may  have  been  apportioned  for  his  District  for  the 
year,  and  which  have  not  been  called  for,  or  expended,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Tenthly.  To  act  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  to  make  an  Annual  Report  to  him,  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as 
may  be  appointed  by  the  said  Superintendent  of  Schools  ;  and  to  furnish  the  said 
Superintendent,  from  time  to  time,  with  such  additional  information  as  he  may 
require  ; 

Provided  furthermore.  That  every  such  Annual  Report  of  the  District  Superin- 
tendent, shall  state  : 

(1)  First.  The  whole  number  of  School  Sections  or  parts  of  Sec  io^"  sepa- 
rately set  off  within  each  Township,  Town  or  City  in  his  District. 

(2)  Secondly.  The  number  of  children  taught  in  each  of  the  said  Sectiims,  or 
parts  of  Sections,  over  the  age  of  five  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  ;  and  also 
the  number  of  children  residing  in  each  such  Suction,  over  tlie  age  of  five  and  under 
sixteen  ycai's. 

(3)  Thirdly.  The  length  of  time  a  School  shall  have  been  kept  in  each  of  such 
Sections,  or  parts  of  Sections,  by  a  qualified  Teacher,  the  Text  Books  used,  and  the 
.subjects  taught,  and  whether  the  Trustees  have  duly  reported. 

(4)  Fourthly.  The  amount  of  monies  which  have  been  received  by  and  col- 
lected in  each  of  the  said  Sections  and  parts  of  Sections— distinguishing  the  amount, 
.•i])p()rtioned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  amount  received  from  the 
District  School  Tax,  the  amounts  raised  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  amount  from  any 
other,  and  what,  sources  ;  also,  how  all  such  monies  have  been  expended,  and 
wliether  any  and  what  part  remains  unexpended,  and  from  what  cause,  or  causes. 

(5)  Fifthly.  The  number  of  his  School  visits  during  the  year,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Scho(,l  Houses  in  each  Township,  Town,  or  City,  the  number  hired,  and  the 
number  erected  during  the  year,  and  of  what  character,  and  by  what  means. 

(6)  Sixthly.  So  far  as  he  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  the  number  of  private 
Schools  kept  in  each  Township,  Town  or  City  in  his  District,  the  number  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  subjecta  taught  therein. 

(7)  Seventhly.  The  number  and  extent  of  the  School  and  Public  Librar-.es  in 
his  District,  where  situate,  liow  established  and  supported  ;  also  any  other  informa- 
tion which  ho  uiiiy  possess  respycLing  the  educational  state,  wants,  and  advantages 
of  this  District,  and  any  8U'j;gestions  he  may  think  proper  to  make,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  pf  the  Schools  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  such 
District. 
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Powers  and  Duties  of  Visitoks  of  Common  Schools. 

XIV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Visitors  of  each  Township,  Town,  or  City 
shall  be-all  Clergymen,  or  Ministers,  recognized  by  law,  of  whatever  Religious 
Denomination,  who  reside  or  have  pastoral  charge  in  such  Township,  Town,  or  City  • 
the  Judges  of  the  District  CouH,  the  H  arden  of  the  District,  and  the  Councillor,  or 
tonnciUors,  representmn  the  Township  in  the  Municipal  Conned  of  the  District  •  also 
all  Resident  Justices  of  the  Peace  ;  but  no  Minister.  Priest,  Ecclesiastic,  or  Justice 
ot  the  i-eace,  shall  be  entitled  to  visit,  or  inspect,  any  Separate  School  not  of  hi» 
own  persuasion,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  Trustees  of  such  School. 

XV.  Avd  he  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  each  of  the  said  Visitors  to 
visit,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  Schools  in  such  Township,  Town,  or  City   especi- 
ally to  attend  the  quarterly  examinations  of  Schools,  and,  at  the  time  of  such  visit 
to  examine  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  the  state  and  management  of  the  School 
and  to  give  such  advice  to  the  Teacher  and  pupils  as  he  may  deem  expedient, 
according  to  the  Regulations  and  Directions  for  Visitors  which  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  :     ]t  shall  also  be  lawful  for  such  Visitors,  as  may 
be  present  at  any  School  Examination,  to  report  the  same,  with  any  remarks  they 
may  think  proper,  to  the  District  Superintendent,  and  to  make,  either  collectively 
or  individually,  to  the  said  Superintendent,  such  other  Report,  or  Reports  as  they 
may  .ludge  expedient,  respecting  the  condition,  character  and  progress  of  the 
Schools  m  such  Township,  Town,  or  city. 

XVI.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  a  General  Meeting  of  such  Visitors  may  be  held 
at  any  time,  or  place,  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  Senior  Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  any  two  \  isitors,  on  sufficient  notice  being  given  to  the  other  Visitors  in  such 
lownship.  Town,  or  City,  and  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  such  Visitors,  thus  assem- 
bled, to  devise  3uch  means  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  efBcient  visitation 
ot  the  Common  Schools,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Libraries  and  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  such  Township,  Town,  or  City  ;  it  shall  also  be 
lawful  for  any  two  such  Visitors  to  examine  and  give  a  Certificate  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  any  Candidate  for  teaching  whom  they 
shall  judge  qualified  to  teach  in  a  Common  School ;  such  Certificate,  however  only 
authorizing  the  applicant  to  teach  one  year  in  the  School  specified.  ' 

Formation  of  School  Sections  and  First  School  Meeting  Therein. 

XVII.  A  nd  he  it  enacted.  That  whenever  any  School  Section  shall  be  formed 
in  any  Township,  Town,  or  City,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  municipal  authority  to 
designate  S( -me  person,  or  persons,  in  such  Section,  to  whom  tl  e  Districr,  Superin- 
tendent ohall  communicate  the  description  and  number  of  such  Section  and  whi(  h 
person,  or  persons,  shrtll,  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  prepare  a  notice  in  writ- 
ing, describing  such  Section,  and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  the  first  School 
Section  Meeting,  and  shall  cause  copies  of  such  notice  to  be  posted  in  at  least  three 
public  places  in  such  School  Section,  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  of  holding 
such  meeting,  » 

u  „^'^^^^^•,  ^'"^  ^*  '*  enacted.  That  after  such  first  School  Section  Meeting  there 
shall  be  a  like  meet-ng  held  in  such  School  SecMon  on  the  second  Tuef-dny  of  Janu 
«ry  in  e.»ch  year,  at  the  hour  of  twelve  of  the  clock  at  noon,  at  such  i)lace  as  shall 
he  specified  by  a  majority  of  the  School  Trustees  in  such  Section,  who  shall  cutse 
notices  of  such  Annual  Meeting  to  be  posted  in  nt  least  three  public  places  in  such 
School  Section,  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  of  holding  such  meeting. 

XIX.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  at  every  such  first  School  Section  Meetiiii;  and  f>t 
every  such  Annual  School  Section  Meeting,  the  Senior  Justice  of  the  Peace  present ' 
or.  111  default  of  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  being  present,  such  other  person  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  landho'ders  and  householders  of  siicli  School  Section 
who  shad  be  present  at  such  Meet uitr,  shall  preside  over  the  proceoclin<'s  of  «uch 
Meeting,  and  shall,  immediately  after  sticli  meetum,  communicate  to  the  District 
Superintendent  the  nam^,  or  names,  and  addicss  of  the  jierscm,  or  persons  chosen 
Trustee,  or  Trustees,  and  tlie  number  of  their  Sdiool  Section. 

n/,     XX.^nr«?,fi  it  enacted.  That,  should  no  such  first  or  Annual  School  Section 

Meeting  be  held,   m  ci.nsequence  of  the  notice  herein  before  re(|uired  not  liaMUff 

'  l.cCM  yivcn,    tliu   person,   or  persons,    whuM,  duly   it  was  to  gi.e  such  notice,  shdl 

individual  y  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  Tin,  jmmuh,  (t2)  which  shall  be  recoverable 

for  the  School  purposes  of  such  Section,  by  prosccr'-— -  '■-*--  '     ■•         -    • 

Peace,  whv)  is  hereby  authorizi  d,  on  the  complaint. 
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of  such  section  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and  to  convict  the  party  and  to 
issue  a  warrant  to  levy  the  penalty  by  such  sale  and  distress  of  the  oBender's  goods- 
And  in  such  default  of  holding  such  Meeting,  any  three  resident  freeholders  shall 
have  auth.^ity,  within  twenty  days  after  the  time  in  which  such  Meeting  should 
have  been  held,  to  call  such  Meeting,  by  givi.ig  six  days  notice,  to  be  posted  in  at 
least  three  public  places  :n  such  School  Section. 

u  i.'^??"  '^"'^  '"'  *'  enacM,  That  at  the  tirst  School  Section  Meeting,  which  shall 
be  held  in  a  newly  formed  Section,  the  landholders  and  householders  thereat  shall 
elect  three  Trustees,  who  shall  continue  in  Office  until  the  next  ensuing  ..nnual 
bchool  ivleeting  of  such  Section. 

o  V,  ^?^^'  -^"'^  ^^  ^^  enacted.  That  at  the  first  Annual  School  Meeting  held  in  any 
if  11° ,  ^^''V""'  *"'^''  *^®  passing  of  this  Act,  the  persons  (jualified  to  vi.te  thereat 
shall  elect,  bv  a  majority  of  votes,  three  Trustee.^,  who  shall  bo  numbered  one   two' 
three ;  (the  order  to  be  determined  by  lot,)  the  first  of  whom  shall  continue  in" office 
one  year   the  second  two  years,  the  third  three  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  periods 

0  u^  1  ^i  respectively  be  replaced  by  others,  and  that,  at  each  succeeding  Annual 
bchool  Meeting  of  such  Section,  the  persons  present  qualified  to  vote  shall  elect  one 
Irustee,  who  shall  continue  in  office  three  yeKis.  and  until  a  successor  is  elected  ■ 
rrovided  that  any  Trustee,  if  willing,  may  be  re-elected. 

Common  Schooi,  Trustees  of  Sections  and  theik  Duties. 

XXIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  person  chosen  as  a  Trustee  shall  refuse  u      u 
^?lwrA       ?      ioTieit  a  sum, lot  exceeding  Five  Pounds,  (£)  which  sum  shall  be  fnrpersoS 
collected  and  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  other  fines  imposed  by  this  Act ;  and  refusing  to 

if  one,  or  more,  vacancies  shall  occur  among  the  Trustees,  by  reason  of  ref»i8al  to  serve  as  True- 
serve,  permanent  absence  from  the  School  Section,  death,  or  incapacity  from  sick   tee- £5. 
ness,  such  vacancy,  or  vacancies,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  electors  of  such  School  Vacancies 
Section  at  a  Meeting  to  be  called  for  that  purpose  by  the  surviving  Trustee    or  ^°*  ^"^^• 
Trustees  :  and,  m  case  of  their  being  no  surviving  Trustee,  the  District  Counci'l  of 
the  District  shall  fall  up  the  vacancies,  and  the  person,  or  persons,  who  shall  be 
appointed  to  fall  up  a  vacancy,  or  vacancies,  shall  continue  in  oifice  duxing  the  period 
for  which  the  person,  or  persons,  whom  he   or  they,  shall  succeed  would  have  been 
required  to  serve. 

XXIV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  School  Trustee  shall  be  re-elected,  except  No  Trustee  to 
by  his  own  consent,  during  the  four  years  next  after  his  going  out  of  office.  be  re-eSd 

1  „^^V-   ^"^  ^e  ^<  ejmcfed,  That  the  School  Trustees  in  each  School  Section   w^'ho"*  t>is 
shall  be  a  Corporation,  under  the  name  of,  "  The  School  Trustees  of  Section  num'  «=°n8t°*  ^P"°^ 

.'  ber in  the  Township  (Town,  or  City,)  of in  the -  DisSct  "-  *  *"°^' 

and  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  a  Common  Seal,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued  Trustees  19  be 
and  Rhall  generally  have  the  same  powers  which  any  other  body  politic,  or  cornor-  *  <^"P°'-»t'»n- 
ate,  has,  with  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  constituted  ;  but  thev  shall  not  Corporate 

at  any  time  hold  real  property.  '  powers. 

„      ^^y^V  i"^  ^''  ^lenacted.  That  no  such  Corporation  shall  cease  by  reason  of  Cornoration 
the  want  of  School  Trimtees,  but,  in  such  ease,  the  powers  of  the  Corporation,  as  So  cease  in 
regards  the  possession  of  any  personal  properfv,  shall  become  vested  in  the  District  certain  places, 
^ipenntendent,  rn  trust,  until  it  shall  be  otheiwise  provided  by  law,  and  the  School 
House   lands,  or  other  real  property,  belonging  to  the  Common  School,  or  Common 
bchools    in  any  Section  under  any  law,  or  by  any  title  whatsoever,  is  hereby  vested 
in  the  Vixtru-t  Conned,  for  the  several  Common  Schooh,  and  in  trust  for  mchSchovls 
respectively.  ' 

Scho?h  ^t^  "^'"^  ''^  '*  '""''"^'  ^^"^  '^  ^'"*"  ''^  *''*"  ''"'^  °^  ^^^  Trustees  of  each  Duties  of 
.  ec  1011 .  Trustees, 

llfi,  ,^''''f  J"-  ""^'P""""  v'"®  °-   t'^-^"i«elve8  Secretary-Treasurer,  who  shall  keep  a  To  appoint  a 
Minute  o    their  proceedings  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  ;-. shall  receive  the  HecreTry 
monies  collected  by  lato-bill,  or  subscription,    from  the  inhabitants  <  f  the  School  Treasurer. 
fcH!ntion   and  shal   he  responsible  f.,r  such  monies  to  his  colleagues,  and  shall  pay  His  duties, 
them  to  the  Toacher,  after  defraying  the  expv-nse  of  collection,   in  such  manner  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  majority  of  the  Trustevis. 

i^econdly.     To  ajjpoint  a  Collector,  if  they  shall  think  it  expedient,  to  collect  a    ,     r  n 
the  sums  which  they  have  imposed  upon  the  inl.abitants  of  their  School  section,  or  tor 
which  the  said  inhabitants  may  have  subscribed,  and  to  pay  sucli  Collector  not  to  h    a  *• 
exceed  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent,  for  his  trouble  in  collecting  ;  and  every  Collec-  ' 
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tor  shall  give  such  security  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees,  and  shall  have 
the  same  power  in  collecting  the  School  rate,  or  subscription,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  bo  subject  to  the  same  liabilities,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
assessments   '    ^        '  1^^°''^^*^  "^  '^'^''^  "^  Collectors  of  the  rlstrict  rates  ^and 

Thirdly.  To  take  possession  of  all  Common  School  property,  which  mav  have 
been  m^quiredc.r  given,  for  Common  School  purposes^  i,/ such  section  and  to 
acquire  and  hold,  for  the  Corporation,  by  any  title 'whatsoever,  all  t  e  sonalmo^ 
&  rnT',""^  '"'°'"*''  ^"'  C'™™«»  Schodl  purposes,  until  the  power  hereby 
given  shall  be  taken  away,  or  modified  by  law,  and  to  apply  the  same  accord iW  tJ 
the  terms  ot  acquiring,  or  receiving,  them.  ^"^uiiij,  to 

Fourthly.     To  do  whatever  may  be  expedient  with  regard  to  building    reoair 

mg,  renting,  renewing,  warming,  or  keeping  in  order,  the  School  House  and     « 

appendages   lands,  fences,  and  immovable  property,  which  shall  be  held  by  fhom 

Proviued  that  no  rate  shall  be  levied  for  the  building  of  a  School  House  in  ^v 

School  Section,  otherwise  than  under  a  By-law  of  the  District  Corncil,  but  such 

By-law  may  be  made  by  the  District  Council  at  any  meeting  thereof    and  the  rat« 

^7  ?!,  K^'^rS  1?^"'^^  °"  '^l  Collector's  RollUy  the  Clerk  o?  the  Peace   and 
collected  by  the  Col  ector ;  anything  in  any  Act  passed  during  the  present  Session 
or  at  any  previous  time,  and  limiting  the  period  at  which  By-laws  .imposing  taies' 
are  to  be  passed  in  any  year,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  ' 

Fifthly.  To  cause,  m  their  discretion,  to  be  levied  by  rate  bill,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided  by  this  Act,  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  any  additioi?il  sum 
that  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Teacher  and  the  incidental  expanses 
of  the  School  such  as  repairing,  furnishing  and  keeping  the  School  House  in  order 
and,  in  case  there  be  no  School  House,  providing  a  suitable  place  for  the  School'' 
providmg  fue  m  a  state  fit  for  use  in  the  School  House  selected,  and  all  thS 
necessaiy  for  the  comfort  o  the  pupils  ;  and  before  such  Trustees,  or  any  one  o^' 
their  behalf,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  District  Superintend  en  "t'hP^r 
share  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  they  shall  furnish  him  with  a  decwTn  rem 
the  Secretary  Treasurer,  that  he  has  actually  and,  bond  fide,  received,  and  has  S 
his  possession  for  the  payment  of  the  Teacher,  or  has  paid  such  Teacher  a  sum 
I'dd  ''       ""°«'"»«^/™''*'"^  <Jommon  t^ichool  kndfor  the  purpme      T'Z 

Sixthly.     To  prepare  and  der ermine  a  rate- bill  quarterly,  containing  the  n.  me  of 
ete,^  person  liable  to  pay  for  the  instruction   of  children  sent  by  them  to  surh    chool! 

ZVruT'V""7,'''Ti''''  ^^ '^«^^«'  «'«^  by  themselves,  or  anyone  oftl^lrnorhy 
their  Collector,  tn  collect  from  every  person  named  in  such  rate-bill,  the  amount  thereil 
charged  aqainsthnn,  and.  in  case  they  employ  a  Collector,  five  per  centum  on  luh 
amovntfor  the  cost  oj  collection,  and  to  pay  the  amount  so' collected  tTTetal^^^^^^ 
TeacJiers,  entitled  to  nceivethe  same  ;  Provided  that,  every  person  sending  ar/.S'  Z 
children,  to  any  Couimon  School,  shall  be  rated  for  a  period  of  not  less  thai  ^«-oXvrfv 
of  the  current  quarter.  -ti^w  wt/cts 

Sevrnfhly.  To  exempt  wholly,  or  in  part,  from  the  payment  of  the  rate-bill 
such  indigent  persons  within  their  School  Section,  as  they  shall  tV.ink  proper  aid 
;  in  default  of  payment  by  any  person  rated,  to  levy  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale 
of  t^he  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person,  or  per.sons,  making  default  ;  and  in  cTse 
such  person  or  persons,  reside  without  the  School  section,  and  have  no  goods  o? 
chattels  withm  it,  at  the  tunc  of  making  such  collection,  to  sue  and  recover  by  their 
name  of  ofhce.  the  amount  from  such  person,  or  persons  ;  and  for  the  collectio  of 
such  r.^te  the  Collector  appointed  by  the  Trustees  shall  have,  within  their  School 
section,  the  same  powers  as  the  Collector  of  any  District  rates. 

Eighthly.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  children  residing  in  their  School  section 
over  the  age  of  five  and  under  sixteen  years,  and  to  allow  them,  without  exceptio  ' 

SuWf  au^h  ScZi:         "    '  "'""^  ''^ '''-'"■  ''^"''"^*  ^^^^"   '''  ■''^''''^^'  t-the 
Ninthly.     To  appoint  and  engage,  from  time  to  time,  a  Teacher  duly  qua-ified 
to  teach  m  the  bcJiool  under  their  control,  according  to  the  provisions  of  thi.  Act 

^£^.!:^.:':^r^.%!^^T!'^y^^^^  -^T,  the  District  Superintendfnt 

"'         ^ "-■•^'  '  "ii-a,  1.-J  Kiudi  tiicir  ocnool  oGCtiOU  may  he  entitled 

Tenthly.  To  .select  from  a  list  of  Text  Books  made  out  by  the  Board  of  Educa 
tion  for  Upper  Canada,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  as  herei^ 
before  provided,  the  text  books  which  shall  be  used  in  the  School 
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Meventhly  To  see  that  the  School  is  conducted  according  to  the  Regulations 
herein  provided  for;  and  to  prepare  and  transmit,  annually,  on,  or  before,  the 
second  ruesday  of  January,  a  Report  to  the  District  Superintendent,  which  Report 
sha  1  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Trustees,  and  made  according  to  a  form  which 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  shall  specify  : 

(1)  First  The  whole  time  a  School  has  been  kept  by  a  qualified  Teacher,  or 
Teachers,  m  their  Section  during  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  theijrevious 
December,  the  day  before  that  on  which  the  Report  shall  be  dated,  except  when 
the  year  commences  on  a  Sunday,  in  such  case,  the  Report  shall  be  dated  on  the 
second  day  of  January  m  the  year  in  which  it  shall  be  transmitted. 

(2)  Secondly.  The  amount  of  monies  received  from  the  District  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  amount  of  monies  received  from  other  sources,  distinguishing  the 
same  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  all  such  monies  have  been  expended. 

(3)  Thirdly.  The  number  of  Children  taught  in  the  Section  School  during  the 
year,  and  the  number  of  children  residing  in  the  Section,  over  the  age  of  five  vears 
and  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  b  j-ccia 

(4)  Fourthly.  The  branches  taught  in  the  School  ;  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  ;  and  the  text  books  used.  *^  i '  »  lii 

Teacheps  of  Common  Schools  and  Their  It   .-tes. 

XX'VIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Teacher  of  a 
Common  School,  ^ 

First      To  teach  diligently  and  faithfully,   all  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  m  the  School  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement  with  the  Trustees 
and  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  ' 

Secondly      To  keep  the  daily,  weekly  and  quarterly  Registers  of  the  School 
and  to  maintain  proper  o,der  and  discipline  therein,  according  to  the  Regulations 
and  Forms,  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Thirdly      To  have,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  a  public  examination  of  his 
School,  of  which  he  shall  give  notice,  through  his  children,  to  their  parent,  and 
guardians,  and  shall  also  give  due  notice  to  the  Trusteec  and  any  School  Visitors 
who  may  reside  m,  or  adjacent,  to  such  School  Section. 

Fourthly.  To  act  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  if  they  shall  req;  ?re  it,  in 
preparing  their  Annual  Report:  Provided  always,  that  he  is  a  Teacher  in  such 
fechool  at  the  time  of  preparing  such  Report  as  is  required  by  this  Act :  Provided 
likewise,  that  the  District  Superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  withhol.l  from 
any  School  Section  the  remainder  of  the  share  of  the  Common  School  Fund  which 
has  been  apportioned  to  such  Section,  and  which  shall  be  in  his  hands  on  the  first 
day  of  December  of  each  vear  until  he  receives  from  the  Trustees  of  such  Section 
their  annual  Report,  required  by  law  for  such  year. 

General  Provisions  of  this  Act  Applicable  to  all  Schools. 

XXIX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  money  annually  distributed  for  the 
SmT"\*  °'  """T""  ^"'r'V^  ^^P^'-  Canadaf  shall  be  VayS  o„  the  fi^st 
tL.1  ??,"  "'  T'A-^.^^^'  by  Warrants  to  the  Superintendents  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  several  Districts  in  Upper  Canada  aforesaid. 

XXX.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  no  foreign  Books,  in  the  English  branches  of 
Education,  sha  1  be  used  in  any  Model,  or  Common  School,  except  hy  the  express 
permission  of  the  Board  of  Education.  ^      ^         express 

unde?5.li^ki''f  \%ru*ul  '^'''^'  '''"F  ^''^^''  "•■  Common  School,  established 
under  chis  Act,  no  child  shall  bo  re  (Ufrjd  to  read,  or  study  in,  or  from,  any  Heh-i- 

to  bv  ^i« '  «°.\    ^°''' '"  ?"^  ^""^""'"f  '  ^  «*^^o<^i«".  or  religion,  which  shall  be  objected 
to  by  his,  or  her,  parents,  or  guardians.  '' 

Separate  kSohools  and  GoNniTio-K  o!^  Their  g.gTABLisH:iiEST. 

, "i^-^V",  "^i^J  ^^  '*  "nacted.  That,  in  ail  cases  wherein  the  Teacher  of  any  Com-  Senarate 

Sec  io.f  t      1'/  ''^T2  ',°  ^f  t  ^™^"  ^'^''^"'^«'  '^«  Protestant  inhabitants^  of  the  sXol*  may 
Protp«;«f  T     t  '^"''l^  S'^'r^  debugs,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  a  School  with  ,.  be  established 
liotestant  Teacher,  upon  the  apphcation  uf  ten,  or  more,  resident  landholders,  or 
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houNoh.)iaor«,  ^t  Huy  such  School  Sootion,  or  within  the  limits  .iRsignod  to  any 
lown,  or  City  School  ;  and,  „,  liko  nmnnor,  when  the  Touch  or  of  any  Huoh  School 
shall  happen  to  bo  a  ProiosUnt,  the  Roman  Cath..lic  inhal.itanta  ahali  have  a 
Soparato  School,  with  a  toachor  of  thoir  own  loligio.m  porHiiaHion,  upon  a  liko 
application.  ' 

•  V"^*^/')!  ■'"''  '"'  'J  •■"•"•;«•''.  J'"^f  8uch  application  ihall  be  niado  in  writinir. 
signed  with  the  nanuM.f  each  huidhoKlor,  or  housoh..ldor.  and  addroHSfd  and  traus- 
nntted  ..the  District  Suporintendont  ;  and  anch  application  shall  contain  the 
names  of  three  Trustoes  wlu.  ..hall  be  the  Trnsteos  «f  sich  Separate  School  ;  and, 
upon  the  compliance  of  such  Trustoos  with  the  ro.|uiroinonts  of  this  Act.  such 
School  shall  be  ontit  cd  t..  receive  its  share  of  the  public  appn.priation,  according 
to  the  number  of  children  of  the  religion,  class,  or  ne.suasinn,' who  shsll  attend 
such  Separate  Sclioo  ;•  which  share  .,hall  bo  determined  by  the  ])i8trict  Suporin- 
tendent;  and  such  Separate  School  shall  be  Bubjoct  to  the  visit.ition8,  conditions, 
ru  es  and   obligations  provided   in   this  Act,  with   reference  to  other  Common 

oCIlOOlS. 
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T»-  .*^*)^  M     ■'"'''"''    '•ii"rfrd    That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council  of  any 

District  111  Upper  Canada,  .f  they  deem  it  proper  to  do   so,  to  raise  and  levy,  by 

District  rate,  a  sum  not  e.xceeding,  in  any  one  year.  Two  Hnndred  h>,imh  (£20()( 

and  to  appropriate  aiid  expend  the  S.UUO  for  the  inaintonance  of  .moor  more  Dis 

mcii  Mmlol  Soor.'''   "''^"      District,  appointing  at  least  three  Trustees  of  each 

fr..S7!'i''["-T-"':  ^^'f'  *'^  ""''''  ^y  ''''^'  '""  By-laws,  there  shall  be  appropriated 
fmm  the  District  rates,  for  the  payment  of  Teachers  and  the  purchase  rfbooica 
and  apiwratus,  and  otJier  necessaiy  expenses,  for  each  Model  School,  a  sum  of  not 
le.ss  tlian  torty  i(ii»>((/,s  (440)  yearly. 

,f  fi"^i^^^"  -"*'"' ''1 ''  '''•'"•'<y.  That,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  (governor  that  any  such  District  Council  has  thus  appropriated  aiul  expended 
m  any  year  for  the  p^iyment  of  a  Teacher,  or  Teachers,  and  the  purchase  of  books 
and  apparatus  for  such  District  Model  School,  or  Schools,  a  sum  not  less  than 
Forti,  Potuuh  £40,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  issue  his  Warrant  to  the 
KeceiverC.eneral,  directing  hnn  to  pay  to  the  District  Superintendent  of  such  Dis- 
trict, as  further  aid  towards  the  support  of  such  School,  or  Schools,  during  such 
year,  a  sum  ecpial  to  one-half  of  the  amount  so  raised  and  expended  ; 

ProruM  alrrai/s,  that  there  be  not  thus  granted  in  any  year,  f.ir  the  support 
of  such  schools  m  any  one  District,  a  larger  sum  than  Fifty  Pomuh  (.€50),  and  also 
£,.,  fV^t«TT'-^'"i^  to  be  granted  in  any  one  year,  for  the  supin.rt  of 
(Sr  '"'       '"      ^^'''*       "  '^"  ""^  '''"''''''^  ^*''''  ^'"»'''«'    ^"^'"5» 

XXXVI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  betvio  -nak- 
ing  the  yearly  apportionment  of  the  grant  in  aid  of  Common  Schools,  .■»s  Iwrein- 
before  provided,  shall  deduct  from  the  same  the  aggregate  of  all  amounts 
thus  advanced  for  the  support  of  the  Noniud  Schools  and  District  Model  .Schools' 
during  the  preceding  year  ;  and  he  shall  also  deduct,  if  he  shall  doom  it  exi.edient 
a  suiu  not  exceeding  ?',ro  IJvmlrcd  Pounds  {£200), nr  annum,  in  aid  of  (P.„Ir)  Com: 
mon  Schools  in  new  Townships,  not  yet  represented  in  any  District  Council. 

T.-  .■^■y'^.^F;  -A'"'.'"'  ''  •■'""■'«'.  I'li'if  all  monies  to  be  thus  granted  in  aid  of 
District  Mo,lel  Schools,  shall  be  expended  by  the  District  Superintendent  receiving 
the  same,  or  by  hi.s  successor  in  otiice,  in  the  payment  of  Teachers  -vnd  the  j.uicliHse 
of  books  and  apparatus  and  other  necessary  expenses  for  such  Schools  exehisivelv 
and  within  the  year  for  which  the  same  shall  have  been  gianted.  and  lie  shall 
account  for  the  expenditure,  or  non-expenditure,  of  such  monies  in  tiie  same  manner 
hands"  '■^"^"''''"^  *'*  "'''''""'*  ^''''  •'"  "*^'''^'"  '^^'^^"^  '"^"i'^s  ^'"^^1  »"iy  come  into  his 

f     "^^^^y^Jit/i"!  t'"  /^«'!"«^«^'^'  That  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  Trustees 
S/.*"/  ^I^'yi'^*  **"^«^  ^^''''•^''  constituted  as  aforesaid,  to  appoint  any  person  to  be 


Teacher  in  the  -same,  unleas  wit!; 


gp 


^ii'provai,  m  vvniaig,    oy  tiio  JJiaLricL 


•  To  this  provision  the  Legislative  Couiuil  a.lded  the  following  words  ;  "  And  from 
any  Common  Sc  .oolDi.strict.  -  To  this  the  Hou.so  of  Assemblv  ol.jeeted  f,.r  the  ivaso  m 
given  by  It  on  the  13th  of  May,  1846.     .Sec  proceedings  of  the  House  of  that  date. 
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Siiitorintondoiitof  tlioir  Holeckioii  r.f  Hnch  porMoti  nn  n  Teachor,  and  nlwt  of  tho  tonus 
of  Ihoir  oiiKHs<otiu>iii  with  him  ;  nor  yot  to  make  any  arraiigmiionfc  for  tho  intornal 
adiiiiniHtnitioM  of  Huoh  School,  iinh'Hs  in  liki  nunnor  Bpprovod  hy  tho  DiHtrict 
.Sn|)(»iiiitciul(\nt ;  mid  tho  Haid  District  Snporiiitondoiit  shall  havo  powor  to  suspend, 
or  disiniHS,  niiy  such  Toachor,  if  ho  shall  coimidor  it  iioct^HHary  to  do  »<>,  and  to 
apjioint  any  poi-Hon  to  ho  a  Tciaclior  to  any  vacancy,  whiiOi  tho  Tnistoos  may  rofiiso, 
or  noKhct.  to  lill  up  within  thirty  days  aftor  ho  hIuiII  havo  notified  tlioiii  of  the 
wmm  ;an(l  iiIno  to  niako  and  enforce  any  UenulationH  ho  may  hoo  tit  to  mako  for  the 
adminJHtration  of  HUoh  ScIiooIh. 

X  X  X  1  ,\ .  .1 7i</  III-  it  murtvd.  That,  -vhowovvr  a  Normal  School  Hhall  ho  in  opera- 
tion HI  I  pper  Canada,  no  person  shall  he  apjtointod  to  bo  a  i)rincipal  Toaohor  in 
any  DiHtrict  Model  School,  who  Hhall  not  havo  produced  to  tho  Dintrict  Suporin- 
tondont  a  (Vrtilicato  of  (|ualificati(m  and  ability,  nigned  hy  the  Principal,  or  Head 
MiiHtor,  of  such  Normal  School. 

XL.  Ami  hi:  it  vti'iv.tMl,  That  at  every  such  DiHtrict  Model  School,  Kratuitous 
inHtruction  shall  be  afforded  t^i  all  Teachers  of  Common  HcIiooIh  within  tho  Dintrict 
111  which  Huch  Model  School  may  bo  OHtabliHlied,  during  hucIi  period,  and 
.such  roKul&tiotiH,  as  the  DiHtrict  Superintendent  may,  from  time  to  time,  di 


1   under 
direct. 


TeacheM  to  be 
examined  bv 
Principal  of 
Normal 
School  when 
established. 

Teachers  to  be 
inHtnicted 
(^ratiiitoiisly 
m  Model 
HchooU. 


Tkac'iikhs'  C'kktjkk'ateh  ok  Qualikkjation  to 


UK  OK  TniiKK   GiunKH. 


,,     .^y-.  ^n<l^»^^tenarti',l,T[\«.tt\\o  To»ohers  who  shall  receive  C'ortificatos  of  Teachers  to  be 
(.)ualihcation.  undor  this  Act,  shall  be  arraiit,'ed  in  three  clasios,  accordiuf,'  to  their  divided  into 
attainments  and  ability,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  proscribed  by  the  Huperintend-  three  claines. 
out  of  Schools,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Hoard  of   Kducation'for  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  Hancti(»n  of  the  (Jovornor  in  Council. 

Mai.k  and  Fkmale  Sf;iioor,i4  may  bk  ESTAnusHEn  in  Schooi.  Seotions. 

XLTI.    Awl  he  it  enodcl,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  District  Council  to  District  Coun- 
authori/.e  the  oHtablishment  of  both  a  ]''eniale  and  Male  School  in  any  School  kcc-  oil  may 
ti(m,  each  of  which  shall  bo  subject  to  the  same  reguhitions  and  obliKati<mH  as  authorize  the 
Common  Schools  generally.  establishment 

of  a  male  and 
m  n  I-  »,  female  School 

loRONTo  City  and  Ivinostov  Town  to  be  Distkiots  under  this  Act.  in  any  section. 

XLHl.    And  he  it  enacted.  '\  ha    .'a  Corporate  City  of  Toronto,  and  the  Town  Toronto  and 
of  Kingston,  shnll  bo  considered  each  ••,  Municipal  District  for  all  the  purposes  of  Kintjston  to 
this  Act  ;  and  tho  Corporation  of  each  of  tho  said  City  and  Town  shall  liave  all  tho  ^e  Municipal 
authority,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  obligations,  within  the  limits  of  each  of  the  said  I^'«tricts  for 
City  and  Town,  respectively,  which  are  conferred,  and  i.uposc-,..,  b-  this  Act  upon  PH'P^^es  of 
each  Council  of  a  District.  ''*'*  ■*•'"'• 


MlHCELLANROUH   PbOVIHIONH   OF   THi 


■'T, 


.u-    ^I^^y-  ,4"'^,'"'/'  enacted.  That  the  word  "Governor."  whenever  it  occurs  in  Internretation 
this  Act  shall  include  the  (Jovernor.  or  any  Person,  administering  the  (iovernment  clause. 


this  1  roviuco  ;  and  the  word  "Teacher"  shall  include  female  as  well  as  male 
foachors,  except  when  applied  to  the  Teacher  of  a  Normal,  or  Model  School  in 
which  ca^e.  It  .shall  apply  to  a  male  Teacher  only;  and  that  tho  words  "  Upper 
Oan.'ida  whenever  they  occur  in  this  Act  shall  mean  all  that  parr,  of  this  Province 
which  formerly  constituted  the  Province  of  \  'pper  Canada. 

^^^^:  .^"'^ '"'  '*  «'"t«<'''A  That  this  Section  of  the  Act,  and  the  Hrst  ten   Sec-  When  this 
ti_.nsof  this  same  Act,  .shidl  havo  force  and  effect  immediately  after  the  passing  Act  shall  come 
thereof,  anything  contained  in  any  previous  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstHndin"^'"-  >nto  force. 
and  tho  remaining  Sections  of  this  Act,  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Forty-Fourtli' *Sic. 
inclusive,  shall  have  force  and  effect  upon,  from  and  after,  the  first  day  of  JanuaiT, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  (1847)  and  not  before;  and  upon 
from  and  after,  the  said  day,  tho  Act  j.assed  in  the  seventh  year  of  Her  Maiestv's 

mon  ScJiools  m  I  pper  Canada.  *  shall  be  repealed,  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  same  repealed. 

*  A  copy  of  this  Act  will  be  found  on  pages  •ioO-2Cv2  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this 
Document.uv  Hiytoiy. 
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repeals  any  former  Act,  or  any  part  thereof  :  Provided  alwavs  tliAfr  all  «o„„u- 
mcurred  un,ler  the  said  Act.  siiil  be  collected  in  the  same  rnnerupSn  a^nd  af te'^ 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  Uiousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-se^en,  (1847)  as  if 
he  said  Act  were  m  force  :  Provided  also,  that  all  monies  which  shall  remain  in 
the  hands  of  Township.  Town  or  City,  Superintendents  of  Schools  on  the  first  dav 
of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven,  (1847)  shall  immediate^ 
thereafter  be  paid  over  to  the  District  Superintendent,  t;  LreS  and  disposed 
of  by  them  as  other  monies  remaining  in  their  hands  at  the  end  of  the  vea^  ^p,n 
vided  likewise,  that  all  those  divisions  of  Townshios  TownV  or  pff ,o!  ^l,  •  k  °' 
the  said  Act  are  called  "  School  Districts,''  shairuSan7rft;rtSsaVw  !."f 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forrV8Ceir(18J7)  be  cX<^^'' School 
^:^ZL:^X'\:^''''''^  '''  ''''''-  of't^hislt^SllteSd't 


It 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TWO  DOCUMENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EDTTCATIONAL  PRO 

CEEDINGS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  CANADA    1840 

I.  COMMISSION  -^,Zl--S,-lll^^^^^^  -  -P-H-- 


Oathcaet. 


PROVINCE  OF  CANADA. 


Conr     3   on 
app  iDt    g 
the  Re^  rend 
EgertO) 
Ryersr   , 
School  Super- 
intendent in 
Upper 
Canada. 

Recorded  I7th 
June,  1846. 


R.  A.  Tucker, 
Registrar. 


Victoria,  ^^he  Gkack  ok  God    ok  the  Umted  Kinodom  or  Great  Brit4,n 

AND    IRELAND,  CjUEEN,  DEFENDER   OF   THE    FaITH    EtCETERA 

Greethig: — 

C«naYa^!ffif^'  ^^.f  certain  Act,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Our  Province  of 
Canada  m  the  ninth  year  of  Our  Reign,  intituled  :     •'  An  Act  for  the  better  Estab 
hshnent  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  ia  Upper  Canada  "h  if. uuoiL 
other  things   enacted,  that  Our  Governor  of  Our  said  l'.?.vince  may   f Jom  tin  e    5 

«nn  ;  ^  ^'"'''  ^^'f'^'  ""^^''  *'''^  ^^^^  S««l  tJiereof,  appoint  a  fit  and  pmper  per? 
son  to  be  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  "  »  ni^  ana  p.  oper  per- 

Now  Know  ye  tliat,  having  confidence  in  the  ability,  learning,  zeal  and  intec- 
nty  of  you,  the  said  Egerton  Ryerson,  We  have  nominated  and  appSed  and  d^^ 
^L..  ''/  ^TTl  "".TT^^  ^"*^  ^PP*^*"*^  3'«"  'he  said  Egerton  Ryersov  to  be  Our 
CanX  "^  ^"'"^'  ''''  '"^  ^""^  '^^'  ^^''  °^  ^"'  ««^d  P^«^»"<^«  formerly  Upper 

To,  have,  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  Ofiice,  together  with  all  fees   salarv  and 
emoluments  thereiinto  belonging,  and  with,  and  sSbject  to,  the  severa  'powers  2d 
duties  of  the  said  Office  now,  or  hereafter,  to  be  created  granted  aThnoosed 
during  Our  pleasure,  and  your  due  performance  of  the  du  ifs  ?f  Ou^lic    OfflcP 
as  sh^n  ^'nn  '<-'  '"  f  "•;'  '''"J"'  ^'■'^^'■^  ^"'^  ^^^^^tions  in  the  eL?  ise  o    your  dS 
said  Provrnce  '  ^''''"  *^  ^°"  ^"  *^"'  ^'^""^^  ^^  0"  ^fovernor  of  Our 

J7i  Testimony  Whereof  we  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
nuiuo  Patent,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  said  Province  to  be  hereunto 
affixed  :     Witness  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Right  Well  Beloved  Cousin, 
Lieutenant    General    The    Right    Honourable  Charles  Murray 
Earl  Catiicakt,   ..f   Cathcart  in   the  County  of  Renfrew,  K  C  B 
Governor-Genera   of  Bri.ish  North  America,  and  Captain  General  and 
Governor-in-Chief  ,n   and  over.  Our  Province  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick   and  the  Island  of  Prince  Edward,  and  Vice  Admiral 
etcltrrr"""'  ^o"""'^"'!'^'!'  of  ^ur  Forces  in  British  North  America, 

At  Montreal,  this  twelfth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord   one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  in  the  Ninth  Year  of  Our  Rei^'n 

By  Command :  ° 
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II.  DRAFT  OF  A  COMMON  SCHOOL  BILL  FOR    UPPER  CANADA.  1846. 
Letter  from  the  Provincial  Secretahy  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerhon,  dated 

THE    llTH    OF    FeURUAUY,  1846. 

I  have  the  honour,  by  Commard  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  to  reoueat  that 
you  will  be  pleased,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  to  transmit  to  me,  for  H  s  ExcelirncvWo^^ 
mat.on  such  Suggestions  as  you  may  have  .ueparod,  on  the  subject  ,f  any  irSfono?  amend 
ment  of  the  Common  Schoo  Act  of  1843  for  Upper  Canada,  and  which  you  may  consider  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  bring  under  the  notice  U  che  Legislature  at  their  a^iroacYing  MeetTn^ 
Montreal,  11th  February,  1846. 

James  Hopkirk,  Assistant  Secretaiy,  West. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerhon's  Reply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  •  Expounding 
AND  Recommending  the  Original  Draft  of  the  Common  School  Act  of  1846 

conveve?b™r£ttl^^fth?m^  ",V"''  Excellency  the  Adn.inistrator  of  the  Government, 
SZfderaticVZo  foH^^^^^^^^  '''*^  ^™«"'"  *°  «"^"»*'  f<>r  His  Excellency'^ 

SSprpH  YvVv  ^f"^»"g. Remarks  and  Suggestions  on  the  Common  Sch-u.l  Act,  7th  Victoria, 
SSsni  [P'^««ed  in  the  year  1843,1  together  with  the  annexed  Draft  ^f  a  proposed 

the  atice  of 'T  -  Ronorf ""' ^^'''i  ^  ™7^t,^  "L^his  paper,  will  appear  to  a  disadvantage  in 
cne  aosence  ot  a.      Report  on  a  System  of  Public  E  ementary  Instiuction  for  Uoner  Canada  " 

;t;^sh'o?tra^er:a^t*"  ^"''"^'  '^  ""''  ^^^^""^^^  ^^^"^  ^^«  ^^^'^  oVtl^E&'ruJ^r 

shaiit'rrarb3jr;L3r'""^  ^'"  '^  ^'^"'^"^^  "^  ^•^^  ^^^^^^"^  ^^<='>-»  ^«^  ^^-i^-  -^ 

The  Upper  Canada  Common  School  Act  of  1843  and  its  Provisions,  t 

it  waf  rollucted  with"."rf '''"  f^  f-  ^'f'"*^  ^T'"""  ^^'^""^  *^^*'  ^^^  1843,)  it  is  obvious  that 
he   benefits  of^  P-    ,    benevolent  intention ;  that  its  ob,ect  was  to  secure  to  the  whole  people 

SLen^LvancSunorWr^^  ^'''-   ^^'    establishment    of    both 

iiiementary  and  Superior  Common  Schools,— protecting  the  religious  feclin<'s  of  each  class  of 
the  community,  rendering  the  Common  Schools  accessible  to  the  poor,  by  Sov  din'   for  the°r 

n  "ruc^ro^  inde^r'Honstif  K '"f  ''''''-'''''  ^^'J^^^^^  contemplatEig  theVue  theory  of  p"S 
TetrfnirLlmiitisTrSf  ^        government,  the  co-operation  of  the  government  Ld  Sf  the 

the  AoJi'^nLnf.?  ^""aT^  °''^^"*''  ^"'^  T^^'  '"''"y  excellent  provisions  for  accomplishing  them, 
Ssent'a  orov  sTons  T*^  l^T  •'"  '"^'"^  "^  '''■  '^'^'''^'  '  **"*^  ''  ^'  altogether  defective  in  som^ 
of  the  ActSf  and  ,Zr  '  ^^'"f  .ir  "^^'^"^  )'^'t'^'  ^'^  incompatible  with  other  provisions 
sysSm  of  Government    '^     '^"'"'  "'"''^  '''  ""'  ^"  ^^''"^^^^  ''^'^  '^'^  P""-l^le«  «f  our  general 

Our  Common  School  Act  of  1843  based   upon  that  of  New  York  State. 

XT_.?J^rP.""f  «">•  ^°t.Vf  1843  with  the  Common  School  Law  of  the  neighbouring  State  of 
n^  """  '  ':-'''^"j  P  ^?,^^  that  the  principal  provisions  of  our  Act,  in  regard  to  everv  class  of 
d^N"wl^>TCiTe'wi'^^^^  respect  to  the  whole  system  of  p;oceedi'ng,  is  boS^l  f'm 
tne  i>(ew  lork  statute,  with  the  alterations  and  changes  of  terms  only  which  our  Munici nil 
Institutions  and  phraseology  rendered  absolutely  necessary.  ^'  Municipal 

looke'd":'^"'^'''"  ""^"P*'""  °^  ^^^^^"^  ^"'■''  ^"''•'''^  L*^^^'  t'-^"  things  seem  to  have  been  over- 

!i^W^tJ^  Republic  and  those  of  a  respon- 
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tThis  Act  will  bo  found  on  pages  250-262  of  the  Fourtl,  Vnl,„nn  ,.f  fi.i.  iv. 
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ov 


le 


a^r-s-:;^  SX3;^;S::  K^j:rtl^- ™:ar  ^ ' '^"^"-'"- 

of  thfi  aV/^^'aI^*  'I'"  "'''■'^u  "^  V'''  ''^rP'*"  •'  ''^""y  f'^'"  f'-"'"  ''''i"g  conformable  to  the  provisions 

for  «3^  f  ""V'l  ^^'^^  'I'lthorires  tl.e  Chief  Superintendent  to  draw  up  Rules  and  Regulations 
toi  Schools,  but  no  one  is  recpiired  to  observe  them      The  Sixtv  fifth   Spp„.n  ""°    '^g"'f '""'' 

leachers  of  a  Normal  Scho..l,  after  t  shall  have  been  estnbliahprl    V..,f  fUo  a  /  '     i       P^'"^'Pr 
.™  .„  the  e,t„Hi,h.e„t  „,  ,„e,. ..  Sch„,„.     i,^ /-tt^'^^^^S:^^ ^Si 

Fundamental  General  Principle.*  irr  Sohool  Legislation. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  any  suggestions  for  amei>aiviff  the  nresent  Aof  nf  IH^-?  t  v,„  *. 
lay  down  two  or  three  principles  which  I  consider  funckmeital      ^  ^^^^'  ^  ^'^  *^ 

L  If  it  be  intended  that  the  System  of  Public  Instruction  be  Provincial  or  Natirmal  ,> 
must  he  one  throughout  the  Province.  There  cannot  be  a  distinct  sylen  or  o  systZ  as  t 
may  happen,  m  every  County,  Township,  or  School  District.  system,  as  it 

«n  .  ^il/"  '''■•^^''  *'"'*.''  J^*'""'  "^  instruction  may  be  Provincial,  the  machinevy  of  it  must  be 
so  ;_the  various  parts  of  it  must  be  made  to  move  >n  harmonv   the  ..np  wif},  +1,  f  .f i  J.        I^u 
whole  must  be  subject  to  one  common  direction.     ThiscXJ'  b    t    "casf wwf  S'dSr  n? 
parts  are  wh..lly  independent  of  each  other  ;-where  the  County  and  T.-wn-ship  Sunerinle^^^^^^ 
Jhttintht?""'""  "'  '^"'^'^^^'  '"'^  '-^^  in^lependent  of  the' Crown  rSLt^a's^tt^teS 
3.  Furthermore,  one  chief  design  of  a  Monarchical  system  of  Resi)onsible  Government  is 

he  wl«l2f  ,r"f 'h'"  P'^"^'''""'' •'!  ^^^'^l^"^'^^  "^'"'^  "P^'"  the  admini.sUiotasweTa™upon 
the  legislatioi  of  the  Country,  and  to  secure  the  collective  acts  of  the  Country  a-ainst  K 
antHgonistic  or  selhsh  acts  of  individuals,  „r  isolated  sections.  It  makes  the  EScuti'^G.w^^^^^^ 
niont  not  only  the  Representative  of  the  whole  community,  in  its  actual  compSn  but  XoTu 
the  execution  of  every  part  of  the  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  co,„,„unity.^\s  here  x^s  one 
responsibility,  so  there  inust  be  one  authority-one  mode  of  appointing  to,^  nd  removhi.  1,^ 
the  head  of  every  De|.artment  of  authority, -whether  supreme  or  sub.u.dinate-in  aU  IcIiS 
and  gradat.ons  of  office  This  principle  of  Responsible  Government  is  conti" ve.  ed  bv  tlf; 
Common  School  Act  of  1843,  in  the  whole  system  of  local  superintendency  The  Ac  therefore 
makes  no  provision  for  a  Provincial  System  of  Schools,  but  contains  pmvisic.n.swliicl  are  the 
n:f  !!„°^  1'  '"  every  respect,  andwhicji  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Re  Von' ible 
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4.   T  assume,  als.  .   that  ChriMfcianii 


.  .  ..         —    ~ ti,    ChriHtiftnity  ui    the   Bible— regnrdleos  of    the 

peculiariLies  of  Sects,  or  I'artieH  i»-  to  be  tlio  basis  of  our  System  of  Public  Instruction  as  it  is 
of  our  Civ  Constitution  ;  I  beg,  also,  to  remark,  that  the  Common  School  Act  of  L<3wor 
Caniwl-S— pa  sed  dunnii;  the  last  Hossion  of  the  Legislature,— supplies  o.voral  of  the  defects  of 
the  i  iper  Canada  Act  ,  and,  I  think  it  much  more  desirable  to  assiniiliu  ,  as  far  as  possible  fhe 
Common  School  systems  of  tin-  (vo  sections  of  the  Province,  than  t     a  that  of  Uuuer 

Canada  lo  the  New  York  Stat>       stem.  ^^ 


AxALysLs  Of   Til     Ufpkk  Ca 


l>A      'OMMON   SCHOOI,   Afl        F    1843. 


k 


The  first  s.« .  en  sections  of  thi-  Comuinn  School  Act  (of  184.'})  relatu  to  the  apiiointments  and 
dutiosof  the  (hief,  and  Assistant,  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools.  At  the  time  of  my 
appointment  to  the  situat-  .|.,  in  ^opt  mbor,  1844,  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  I  Avas  informed 
that  It  was  the  intention  of  the  C(n,rnmont  to  separate  r ho  office  of  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Upper  Canada  from  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Proviiic-,  and  to  •  1  ice  the  Super- 
intend.nt  of  Schools  in  r|)per  Canada  upim  tho  sann'  footim  as  to  means  ,.f  support  with 
persons  m  similar  situations  in  other  Departments.  This  ha.s  been  done  in  respect  to  Lower 
Canada;  and  the  r.asons  for  tlie  change  theie  apply  with  eijual.  f  not  with  greater,  force  to 
I  pper  Canada,  — the  latter  being  at  a  distance  from  Montrtal,  the  Stat  of  Government. 


DUTIKS   OF   rHK   SUPKRINTKNDKNT   OF   SCHOOLS,        BOARD    <>F   L 

a.  I  would  also  add  to  the  prescribed  duties  of  the  Superii 
the  first  seven  Sections,  and  the  sixty-seventh  Section  of  the  \i 
first  and  second  Sections  of  tho  accompanying  Draft  of  a  Bill.-» 


impo.s 
presc 


upon  the  Superintendent   will 
bes  to  hr.n. 


rox   FOR  Upper  Canada. 

lit  of  Schools      In  place  of 
lit  Act,  I  would  propose  the 
The  duties  wiiich  I  propose  to 


more  than  double   the  work    which   the   present   Act 


Getieml  B,.         '<f  EdncaHmi  for  Tipper  Canada  and  Normal  School. 


6.  I  propose  the  appoint  inent  of  a  Board  of  Education,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Normn' 
b'  Hool.  (SCO  annexed  Draft  of  Bill,  Sections  .3-5*).  The  Board  ought  to  consist  of  the  most 
competent  men  in  the  country,  and  bo  also  a  fair  representation  of  tho  religious  feeling  of  the 
country,  without  reference  to  political  party. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  an  Officer  of  Government,  and  accountable  to  it  for  all 
hiB  acts,  ought  not.  I  think,  to  be,  in  his  administrative  acts,  under  the  <ontrol  of  any  inter- 
venmg  body  ;  and,  in  availing  himself  of  the  counsels  of  such  body,  which  he  may  often  have 
recourse  to,  he  should  do  so,  as  well  as  act,  upon  his  own  resjioiisibility.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  power  with  each  District  Superintendent  has  over  each  District  Model  School  is  not 
given  to  the  General  Sujierintendent,  in  respect  to  the  Provincial  Normal  Schofd.  but  to  the 
Board  of  I'lducation.  under  the  fanction  of  the  (Governor,  and  that  the  Superintendent  has  only 
a  general  oversight  of  the  Normal  School. 


I 

I 


Ik 


Common  School    Text  Boohs. 

c  The  proposed  arrangement  in  respect  to  Sol  i,,ol  Text  Books,— a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  difficulty,— will,  I  hope,  be  an  essential  improvenn  it  on  a  vitally  important  feature  of  the 
proposed  System  of  Public  Education.  Nothing  cai^  '  worse  than  the  present  state  of  things 
in  respect  to  School  Books.  Evory  comniunieatio!  j.jeived  at  this  Office,  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject:, speaks  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  something  ooing  done  :  but  no  one  suggests"what  should 
he  done,  except  that  there  should  be  an  uniformity  in  the  Text-Books  used  in  the  Schools.  In 
the  State  of  New-York,  '.y  a  law  passed  in  184.3.  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  even 
every  County  Superintondent,  has  authority  to  reject  any  book  from  the  School  Libraries. 
Objections  would  be  made  in  this  Province  to  giving  such  power  to  the  Superin'ondent  of 
Schools.  In  the  State  of  New-York  tlyj  Regents  of  the  University  make  out  a  list  of  !>■  oks  for 
School  Libraries,  and  no  Book  can  be  introduced  into  them  except  such  as  are  contained  in  the 
Regents'  list,  or  except  the  permission  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  regard  to  tho  Book 
be  first  obtained.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  quite  so  much  power  as  this  to  the  Board  of  E^uca- 
tion.  In  practice,  I  intend  that  the  Board  should  make  out  a  list  of  School  Text  Books,  in  ach 
branch  of  learning,  that  they  would  recommend,  and  another  list  that  they  would  not  permit  — 
leaving  the  Trustees  to  select  from  these  lists.  ' 
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DuTiEe  OP  District  Municipal  Councils. 

secZl:  rx-"  wtthr/  Sto'i^rottn'  ^r^''^  ^^v"'''^  -  '^^^  — ^  ^-ft  of  Bm 

present  Act.  '    '  *''°'  ^^^ceptions,  they  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  by  the 

Office  of  Township  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  be  Abolished. 

nineoutof  tenof  th^econLunicattn^reSa   IhY^^^^^^  '«  '^PT'^^  in 

from  private  individuals  and  District  Superintendents      ThfLT  ^'^^  ^''^Ject-especially  those 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  present  School  Ac h      T^^^^-"^"''''* '=^''"««  ^^^^ 
Superintendents,   I  propose  to  beTachamed   tLoS  l      /'' l^u'^  L"'^°™«^  by  Towrship 
District  Superintendents,  and  the  TruTeef    the  K  .t^t"^^    he  Municipal  Councils,  thl 
School  divisions  ;  the  second  .jiviig  Ses  of  apnorS^^^  ^^^-^  t  approving  of,  the 

giving  notices  of  local  School  Meetings  apportionments,  and  paymg  Teachers  ;  the  third 

for  win'tTf  irpClres  iS:nZXZSr^''''f  '"  '''r'  '"  «^^-i  ^-t-g«^ 
tendent  to  give.*^  I  think  tJie  proposed  arraremen^rin  r^  f''^^\  ^T  »  Township  Superinl 
to  the  convenience  of  the  people?  ''"^"g^^^^nt^  ™  respect  to  such  Meetings  will  add  much 

Payment  of  Teachers  and  Receipt  op  Tax  Collections. 

Teacwl^^Sl^re'dS'thtS^  -  the  payment  of 

never  heard  of  any  particular  incon^enieLe  Sndin. ?t  '^  T  ^  n°  ^''^'''^  Treasurersf  I  have 
District  Treasurer  would  not  deduct  rpercetleeon^t  iZ"^!  '^  P'"^'"'"  *^^".«""^^  "«^'  ^^  *he 
hands.  i- a  per  centage  on  the  School  moneys  passing  through  their 

ve„ie?trrcnotnsL?Jo£fo?rs  SiT  p°restt''f  t'  Superintendent  will  be  quite  as  con- 
District  Treasurer  to  pay  tbeSer  taxL  and'^Zn-  f'- *f  «'  "'  ?"^*^  Collector  must  go  to  the 
ally  adjacent  to  that  o'f  t'lirTreasurer  Then^  tt  SS  trinr't"?-"^"^^"^^  ^«  «--- 
each  School  throughout  his  District  once  a  yLXScTwm  aZT^^^^  \'  required  to  visit 

as  other  arrangements.  ''"°™  facilities  for  financial  as  well 

APPOINTMENT   OP   DISTRICT   SUPERINTENDENTS   OP   ScHOOLS. 

appontment  is  proposed  as  accords  wi^i  the  orlndnt/p^  ""  change  in  the  mode  of  their 
essential  to  the  harmonious  and  efficienT  workin/of  thT  lh!nf^^'^°"''^^%.^°^«""^  »"d  i* 
more  simple  and  consonant  to  our  system  of  Sovemme^^  .  S  '"""^  ^°"b^l«««  I'* 

appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  aSStratoJnf  ^kV*'*  Superintendents  were 
opposite  system  has  obtained,  so  great  a  c^nge  SK^^^^^^  ^^  ''  ^"r^;  •*'  ^  ^"'"Pletely 

that,  as  soon  as  practicable  the  offices  of  Cwt  r!ffl  ?^>ise  dissatisfaction.  It  is  also  proposed 
shall  be  tilled  b/the  same^son      T^e  cS  wen^  °'  District  SuperiSteJdent 

the  duties  of  Superintendent,  and  the  finnnc  IS  of  it  o  VhA!  ^  T?? V"  Performing  many  of 
to  every  observer.  The  duties  of  both  offi^lrl !•! »  K  °i  ^  V^"""^  Districts,  will  be  apparent 
allowance  will  naturally  be  suchls  to  securf^  '"''^  performed  by  thesame  person  ;  the 

Clerks  of  Councils  and^DisrcrS^pe^trndent:  ^rsSl^"         '"  -*«Uigence.  both  a'. 

*  See  page  61  of  this  Volume.  ~  '  ^ 

tSee  pages  61,  62  of  this  Volume. 

+It  was 
Councils  wei 
Crown.     The 
in  thi 
iJistrict  Superintendents  was  retained.     It  w]xh  also",^,uZ\^S}ir',''^^  '  """  """  "''^  "'"'^"^  °^  appointing 
triet  Council  should  become  vacant,  the  two^tficWffiT,'.   K"'  '"T  ''^T.y  ^'l^rkship  of  a  Dis- 

na.~  i,een  di^  case  up  to  tlic  present  time  in  tlie  Victi.ri.,  T)i„f  .V.V     Vi     •'      u    ''0^«'n  "rat  ;  but  auoh 
the  p,e«„„  „,  .he  Di.t™t  fi„„„dl,.     ,NotS  i^^^Tltd^^T^n^lTt,:: SZ^^S S'lS^  " 
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f. !! 


In  the  proposed  arrangement  the  duties  of  District  Superintendents  of  Schools  will  be  very 
considerably  increased,  which  will  doubtless  be  considered  by  District  Councils  in  flxing  the 
amount  of  their  remuneration. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  office  of  Township  Superintendent  will  be  attended  with  consider- 
able advantage  to  the  School  Funds.  Township  Superintendents,  (as  far  as  I  can  iudce  by 
Reports  from  several  Districts,)  receive,  each,  from  live  to  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  To 
place  the  average  amount  paid  to  each  Township  Superintendent  as  low  as  ten  pounds  (for  310 
■J  ownships)  It  would  amount  in  all  to  more  than  £3,000  per  annum. 

The  smallness  of  the  remuneration  to  Township  Superintendents  prevents  comiietent  per- 
sons, in  many  instances,  from  undertaking  the  task.  On  the  other  hand,  man"  of  the  Township 
Superintendents  are  well  qualified  and  efficient  men ;  but  such  men  are  almost  invariably  Cleray- 
men  of  some  Religious  Denomination.  " 

Appointment  of  School  Visitors  in  kach  District. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dispense  with  the  valuable  co-operation  of  these  gentlemen,  on  the  con 
trai-y,  1  propose  to  relieve  them  from  the  vexatious  and  thankless  part  of  their  duties,  and  add 
to  their  numbers  by  providing,  (see  Sections  13  and  14  of  the  annexed  Draft.*)  that  the  Clergy- 
men, and  Magistrates  also,  shall  be  School  Visitors,  under  such  precautions.  Regulations  and 
Instructions  as  may  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  under  the  immediate  sane 
tion  01  the  C«overnor-in-Council. 

It  is  not  proposed,  as  will  be  seen,  to  give  such  Visitors  any  control  in  the  management  of 
Schools  ;  but,  from  their  co-opcration  and  influence,  I  anticipate  the  greatest  advantages  in  the 
improvement  of  our  Schools,  and  in  the  difussion  of  useful  Knowledge. 

Election  and  Duties  of  Common  School  Trustees. 

;.  "^Jlf  o^°"r^u  ""^  ^T™°"  ^''^""^  Trustees  aud  their  duties,  as  proposed,  are  stated  in  Sec- 
tions 10-^7.  Iho  most  important  change  proposed  is,  their  continuing  in  office  three  irs. 
instead  ot  one.     Ihe  disputes  respecting  the  appointment  and  payment  of  Teachers,  ns 

from  annual  changes  in  the  present  system,  are  numerous  and  painful  beyond  conception,  i  ae 
evils  of  annually  electing  all  the  Trustees  of  each  School  has  been  deeply  felt  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Stnte  of  New  York,  and  are  vividly  portrayed  in  some  of  the  Reports  of  .Superintendents. 
in  J84J,  a  law  was  passed  there,  extending  their  period  of  office  to  three  years.  This  is  the 
period  prescribed  in  the  Lower  Canada  Act,  passed  last  session.  On  the  importance  and  advan- 
S^  f ;  A  ^^^""fU^  "f ''^  not  enlarge.  Two  other  important  changes  are  proposed  in  common 
with  the  duties  ot  Iruatees  ;  The  one  is,  that  they  shall  not  receive  aid  from  the  School  Fund 
until  the  amount  of  the  Rate-Bill  which  they  have  imposed  is  collected,  or  shall  not  receive  i 
larger  amount  from  the  School  Fund  than  they  provide  and  pay  by  Rate-bills  or  voluntary 
subscription  [this  is  the  system  in  the  State  of  New  York.  ]  Thi's  arrangement  will  secure  the 
bchool  Fund  from  the  abuses  which  are  constantly  being  practised  upon  it  ;  it  will  also  secure 
the  leacher  a  minimum  amount  of  support.  Under  the  proposed  arrangement,  if  the  Legisla- 
tive Grant  to  a  School  be  ten  pounds,  the  District  Council  must  provide  ten  pounds  more. 
Theso  two  sums  constitute  the  School  Fund-namely,  twenty  pounds,  in  the  case  supposed  ;  the 
whole  amounting  to  forty  pounds.!  In  looking  over  the  Reports  from  several  of  our  Municipal 
JJistricts  1  find  that  m  the  majority  of  cases,  the  amounts  heretofore  laised  by  Rate-Bill  have 
exceeded  the  ratio  I  propoge.|     But,  in  other  cases,  the  amount  raised  by  Rate-Bill  has  not 

*See  pages  62-64  of  tliis  Volume.  ~  ~~  ' 

lnn„T'''J"/^'^  ^**''^''  of  Massachusetts  the  inhabitants  of  each  School  division  arc  required  to  raise,  by 
ocal  rate  on  property,  a    the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  t%venty.five  cents  per  annum  for  each  child 

NoTrL  r/T'  "^  Vn'  ^  ^T'^'  "'  r^^^'  *"  ^'  '^"^•^^'^'l  t°  ^".^  "i^l  f''-'»  «'«  .State  School  Fu    1 
(^OTh  hij  the  Eeverend  Doctor  RyersoH.) 

and  J!st'in'lh!fHnn5?f^i"  here  rcconimended  was  approved  of  by  the  ftovern.nent,  l.ut  was  opposed 
allost  in  the  House  of  Assembly  Had  it  become  law,  in  common  with  tlie  clause  lecomnien.led  in 
the  following  paragraph,  (authorizing  Trustees  to  impose  Rate-bills  upon  all  the  ini,al,itants Of  t lei^ 
S.lool  Section  according  to  property,)  how  different,  already,  would  l.ave  been  the  state  of  many  of 
om  Schools  fnmi  what  they  nc.w  are, --how  different  would  have  been  the  circumstances  of  S.],oo 
1  eachei s~and  how  plain  and  comparatively  easy  would  have  been  tlie  duties  of  Trustees.  The  amount 
o  apportionment  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  Section  would  have  determined  the  mininum.  of  the 
amount  o  be  raiso.l  by  then  hy  Rate  hill  or  voluntary  «,,h.eription.  That  .mount,  payable  hy  all 
lie   nhab.tants  according  to  property,  woul.l  have  been  little  for  each-woul.l  always  have  pro^^,le 

he  v^a^r^'a^rth      ."in""''  "'V'.'^  '"V°f  *''""'!  '^'''''^''''  ^»"""^'  '"'"'^  than  half,  and  in  most'cases 
the  J  ear  ;  all  the  children  would  have  had  equal  access  to  the  School ;  and  the  causes  of  most  of  the 
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Ewfth  a /rh«I."il'"^'  '-'I'"  ^"^r^  ^'''  ^""V  ^'^P*  °P"^  °"'y  *^^^««  "^«"th8  of  the  year  and 

the  accounts  of  each  year  separate  and  distinct.  «""  "i  ieacners,  ami  keep 

Basis  on  which  School  Rate-Bills  shall  be  imposel. 

nf  P  Jh  Sn^^'«  ^^'■'''"*  f'^^^F  7^'*''^  ^  P''^P"«^  •'''  ^^'^•'^♦^  t'^**  R'^te  Bill,  imposed  by  the  Trustees 
of  each  School  Section,  shall  be  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  each  School  Seclfon   cenSlv 
according  to  property      It  ,s  the  inhabitants  generally  who  elect  the  TrustS^J^f  for  /hi 
inhabit^vnts  generally  that  tha  grant  is  made  ;  and  the  same  principle   I  think   oudt  to  be  ac  el 
upon  throughout  theentire  School  system,-all  having  a  rigft  to  a^vail  thZelveS^he  ScKl 
I  need  not  say  how  just  and  patriotic  is  this  principle  ;  how  important  it  is  for  th^  nn^,. 
and  especially  for  those,  (as  is  often  the  case,)  who  have  krge  fam    cs     how  much        wmdd 
lighten  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Schools  ;  how  greatly  it  would  incrUsrthe  attendaZ  of 

C^olT'^P  hl'Tf  ^*V'  "^K"'''  '^'.  ^^^^^'"««  °f  ^^ducatiol  and  hoi  sSV  S    f  iwour 
Schools  be  Public  Schools.     I  may  observe,  that  this  system  obtains  in  the  States  of  New  Fna 

Evils  op  the  School  Rate  Bill,  (or  fees,)  System. 
On  the  other  hand  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  School  Rate  Bills  have  been  brou.^ht 

1a  ,fri  '=«"""«"''«^'  >?,ifc  be  found  that  the  School  is  not  so  large  as  had  beerantSated 
and  that  those  who  send  will  consequently  be  reouired  to  i.av  mor^  fh««f  1,^,71  jP.j' 
pai-ents  will  begin  to  take  their  chiLren  L.m  Sof  ii^orEr^  caj  Velfat'^Bil^rS' 
or  t  Jwh  1  tf  ^T' ""  ^"'"^  ^""I'^i  '^^^  consequence  is,  that  the  School  is  eitl  ei  brokeVui" 
or  the  whole  burthen  of  paying  the  Teacher  falls  upon  the  Trustees,  and  often  as  a  conseauence' 
a  quarrel  ensues  between  then,  and  the  Teacher.  I  have  been  assured,  by  the'  most  exSenced 
and  judicious  men,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  that  iTis  iinZsible  tThavo 
tlie  eviS  fkno^^'f ''  ^'''T^'r  ^^  ^y^*^™-  I  *^*'"^^  thi  substitute  I  popTS  H^X 
vLZLJ-  Kv"°"''  r''"  ''''"  °^J*^^'^  *"  '^  b"t  the  rich,  and  the  childless,  and  the  selfish 

Education  is  a  pubhc  good  ;  ignorance  is  a  public  evil.     What  affects  the  nubUcouaht  to  lu 

^  rin£t^^^s^-lr=^.-  oiS- ^ -?s=^  H?  ^-^ 

the  Annual  Report  from  such  Section  ;  and  to  relieve  the  Trustees  from  prepari  Tthe  R^^^^^^ 
(a  duty  to  which  many  of  them  have  strong  feelings  of  repugnance,  anrfrwhicll  in  many 
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inatHUces,  th«v  .:^ro  not  very  well  qualified,)  I  propose  that  the  Teacher  shall  act  as  their  Secre- 
tary, m  preparing  it,  -J  required  ;  a  duty  to  which  he  will  be  prorated  in  order  to  get  hi« 

Dbtirs  of  Teachers^  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

I  also  propose  a  Section,  (28).  stating  the  general  duties  of  Teachers.     These  duties  are 
applicable  to  all  Common  School  Teachers.     1  think  it  is  important,  on  vanous  ground     tS 

thfshn  Tl"''°"'f  M  ^'""T^  "J  ^•"'-  ^^l  ^'''  *^»^'«^'^»  ""'^'^'  thiB  Section  is  traiLiibed  from 
the  School  Law  of  Massachusetts,  except  that  I  have  modified  and  limited  it. 

nf  rutV!!Zt^n!^'l'?'^^''":t"  '*,^«*.'^^"^'^  '"  «"^  laws  and  applied  to  the  larger  municioal  divisions 
of  the  Province,  I  have  thought  it  inconvenient  to  apply  the  sime  term  to  the  minor  School 
divisions  of  Townships.  I  have  proposed  to  apply  to  these  latter  divisions  the  term  ' '  Section  " 
wluch  18  as  convenient  and  as  appropriate  as  any  other  which  has  occurred  to  me. 

On  the  miscellaneous  provisions  (see  Sections  29-43)  proposed,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  necessarv 

ActTh  r'""'''-  ^^'^h  will  speak  for  itself.  I  have  rLiLd  ail  the"  Srs^fthrpreeS 
Act  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary.  F»«ocuu 

whjJwfnr®  several  minor  modifications  t,.  which  I  have  not  referred;  the  expediency  of 
Iv  fnl  w^  sufhciently  appaient  without  remark  ;  and  I  am  aware  how  impossible  it  is,  within 
n^^hl^  i^fi  y  ''  *°/'^Pl'''"'  by  ^"t'"g-  the  nature  and  importance  and  operations  of  many 
to  sllbS  amendments  to  which  1  have  alluded,  and  which  I  think  it  expedient 

Miscellaneous  General  Remarks  and  Suggestions. 

^jffi.^u""^^^^^!  changes  in  any  system  are  always  attended  with  inconvenience,  if  not  with 
«i  iSiJf^;  I  traisition  from  ihe  generally  complained  of  working  of  the  present  School  Act 
of  184J  to  the  adoption  of  the  modifications  recommended,  in  the  annexed  Draft  of  Bill,  can  be 
but  partially  effected  during  the  present  year.  The  year's  duties  have  commenced  ;  the  School 
apportionments  have  been  made  ;  all  is  in  the  hands  of  the  several  local  officers.  Thev  must 
therefore,  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year.  But  I  thi ^  U  the  first  ten  Sections  of  the  annexed 
Draft  o.  Jill  might  go  into  immediate  operation  w:ti..4it  at  all  interfering  with  the  local 
machinery  of  the  present  Act,  and  would  thus  fully  prepare  the  way  for  completing  the  transi- 
tion by  the  first  of  next  January,  without  producing  any  disorder,  or  inconvenience.  I  have 
accordingly  prepared  a  Section  to  that  effect. 

In  the  meantime,  in  case  of  approval  by  His  Excellency  of  the  annexed  Draft  of  Bill,  and 
Its  becoming  a  law,  it  would  be  proper  t..  have  all  the  Regulations  and  Instructions,  and  Forms 
for  which  It  provides,  together  with  copies  of  the  Bill  itself,  prepared,  printed  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  persons  who  may  be  administrators  of  it.  I  think  it  would  also  be  advisable  to 
prepare  and  get  printed  Blank  Forms  for  Reports,  both  for  District  Superintendents  and  Trus- 
tees, so  that  allj  parties  may  ccjmmence  their  duties  properly,  and  that  there  may  be  an 
uniformity  forthwith  m  the  administration  of  the  law  throughout  the  Country.  Such  precau- 
tions and  ^.ad,  for  a  yean  or  two,  will  render  the  working  of  the  whole  School  .system  har- 
monious, uniform,  and  efficient.  "' 

The  annexed  Draft  of  Bill  may  have  some  cases  unprovided  for  ;  but  it  provides  for  all  the 
cases  that  have  yet  come  under  the  notice  of  this  Office,  and  all  that  I  can  conceive,  after  exam- 
ining the  various  Schools  Laws  of  different  States  and  Kingdoms. 

I  beg  to  remark,  generally,  that  I  have  retained  as  much  of  the  machinery  and  phraseoloc^v 
of  the  present  Act  as  I  could  ;  have  souglit  to  make  the  arrangements  more  methodical  aSd 
raoro  simple  ;  and  have  reduced  the  number  of  Sections  from  71  to  44. 

I  would  also  observe,  that  the  annexed  Draft  of  Bill  does  not  give  the  Government,  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  anything  like  as  much  power  as  the  new  school  law  for  Lower 
Canada  gives  tne  Superintendent  for  Schools  there.  I  have  desired  to  retain  no  more  power 
in  the  hands  oi  the  Superintendent  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  Government  to 
control  the  general  principles  and  character  of  the  System  of  Public  Instruction,  and  to  see 
that  the  money  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  is  faithfully  and  judiciously  expended  I  hold 
It,  as  a  true  priiicipxe  and  as  expedient,  that  the  Legislature,  in  appropriating  money,  should 
provide,  that  through  one  or  more,  general  Officers,  its  liberal  and  benevolent  intentions  be 
accomplished  in  the  expenditure  of  that  money.  Then,  as  the  people  contribute  locally,  they 
have  the  local  right  of  employing  and  dismissing  Teachers  at  their  pleasure. 

It  is  not  easy  to  adjust  precisely  the  different  parts  of  a  mixed  machinery.  I  have  sought 
to  simplify  It  as  much  as  possible,  and  have  proposed  to  give  the  Government  no  more  power 
that!  18  indispenHible  to  make  the  system  Provincial,  and  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  Ledsla- 
tuie  in  passing  the  Act.  " 
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V 


the  sUomstiil'more  :'"'''*' ""^  circumstances  of  Canadian  society  might  allow  of  simplifying 

F  ,j;j;f  »«■'"»« '^"'i  intricate  legal  provisions  in  matters  of  detail  and  in  relation  especially  to 
E  lucation,  are  perplexing  to  the  people,  and  ombarassing  to  the  Govoniment. 

^?  \x,  "f  ?^  **?  **?®,  '"®'*"'^  ^"'"  ^^^  establishment  and  support  of  a  Normal  School  I  mav 
remark,  that  the  Leg.s  ature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  granted  $9,000  to  rent  and  furnish 
Buildmgs  for  a  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  $10,000  per  annum  for  its  support 

leastVf'ifnVfff  .'**Kr'J^V'*'''''f  2^^^*^  ^'T^^^  "^  '^^  Provincial  Board  of  Education,  at 
iTnnf  ;^  '  to  establish  a  Normal  School,  and  the  same  amount,  per  annum  for  its  support. 
I  hope  It  may  be  established  and  maintained  for  a  somewhat  less  sum  ;  but,  it  appears  to  me 
especially  desirable  that  the  general  Board  of  Education  should  not  be  meanly  tfeTdown  to  a 
possibly  insufficient  sum.  Such  a  proceeding  might  occasion  a  complete  failure,  with  allitt 
unpleasant  cnse.iuences  The  circumstances,  and  management  and  authority  of  Government 
the  expenditure  of  the  Grant,  would  be  a  guarantee  that  not  a  sixpence  more TouW  be 
expended  than  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  snoum  oe 

I  trust  some  means  will  be  available  from  the  sale  of  School  Lands,  by  which  encouragement 
UnL^'o^'^'r''  ?'  ^^■"'^t^on  of  School  Libraries  in  the  several  Distrkts  and  ToS^s  o 
Upper  Canada.  A  smal  sum  disposed  of  annually  in  that  way  would  prompt  to  the  contribu 
tion  of  much  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  Districts,  and  would  lead  to  the  circuS- 
tion  and  reading  of  a  vast  number  of  useful  books.  But  I  am  not'at  present  sufficiently  informed 
on  this  point  to  suggest  any  clause  to  be  introduced  into  the  Act  respecting  it.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  ,t  may  be  '^ one  by  the  Government  without  any  Act  on  the  subject,  and  in  SnforS 
with  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Bill.  '  i-omormity 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  repeat,  that,  although  this  Communication  is  protracted  to  a  great 
length,  several  topics  remain  unnoticed  ;  and  to  others,  I  am  afraid  I  have  alluded  too  briefly 
«Ln\f  ^'  '''?'°'*'  °^,  «*t'«f«°tory.     Should  any  further  explanations  be  deemed  necessary?! 
shall  be  happy  to  give  them  in  any  way  that  they  may  be  required. 

But  I  must  beg  permission  to  add  what  escaped  me  to  notice  in  the  propr r  place— that  I 
have  received  information  that  there  are  several  Townships  in  Upper  Canada  settled  by  Ger- 
mans, m  which  all  the  Schools  are  German,  and  all  the  Teachers  aliens. 

nrnhSjI*^!'^^  ^^^^  'ly""^  ''f  ^^''1  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  it  is  not  expedient,  to 
prohibit  European  Aliens  from  being  employed  as  common  school  Teachers,  I  have  excepted 
hem  in  the  annexed  Draft  of  a  B  11  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  except  any  other  than 
foreign  Germans  but  I  have  thouglit  there  might  be  cases  of  French  and  Italians  proposing  to 
teach  schools  m  Upper  Canada.  The  study  of  the  French  language,  especially,  should  I  think 
be  encouraged  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  s     =.  .      F      "'y,  shouiu,  i  cninK, 

Toronto,  3rd  of  March,  1846.  ^-  ^^^«»o^^- 

Note.— I  do  not  propose  to  insert  here  the  Draft  of  the  School  Bill  of  1846, 
prepared  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson,  or  those  portions  of  it  which  were 
modified  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  or  by  the  Legislative  Council.  That  Draft 
was,  as  a  whole,  passed  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  prepared 
by  Doctor  Ryerson.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  reproduce  here.  The  Sections 
which  were  modified  by  the  Legislature  I  have  given  in  italic  in  the  Act 
itself,  (on  pages  59-70)  as  they  were  passed  and  assented  to  by  the  Governor 
General,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty. 

ACKNOWLEDOEMENT   OF   THE   DraFT   OF   ScHOOI,   BiLL   OF   1846. 

I  have  the  honour,  by  comniand  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Government,  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  ot  your  Letterof  the  3rd  instant,  submitting  certain  Remwke  and  Suggestions  on  the 
Common  School  Act,  7th  Victoria,  Chapter  XXIX,  together  with  a  Draft  of  a  Proposed  School 
Bdl,  and  ani  to  inform  yuu,  that  the  subject  will  receive  the  attentive  consideration  of  His 
J!jXceUency-in-Council. 

James  Hopkirk, 
Montreal,  10th  of  March,  1846.  Assistant  Secretary,  West. 
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Draft  of  Common  School  Bill  Submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  1846. 

On  the  3l8t  of  March,  1846,  the  Honourable  A.ttorney  General  Draper  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  AHsembly,  the  foregoing  Draft  of  a  Common  School  Bill 
for  Upper  Canada,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Doctor  Ryerson.     Some  changes 
AS  indicated,  were  made  in  the  Bill   on  the  22nd  of  April,  1846,  and  it   was 
finally  passed  on  the  23rd  of  May. 

The  Legi.slative  Council  proposed  a  change,  with  a  view  to  allow  children 
from  various  School  Sections  to  attend  a  Separate  School  in  any  one  Section,  but, 
upon  Conference  with  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  proposed  change  was  not  made. 
The  Bill,  as  originally  printed,  contained,  by  mistake,  this  rejected  amendment, 
which,  for  a  time,  caused  much  inconvenience  and  misunderstanding.  See  Foot 
Note  on  page  68. 

The  changes  made  in  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Assembly  are  put  in  italics 
(See  Chapter  III,  —  pages  59-70.) 

The  Upper  Canada  School   Law  of   1843   from  a  Lower  Canada  Stand- 
point. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  Report  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson 

on  the  Common  School  Act  of  Upper  Canada  for  1843,  it  may  be  interesting  also  to 

know  how  it  was  viewed  by  Doctor  J.  B.  Meilleur,  Superintendent  of  Education 

for  Lower  Canada.    The  following  Extracts  on  the  subject  are  taken  from  Doctor 

Meilleur's  :ieport  to  the  Governor  General  on  the  Schools  of  that  Province  for  the 

year  1845.     He  said  : 

The  Common  School  Law  passed  in  1841  was  not  only  made  for  Lower,  but  also  for  Upj)er 
Canada,  where  its  working  was  attended  with  much  difficulty,  during  the  two  years  it  was  in 
operation.  So  that,  for  that  pwrt  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  for  this,  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  obtain  any  result,  to  have  recourse  to  expedients  and  exceptional  means,  although  not  to  the 
same  degree.  This  fact  made  a  new  law  necessary  for  Upper  Canada,  and  one  was"passed  in  the 
feession  of  1843.  Considerable  modifications,  in  the  Law  of  1841,  were  made  in  that  of  1843  which 
made  its  operation  more  certain    .     .     .  '\  ' 

The  School  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  framed  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  State  of  New  York 
does  not  leave  it  optional  to  the  contributors  to  fnake  up,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  sum 
requisite  to  equal  that  offered  to  them  by  the  Government  for  the  supporo  of  their  Schools,  on 
the  same  principle,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  the  support  of  the  Lower  Canada  Schools  • 
for  the  Fifty  Thousand  pounds  (£50,000.)  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  1841,— of  which  the  three 
farst  clauses  are  continued  by  that  of  the  Act  of  1843  for  Lower  Canada.  That  grant  has  been 
divided  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Province  in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations 
according  to  the  latest  census.  ' 

Thus,  tiio  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  are  compelled  to  make  up  the  sum  required  by  Law 
by  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  property  ;  the  rule  is  absolute  ;    there  is  no  alternative  ;  the  suni 
must  be  made  up  by  the  time  designated,  because  the  interests  of  Education  and  the  Law  require 
It  thus  ;  and  this  is  certainly  what  is  most  desirable  for  ensuring  facility,  uniformity,  and  the 
successful  working  of  an  Act  of  Elementary  Education. 

The  School  Commissioners,  elected  under  the  authority  of  the  Upper  Canada  Act,  are  men 
in  a  subordinate  and  secondary  position,- being  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  Town.ship 
School  Superintendent,  a  County  Superintendent,  and  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
<who  13  identical  with  the  Provincial  Secretary),— which  latter  has  also  a  Deputy,  (or  Assistant 
Superintendent,)  residing  among  them.  So  that,  in  that  section  of  the  ProWnce,  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  their  mode  of  perception,  or  the  manner  of  action  which  they  might  prefer  are  less 
consulted  than  the  ends  of  the  Law,  and  the  means  of  attaining  them  are  with  us.  Thus  the 
people  opposed,  or  rather  who  wished  to  oppose,  this  Law  during  the  first  year,  and  reckoning 
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t:Z  :^^:f•KS;^;!'^.J;••l:^^J^l?^V'•f-^  "\the  la^t  session  of  l-.rlian,ent,  pre-' 
them  into  co„Hiclomti«n.  he  L  t  ht  m.^  «  f  L^c  "r;'''.";.''  '*"''"«  *^°"«'>*  P^"P«''  *"  *«><« 
in  genoml,  well,  though  with  son.e  el.o  fficlv  nHnnh  'll  ^''.".P'-«'l«nfcd«y.  works,  1  believe, 
ber  of  local  School  Snilrintonclent^s  appoiS^l^lfSr^^^^  ^^«  "'''  ^^^^'  -'- 

whic;^^S;SrS:;.'t''S!XS;;:;^n^^  aoublin«;h;t  part  of  theg^nt 

neceasary  for  this  c.bject  much  m  e  Z  v  vhhm,^^  r^^  '""  *  k^'  *"'^  "?  *''"*'  "»""»"•  ^^^  meana 
who  would  be  genen  lly  sat  sHerwhhTle  viow^S  th^^^^^^^  '''"  contributors  for  that  purpose, 

children,  if  a  very  c..nshlerable  paTt  of  tL  contrl ,  i  ''•^^'"^*'»8««  resultnig  therefrom  for  their 
Township  and  County  Superintendents        '=;'"^;'^"*'""  ''^'^  ""^  'I'^voted  to  the  payment  of  the 

MoATREAL,  15th  of  April,  1846.  '^*  ^'  Meilleur. 


CHAPTEK    V. 

PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE. 

m.l  ?  r  '  I'YJ^"''  ?'''  '^'  ''""'^""^  ^^"^^•^^'  ^-  -«P-«e  to  a  request 
made  to  nm  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  the  21st  of  April,  sent  down,  by  Mes- 
sage to  that  House,  a  number  of  Documents  relating  to  the  affairs  of  King's  Col- 
lege  loronto.  as  enumerated  on  page  43  of  this  Volume.  Among  these  Docu- 
ments, winch  have  not  before  been  published  in  previous  Volumes  of  this  Docu- 
mentary History,  were  those  which  follow  : 

They  chiefly  relate  practically  to  the  then  condition  and  prospects  of  Kincr's 
Col  ege.  as  viewed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  those  haviL 
control  of  Knig's  College.  The  Governor  General  was  desirous  of  obtaining  these 
form -'  "'       '''^''''''^  '^  "'  ^'"  ^"'"^^"  Secretary's  Letter,  "in  a  definite  and  official 

A  similar  request  was  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  the  Presbyterian.  Metho- 
dist and  Roman  Cathohc  Churches.-each  having;  under  their  separate  control 
Queen  s  College.   Kingston,  Victoria   College,  Cobourg.  and   Regiopolis   CoUegJ 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  KING'S  COLLEGE 


Communication  from  the  Goveknor-General,  as  Chancellor  ok  Kino's  Colleoe. 
The  following  Letter,  dated  the  5th  of  March,  1846,  was  addressed  to  the 
Revei-end  Doctor  Strachan.  President  of  King's  College.,  by  the  Governor  General's 
Jrrivate  secretary  : — 


-        -^...g  o  ^uj.cgu  oil  me  present  sta 

of  Upper  Canada,  7th  William  IV,  Chapter  XVI.^ 

ment^^Me'Ltr^'aSS^^^^  'i\'r  IT'  .'^^^'''"1  <?  "^  ^--"^^  ^-lia- 

and  that,  on  each  of  these  occasions   thpCnm^'n    f  i^-^'^^l^  ^?  '^'"«"*^  ^^"^  Act  and  the  Charter, 
heard  against  these  resrectre  Measures  +"  '"^'  ^""^^"  ^'"^'^^y^*^  C°"»««'.  ^^o  wer^ 

*  This  Act  Jill  be  found  <^^  P^ge^S^^^^^^ftii^^l^i"^^^-^  

tSeepages26,35.47.50and.9oftherifthVolumeofthisHistory,andpages48:49o"2v^^^^^^^ 
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Hi8  Excel  oncy  cannot  doubt  the  desire  of  the  College  Council  that  si.nh  .),««        re     ' 
necessary  for  this  purpose),  should   be  made,  as  are  caSS    from   M-      t"*®'' ^'^ ''"^  "^ 
general  satisfaction,  at  all  events,  to  thosrclassea  <^  tho  on™n-;  T-    '^""  «'^'*':".°tor,   to  give 
of  the  benefits  of  an  Institution  of  this  kTnd!  ^oinmunity  lying  most  within  the  range 

His  Excellency  entertains  full  conlidonce  that  every  Member  of  the  rnll«„«  n        -i     -i.  . 
desirous,  so  far  as  his  conscientious  convictions  nia7  perS  '/adoDS  f,?.h^^ 
course,  as  not  merely  general  nolicv  hnf-  ainn  fho  i„t^,-2:    ^"'""'^'  '"  aaopting  such  a  conciliatory 

position  of  that  Bod"yl7o„'c& 

College  Council  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  srtrandrldfHnr,r/r*'Ai"''!^^''  *  '^ 
adaptation  to  its  end,-and  the  amount  of  cLmJe  whinh  Jn  fK  *=."".^'i'°"  °'  the  Charter, -its 
reasonable  objections  to  its  general  utilSy.  *  '  '"  ^^^i'*  Judgment,  will  remove  any 

concSlStet^^troi^rciLc^^^  E' intkfn^'^P^r ^  ^"««"°"'  -<^  '^^ 

views  of  the  College  Council  as  wT fac  htete  Ws  arriZi  .f  ?^  ^°''  T^  an  exposition  of  the 
subject,  and  enable  him.  ari  proper  period   to  a^^^^^^^  the  whole 

lay  before  Her  Majesty  for  he'r  uftimrconilSn  a'ndtermratTo'n!^  ''  ""^  '"  "'^"'^^'^  *" 

Montreal,  5th  of  March,  1846.  '^*  ^-  Hwoinson, 

Private  Secretary. 

Reply  of  the  College  Council  to  the  Foregoinq  Letter. 
On  the  24th  of  March,  1846.  Bishop  Strachan.  as  President  of  King's  College 
wrotethe  following  Letter  to  the  Governor  General's  Private  Secretary.and  enclosed 
to  him  the  Reply  of  the  King's  College  Council  to  the  request  of  the  Governor 
General  for  the  views  of  that  Body  "  in  a  definite  and  official  form,"  on  the  nre- 
sent  state  of  the  Charter  of  King's  College,  etcetera :— 

The  College  Council  have  deliberated  upon  vour  letter  of  H,o  ^fi,  ,-     ^     .      , , 
command  of  his  Excellency,  Eari  Cathcart,  the  Chancellor  of  th«TTn?     i»fta°t.  addressed,  by 
to  the  President  of  that  Ins&tution,  expressVg  His  ExcSency'^^  S°".«8«' 

definite  and  official  form,  with  their  views  on  the  present  8tat«nf  f w  pI  }^  burnished,  in  a 
Statute  of  Upper  Canada,  7th  William  IV,  Chapte?  XVI  hate  aLeed  to  tK^'l^  '™'';^'^  ^^ 
which  they  request  you  to  lay  before  His  Lordship  at  your  earlil  convenience       "'"^  ^'^'''' 

ToKONTo,  24th  of  March,  1846. 


John  Toronto, 

President  of  Kin  ',  College. 


Views  of  the  Council  of  King's  College  on  the  Present  Stat,  of  the 

King's  College  Charter. 

To  THE  Right    Honourable  Charles  Murray.  Earl  Cathpapt     4t^„. 

Government  of  the  Protinoe  o/canaoa    exciter™™         "'  ™= 
May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, 

be  adopted,  as  sWl  satisfy  every  well  informed  and  Reasonable  mfnd  University  may  now 

dra/?ou?E;^eK;^,rn^tiYntoZ^^^^^^ 

at  the  opening  of  the  Institution  on  the  8th  TjLe    iS    in  IhTv.     ,^'^^'^.^'t'^'"^"^^"*' 
authentic  account  of  the  great  difficulties,  which  att^nd^dtl^l^rocuring  of  ^^^^^^^  '""'^^  *" 

of  Its  open  and  conciliatory  principles  which  were  at  that  time  aS^T^If/v  ,f.     ^^T'  ^"^''count 
Institutions,  either  at  home" or  abroad.*  ^     ^^^  without  precedent  in  such 

mentary  mSy^"'  ""'^"^  "'"  '^  '^""^  ""^  P'^g-  277-286  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  DociT 
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M«rl  iS?  n  n  '»'^''«r  «"l'«}tJo"r  Excellency'H  notice  to  their  Report  of  the  2l8t  of 
March  1832,  on  .i  DespHtch  of  Lord  Goderich,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated 
the  2nd  of  Noveniber  183I-In  that  Report,  the  vanou.  objectionH  made  against  the  Charter 
were  examined  and  fully  answered.  Nevertheless,  the  then  Council,  anxious  that  the  University 
should  go  into  operation,  felt  compelled,  though  witli  much  roluctunce,  to  consent  to  son.e 
modihcation  of  its  provisioriH;  hut  the  concessions  they  agreed  to  came  to  nothing,  and  produced 
no  satisfactory  resuts;*  the  discussions  continued  with  more,  or  less,  acrimony  till  1837,  when 
the  Provincial  Statute  (7th,  W.lham  IV,  Chapter  XVI;  t  was  passed,  eiubodying  certain 
changes,  which  were  deemed  amendn.onts,  and  in  a  great  measure  following,  though  not, 
altogether,  the  Report  of  the  Council  just  referred  to.  * 

The  Council  respectfully  submit  Miat  the  Union  of  the  Canadas  in  1840,  has  had,  as  wa» 
anticipated  when  the  measure  wna  in  p.o^ress,  a  material  effect  on  the  Charter  of  the  Univer- 
sitj',  as  well  as  on  the  amendments  imposed  by  the  Provincial  Statute. 

Anomalous  Position  op  thb  Goveknor-Genekal  as  Chanoelloh. 

First.  As  it  respects  the  Chancellor  It  was  natural  to  appoint,  in  the  Royal  Charter,  th© 
Governor  of  the  Province  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  because  it  was  an  Institution,  which 
solely  enianated  from  the  Crown  and  was  to  be  established  at  Toronto,  then  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, where  he  resided.  The  President  and  Senior  Professor  could  have,  at  all  times,  easv 
access  to  him,  and  take  care  that  the  reasons  of  all  Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordinances  should  be 
fully  explained  and  understood,  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  College 
Council  But,  since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  Montreal,  the  President  and 
Senior  Professor  can  have  no  personal  communication  with  the  Chancellor,  and  frequently  all 
In  fhTp^^  iTh  ^^  '"  r^'^^i  -^Hl  ™"ders  in  a  great  degree,  nugatory  the  wise  provision 
m  the  Royal  Charter  which  ordains  that  the  Chancellors  shall  consult  with  the  Presiaent  and 
next  Senior  Member  of  the  Council,  respecting  all  Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordinances  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  said  Council  for  their  consideration. 

Second.  Experience  has,  from  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Charter,  proved  the  incon- 
venience  of  the  Chancellor  being  the  person  at  the  Head  of  the  Government,  as  unfortunately 
giving  to  the  Institution  a  political  character.  This  inconvenience  was  indeed  anticipated  bv 
the  President,  when  the  terms  of  the  Charter  were  under  consideration  in  London,  in  1827  bub 
.  his  objections  were  ovei ruled  by  Earl  Bathurst,  on  the  plea  that,  in  his  character  of  Chancellor, 
the  Governor  would  act  as  the  Chancellors  of  the  Universities  at  Home,  seldom  interfering 
except  on  days  of  ceremony  ;  and,  so  far  from  admitting  anything  political  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  University  affairs,  if  he  acted  at  all,  it  would  be  only  with  its  authorities. 

The  practical  working  has  not  been  found  agreable  to  this  plea,  or  intentitn  :  and  the 
appointment  of  Professors,  being  in  the  Chancellor,  much  damage  may  be  apprehended  from  the 
selection  of  men  not  sufhciently  qualified,  under  the  existing  circumt^tances  of  the  Province  ;— 
in  fact,  it  appears  that  motives  of  political  expediency,  in,  at  least,  one  such  appointment,  have 
not  been  concealed,  nor,  under  the  present  arrangemeiit,-(aggravated  as  it  is  by  the  distance  at 
which  the  Head  of  the  University  lives,  and  his  comparative  unacquaintancea  with  Statutes. 
Rules  and  Ordinances  by  which  its  operations  are  guided,  and  which  must  increase  with  every 
new  Governor-General),- can  the  recurrence  of  such  instances  be  altogether  prevented. 

Again,  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government  to  Montreal,  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from 

2ru°«r*?^"'"*?xr''";:,.*^^°*^i^^^^^  «8  settled  in  the  Statute  of 

7th  William  IV,  Chapter  XVI.     By  that  Statute,  the  Council  ic  made  to  consist  of  twelve 
Members.     But  since  the  Union  of  the  Provinces,  in  1840,  five  out  of  this  number,  videlicet, 
the  Chancellor,  the  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  two  Crown  Oflicers 
can  scarcely  ever  attend  at  the  Board,  and,  therefore,  can  be  of  little,  or  no  benefit  to  the 
Institution. 

Several  Amendments  to  the  King's  College  Charter  Suggested. 

From  these,  and  other  considerations,  the  Council  of  King's  College  would  most  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  Provincial  Statute,  7th  William  IV,  Chapter  XVI,  be  repealed,  and 
that  the  following  amendments  of  the  Royal  original  Charter  be  embodied  in  a  new  Charter,  to 
be  issued  by  the  Crown  :  . 

1.  Chancellor  That  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  King's  CoII-^k"  be  chosen  by  the  Con- 
vocation,  and  with  strict  reference,  (as  far  as  may  be  practicable),  to  English  usage. 

oi  .  %^!J'^  ^^'P.^J'o..*^^  ^n"F  P""'^^*^  Council,  declining  to  surrender  the  College  Charter  and  dated  the 
2l8t  of  March,  1832,  will  be  found  on  pages  32-37  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History 
t  Ibid,  pages  88,  89. 
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2.  Vice  Chancellor.  That  the  Piosidont  be  al-so  Vice  Chancellor  and  with  .mth„rifv  tr^ 
diachurge  the  dutioH  of  the  Chancellor,  in  his  Hlwonco.  ^'"""ceiior,  ana  with  authority  to 

3.  Appointwent  Hoard.  That  there  shall  be  establi^lied  in  the  University  a  "  Board  .,r 
Counc.  ot  Apnomtmen, "-to  consist  of  neve.  I.hs  -l.a.i  six  n.en.bers  :  The  pJ.siSent  .  Vic^ 
Chancellor,  the  Vice-PrcHident  and  the  Senior  Professor,  or,  if  necessary,  to  2,  ete  the 
number  of  six  the  next  Professor  in  Seniority  ;  the  lourtli  to  be  chosJ,7by  thrb  frd  o? 
College   or  other  body  representing  the  Medical  Profession,  the  fifth  bv  the  Law  Socie  v    ami 

he  sixth  to  be  chosen  by  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council  of  the  City  of  Toronto      ThHE'e  las 
to  hold  ofhce  during  four  years,  each,  but  may  be  re-elected.     That,  by  this  B  .arcl    or  CuuncU 
the  President   Vice  President  an.l  Professors,  (except  the  Profess..;  of  U  SiSr  w  lo  is  to     ^ 
jWZri        ^    r  it''''^l''V,'lu"^  the  Province,  or  B.shop  of  the  Diocese),  and  fie  Principal  oi 

atefined      tK'.ht\  o    tr''^'''"'fr""^  '^''''  T^''''"'  -laries  and  emolumenKxu 
fiaf  tv,      r""  1         '^n      «ft*i*i  present  Incumbents  being  respected;  proi  ided,  nevertheless 
tha    this  Board,  or  Council,  shall  make  no  appointment,  unless  after  full  ex^n^i^ation  intd 
quahhcations  for  ofhce   the   vote   to   be  unanimous,  and  Ihat,  in  case  of  dVfrerence  of  o  1  "n 

W     Z^      i^       ''•?^'l'  tr    b«.>^«f«'"d  to  the  Chancellor  for  his  final  decision  "hereon 'S; 
Board,  or  Council,  shall  likewise  act  as  a  Board  of  Audit.  mereon.     inis 

4.  Caput.     That  there  shall  bo  within  the  Univeisitv  of  KJncrV  rir>ii<^«o  „ /t       *    e 
Members,  videlicet.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  or  PresX^^d    hf  vfc  ^r    Im  "^i^^^^ 

Pro  essors  selected  bv  the  Faculties,  (and  to  continue  in  ofhce  for  four  yrars,)  and  ?hfp  ?Acipa^ 
Th^WZ.fTf"  ?>  .^:?  'if"??  v'^T  ^''nl'' ^o^iority  and  precedence  shall  be  in  the  abo veSr 
The  tap^it  so  const!  uted  shall  discharge  all  the  duties,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  nriviWes 
of  the  present  King's  College  Council,  as  are  set  forth  in  the  original  ChaitTr  jrirSeTh; 
whoe  property  ot  the  Corporation,  alienate,  or  exchange,  the  ^amo,  purchase  new  nn^uert^^^ 
etcetera.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  expenses  of  the  University  shal  not  eK  & 
actual  income,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  neotssarTLcomn  odl- 
tions,  furniture,  and  other  matters,  which  may  be  justly  deemed  "  capital"  The  SZshaU 
JEed  fo'r    ''*'"  "'  ""^P"  ^'"•''^'  ^''"^«*^'  ^"^  ""^^^  «"  *he  appL^Lntl'LrSerwise 

6.   Visitors.     That  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada  West,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  for  the  time  being,  be  the  Visitors  of  the  University.  ^"""^^""r  oi  tne  tourt 

6.   Tests.     That,  although  the  Council  be  convinced  that  a  College  for  educating  vouth  in 

the  pnncipes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  well  as  in  literature,  and  fhe  sciences   iJisshkelv 

o  be  useful,  and  to  acquire  a  lasting  and  deserved  popularity,  ,f  ts  religiorcharJ'cter  be  left  X 

the  discretion  of  individuals   and  to  the  chance  of  events,  and  suffered  tTrenS  the  subiect  of 

unchristian  intrigues  and  dissentions,  they,  nevertheless,  feel  that,    romSJiumsLnces   over 

WmJlm  l%''^Lnr;xV  '  ''b^  r  ?'"^'^^  '^''''l  *"  '''''  provi^ion^the  StSe  of    th 
t^i  T»,T.f    M        A^*^  1    ^u'  wl»ch  relieves  the  Members  of  the  College  Council  from  sign  ne 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  ;  but,  at  the  s^me  time,  they  atquiefce  willingly  in  that  norUon  of   hf 
original  Charter  which  ordains  that  no  religious  test,  or  qualification,  be  m"u  red,  rlm^nted 
for  any  person  admitted,  or  matriculated,  as  ^cbolais  within  the  said  College  ^roK^sons 

rettS^as^Yn^'thrSo^al'^S'if'  ''"1"'  ""^."''^  ''  T^.^^^^^^  '"  DivrnI?,' which  IhaTC 
regujatea  as  in  the  Koj-al  Charter,  and  according  to  the  Forms  and  Regulations  reouirpd  of 

persons  admitted  to  any  Degree  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  OxfoidrforwLteve  •  on'nion 
S  Jm.ld'^!!'*'"!^  7^"'.^"  ^'''''  ^"  f  T^  •  '  y  '^'«««  ^J^«  diss,  nt  from  he  Chu  cl  of  Engaid 
V.Z  .  f  r  .?  "^'y  "i  '""""f^  "'^^  *'"'  ^'"'^  of  ^^l'^'io»«  'i»^«rty  to  forbid  the  imposi  Sn  of 
those  tests  by  those,  and  upon  those,  who  concur  in  holdii,g  them  sacred.  They  aZ^  acq u"e.ce 
in  the  declaration  required  by  the  Act,  7tli  William  IV  rLntpr  VVT  or.^  V^  ^ T  ''\'i"»esce 
a  qualification  for  all  MembeL  of  the  Counc  fiid  C«l"<'  Tfev  a^e  fuither  of  nnin?n?f  £  '."  ^'^ 
oath  of  ofhce  should  be  required  of  all  the  MembtrsT/'the  loZCZ  SutillfTp'oinlmen?" 
Fvr.Jl^LfT"^  ""■  ^i"«'«  College  hare  thus,  after  n,uch  consideration,  laid  before  Your 
Excellency  their  views  on  the  present  state  of  their  Charter,  as  amended  by  the  Statute  of 
Upper  Canada  7th  Wilham  IV.,  Chapter  XVI.,  as  well  as  the  alterations  whfchVeythh'k 
3  nb  ^^^,^fd^«"*^?«'  be  mtrcduced  into  a  new  Royal  Charter,  a.d  in  Xt ing  wh?ch  they 
will  cheerfully  give  any  aid  in  their  power.  t"ti^i.iijg  wnitn  tney 

Three  New  Colleges  e.stablished  since  King's  College  Charter  was  granted. 

^nno'?^^'*'"^  ^^""VrF-  *'"?  P""""*^  °f  the  subject,  they  cave  the  liberty  of  Your  Excellency's  indule 
ence  to  somo  additional  remarks,  which  the  course  of  events  renders  worthy  otattentfon.^ 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Kind's  Cnllpao   «v.rn«.  ,,+1,^^  ri„n  i         i. 

«..bli.hed  in  C.„.d.  West :  ViCori.  CollerSl^g^tfh'JfehlltQSSllir" 
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holonKiiiK  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  iintl  the  Colloffo  of  Reniopfdin,  hulongiriK  to  the  Roman 
CatliuIicH.  The  two  former  possoHH  University  privilegeH,  in  virtuo  of  Royal  Chiirtorfl.  Before 
the  riHe  of  theae  InHtitutiona,  which  are  entirely  oxclusix  ,  and  under  the  Hole  management  of 
these  ri'spoctive  ChurchoH,  the  objection  made  to  King'H  College  did  not  extend  to  any  division 
of  itH  endtjwment,  but  rested  chiefly  on  religious  cinsiderationH.  Recently,  however,  niatead  of 
praying  for  septirate  endowments  from  the  liberality  of  the  Crown,  the  friends  of  Victoria  and 
Queen  s  College  are  eager  to  cripple  tho  erticiency  of  King's  College,  by  sharing  in  her  endow- 
ment. In  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  ought  to  he  observed  that  they  have  acted  with 
much  propriety  and  moderation,  and  have  made  no  such  claim,  although,  should  a  division  take 
place,  they  believe  themselvcd  entitled  to  consideration. 

Thehr  Thrbk  Oollkgkh  should  be  endowed  out  or  the  Clergy  Reserves  Surplus. 

Now  the  Council  of  King's  College  are  not  unwilling  to  admit  that,  when  the  Government 
thought  fit  to  grant  Charters  esbiblishing  these  Colleges  in  a  new  Country  like  this,  where 
endowments  from  individuals  are  scarcely  to  be  expected,  a  certain  endowment  should  have  been 
allowed  to  each,  more  especially  as  more  than  ample  means  seem  to  be  at  hand  from  the  portion 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves  left  at  the  disposal  of  Government  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria, 
chapter  LXaVIII,  intituled  : — "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Clergy  Reserves," 
etcetera,  which  are  capable  of  yielding  at  once  a  competent  revenue.  Were  a  fair  endowment 
granted,  not  only  to  these  three  Colleges,  but  to  such  other  Denominations  as  to  Ooveminent 
may  seem  meet,  the  University  of  King's  College  may  be  left  untouched,  and  the  7th  William  IV. 
Chapter  XVI,  being  repealed,  it  will  revert  to  its  original  constitution,  with  the  liberty  of  seek- 
ing from  the  Crown  such  amendments  of  the  Charter  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  as  further 
experience  may  suggest,  for  its  more  efticient  and  advantageous  working. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  judicious  and  equitable  manner  of  satisfying  all  parties  and 
restoring  peace  to  the  community. 

The  different  Religious  Denominations  would  thus  have  the  means  of  educating  their  youth 
according  to  their  own  wishes,  and  on  their  own  principles, — no  room  would  be  left  for  collisions, 
or  heart-burnings,  and,  in  a  short  time,  collisions  on  this  subject  would  cease,  or  pass  away  ; — 
the  different  Colleges  would  only  feel  a  noble  emulation  in  excelling  in  sound  learning  ;  nor 
would  this  plan  multiply  Seminaries  beyond  their  usefulness  ;  the  Government  can  limit  them 
to  the  leading  divisions  of  Christianity,  and  each  will  have,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  to  instruct. 
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Should  this  method  fail  to  be  entertained  by  Government,  although  we  can  perceive  no 
formidable,  or  even  reasonable,  objection,  and  a  Measure  be  proposed  for  dividing  the  endow- 
ment of  King's  College,  in  order  to  bestow  portions  of  the  same  upon  the  other  three  Colleges, 
the  College  Council  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  protest  against  such  injustice  ;  and,  if  they  submit, 
it  will  be  under  compulsion,  and  with  the  avowed  reservation  of  their  rights  to  be  claimed  at  the 
proper  opportunity.  Willingly  to  relinquish  any  part  of  their  endowment  which  is  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  support  a  University  worthy  of  this  great  Country,  and  the  increasing  wants 
of  its  youth,  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  desertion  of  their  duty.  Nevertheless,  should  such  a 
measure  be  perpetrated,  the  College  Council  would,  at  the  least,  expect  that  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  England  in  point  of  numbers,  and  to  the  fact,  that  she 
furnishes  more  than  half  of  those  who  desire  a  collegiate  education.  Rearing  in  mind  also,  that 
if  the  Medical  Department  and  Upper  Canada  College  are  to  continue  component  parts  of  the 
University  of  King's  College,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  division  should  have  respect  to  the  decent 
maintenance  of  such  valuable  portions  of  the  Institution,  and  which  the  other  Colleges  are  not 
required  to  support. 

To  leave  the  endowment  entire  is  more  preferable,  not  only,  because  more  just,  but  because 
it  meddles  not  with  vested  rights,  and  offers  no  encouragement  to  future  spoilation,  or  attempts 
to  interfere  with  the  far  richer  and  magnificent  endowments  of  Lower  Canada.  The  Charter 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  admit  of  no  political  influence,  from  which  it  has  suffered  so  much, 
and  should  be  placed  under  the  guidance  and  management;  of  its  own  authorities ;  in  like  manner, 
the  endowments  to  be  granted  by  the  Crown  to  Colleges  of  other  Religious  Denominations, 
should  be  surrendered  freely  to  their  own  management,  provided  that  they  spend  only  the 
annual  income,  and  preserve  the  capital  entire. 

The  object  of  the  Government  should  be  to  settle  the  question  on  such  a  just  and  equitable 
basis,  as  may  satisfy  the  honest  and  upright  of  all  parties,  without  regard  to  the  clamours  of  the 
factions  and  the  destructives,  who  delight  in  sowing  dissension,  and  are  dismayed  at  the  loss  of 
a  grievance. 
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Lord  Stanley'm  New  Hkunhwick  Univbkhi.  v  Dehpatch  or  Novkmbeb,  1846. 

The  Council  would  h>./o  here  cloHod  thoir  Uoport,  had  no^  thoir  attention  boon  drawn  to  » 
Desimtch  of  InHt  year  from  Lord  Stanloy,  while  Secretary  of  Htvto  for  the  Colonies,  which  has 
lately  annearod  in  the  public  prints,  an<l  which  they  ileeni  of  ho  'uuch  importance  as  tt>  solicit 
for  the  Commisaion  it  recommends  Your  Excellency's  favourable  consideration. 

The  Council  are  the  more  inclined  to  place  this  Document  under  Your  Excellency's  special 
notice,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  constitution  of  Kind's  College,  Now  Brunswick,  which  is  an 
exact  copy  of  our  Royal  Charter,  and  was  granted  a  few  days  after  ours  was  completed.  ( )n 
two  points,  and  both  of  great  imporUvnco,  the  advantage  is  with  us;  our  Charter  is  entirely 
of  Royal  Grace,  and  did  not,  like  the  New  Brunswiok  one,  emanate,  in  the  Hrst  place,  from  a 
Provincial  Statute.  Again,  our  endowment  is  also  wholly  of  Royal  Bounty,  this  Univecsity 
having  never,  like  that  of  New  Brunswick,  received  assistance  from  the  Legislature  of  the 
Colony. 

The  Proposed  Upper  Canada  University  Measures  of  1843  and  1846. 

In  regard  to  the  Measures  introduced  in  each  of  the  two  In  4  Sessions  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament,  the  Council  of  King's  College  would  remark,  that  the  caHn«08  they  j)ropoBed  were 
not  merely  offensive  to  the  largest  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Upper  Canada,  but  totally 
excluded  them,  on  conscientious  principles,  from  participating  in  any  advantages  they  might  Ixi 
supposed  to  offer  ;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  the  class  thus  otlendod  and  excluded 
are  precisely  those  for  whoso  more  especial  advantage  King's  College  was  originally  founded. 

Desirability  o*'  issuing  a  Royal  Commission  of  University  Enquiry. 

The  Council  of  the  College  concur  with  Lord  Stanley  in  opinion  that,  whatever  alter  itions 
are  required,  should  be  maturely  weighed  and  recommended  by  men  possessing  an  intunato 
acquaintance,  both  with  the  theory  and  the  practice,  of  educating  in  religion,  in  literature  and 
science,  those  youths,  who,  from  their  birth,  their  fortune,  or  their  natural  talents,  are  probably 
destined  for  the  public  service,  as  Legislators,  Divines,  Jurists,  Physicians.  Magistrates,  or 
Merchants ;  and  we  feel  disposed,  should  it  be  Your  Lordship's  desire  to  sanction  the  appointment 
of  such  a  Commission  as  Lord  Stanley  suggests,— provided  it  be  composed  of  men  of  high 
character  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
economy  and  discipline  of  Universities,  and  whoso  duty  it  should  be  to  enquire  into  the  consti- 
tution and  management  of  all  similar  Institutions,  regarding  which  they  might  procure  authentic 
information,  and  derive  a  system  accommodated  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  Province, 
—it  being  quite  obvious,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  tind  such  men  as  His  Lordship  describes 
in  this  Province,  were  there  no  fear  of  their  being  already  prejudiced  on  the  University 
question. 

Such  a  Commission,  to  be  armed  with  all  the  powers  requisite  for  conducting  and  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  necessary  inquiries  ;  it  should  be  composed  of  men  unanimous  in  the  desire 
to  promote  public  education  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  society  on  Christain  puriciples  ;  their 
range  of  enquiry  should  be  as  unlimited  as  is  the  object  itself  ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliber- 
ations should  be  made  final ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  an  Address  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  made  to  the  Crown  to  appoint  such  a  Commission,  and  signifying  their  full  ac<|uie8- 
cence  in  the  results  to  which  it  might  arrive,  appears  indispensable. 

Fully  concurring  in  the  remainder  of  this  important  Despatch  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  College 
Council  are  encouraged  to  quote  it  as  follows,  in  the  hope  that  its  suggestions  may  be 
adopted  : — 

"  There  is  happily  one  principle  on  which,  amidst  all  the  discussions  -^  general  agreement  pre- 
vails, and  which  has  been  brought  into  full  operation  since  the  comniencenier't  of  this  University,  and 
by  that  principle  the  Commissioners  might  be  bound  :  it  is,  that  King's  Culiege  (New  Brunswick), 
should  be  open,  as  it  ever  has  been,  so  far  as  its  advantages,  emoluments  and  honours  are  concerned, 
to  every  Denomination  of  Christians  ;  but,  that,  according  to  the  original  desire,  the  Public  Worship 
performed  within  its  walls  should  be  that  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that  the  Chair  of  Theology 
should  be  occupied  by  a  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders  of  that  Church,  of  which,  of  course,  therefore,  all  gra<l- 
uates  in  Divinity  must  be  members.  These  reservations  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  (the 
Church  of  the  Royal  Founder, )  are  made  in  no  spirit  to  which  the  Members  of  any  other  Church 
could  even  plausibly  object.  They  proceed  on  no  claim  of  ascendency,  or  superiority.  Their  object 
is  simply  to  rrtain,  for  the  Ang'ican  Church,  the  advantage  actu.ally  enjoyed  hy  every  other  Body  of 
Christians  in  Canada,  of  having,  at  least,  one  place  of  jjublic  Education,  in  which  young  men  may  be 
trained  up  as  Ministers  of  the  Gospel." 
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gested'rhe^Xe'^cTuS^i,':,;^^^  ^-'^  ^  ^o-^-n  as  ha,  been  sug- 

guidance  and  decision,  becaurthey  S  conv7n^^^^^^^  opimons  and  suggestions  to  its 

might  be  framed  to  meet  every  difficulty    ""'"'^'"''^'^  *^''*'  «'«^«<'  ^y  its  report,  a  Royal  Charter 

Assemblyrtot  mor^'L'nnu' I'aful  trll?  ^^^''^  ^'^"^  ^'  ^''^^^  ^'^"^  ^^^-^  i"  «  Popular 
excitement  of  thZ  feelings  UTh^nma/e  lnToll^-"""n  ^^'"P^t^"*  tribunal  .  withourthe 
the  Representative  Branch  of ThrLSturl  It  wr?i°"''"^.  discompose,  the  deliberations  of 
to  conciliate  the  feelings,  satisfy  the  fiSanw  1/°"'*^'  rA""^*'  ''^  "«*"«^  "»  «"«h  a  basis  as 
such  results  are  attainable Taffalrs  o^f  filtuJe    ^  "  '^'  '"'''"''"  "^  ""  ^^''««^»'  ««  f'^r  »« 

All  of  which  is  respecrfully  submitted. 

ToEoxTO,  24fh  of  March,  1846.  John  Toronto, 

President  of  King's  Collsge. 


«ligi?rSV;re"t£?dtllS^^^^^^^  -  the  exclusion  of  all 

trine  of  the  Trinity^equiredtrZ  Meltl^t^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  ^'^^  ^o- 

ToKOKxo,  24th  of  March,  184..  p^^f^r  of  fet^rSg-s  College. 

and  ?ji^t:  tTijis  L?rcrtL7^mrftrd  t;s:?r  ?  *'i!^  ^^p°^^-  .'^^^^^  -  *-  --^ 

to  the  .Journals  of  tlie  House  of  Smblv  fo.  1 84fi    ^^    /  l^"'  ^"^J"^  ^*"^"  '"  Appendix  D.  D. 

that  part  of  the  Report  whicl^iLgeTtTtl  aUh^  ^'•°^*  "^'^^  clissented  from 

ground,  as  stated  by  Doctor  GwyS    th^t  such  SX    "^  f^l^^  ^^  ?  ''^*"^  ^^  Convocation,  on  the 
excitement,  and  to  produce  a  snir ^of  narfv  vK^l  •"  \« VV^n^^lly  "  is  calculated  to  c;eate  an 

Institution."  ^  P'"*  °^  P^'^y  "'^^''y  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  an  Educatioiia" 

Peksonal  Letter  from  Doctor  Strachan  to"  the  Governor-General. 

In  addition  to  this  Report  from  King's  College  Council,  embodying  the  views 
and  op.mons  of  the  Council,  as  a  whole,  including  the  suggestions  of  its  MeT 
bers^as  to  modification  in  the  Charter,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Strachan  addressed 
tot      I'Tt?-  t      f  '"'  P"'°"'^  '-'''''  '"  '^^  Governor-General  on  the  sub- 

Hh     f        v!-    p       'T  "  '''^"""°^'  '''^  '^«"^^*  ^^^-«  *he  Council*  in  the 
Letter  from  h,s  Private  Secretary  dated  the  5th  of  March,  1846 

In  that  Letter,  Doctor  Strachan  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Univer- 
sity  Question  as  it  then  presented  it.elf  to  the  public  men  of  the  times  His 
cnticism  on  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  the  University,  as  then  constituted, 
was.  on  the  whole,  from  his  standpoint,  not  more  severe  thr.n  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  he  viewed  them,  and  as  he  honestly  felt,  warranted.  Although  a  man  of 
stro,.g  convictions,  and  full  of  earnestness  and  .eal  for  the  cuse  which  he  had 
espoused,  he  was.  nevertheless,  as  fair  and  honest  in  his  criticism,  as  he  felt  that  ' 
the  tacts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  justified  him  in  beino- 
^      The  Bishop's  Letter  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  discus- 

rZ  :::tt:zr'''  """"^^"^^  ^-^^^^^^  -'  ^^^^^  ^^-^^^  ^---^  ^^^  -^-^ 


*I  have  had  access  to  the  original  rlraft  of  thi°  T  otter  in  IV-t-,  «*      i      ^  '■, 

his  alienitions  and  emendations'  niarkeVfon  it  by  h  mself      It  I's.l'l  T"  ■\V'''l'  '"^i^^-^'-itin.,  with 
mhis  "  Rise  and  Proyress  of  Trinitv  folloJ  tZ„!^1    »  ,o-.,        *''^'^"  '*>    l>octor  Henry  Melvil 
the  date  of  this  Letter^s  ''  ^JSay'llZJT^]:^^^^^'^''-''-     '"'''''  ^^^^^^^  ^-^ 
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The  answer  given  by  the  Council  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  on  the  24th  ultimo, 
to  your  Lordship's  reference  upon  the  subject  of  the  Charter,  will  have  put  your  Lordship  fully 
in  posBPssion  of  their  opinions. 

Concurring  as  I  do  in  their  opinions,  I  do  not  desire  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  any  views, 
or  suggestions,  varying  from  those  embodied  in  the  Council's  Report ;  but,  considering  my 
position  in  the  University,  and  the  part  which  I  had  in  obtaining  the  original  Charter,  in  1827, 
I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  supp'y  the  want  of  opportunity  of  a  personal  conference  with  your  Lord- 
ship, on  this  highly  interesting  subject,  by  submitting,  to  your  Lordship's  attention  the  following 
explanations  and  statements  : — 

The  Great  Importance  of  the  University  Question  to  Upper  Canada. 

It  is  perhaps  tiuperfluous  to  remark,  that  the  subject,  to  which  your  Lordship  has  thus 
■early  given  your  earnest  attention,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  that 
can  engage  the  public  consideration.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  degree 
iu  which  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Upper  Canada  may  be  mfluenced  by  the  manner 
in  which,  what  has  been  long  familiarly  called  "  the  University  Question,"  shall  be  finally  dis- 
posed of. 

The  public  character  of  the  people,  the  soundness  and  permanency  of  their  civil  institu- 
tions, —in  short,  the  probability  of  their  pursuing  hereafter  the  course  most  conducive  to  their 
prosperity  and  happiness,  and  to  the  welfare  of  those,  with  whom  they  are  by  any  relation  con- 
nected,— must  depend  mainly  upon  the  Education  and  training  of  those  who  are  to  fill  the 
several  professions,  the  Halls  of  Legislation  and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  upon  whom,  from 
their  position  in  society,  the  interests  of  Religion.  Commerce  and  of  the  Arts,  and  the  mainten- 
•ance  of  a  just  and  free  government  must  always  chiefly  depend. 

A  Generous  and  Extended  Outlook  of  the  Future  of  Upper  Canada. 

Upper  Canada  is  at  present  in  a  condition  to  avail  herself  very  largely  of  the  benefits  of  a 
good  and  comprehensive  system  of  Collegiate  Education.  The  population  is  large,  and  is  increa- 
sing in  wealth  ;  the  prospects  of  the  learned  professions  are  most  rapidly  expanding,  and  they 
must  soon  possess  an  influence  in  society  which,  except  in  times  of  violence  and  confusion,  must 
always  attend  superior  knowledge  and  intelUgence. 

The  interest,  too,  which  is  attached  to  these  considerations  is  much  enhanced  by  the  fact, 
which  every  one  must  see,  and  should  feel  very  forcibly,  that  it  is  in  this  generation  the  founda- 
tions are  to  be  laid  in  Upper  Canada  of  a  state  of  things  which  must  operate  favourably,  or 
unfavourably,  at  no  distant  period,  upon  some  millions  of  people. 

What  has  been  done  for  University  Education  in  other  Countries. 
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Looking  at  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  in  other  Countries  for  founding  and  endow- 
ing Universities, — and  often  bv  means,  which  can  only  be  gradual  in  their  operation,  and  which 
have  been  long  in  producing  the  desired  effects, — it  cannot  but  be  considered  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance  for  Upper  Canada,  that,  from  the  provident  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  this  object  at  an  early  period,  and  by  an  arrangement  afterwards  happily  suggested  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  an  ample  and  magnificent  endowment  has 
been  erected  for  the  support  of  an  University,  upon  a  liberal  scale,  and  by  means,  which  it  is 
easy  to  shew,  moat  plainly  and  conclusively,  cannot,  in  the  slightest  degree,  have  afl'ected, 
except,  indeed,  beneficially,  the  provision  made  for  other  educational  purposes. 

Our  University  Future, — if  the  Endowment  be  Husbanded. 

This  endowment,  which  aiay,  at  this  moment,  be  regarded  as  ample  for  the  present  pur- 
poses of  the  University,  is  sure  to  rise  in  value,  if  judiciously  husbanded,  as  the  condition  of  the 
Province  improves,  and  it  is  impossible  that  anyone,  who  takes  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  this  Country  can  reflect,  without  the  most  grateful  emotions,  that,  without  depending  on  the 
uncertain  resources  of  private  benevolence,  or  relying  upon  support  from  public  charges,  which 
might  be  borne  with  impatience,  this  Province  is  now,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  its 
history,  secured  in  the  means  of  maintaining  iin  University  upon  such  a  sciilo  that,  while  it  opens 
inestimable  advantages  to  constitute  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Country,  and  the  most  power- 
ful means  of  attracting  to  it  that  description  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  whose 
wealth,  intelligence,  enterprise  and  sound  principles  make  them  invaluable  settlers  in  a  new 
Country. 
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Ch.k,c.kb  op  xhb  OK,a:«..  Ch.ktek  op  Kxno's  Co..kok,  as  .  Rov..  Foun..xion 

when  I'so^reigHet;^^^^^^^^^^  T CouS^'  *^.  >^  ^^^^^^  ^-««"-.  that 

which  His  Royal  grant  was  to  aimnntf^  l,V^    *        Country  and  incorporatea  the  University 
character  than  Lyf hat  hrrbeforeCi  \^  ^^^'^^  °f  «  less  exclusg^ 

had,  it  is  true,  a  known  and  religious  cha?ac?er  th«  fnJi? k'™1*^- ^°*^r "*^  ^^  ^^^  <^^«^"-*  I^ 
was  to  be  dispensed  there,  as  inSrotSuSveiTi  fl  'f^"*'7,»'emg  that  religious  instruction 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  National  ChifrohT  R«yal  foundation,  and  according  to  the 
for  harmony  in  the  conductii,g  the  Ctitutron  if  J^  ^"'" -^  ?'!',  ^"'^.^^  ^''^  ^^^  ^^'''*'  foundation 
Council  should  all  be  JVIeSrrof  Sh^Chn;ohT^''^^^ 
might  not  belong  to  that  Srch  could  L^hrM^I^K^"^^*".^    ^""^  Professors,   therefore,  L 

test  whatever  being  re,uired2  ^^^^^1:^0^0^ fTo^S^^^^^^^^ 

Statutory  altkrations  ik  the  RovAt  Charter  „v  thk  Legislature  ix  1837 

Canada;^brthe!"slt^^^^^^^  'SUr  x'vJ""'"'':'  7^^  *'^«  ^^^^^^-^t"-  ^^  ^pper 

that  any  Members  of  the  CoLge  Councn'or  X  pi7  '^  enacted  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
of  England,  or  subscribe  to  an/LtSr of  ReS^^^^  ^/  *,  ^^"^^'^  «*  the  Church 

m  the  Divine  Inspiration  ot  the  Old  and  Npw  fc;  .  *^^*"  *  declaration  that  they  believe 
and  when  they  further  enLted  that  no  RlliTf  T'^  ^""^  '",  ^^^  •^"^t""^  ^^  th«  Trinity  t; 
scholars  admitted,  or  l?rTculated  "^'i£  S^^^^^^^^  «?  qualification,  shall  be  required  of 

faculty,  therein ,-thev  inhct^nZSZi.^  College,  or  of  persons  admitted  to  any  Degree,  or 

Memb'er.  of  the'Cout'il'anr&.r^rnl  e  Facu  ro^S^nit^""^^^^^^  T'""'  ''  ''  ^'^^'"'^^  *^« 

were  required  of  Professors,  or  Scholars  bv/h«  rLw-  ^^  f'  "^'^^  '^®'®  exceptions,  no  tests 
the  Statute  did,  in  fact,  make  was  in  rea  uiHnl  t  Si  I'-  **"  1  '*^°'^ "  ^"^^  ^^^  alteration  which 
belief,  where  none  whaCevrwaVJequS  before        '^^^^  ^'"'^  "^^"^  '''''^^y^^  «^  «^"g'«"« 

Negative  Character  of  the  Legislative  Amendments  to  the  Charter 

what^had  rve'r  t tcfeSsled  'sSf.T"™  ''  ^-in.  abolished,  by  a  Legislative  measure, 
anddispassionatrcoSdeSof  them  selmedr"h'^^'''"'^  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  calm 
which  the  University  has  given  rise  to  th'r^nl^h^  prevailed  in  most  of  the  discussions 
Resolutions  passed  at  PubUc  MeTtLgs'  and"  in^tt  iK^'"'"*^' u"^*^  ^^  °^««'^^«'i'  t^"*'  i"  th« 
it  is,  in  general,  most  earnestly  ins  sted  uoonTh^f  f>f  ^fi  u^''^  *™  circulated  for  signature, 
the  Charter  is  already  perfectlv  ooen  an7C  .n^  v.  ""k  ^*"  ^^"°  *^'ts  and  no  exclusion,  when 
the  Declaration,  which^thVLedsCritonrbrr^  '  ^^^l"  ^J^"  ""'^  y^""  P^«t>  e^^^eP^  *«  *<> 
Scriptures  and  in  the  Trinity  •TndTt  is  dfffii^,u  IT'^'f  ^  ^j*!''"  ^*'''  respecting  a  belief  in  the 
more  open  than  it  now  Cr-or'less  b^uid  bv  .nl  '^^.""^.^r^tand  how  any  Charter  could  be  made 
should  contain  a  public  "nvitetioTtSehh?Ln.^''*r."^  r^l»g'o»«  t^-uth.  unless,  indeed,  it 
by  our  Sovereign" and  founded  LZcSf!^  ^""^  ^\^  ^^^f'^'^  "^  **"  Institution  t^ndoi^ed 

principles  of  the  ChristiaS  Religfon  -  expresses  it,  for  the  Education  of  Youth  '  in  the 

sablel'ZVublTJeatTrZ  ofVhXte^^Zlf 's  ^^'^''^^^^  '=^^"=^«'  '^  ^-"^  -'^-P- 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  •inHntj.Li^       very  changes  were  made  many  years  ago-(in  1837)— 

of  have  never  existed"   must  anp^a^rbe  Sn«l  "''^''  ^VT'  '\«  '"^'^  ^^  '^^^'  JompIahJed 
be  placed  upon  such  a  fooTn^TC  [t^tl?  LTX^nrerfrd^rwi^h^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    -- 

Institutions  to  be  Successful  must  be  in  Harmony  with  Enliohtened  Public  Opinion 

that'thTprincrprs  ot;t;h"IiI^£edlVuld"S:?'  Tft"^  ^'L«""^^««  '^'  -y  I-'itution 
who  would  be  likelv  trnartioinL^  ^^  should  bo  regarded  with  confidence  and  favour  by  those 

Hi.t»t'.nd%'lgeSoK,e'i^,SrvlS'  °"  ""■"'  ■^>'' <"*  First  Vo.u,;;  o,  th,.  Doo„„,.„t„y 

,o., '''f^xT  t*^®   remarks  on  this  "new  and   ind 
lith  of  November,  1845,  in  Chapter  V.,  page  95. 


+  Se.  th,  j».art.^  „  ^^.^^^  "-l  ij;^e«..it,  »  te.t  ,„  lo.d  Sfnl.j  i,.  „i.  Do.p...,,  .,  ,he 
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When  Pubiic  Opinion  is  Waeped,  Cobbect  Judgment  is  of  a  Doubtful  Quality. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  t'  >ire  can  always  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  questions  strong 
expressions  of  opinion  from  \  oiaases  of  persons,  who  are  not  well  informed  of  the  actual 
condition  of  things  which  they  encouraged  to  attack  ;  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  without 

injustice,  or  unkindness,  that  U.ay  are,  from  various  causes,  unable  to  estimate  rightly  the 
nature  and  value  of  objects  which  the  Universities  are  intended  to  promote,  or  to  judge  soundly 
of  the  beat  means  of  attaining  them. 

Tolerance  and  Conciliation  are  Essential  in  such  a  Case. 

Still,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  this  large  class  of  the  community  is,  by  no  means,  a 
matter  of  indifference  ;  but  the  occasion  for  regret  is,  that  this  is  not  always  practicable,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  often  requires  much  patience  and  time  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  happy  thing,  when 
the  efforts  of  those,  who  possess  more  knowledge  and  experience,  are  employed  in  attempting  to 
lead  the  multitude  to  think  rightly,  but  when  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  industriously  exerted 
to  mislead  them, — the  consequences  miy  be  more,  or  less,  disastrous,  according  to  the  wisdom 
and  fiimness  of  those,  upon  whom  the  duty  rests  of  withstanding,  to  the  utmost,  any  mischiev- 
ous popular  delusion. 

"UroN  a  Satisfactory  Footing," — what  is  meant  by  the  Phrase? 

Throughout  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  respecting  King's  College,  strong  convic- 
tions have  been  expressed  on  all  sides  of  the  necessity  of  putting  it,  without  loss  of  time,  "  upon 
a  satisfactory  footing  ; "  and,  if  by  that  is  meant  the  placing  of  the  Institution  upon  such  a  foot- 
ing as  will  best  insure  its  usefulness  and  success,  it  is  certain,  that  there  can  be  nothing  more 
desirable.  But,  if  by  a  "satisfactory  footing"  be  meant  such  a  footing  as  every  one  will 
declare  himself  satisfied  with,  so  that  none  can  any  longer  be  brought  to  complain  of  the  Uni- 
versity Charter,  under  the  influence  of  any  motive,  or  for  the  furtherance  of  any  design,  then  I 
fear  that  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Charter  may  be  sacrificed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  arriving  at  an 
impossible  result.  It  might  indeed,  without  much  difliculty,  be  contrived  to  strip  the  College 
so  effectually  of  every  attribute  of  a  seat  of  sacred  Academical  learning,  that  it  would  be  diflicult 
for  those,  whose  prejudices  are  enlisted  against  whatever  appears  to  be  most  excellent,  to  find 
anything  to  condemn  ;  and,  by  such  means,  an  unreasonable  clamour  might  be  silenced, — if  that 
were  all  that  it  was  important  to  accomplish.  And,  so,  indeed,  might  the  same  end  be  attained, 
even  more  certainly  and  speedily,  if  all  the  means  of  such  an  Institution  could  be  irrecoverably 
sunk  in  the  ocean  ,  which  would  be  a  proceeding  much  the  same  in  principle,  though  more 
direct  in  its  operation,  and  such  as  all  mankind  would  be  competent  to  judge  of,  if  it  were 
plainly  proposed  to  them. 

Your  Lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  in  the  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  enable  this  University 
to  answer  the  great  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded,  it  must  be  so  conducted,  as  to  attract 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  such  fathers  of  families  as  can  alone  be  expected  to  send  their 
children  there  to  be  educated,  wmong  whom  there  would  probably  not  be  found  one  .n  five  hun- 
dred of  those  who,  for  mere  paltry  purposes,  are  stimulated  to  sign  intemperate  petitions 
respecting  matters  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge,  and  into  which  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  enquire.  Its  being  popular  with  those  who  disclaim,  as  much  as  possible,  the  prefer- 
ence of  any  one  religious  doctrine  to  another, — as  if  they  were  all  equally  false,  or  all  equally 
indifferent. — will  be  no  recommendation  to  the  generality  of  parents,  who  desire  to  give  their 
children  a  University  Education. 

Again,  if  its  system  and  discipline  do  not,  in  a  great  degree,  correspond,  in  essential 
matters,  with  those  of  the  time-honoured  Institutions  of  our  Parent  Country,  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  such  as  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an  harmonious  and  respectable  state  of  things 
within  the  walls  of  the  Institution,  we  shall  assuredly  desire  in  vain  to  obtain  the  services  of 
eminent  men  of  other  Universities  ;  for  they  will  not  commit  their  fortunes  to  the  chance  of 
succeeding  in  any  fanciful  experiment,  which  their  judgment  and  feelings  will  condemn.  And 
there  is  this  farther  consideration,  that,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  University  as  useful  as 
possible  to  the  youth  of  Canada,  by  opening  the  way  to  honourable  distinctions  in  the  pursuits 
of  science,  then  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  on  such  a  footing,  that  we  can  hope  to  find  its  Degrees 
and  honours  respected  in  other  Countries. 

The  loss  of  such  advantages  would  be  poorly  compensated  by  purchasing,  if  it  could  be  done, 
in  exchange  for  them,  an  immunity  from  such  opposition  and  prejudices,  as  it  is  the  common  lot 
of  whatever  is  excellent  to  encounter  for  a  time. 

I  will  forbear  troubling  your  Lordahiji  with  particular  comments  upon  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Council ;  but  there  are  one  or  t\  o  jioints,  on  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  remarking. 
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Questionable  Wisdom  of  Making  the  Governor  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

=,,l„Jr'"  ^°^*^f!>'P'8  only  act,,  in  connection  with  the  University,  having  been  one  of  great  con- 
sidemtion  and  knidness,  m  inviting  the  College  Council  to  a  free  oxpreslion  of  their  wishes Tnd 
opnuons,  it  need  not,  I  am  satisfied,  be  apprehended  that  any  unfrieiX  cSisTuctZ  rnn  h^ 
placed  upon  their  motives,  in  sbvting  their  opinions  unreservedly  u^nTpoytTS  wSch  VoSr 
Lordship  happens  to  be  personally  connected.  I  mean  that^rovisioK  th^  ChSer  wl  ch 
makes  the  Governor  of  the  Province  the  Chancellor  of  the  University! 

^ffoo^^hl'hl  ^u''''^^.'  ^  "*?  persuaded   a   very  injudicious  and  unfortunate  arrangement  •  the 
effect  of  It  has  been  to  produce  inevitably  a  connection  between  the  University  and  the  ool  tied 
feelings  and  movement  of  the  day,  which  every  one  must  have  seen  to  be  iLst  niurioSs    as 
indeed,  It  cou  d  scarcely  fail  to  be.     This  must,  I  am  persuaded,  have  been    n  m3  occasio^S 

8Stc"'T1tS.dno?r''T'^?v;'1'*  r^.""'y  '^r^*^^"  ">"«^  detrimentaU.SaSre  aid 
nf  TTnrt.  P  5  1  ^  ^^u"  ^""^  ^^^.  '^"'%''*'  ""^  immediate  Control  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
«o  S?  h«  1^"'  'rl'-'''  '?'"  "^P'^^'^y  °^  Chancellor,  over  all  the  proceedings  of  the  CorpoSn 
Rov.1  nv.  ?"^?'J**  ^'c  1»^T7^'  P'"^^«"'  '^^  t'^o^^  P'^wers  from  being  exercised  wSi  he 
SXl  Wh'^!nt''^."°'?^^'''^'  *''*'"*'  impediments  could  not  have  been  thrown 'n  the  way  wh  ch 
vi  ?TT^  Charter  for  many  years  a  dead  letter  ;  and  not  only  withheld  from  hundreds  She 
youth  of  Upper  Canada  advantages  which,  to  them,  have  been  lost  forever  ;  bS  it  had  the  eftSt 
of  furnishing  an  argument  (though  a  very  unreasonable  one,)  for  attS  upon  the  verv  exist- 
ence of  the  Institution.  It  was  ungenerously  ui^ed  that  the  Charter  was  evldentlv  imnraciic- 
£t'  ZiT^Tu  ^p'""'"'  /"'•  'Z  '"''"y  y«^"'  "«  "««  ^«d  been  made  of  it  whernothiig  had  'n 
lnfnlZft\^^^'''^'^}T.  ^'"""^  carrying  the  beneficial  design  of  th^  Royal  Founder  fulv 
into  effect  but  the  avowed  determination  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  not  a  steo  for  thaT 
purpose  should  be  taken,  till  all  questions  about  the  Charter  were  satlfactorily  settled  --i'^^ 
other  words,  til  the  well-informed,  and  ill-informed,  the  reasonable  and  unrearnahle  should  aU 
ceasetocomplaineitherof  their  own  accord,  or  at  the  bidding  of  o.hevsrrduntU  sects  and 
parties,  that  a.^reed  in  nothing  else,  should  agree  in  their  views  of  an  University. 

As  the  Charter  directs  that  no  bye-law,  or  Regulation,  of  any  kind  can  be  nassed  whioh  ,•« 
Son'^nf'Tn  n^  "'"  Chancellor^ it  was  utterly  impossible  to  move  a  stp  towarTcSl^S^^^ 
tion  of  the  College,  so  long  as  the  Chancellor  declined  to  act.  organiza- 

I  am  not,  my  Lord,  acknowledging  that  the  Chancellor  would  warrantablv  make  use  of  fh^ 

?h„sShr^;f  '^'  ^^'''■'^'  «""^'^^"J-     '  ''™  °"'y  '•^''•^^'"g  the  fact^Trthe  SorpomSon  ^as 
thus  disabled  from  exercising  its  legal  powers,  and  enjoying  its  lega    rights  and  it  mav  w?h 

ftflV'l'^'  ^'  remarked,  that  if  the  Government  of  Uppfr  Canada  coiMVahi-^hrauthir 
S'liT  ,    '^"  restrained  in  the  same  manner  from  performing  its  functioL,  whensoever  a 
V  lolent  clamour  was  raised  against  it,  that  Government  must,  throuahout  the  same  period   have 
been  perfect  y  in  abeyance  ;  and  it  might  as  justly  have  been  argued  that  because^?  had  Wn 
so  long  inactive,  it  was  clear  that  it  was  incapable  of  acting  efficiently  ^" 

The  immediate  connection  of  the  College  Corporation  with  the  Civil  Government  has  led  to 
the  Chan.'pl rrr;  ""^-'^  '^i  University  deeplf  feels,  and  which  could  not  C  happened   i? 
the  Chancellor  had  stood  m  such  a  position  as  left  him  free  to  act  upon  his  own  iudement  unen 
and'wh?  H^^  considerations  which  are  elsewhere  carefully  excluded  from  the TuKf  lekmh  "' 
bestTnteLr  "''''  '"  '"""''^  '°   '"^'"""^   '^"^•-  «^-"g-ents.  without  being  fatil  to  S; 

Difficulty  of  Determining  What  Should  be  Done  in  Regard  to  Religious  Instruction. 

fl,.  r^^  ^^^  .^"f  t!°";  ^u''^  ^^°"^?  ^^  '^""®'  *'  '■^S*'"'^''  Religion  and  Religious  Instruction  within 

mfne      Erolt/^'^'Tv.^  ^"^^«hiP  '^e  most  diS     todete 

mine.  The  College,  being  liberally  endowed,  possessing  a  very  eligible  site,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Province  and,  having  objects  in  view,  which  cannot  but  recommend  themselves  to  eveiy  virtuous 
and  enlightened  muid.  there  can  hardly  be  any  sarious  difficulty  in  settlin^^uSra  rLso.iable 
footing,  whatever  regards  Man  igement,  Discipline  and  Patronage  °  "Pon  a  .  easonable 

w  Y-'^P*l'''n^'"**l"'?P'iJ*"*^''  ''^""^  recommended  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Instruction  and 
Worship  shall  meet  with  Your  Lordship's  approbation  and  support,  I  shall\e  ve?;  a^ixlous  to 

«f a  J!/f^^°"®^^  l^fi '''''' u '''"°'?.'^  *?  so  into  operation  under  its  origir  '  Charter  then  the 
state  of  things  wou  d  have  been  this  :  It  would  have  been  understood  and  known  to  b^  a  seat  of 
earning,  in  connection  with  the  National  Church,  and  in  which  onlv  the  doc  "^^  InZtn'tcl 
^vould  oe  taught,  and  its  lor.n  of  Public  Worship  maintained.  To  prevent  division  am  anv 
danger  of  those  intrigues  and  struggles  for  ascendency,  which  the  rivai^o  o^pSSLous 
Li  the'ot1f«'  r  «"g«"d«r  the  Council  were  required  to  be  of  one  Chnrch.Lthe  ^rern1ngbod-es 
m  the  other  Colleges  m  this  Province,  which  have  been  since  chartered,  are  expressly  required 
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to  be  ;  but  all  would  have  been  admissible  as  teachers,  or  scholars,  without  any  distinction  of 
religious  creed,  or  the  enaction  of  any  test,  except  in  regard  to  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  which 
exception  was  inevitable,  if  it  were  intended  that  any  certain  religious  character  was  to  be  con- 
sistently maintained.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  no  great  Institution  for  educating  the  youth  of  a 
Country,  founded  upon  a  less  certain  and  definite  principle,  as  to  its  religious  character,  and  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  which  it  professes  to  inculc.te,  will  ever  be  found  to  fulfil  worthily 
the  great  purposes  f..r  which  it  is  designed.  In  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  so  long  as 
they  leave  undisturbed  those  glorious  and  venerable  Institutions  which,  being  established  upon 
wise  and  sacred  principles,  have  been  elevating  the  national  character  for  ages,  they  may  venture 
to  make  the  experiment  of  erecting  other  Colleges,  in  which  Religion  shall  have  no  part,  and 
which  shall  put  forth,  as  their  title  to  public  confidence  and  respect,  an  avowed  disclaimer  of 
any  preference  for  any  one  religious  creed  above  any  other,  that  the  imagination  of  man  has 
invented.  It  is  plain,  that  there  are  persons  who.  in  opposition  to  experience,  and  to  the  general 
current  of  human  feehng,  are  willing  to  believe  that  such  Clleges  will  produce  as  good  fruits  as 
others,  and  will  be  as  much  honoured  and  respected.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  those  who  enter- 
tain such  opinions  can  be  indulged  with  an  opportunity  of  bringing  their  theory  to  the  test  of 
trial,  without  depnving  others  of  such  a  system  of  instruction  for  their  children  as  they  know  to 
be  safe  and  good,  and  without  compelling  them  to  be  content,  in  regard  to  the  most  interesting 
concern  of  life,  with  a  laxity  of  principles,  and  a  specious  liberality,  which  they  despise  and 
abhor  But  it  is,  indeed,  a  deplorable  thing  to  see  persons  willing  to  commit  the  whole  pro- 
vision that  exists  in  this  noble  Province  for  academical  education  to  the  chance  of  an  experi- 
ment, against  which  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  lifts  up  her  voice,  and  which,  when  it  has  been 
tried  in  niodem  times,  has  shewn,  by  results,  that  the  principles,  which  its  advocates  are  seek- 
ing to  establish,  are  rejected  by  the  prevailing  feeling  and  opinions  of  mankind. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  point  has  been  conceded  here  to  this  extent,  that,  by  the  Pro- 
yiucial  btatute  of  1837,  these  few  provisions,  which  had  been  deemed  indispensable  for  securing 
to  the  College  a  known  and  decided  religious  character,  were  abolished,— leaving  the  Charter  in 
this  condition,  that  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  no  prohibition  against  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion m  the  College,  to  any  extent,  or,  according  to  any  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  left  discretionary  with  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  to  provide  for  dis- 
pensing  religious  instruction,  or  not,  as  they  may  think  proper  ;  at  least,  for  anything  that  is 
^^^^U"-  -f  Charter  as  it  now  stands,  they  might  establish,  as  they  have  done,  a  Professorship 
of  Divinity,  accordmg  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  provide  for  conferrinK 
Degrees  in  Diymity  on  those  who  profess  her  faith  ;  or,  they  might  have  established  a  Professor- 
ship  m  pmnity,  according  to  any,  or  every  other,  variety  of  Christian  doct-ine,  or  they  might 
have  established  none,— with  this  exception,  however,  that,  ir  there  be  any  Professor  in  Divinity 
he  must,  like  all  other  Professors,  believe  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

A  ,  ?i?i,"«J?f,-^*'"Hl?  on  which  the  Legislature  was  permitted  to  place  King's  College  by  their 
Act  of  7th  William  IV,  Chapter  XV[.  I  believe  it  was  the  first  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire,  m  which  a  liberal  Legislature  had  been  allowed  to  make  direct  alterations  by 
their  Statutes  in  the  terms  of  a  Royal  Charter  granted  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and 
founded  and  endowed  wholly  by  the  Crown.*  «,  »  •« 

As  the  continual  agitation,  which  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  was  forseen  and  foretold 
by  those  who  reluctantly  submitted  to  what  the  Government  seemed,  unfortunately,  as  I  think 
to  regard  as  a  necessity,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  change,  though  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  them', 
was  not  approved  of.  And,  if  those  who  did  approve  of  it  were  content  to  make  the  sacrifice 
in  the  hope  of  buying  peace,  the  measure  has  afi^orded  another  memorable  instance  of  the  failure 
of  such  a  policy,  for  the  Statute  of  1837  has  had  only  the  eflTect  of  placing  the  University  upon 
ground,  where  it  was  more  exposed  to  direct  attempts  to  alter  and  remodel  the  whole  Charter 
by  Legislation,  and  such  attempts  have,  to  the  present  hour,  been  renewed  without  ceasing  :  so 
that  the  efforts  to  excite  hostility  to  the  Charter,  and  to  make  this  feeling  a  kind  of  political  tes't 
throughout  the  Province,  were  really  never  so  strong,  or  so  universal,  as  they  have  been  since 
the  Legis  ature  wa,s  allowed  to  place  the  University  on  the  very  footing  they  desired.  And,  it  is 
remarkable,  certainly,  that  no  sooner  had  the  destructive  character  of  the  University  been' 
destroyed,  so  that  it  no  longer  had,  by  its  Charter,  any  defined  religious  character,  than  the 
three  numerous  Bodies  of  Christian.,  not  belonging  to  the  National  Church,  solicited  and 
obtainedChartersforColleges,  which,  by  the  very  terms  o*' such  Charters,  are  placed  avowedly 
and  strictly  under  the  government  of  Members  of  those  several  Religious  Denominations,  and, 
m  etlect  indeed,  under  the  direction  of  their  Members,  t 


ti,o  "  T''j« 'l"estion  ha^  been  fully  discussed  ;  and  the  result  has  been  embodied  in  Chapter  twelve  of 
the  Ihird  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History,  pages  201-210. 

t  The  general  answer  given  by  the  promoters  of  these  Colleges  for  their  establishment  is  that 
exprossed  by  the  Presbyterian  Synodin  its  Petition  to  the  Legislature,  as  given  on  page  eleven  of  the 
it  ittn  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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Such  18  the  history  of  the  past,  m  it  regards  the  position  of  Religion  in  the  University  of 
Kings  College,  and  this  IS  the  result,  to  the  present  moment,  of  the  struggle  to  prevent  the 
♦vrown  from  establishing  and  supporting  from  Reserves,  wholly  at  its  own  disLoeal,  that  kind  of 
Institution,  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  which  other  Religious  Denomination* 
referred  to  are  endeavouring  to  establish,  in  connection  with  their  own  Religious  Bodies. 

.  ,.  '^\"^^y  be  said  that  the  other  Colleges  alluded  to  are  endowed  by  the  contributions  of 
individuals,— who  may  justly  do  as  they  please,  from  that  circumstance, -but  two,  of  the  three, 
have  solicited  and  received  support  from  the  Provincial  revenues,  and,  if  the  funds  emplovod 
were  wholly  of  their  own  raising,  the  proof  would  only  be  tlie  stronger,  that  they  are  sincere  in 
8oSndMrand"b    t  principle,  on  which  they  have  desired  to  regulate  their  Colleges,  is  the 

Your  Lordship,  I  trust,  clearly  understands  the  manner  in  which  the  Council  of  King's 
College  has  acted  m  regard  to  religious  instruction,  upon  their  proceeding  to  organize  the 
University  in  1843,  after  the  passing  of  the  Provincial  Statute  of  William  IV,  Chapter  XVI, 
that  Statute,  having  left  it  perfectly  open  to  the  governing  body  of  the  College  to  take  whatever 

nWnll  ^^'Pi.'^  ^^'"^P/T'A^PIu  ^^^  P'',^"^  '*:  ^^^*™*^  ^^""'^  '^"ty  to  consider  the  subject 
carefully.  They  did  not  feel,  that  they  would  be  justified  in  excluding  the  study  of  Divinity 
from  Kings  College  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  provide  for  adequate 
instruction  in  that,  as  in  other  Sciences,  under  the  sincere  conviction,  that  it  is  the  most  import- 
Hfv^rfif!  nf  J''^.*'*^^  ""f  attempted  to  enibrace,  in  their  system  of  religious  instruction,  a 
PrnT,  ^  doctrines  and  creeds,  for  which  they  must,  of  course,  have  provided  as  many  separate 
professors,  and,  as  they  could  have  given  no  good  reason  for  estrblishine  a  Divinity  Professor 
in  corinection  with  any  other  form  of  doctrine,  rather  than  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England  * 
they  did  that,  which  the  original  Charter  evidently  contemplated,  and  which  the  Statute  of  1837 
in  no  manner  prohibited  in  providing  a  Professor  of  Divinity  of  the  National  Church.  It  did 
not  appear  to  them  that  this  course  was  one,  which  they  need  be  studious  to  justify  bv  argu- 
ments.  If  they  had  so  regarded  it,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  consider,  that  no  unprejudiced 
person  could  entert.an  a  doubt,  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  youth,  who  would 
resort  to  the  College  for  education,  would  be  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  than  of  anv 
other;  more,  probably,  than  of  .all  other  Religious  Denominations  combined!  and'that  the  three 
whfnl,"r.r^^T  '^^'""""^*^''®i'*"^^h4  "^''^'*^y  ««P*™te  Colleges  established  by  Charter, 
which  placed  them  not  merely  under  the  direction  of  Members  of  their  respective  Religious  Com- 
munitie8.but,  in  effect,  of  their  own  Clergy, -an  advantage  which  the  Members  of  the  Church  of 
JCiiigiana  dia  not  now  enjoy. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known,  however,  that  the  Council  has  carefully  avoided  doing  more  than 
fSinr  ^°f  S-*''.^'.,''*?°  ""'^Z  ^^^'r.l^'  ^^^  ™^^°'  °^  obtaining  such  religious  knowledgf  as  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  imparts  and  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Publk  W  which  is  main- 
tained in  their  Chapel.     No  constraint,  or  influence,  isused,  and  those,  who  are  not  Members  of 

Sher  Worshi  ""^^         "^*^"^^^^  her  doctrines,  nor  to  join 

fnrfl^l^rT^K ''ff^^^!!  — f  ^•''^f  ^?"°"^'''^^"^'^  College,  in  this  respect,  required  anything 
further  to  be  offerr'ed  in  its  vindication,  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  iW  to  the  sentimentf 
expressed  in  the  Despatch  of  1832  addressed  to  Lord  Goderich,  aid  to  the  recent  0680^  of 
r?ederi?ktoJ  f        ^'^"*^®"*"t  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  subject  of  King's  College  at 

The  general  tenor  of  these  Despatches,  and  especially  of  the  latter,  affords,  indeed  strong 
ground  for  the  hope  that  this  Province  wiU.after  all,be  saved  from  such  'a  calamity  as  the  pS 

wo;?JCe\"ETuprr  '"^"^'  "  ''^  '"^  ''''  '^^^^^"^  °^  '^«  ^^-^-"  ^««-l«t-f 

I  have  much  need  of  your  Lord8hij)'s  indulgence,  for  the  great  length  of  this  Communica- 
tion ;  but  the  vast  importance  of  the  right  disposal  of  the  College  Question,  to  the  future  well 
being  of  Upper  Canada,  makes  me  anxious  to  put  your  Lordship  in  possession  of  its  nature 

rnvfTtr.''-  f'"'n^'  T>?^'^'*"K'''>'^PPy'  ^^'•^  Y°"^  Lordship's  kind  permission,  to  JuSl 
any  further  information  that  may  be  m  my  power.  ^""uon 


Toronto.  2nd  of  April,  1846. 


John  Tokonto. 


*  'Th^  question  of  a  Prtsbyterian  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  King's  College  is  referred  to  l>v 
ffZ.^X^^:iH'l^:.^  ''  ''  '''  '^'"''  """^""^  "'  '^"^  "■■^^"'^-     ^''  ^^^°  Ghapfer  Vlrf  [he  Founfx 
t  See  next  page  of  this  Volume. 
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Enclosure  :  Despatch  of  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley  to  Sir  W,  M, 

COLEBROOKE,    IN   REGARD  TO   KlNO's   COLLEGE,   NeW   BRUNSWICK. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Despatch  of  Lord  Stanley,  Colonial  Secretary, 
to  Sir  W.  M.  F.  Colebrooke,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  in  regard  to 
King's  College  at  Fredrickton,  dated  the  12th  of  November,  1845.  A  copy  of 
this  Despatch  was  enclosed  to  the  Governor-General  on  the  24th  of  March,  1846 
by  the  Council  of  King's  College,  Toronto,  in  connection  with  the  answer  of  the 
Council  to  His  Excellency.  The  ^object  which  the  Council  had,  in  sending  this 
Despatch  to  the  Governor-General,  was  apparently  two  fold : 

First,  it  discussed  the  question,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1837,  and  also  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Strachan, 
President  of  King's  College,  as  to  the  right  of  a  Colonial  Legislature  to  alter  the 
terms  of  a  Royal  Charter,  and 

Secondly,  it  suggested  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  "  men  unanimous 
in  the  desire  to  promote  education  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  society  on 
Christian  principles."* 

This  latter  suggestion  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  Governor-General  by  the 
King's  College  Council,  in  its  reply  to  His  Excellency  for  information,  in  regard 
to  the  College  Charter.  The  issue  of  such  a  Commission  was  not  concurred  in 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  as  his  Advisers  had,  by  successive  University 
Bills,  submitted  by  them  to  the  Legislature,  in  1843,  1845  and  1846,  sought  in 
that  way,  and  by  that  means  alone,  to  settle  the  question. 

I  have  already  given,  on  pages  76,  77  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Documen 
tary  History,  that  part  of  this  Despatch  of  Lord  Stanley,  which  incidentally 
showed  that  the  cases  of  King's  College,  Fredericton,  and  of  King's  College,  Toronto, 
were  not  identical,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  under  which  their  respective 
Charters  were  modified  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures.  The  remaining  portion 
of  Lord  Stanley's  Despatch,  sent  by  the  College  Council  to  the  Governor-General, 
and  not  already  given  in  Volume  Three,  is  as  follows : — 

Kino's  College,  Fredericton,  not  exclusively  a  Royal  Foundation. 


1:1 


Bt* 


Neither  is  King's  College  at  Fredericton  exclusively  a  Royal  Endowment.  For  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  Brunswick,  first  in  1823,  and  again  in  1829,  granted  large  sums  for  the  sup- 
port of  it,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  Buildings  in  which  the  College  was  held.  After  the 
acceptance  of  such  grants,  the  Crown  cannot  claim  the  same  unlimited  rights  as  might  perhaps 
have  been  asserted  if  the  Royal  Bounty  had  been  the  only  source  of  the  collegiate  property. 
The  Legislature  and  the  Crown  are,  at  least  joint  Founders,  and  as  no  Legislative  Act  on  this, 
{or  indeed  on  any  subject,)  can  ba  passed  without  the  consant  of  the  Crown,  so  can  no  Royal 
Orant,  changing  the  basis  of  the  Institution  be  properly  issued  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick.     Between  those  Houses  and  the  Crown  a 

*  Although  this  suggestiou  was  made  to  the  Lieuteaaat-Grovernor  of  New  Brunswjok,  a  Royal  Oona- 
mission  was  not  issued  until  1851,  nor  were  tbo  reconmeadatioas  made  by  that  Commission  embodied  in  a 
Provincial  Stiatute  in  New  Bruoswiok,  until  1862.  One  of  the  Oommissioners  was  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Ryersoa.    The  pwtioulars  aife  given  ou  pige  71  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  History. 
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Virtual,  if  nofc  a  formal,  compact  must  be  held  to  result  from  the  acta  which  they  have  thus 
already  done  in  concert  and  concurrence  «ith  each  other.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would 
be,at(mco,  impolitic  and  unjust  to  insist  on,  or  even  to  propound,  extreme,  and  at  bust,  but 
questionable  rights. 

•  ,^^  ^i!l^°^'  ^^^^y^  *^''^  ^^*  transmitted  to  me  for  tlio  Queen's  assent  were  otherwise  unob- 
jectionable,  Her  Majesty  would  be  ndvised  to  assent  to  it,  without  raising  any  objections  ;  but 
It  18  certain  that  the  changes  introduced  by  it  are  highly  otlonsive  to  one  considerable  class  of 
tier  Majesty  s  subjects  *  in  New  Brunswick,  and,  that  the  class  so  oftended  are  precisely  those 
lor  whose  more  especial  advantage  the  College  was  originally  founded. 

Public  Opinion  on  the  Question  in  New  Brunswick  like  that  in  Uppek  Canada. 

Even  they,  however,  have  most  distinctly  recorded  their  opinitm  that  the  Charter  requires^ 
some  great  amendments,  and  that,  in  its  present  foim,  it  has  failed  to  produce  any  advantage 
commensurate  with  the  expenditure  incuired  for  its  support.  It  has  not,  indeed,  been  merely 
successful.  It  has  been  productive  of  much  positive  evil  ;  it  has  formed  a  monument  but  to» 
impressive  of  the  futility  of  a  great  project,  which  had  aimed  at  the  highest  public  good,  a  monu- 
ment dissuading  and  discouraging  similar  undertakings.  However  just  m»y  be  the  objection* 
to  the  changes  actually  proposed  in  the  Charter,  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  deny  that 
numerous  and  great  amendments  of  it  are  indispensable. 

Difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Question— a  Royal  Commission  Suggested. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  my  own  inability  to  suggest  what  those  amendment* 
snould  be.  iiven  if  the  College  were  to  be  establiehed  in  England,  for  the  education  of  yoiinc 
men  for  the  higher  pursuits  of  life  amongst  themselves,  1  should  not  scruple  to  avow  thi 
incapacity  of  Her  Majesty's  Executive  Government  to  prescribe  the  right  course,  acaden.ical 
instruction  and  discipline  to  be  observed  in  it.  To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  such  questions,  a 
lar  deeper  familiarity  with  them  is  necessary  than  is  to  be  acquired  during  a  pupilage  in  early 
ife  at  one  of  our  Lniversities.  The  science  of  education,  especially  in  its  higher  walks,  must  be 
learned,  like  other  sciences,— by  patient  study  and  long  experience.  All  our  Collegiate  Institu- 
tions m  England  have  been  originally  founded,  f.r  progressively  moulded,  by  learned  and 
scholastic  men.  We  have  no  such  institutions  as  King's  College  deriving  its  internal  economy 
from  any  Act  of  Parliament.  The  failure  of  a  College  regulated  by  an  Act  of  the  Provincial 
Liegislature  is  no  just  subject  of  surprise. 

'The  great  requisite,  in  the  present  case,  appears  to  \e,  that  the  alterations  to  be  mad& 
Should  be  maturely  weighed  and  recommended  by  men  possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
both  with  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  educating  in  religion,  in  literature  and  in  science,  those 
youths  who,  from  their  birth,  their  fortune,  or  their  natural  talents,  are  probably  destined  for 
the  pubbc  service  as  Legislators,  Divines,  Jurists,  Physicians  or  Magistrates,  or  as  Merchants 
on  an  extensive  scale.  To  obtain  6uch  advice  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  Commission  should 
be  constituted  and  that  it  should  be  armed  with  all  powers  requisite  for  conducting  «nd  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  necessary  eiquiries.  It  thould  be  composed  of  men  unanimous  in  the  desire 
to  promote  education  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  society  on  Christian  principles.  Their  ranee 
of  enquiry  shoud  be  as  unlimited  as  is  the  object  itself.  Yet  there  is  happily  one  principle,  on 
which,  amidst  all  the  discussions  before  me,  a  geneial  agreement  prevails,  and  by  that  principle, 
therefore,  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be  bound.  It  is  that  King's  College  should  be  open  so 
tar  as  Its  advantages,  emoluments  and  honours  are  concerned,  to  every  denomination  of  Christians 
but  that,  according  to  the  original  desipn,  the  Public  Worship  performed  within  its  walls  shoulcl 
be  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  Chair  of  Theology  should  be  occupied  by  a  Clerk 
in  Holy  (  rders  of  that  Church,  of  which,  of  couise,  therefore,  all  Graduates  in  Divinity  must  be 
Members.  These  reservations,  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  aie  made  in  no  spiiit  to 
which  the  members  of  any  other  Church  could  even  plausibly  object.  They  proceed  on  no  claim 
of  ascendancy,  or  fuperiority.  Their  object  is  simply  to  retain  for  the  Anglit an  Church  the 
advantages  actually  enjoyed  by  every  other  Body  of  Christi.ans  in  New  Biunswick,  of  having  one 
piece  of  Education,  in  which  young  men  may  be  trained  up  as  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  expediency  of  Tests  other  than  those  at  Oxford. 

On  this  head,  I  perceive,  indeed,  but  one  question,  on  which  any  doubt  has  been  thrown  • 
It  relates  to  the  religious  test  to  be  taken  by  Gr.nduates  in  Divinity.  The  Act  before  me  pro- 
poses  to  substitute  for  the  test  taken  at  Oxford,  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures- 

♦«  fh  ^"  the  Reply  of  King's  College  Council,  Toronto,  these  words  are  in   efiFect  quoted  and  are  applied 
to  the  case  of  the  fame  class  of  persons  in  Upper  Canada.  u  «o  »i>piieu 
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and ''n  the  doctrir  ,  tho  Trinity.  Now,  if  it  were  iiroposod  that  Theological  Degreea  should 
be  granted  to  Chri  •.,  r'ls  of  every  Religioim  Denomination,  I  could  undurH  and  the  motive  which 
mfght  BUggost  such  an  innovation.  But,  when  it  is  agreed  that  the  Graduates  are  to  be  Members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  imposition  on  them  of  a  test,  at  once  ho  new  and  indehnitu,  is 
recommended  l)y  no  reaHon,  which  I  can  either  discover,  or  conjecture.  Whatever  opinions  may 
bo  entertained  regarding  the  Oxford  tests  by  those  who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England,  )t 
would  seem  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  to  forbid  the  imposition  of 
those  tests  by  those,  and  on  those,  who  concur  in  holding  them  jacred. 

If  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick  will  concur  in  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  CommisHion,  as  I  have  suggested,  and  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  it, 
I  trust  that  no  insuperable  dittioulty  would  arise  in  the  choice  of  competent  Commissioners. 

Aided  by  their  Report,  a  law  might  be  framed,  either  for  altering  the  Constitution  of  tho 
College,  in  accordance  with  it,  or  for  enabling  the  Crown  to  issue  a  Charter  for  that  purpose. 
The  whole  of  this  (luestion  might  thus  be  withdrawn  from  debate  in  a  i)opular  Assembly,  to  a 
tranquil,  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  more  competent  tribunal.  Without  the  excitement  of  those 
feelings,  which  must  animate,  and  occasionally  discomiiose,  the  deliberations  of  the  Representa- 
tive Branch  of  the  Legislature,  it  would,  I  trust  be  settled  on  such  a  basis  as  to  conciliate  the 
feelings,  satisfy  tho  judgment,  and  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes,  as  far  as  such  results  are 
attainable  in  affairs  of  this  nature. 

In  that  hope.  Her  Majesty's  decision  on  the  Act  under  consideration  will  be  postponed  unt 
you  shall  have  ascertained  and  reported  how  far  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  New 
Brunswick  are  willing  to  concur  in  the  course  of  proceeding  which  I  have  thus  pointed  out. 


London,  12th  November,  1845. 


Stanlky. 


II.     THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  AND  KING'S  COLLEGE. 

Letter  from   the   Governor-Geveral's   Secretary  to  the   Principal  of 

Queen's  College. 

The  following  Letter,  from  the  Governor- General's  Private  Secretary,  is 
identical  with  that  addressed  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1846,  to  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Strachan,  (page  80,)  President  of  King's  College.  It  was 
addressed  on  the  9th  of  March,  1846,  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Thomas  Liddell, 
at  that  time  Principal  of  Queen's  College  : — 

I  am  commanded  by  His  Excellency,  the  Administrator  of  the  Government,  to  state  to  you 
his  desire  to  be  furnished  in  a  definite  and  ofiicial  form,  with  the  views  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  Queen's  College  on  the  present  si  ate  of  the  Charter  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  as 
amended  by  the  Statute  of  Upper  Canada  7th  William  IV,  Chapter  XVI. 

His  Excellency  is  apprized,  that,  in  each  of  the  two  last  Sessions  of  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment, a  Measure  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Ass^  mbly  to  amend  tiiat  Act  and  the  Charter, 
and  that,  on  each  of  these  occasions,  the  Council  of  King's  College  employed  Counsel,  who  were 
heard  against  these  respective  Measures. 

His  Excellency  has  also  been  informed,  that,  in  the  opinions  of  many,  changes  are  still 
necessary  to  make  the  Institution  harmonize  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  for  whose  benefit  the  Institution  was  created  and  endowed, — 
although  great  differences  may,  and  do,  exist  in  determhiing  what  those  changes  should  be. 

His  Excellency  cannot  doubt  the  desire  of  the  Council  of  King's  College,  that  such  changes, 
(if  any  are  necessary  for  this  purpose),  should  be  made  as  are  calculated,  from  their  character,  to 
give  general  satisfaction,  (at  all  events,)  to  those  classes  of  the  community  lying  most  within  the 
range  of  the  benefits  of  an  Institution  of  this  kind. 

His  Excellency  is  anxious,  in  no  respect,  to  prejudge  this  important  question,  but  is 
desirous  of  affording  to  the  several  Colleges,  now  established  in  Upper  Canada,  an  opportunity 
of  offering  such  an  exposition  of  the  views  entertained  by  each,  as  will  facilitatfe  his  arriving  at 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  subject,  and  enalde  him,  at  a  iiropor  period,  to  afford  the 
information  which  it  may  be  requisite  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty,  for  Her  ultimate  considera- 
tion, and  determination. 

J.    M.    HiGOINSON, 

Montreal,  9th  of  March,  1846.  Private  Secretary. 
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Reply  of  the  Board  of  Queen's  Colleoe  to  the  Governor-General. 

The  Letter  of  the  Governor-General's  Private  Secretary  having  been  hiid 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1846, 
by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Liddell,  the  following  proceedings,  in  rugard  to  it,  took 

place : — 

In  fulfillment  of  the  doairo  of  His  Excellency,  the  Trustees,  after  a  lengthened  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  unanimously  adopted  a  full  Statement,  at  some  length,  of  their  views  on  those 
subjects,  on  which  they  were  invited  by  His  Excellency  to  furnish  him  with  their  sentiments 
"  in  a  definite  and  official  form."  This  Statement  is  the  same,  in  efl'ect,  ..  are  the  stjvtemonts 
made  by  them  in  September,  1842,  and  recorded  in  the  Minutes  ot  the  Board,  together  with 
copies  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Board,  adimted  on  the  8th  of  September,  1842,*  and  of  the 
Circular,  addressed  in  August,  1843,  by  the  Trustees  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  College.  These 
several  Documents  the  Chairman  was  instructed  to  transmit  to  the  Governor-Qeneral's  Secre- 
tary, for  the  information  of  His  Excellency,  together  with  the  following  ; — 

Statement  ok  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen's  College  to  the  Governor-General. 

Statement,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  unanimously  adopted  by  it  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1846,  being  an  "Exposition"  of  the  views  of  the  Board  on  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  a  recent  Communication  from  the  Private  Secretary  of  His  Excellency,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Government,  and  as  therein  desired  to  be  given  "  in  a  definite  and  ollicial 
form  ; " 

The  first  part  of  this  "  Statement"  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen's 
College,  Kingston,  which  related  to  the  question  of  a  Presbyterian  Professorship 
of  Theology  in  King's  College,  Toronto,  has  been  inserted,  with  other  documents 
relating  to  that  subject,  on  pages  104,  105  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Docu- 
mentary History.     The  "Statement"  then  continues: — 

The  business  of  teaching,  in  the  University  of  Queen's  College,  was  commenced  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1842,  and  has  been  conducted  hitherto  in  temporary  buildings  hired  for  the  purpose. t 

Almost  immediately  after  the  work  of  teaching  in  Queen's  College  had  comm  snced,  the 
Foundation  Stone  of  King's  College  at  Toronto  was  laid  I ;  and  thus  some  proof  was  given  that 
University  tuition  would,  ere  long,  be  begun  there  also.  In  consequence  of  this  movement  of 
the  authorities  of  King's  College,  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  at  their  Meeting  on  the  8th 
September,  1842,  embodied  their  sentiments  on  the  whole  subject  in  a  series  of  Resolutions  for 
the  future  guidance  of  the  Board  in  tnis  matter. 

Queen's  College  Deputation  to  King's  College  Council  in  1843. 

Acting  upon  these  Resolutions,  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  beginning  of  1843, 
deeming  it  an  act  of  propriety  and  courtesy  to  the  authorities  of  King's  College  to  do  so,  appoint- 
ed a  Deputation  of  two  of  their  Number  to  proceed  to  Toronto,  with  authority  and  instructions 
to  lay  before  the  Council  of  King's  College  the  exceeding  desirableness  of  union,  on  an  equitable 
basis,  in  so  important  a  matter  ;  and  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  that  Body  upon  the  subject, 
and,  if  possible,  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  long  regarded  as 
necessary.  With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Council  of 
King's  College,  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College  drew  up  and  subscribed  a  Statement,  embodying 
the  views  of  the  Trustees  ;  and,  after  communication  with  most  of  the  Members  of  King's  Col- 
lege Council  individually,  <-he  Deputation  left  with  the  President  of  the  College  a  copy  of  that 
Statement,  with  the  request  that  it  might  be  submitted  to  the  King's  College  Council  for  con- 
sideration, and  that  their  deliberate  opinion,  as  a  Body,  might  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston. 

*  A  copy  of  these  Resolutions  will  be  found  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this 
Documentary  History. 

t  An  account  of  the  Ceremony  of  the  Ck)ening  of  '^ueen's  College  will  be  round  on  pages  215-217 
of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 

X  See  pages  202-209  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  History. 
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In  i\  coniinunictttion  of  somotimo  aftowanls  addrossod  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Htnichin, 
President  of  Kinn's  (.'olloi^e  to  a  Mom»)or  of  the  Dcpiibition,  the  President  intimated  thit  he  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  such  a  subject  under  discusmon,  or  conHideratlon  by  the  Coun- 
cil.* The  statement  of  views  hero  referred  to  was  Hhortly  afterwards  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
Circular,  addressed  to  the  bu'  .cribers  to  Queen's  College  by  the  Trustees,  This  circular  wa8 
addressed  in  the  moot  public  mn  possible  to  all  the  subtcribers  of  Queen's  College  by  the  Tiu<- 
tees,  with  the  view  of  elioiting  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Hubscribers  concerning  their 
approval,  or  disapnroval,  of  the  sentiments  and  intimatet  plan  of  proceedings  which  it  cont-ains. 
No  expression  of  dissent  from  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  document  has  ever  reached  the 
Trustees  fr<mi  any  subscribers  to  Queen's  College. 

The  Draper  and  Baldwin  University  Bills  of  1843  and  1845. 

Special  attention  ia  re.juested  to  that  document,  because  of  its  agreeing  substantially  with 
the  principles  which  form  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  on 
the  subject  by  the  Honourable  William  H.  Draper.  Attorney  General.  +  The  Trustees  of  Queen's 
College  have  cordially  and  earnestly  petitioned  the  Legislature  that  that  Bill  may  pass  intoa  I^aw. 
They  regard  it  as  embodying  the  same  general  principle  as  the  Measure  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  1843,  by  the  Honourable  Robert  Baldwin, |  and,  as  the  details  of  Mr.  Draper's  Bill  are 
more  simple,  though  some  of  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  manifestly  admit  of  improve- 
raent,  thoTrustees  have  not  hesitated  to  express  their  general  preference  to  the  latter  Measure.!^ 

Inexpediency  or  Religious  Tests  on  Students  but  not  on  Professors. 

While  the  Trustees  believe  that,  to  impose  any  religious  test  upon  Students  attending  the 
University,  would  not  only  be  improfitable,  aa  regards  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  but 
detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  which  ought  to  be  ma  le  to  experience,  as 
widely  as  possible,  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  they  arc 
firmly  persuaded  that,  to  withdraw  from  the  Professors  the  present  religious  test  of  the  amended 
Charter,  (which  is  also  embodied  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Draper's  Bill  of  1845.)  would  prove,  in  the 
highest  degree,  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  and  would  also  tend  to 
defeat  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Univeraivy,  inasmuch  as,  were  the  present  general  test 
removed,  the  confidence  of  all  those  throughout  the  country,  who  regard  the  Articles  of  Faith, 
which  constitute  that  tost  essentlHl  ia  forming  the  foundation  of  Christian  practice,  would  im- 
mediately, and  justly,  be  forfeited,  in  the  case  of  every  Professor,  who,  by  thus  substantially 
refusing  to  subscribe  it,  would  be  regarded  as  giving  no  ambigious  intimation  of  his  freedom  to 
ridicule  and  to  sneer  at  doctrines  which  his  Students  may  have  been  trained,  by  parental  solici- 
tude and  piety,  to  esteem  as  of  supreme  importance  and  value, 

The  great  advantage  of  passing  the  Draper  University  Bills  of  1845. 

The  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  passing  of  Mr.  Draper's  principal  University 
Bill,  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College  believe  to  be  incalculable.  The  bringintt  together  for 
several  years,  at  the  most  important  periods  of  life,  of  all  those  youth  of  the  Pro/ince  who  might 
be  expected  afterwards  to  occupy  the  most  influential  stations  in  the  community,  would  bo 
secured.  The  stimulus  to  exertion,  caused  by  a  ccmsiderable  number  in  a  class,  would  bo  added 
to  the  other  motives  to  successful  literary  effort, —an  advantage  needed  in  a  country  likeCanaHa. 
where,  for  many  years  to  come.  University  Students  nmst  be  but  few.  While  no  separate  Eccle- 
siastical Body  in  Canada  is  able  adequately  to  support,  or  efficiently  to  conduct,  a  University, 
each  such  Body,  in  the  exercise  of  becoming  zeal,  and  liberality,  on  the  part  of  its  Members,' 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  be  able  to  support  a  Theological  College,  established  at  the  seat  of 
the  University.  Besides,  as  each  of  the  three  Colleges,  now  in  operation  in  Upper  Canada,  is 
established,  amongst  other  purposes,  "for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  admitted  to  be  next  to  impossible  to  have  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  Religion  taught  in  the  publicly  endowed  University,  by  the  establishment  in  it  of 
Chairs,  or  Professorships  of  Theology,  for  all  the  various  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  in  the  Country, 
the  Trustees  believe,  that,  by  a  happy  conception,  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Draper  removes  the  difficulty 

*  See  reference  to  this  subject  in  a  note  on  page  R  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentarv 
History.  •' 

t  For  this  Bill,  see  pages  159-164  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  History  ;  also  pages  99  and  100 
of  this  Volume. 

iFor  origiiuil  text  of  this  Baldwin  University  Bill  of  1843,  see  pages  ttl-87  of  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  this  History. 

§  See  page  45  of  this  Volume. 
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which,  on  thw  point,  huM  so  often  hewn  expioBii'il  by  constitiitinK,  uh  integral  jxirts  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Boverftl  Theologiciil  CoUoKen  ^vhich  may  now,  or  hereafter,  bo  eBtivlilJBlied,  upon  such 
•ftU)  and  [imdnntial  principles,  >**  th*  )Vory'«i>  'it  may  preBoril)o  ;  leaving  every  hucIi  riiixdoni- 
cal  College  to  have  a  Honarate  curpoP         ^i«l  ,  ainf  internal  miiuageinent  of  itn  own,  and   Huh- 

ject  to  the  (loveiiiinji  rtcih    »f  the  I  .uly  m  Hud    nmUcrii  bb  may  be  of  a  general  din- 

ciplinary  character  ;  and,  at  *•»*•  •»)»**  ,e,  » m^  to  each  Ko<')»««»iaHtical  Hody,  through  I  he  Theo- 
lo<<ical  Oollngea  which  it  ni»|  ii^le  eNtabliHh.  a  wrtain  «iid  |.|o»cribe<^  amount  of  reprt-  -nta- 
tion  in  the  (Joverning  Body  ot  ihe  r'nivoisity.  Ilia  IVuBtees  of  (^ueen  s  (oUege  regard  tliis  a» 
the  prominent  and  nutst  v<dii<«^lu,  feature  in  Mv.  Draper's  Bill. 

The  Dkai-er  I'i»ive«»itv   Bill  Kcclesiamtical  Supkbiority  i«  vkkvented. 

By  this  Meaauro.  aUo,  lf>«f«»ia«tical  *upori<.rity,  caused  by  anything  othorwiBu  than  what 
is  fair,  equitable  and  honourah«l«,  WO'dd  be  effectually  prevented.  According  to  the  proaent 
amended  (.  barter  of  King's  College,  tlu>  TTusteeM  believe,  with  many  j  sons  in  the  Province, 
that  unduly  acquired  EccleHiastical  supori'  rity  is  only  in  some  meaaure  >  oncealed,  not  preven- 
ted ;  inaaninch  as  the  parties,  who  obtained  the  original  Charter,  though  now  constrained,  in 
some  measure,  to  act  U|)on  the  amended  one,  must  be  expected,  acoonling  to  the  well  known 
principlcH  of  human  nature,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  operation  of  tiio  principles  of  the  Char- 
tor,  which  they  sought,  and  which,  even  yet,  they  do  not  scruple  to  maintain,  they  have  neither 
repudiated  nor  abandoned.  The  appointment  now  and  then  of  a  Professor  from  other  ranka 
than  those  of  the  dominant  Eccleaiastical  Bodv  in  the  College  Council^  cannot  reasonably  bo 
exp'jcted  to  secure  the  object  at  which  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  are  aiming,  in 
their  continued  discussion  and  agitation  of  this  important  (juestion  ;  and  the  Trustees  are  thor- 
oughly convinced,  that  the  longer  the  Government  delay  the  ec^uitable  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  more  extreme  and  revolutionary  will  be  the  character  of  the  proposals  made  upon  th© 
subject,  for  the  most  unworthy  political  purposes,  and  that,  consetiuently,  the  more  difficult  will 
be  the  task  of  any  administration  bo  to  adjust  the  matter,  as  to  secure  the  high  and  noble  oojecta 
contemplated  by  the  Royal  Founder  of  the  Institution.  It  is  believed  that,  unless  a  sneedy, 
e(iuitable  and  safe  remedy  be  applied,  the  case  of  King's  College  will  afford  a  proof  and  iliustra- 
Sion  of  what  has  hitherto  been  sometimes  witnessed,  to  the  cost  of  all  parties  concerned,  that 
the  extrem''  "f  domination  and  justice  never  fails  to  produce  the  opposite  extreme  of  general 
disaatisfaci        and  I^'  vless  disorder. 

Financial  Features  of  the  Draver  University  Bills  combiended. 

With  respact  U.  that  part  of  both  Bills  which  have  been  introduced  on  this  subject,—  refer- 
ring to  a  p<?uuniary  grant  to  the  Theological  Colleges  from  the  funds  of  the  University,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  have  to  state  that,  entertaining,  as  they  most  cordially  do,  what  is  generally  termed 
the  principle  of  establishments,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
Religion  within  its  boundaries,  they  have  no  objection  of  any  sort  to  the  reception  of  such  a 
pecuniary  grant. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Board  have  particularly  to  state  that  Queen's  College  is  an 
Institution  to  which  the  attention  of  government,  and  also  that  of  the  Council  of  King's  College^ 
ought  to  have  laeen  direct  much  more  than  it  appears  to  have  been.     .     .     . 

Note.  Here  follows  that  part  of  the  Trustee's  '•  Statement "  to  the  Governor  General  which 
is  printed  on  pages  104-105  of  th*)  Fourth  Volume  of  this  History,  beginint,'  with  the  words  : 
"As  appears  from  part  of  a  quotation  already  made",  etcetera.) 

The  "  Statement "  of  the  Trustees  then  proceeds  : — 

Moreover,  although  Queen's  CoLjge  has  been  established  by  private  means  alone,  which, 
being  obtained  almost  entirely  in  this  country,  it  cannot  but  be  well  k  nown  that  it  must  be 
altogether  insufficient  to  support  a  University  ;  and,  although,  the  Royal  Charter,  which  ' 
declared  to  be  necessary  for  tne  purposes  sought  to  be  attained,  was  procured  at  the  heavy 
expenses  of  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Pounds,  (£700,)  yet,  with  the  exception  of  i.  grant  of 
Five  Hundred  Pounds,  (£500,)  from  the  Legislature,  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  (lor  the  year 
1842,  the  first  year  during  which  Queen's  College  was  in  operation,)  nothing  whatever  has  been 
granted  out  of  the  public  funds  of  th^  "  Vovince  for  the  support  of  this  Institi'.tion,  while  very 


t  m,  rely  to  similar,  but  also  to  very  different  literary 

er  ■  v.iJiged  to  enter  thus  fully  into  all  these  mat- 
-is     ,£cellenc*' 


different  has  been  the  treatment  sh(,wr 
Institutions  throughout  the  Country. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  feel  prompt 
icra,  from  observing  tho  desire  expre.H.--r 

"  Of  affording  to  the  several  Colleg<.--s,  nov  established  iij  Upper  Canada,  an  opportunity  of 
offering  such  an  exposition  of  the  views  entertaine'I  by  each,  as  may  facilitate  his  arriving  at  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  whole  subject." 
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PkKHRNT   UnHATMIiACTORY    MtATB   or   tub    TNIVKRalTY    QuEHTIO^f. 

It  will  tlum  V)o  Hijeii,  Mint  the  poiitioti  occu|.iotl  hy  Qtieon'H  Col^go,  »nd  by  Upper  CitnBdii 
In  refcronci)  to  n  Univoriiity  Kduoiition.  Ih  HUbsl.  ntially  thin,  tlmt,  iit  ii  '  :  ■  -.hen  tho  pooplo  of 
VVeBtorn  Cmmilii  might  rwiMDiinhly  have  expi'ote«  hut  mniin  provision  >■  "  '■■  iv  iiiiulu  for  Buciir- 
ing  to  them  and  their  pofcteii»y,  the  herietit*  <.l  i  Litomry  and  8ciiiK...c  Kduciitifm,  "  foumled 
'on  tlio  priiicipleH  of  thr  UhrJHtiun  Ueligion  '  a  miuiili'int  provision  whu  niiulu  by  Uoyal 
IJounty  for  thin  importiint  imrpoHo  ;— that.  alio,  a  lap.so  of  thirty  yearH,  a  (Jharter  from  tiie 
Crown  was  obtained  for  the  imtabliKhinent  of  the  I'nivcnity,  the  ti'i  i  tnd  character  of  whith 
when  it  wrb  obtained,  were  unknown  bv  the  s  wy  people  wl,  .se  geniTai  and  lasting  vtiiU^u  w«h 
meant  by  tho  endowment  of  the  Royal  Found,  i  ,o  b«  secured  ;  and,  when  the  people  did  know 
tho  character  and  terms  of  tho  Charter,  their  di8approbHti(m  of  them  w/w  nxp.esMed  in  the  moH<; 
emphatic  and  une.iuivocHl  manner  ;  that,  for  ten  years,  1 1-  procurer*  and  holders  <>f  the  Chartei, 
coiiteHtod  and  challenged  the  right  and  the  power  of  any  luthority  whatever,  either  in  <'anftdr,,' 
or  in  Britain,  to  wrest  it  from  them,  or  oven  to  change  it ;  that  tho  MomltorH  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  foreseeing  no  isHue  to  this  contest,  and  ignouint,  hh  to  the  character  of  that  isHue.  pe-- 
ceiving  also,  that  as  time  nasuod  away  tho  literary  and  roligiouH  interests,  uut  only  of  ^heir  own 
Body,  but  also  of  tho  public  generally,  were  suflering  hiss,  began  to  adopt  measurt  with  tho 
view  of  accomnlishiig,  by  private  liberality,  what  tlioy  fondly  hoped  to  have  seen  ♦tUined  bv 
means  o<  Royal  Bniinty.  ' 

QUEdXIONABLB   MOTIVK   OF   THE   PoLKY   OF   DeLAY,    ON    TUB    PaRT   OF   KiNo'S   CoLL«0«.* 

I'lven  after  certain  amendments  on  the  original  Charter  were  made,  no  successful  efforts 
were  i)ut  forth  by  tho  Council  of  King's  College  to  put  it  in  operation,  until  after  the  businesH 
of  tuition  in  Queen's  College  had  commenced,  and  also,  not  until  after  "  the  Upper  Canada 
"Academy  ",  established  under  that  title  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  ive  ye*.r8  pre- 
viously, had  been  incorporated  under  the  name  and  style  of  "  Victoria  College  at  Cobourn  • 
BO  that,  whereas,  the  summer  of  1841  saw  Upper  Canada  without  a  College  at,  ah  the  summer 
u-  ifu-  •  \^  the  same  Country  with  three  Colleges  ;  not  the  least  extra.>idiri«ry  feature  of 
this  exhibition  being,  that  the  acting  authorities  of  the  publicly  endowed  Umvi  aity  did  not 
pro-eed  to  lay  its  foundation  stone  until  after  tho  two  others  were  in  actual  operai  on  ;  super- 
ficial observers  being  thus  tempted  to  draw  the  one,  or  the  other  of  two  conch  ^ioiis  both 
equally  erroneous,— either  that  a  College  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  mo,  educated 
people  are  accustomed  to  believe  it  to  be,  or,  that  Western  Canada,  in  less  than  two  oars,  had 
made  such  ra.iid  advances  in  the  desire  of  enjoying  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Edu.  ition,  as, 
from  having  none,  to  have  passed  into  the  condition  of  having  three  Universities. 

Anomalous  Result  of  this  Questionable  Policy  of  Delay. 

The  historical  fact,  all  this  time  being,  that,  if  the  publicly  endowed  University  had  instead 
of  being  started  last,  been  put  in  operation  first,  and  on  such  safe  and  liberal  principles,  s  were 
set  forth  by  the  people  of  Canada,  and  also  by  Imperial  Government,  after  the  true  ntate  of 
the  Province  had  become  known  in  England,  the  two  Universities  which  were  first  in  operation 
would  never,  as  Universities,  have  been  thought  of.  From  the  moment,  when  the  thr  ■  Col- 
leges now  in  Upper  Canada  were  in  operation,  it  became  inevitable  that  the  public  should  gard 
them  as  rival,  and  not  really  needful  Institutions,  and  as  the  one  is  munificently  endowe.  and 
the  other  two  are  not,  it  is  rendered  certain,  that,  in  consequence  of  privileges  and  r.-wanl  held 
out  to  Students  by  the  publicly  endowed  follege,  which  it  is  impossible  for  privately  estab)  shed 
Colleges  to  offer,  most  of  tho  very  limited  number  of  University  Students  in  the  Countr-  will 
be  attracted  to  the  place,  whence  pecuniary  and  literary  honours  will  be  most  likely  to  ^ow 
upon  their  present  and  future  course  ;  and,  finally,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  so  far  as  Queen'.s  ol- 
A'ge  IS  concerned,  not  only  has  that  equitable  share  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ki  iff's 
College,  justly  claimed  by  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  been  denied  and  resisred 
but  also  that,  what  has  repeatedly  been  tho  subject  of  the  strongest  representations  by  »ho 
Imperial  Government,  as  well  as  of  negotiation  with  the  Government  of  this  Country  and  '■he 
acting  authorities  of  King's  College,  has  been  unjustly  withheld.  , 

Theological   Colleges    might    have   been   established   under  the  Draper  Bills. 

Viewing  all  which  considerations,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen's  College  entertain  verv 
decidedly  the  conviction,  which  they  have,  on  many  occasions,  and  in  many  modes,  presented 
to  Parliament,  and  tu  the  Governiiieut,  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  making  King's  College  as 

*  Bishop  Strachan,  in  his  semi-private  Letter  to  the  Governor-General,  explains  the  cause  of  this 
protracted  delay.     See  page  90  of  this  Volume. 
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extensively  useful,  as  it  was  meant  to  bo,  and,  al  the  same  time,  of  safely  guarding  the  interests 
alike  of  Litoi  .ture.  Science  and  Relii^ion,  is  to  pr>  leiit  inducements  to  the  various  Ecclesiastical 
Bodies  in  the  Province,  who  may  chose  to  avail  homselves  of  such  inducements,  to  establish 
merely  Theological  Colleges,  with  a  certain  amount  >f  representation  to  each  in  the  Council  of 
King's  College  ;  and,  upon  tins  principle,  so  to  deal,  -ith  the  question  of  grants  of  money  from 
the  funds  of  the  University  to  the  Theological  Collegi  \  which  may  be  established,  as  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  University,  as  justice  and  equity  demi.  ul.  In  other  words  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Qneen's  College  believe,  that,  the  only  safe  way  o "  settling  this  question  is  immediately 
to  mark  with  Legislative  authority  a  Measure  bearing  thi  essential  features  of  the  Bill  intro- 
duced during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Attori.  ly-General  Draper. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ot  Queen's  College,  by 


Qcebn's  College,  Kingston,  14th  March,  1846. 


James  Williamson,* 

Secretary. 


On  16th  June,  1846,  the  first  opportunity  which  the  Trustees  of  Queen's  College  had  of 
meeting,  after  the  division  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on  Mr.  Draper's  University  Bill  of  1846, 
they  embraced  it  to  express  their  regret  that  the  treatment  which  so  important  a  Measure  had 
exf  erieiced  in  Parliament  should  have  been  such  as  it  had,  for  several  years  past,  received  and 
they  aisc  unanimously  agreed  to  record  their  continued  convicti<m  that  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Measure,  which  might  now  be  regarded  as  set  aside,  were  those  best  calculated  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  educational  good  in  the  Province  in  its  circumstances  at  the  time,  t 

Procbedings  of  the   Presbyterian   Synod  of  Canada,  in  Connection  with  the  Church 

OF  Scotland,  1846. 

The  following  extracts,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  ot  Canada,  in  con- 
necticm  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  relate  to  Queen's  College  : 

July  2nd,  1S46.  The  Synod  proceeded  to  the  election  of  three  Trustees  for  Queen's  Col- 
lege, at  "Kingston,  in  the  room  of  the  three  who  retire  from  oflBce  at  this  time,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Royal  Charter  of  Queen's  College,  when  the  Reverend  Hugh  Urquhart,  the  Rev- 
erend George  Romanes  and  the  Reverend  John  Barclay  were  unanimously  elected. 

Jdly  8th,  1846.  The  draft  of  a  Petition  to  the  several  branches  of  the  Legislature,  on  the 
subject  of  King's  College  was  giv^n  in  and  read  ;— and,  having  been  maturely  considered,  was 
ordered  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Moderator.     (See  psge  29  of  this  Volume.) 

July  nth  18^6.  The  Synod  deem  it  right  and  necessary,  in  connection  with  the  permission 
hereby  L'iven,  to  express  anew  their  determination  to  maintain  the  Laws  of  this  Church  in  regard 
to  a  Colieaiate  Education  as  necessary  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
terial office.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  ten  Bursaries,  (of  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  Pounds  each,) 
be  given  to  Students  in    Divinity  at  Queen's  College,   looking  forward  to  the  Ministry  in  this 

Church  : Such  Bursaries  to  be  given  by  competition,  and  under  such  restrictions  as  the  Trustee 

Board  may  see  fit  to  lay  down. 

JiJ?/  14th  1846.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  having  intimated  to  the  Syno^ 
that  they  had  appointed  the  following  additional  members  of  Synod  to  carry  on  the  work  oi 
instruction  in  Queen's  College,  videlicet,  the  Reverend  John  Machar,  as  Principal  and  Prr 
marius  Professor  of  Theology,  the  Reverend  James  George,  as  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
the  Reverend  Hugh  Ur((uhart,  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Jriticism  and  Church  History,  and  the 
Reverend  George  Romanes,  as  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  and  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Synod 
enjoined  the  Presbyteries  of  Toronto,  Glengary  and  Bathurst  to  give  effect  to  the  appointments 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  givin  ;  the  said  minister.s,  who  arc  within  their  bounds,  leave  of 
absence  from  their  charges  for  the  necessary  time  during  the  College  Session,  and  supplying  their 
pulpits  during  their  absence. 

The  Synod  enjoined  the  Commission  of  Synod  to  prepare  Petitions  to  the  several  branches 
of  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  King's  College,  in  terms  of  the  former  Petitions  of  tlie  Synod 
on  that  subject,  and  to  have  the  same  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Synod. 

Jnly  18th  I846.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Liddell  ceases  to  be  a  Member  of  tiie  Presbytery  of 
Kingston,  having  resigned  the  office  of  Principal  of  Queen's  College. 

•  For  a  personal  reference  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Williamson,  see  foot  note  on  page  298  (.>f  the 
Third  Volume  ot  this  Documentary  Historv. 
t  See  pages  97-99  of  this  Volume. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Presbyterian  (Free)  Church  of  Canada  1846. 

From  the  "  Abstract  of  the  Members  of  the  Synod  of  tlie  Presbyterian  (Free) 
Church  of  Canada,"  published  in  1846,  I  make  the  following  extract;*  relating  to 
Education,  Knox  College,  etcetera : — 

June  3rd  I846.  The  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  Hamilton  this  year  elected  the  Reverend 
John  Bayne  of  Gait  as  its  Moderator  for  1846, 

June  Jfih  1846.  The  Synod  desire  to  acknowledge  the  band  of  God  in  the  progress  of  their 
infant  Seminary,  and  specially  to  advert  to  the  very  efficient  services  rendered  to  the  same 
during  the  session  of  last  winter  by  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  Free  Church,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Willis,  to  whom  the  best  wishes  of  the  Synod  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered. 

June  5th  I846.  The  Report  of  the  College  Committee,  for  the  past  year,*  was  given  in  by 
the  Reverend  William  Rintoul,  Convener  of  the  Coinuiittee,  and  read.  On  motion,  made  and 
seconded,  the  Report  was  received  and  sustained,  and  a  conference  was  held  on  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  contained  in  snid  Report, 

June  6th  I846.  The  Synod  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  College^  Com- 
mittee, and  after  full  conference,  on  all  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  College 
Committee,  agreed  to  record  their  unanimous  and  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Institution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  the  necessity  of  placing  it  on  a  more  extensive 
and  efficient  basis,  and  appoint  the  following  committee  :— the  Reverend  William  Rintoul,  (Con- 
vener), the  Reverend  Robert  Burns  D.D.,  the  Reverend  John  Clugston,  the  Reverend  William 
Reid,  the  Reverend  William  Hamilton  ;  and  that  Reverend  Mr.  McTavish,  do  consider  several 
points  which  have  been  brought  under  the  at^enticm  of  the  Synod,  videlicet,  the  incorpor<*tion, 
and  name,  of  the  Theological  Institution .  the  number  of  Professors  to  be  employed,  the  erection  of 
suitable  Buildings  for  it,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  for  the  training  of  youth  in  the 
branches  of  education,  preliminary  to  a  collegiate  course,  and  of  a  Boarding-house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  students  and  scholars,  and  the  best  way  of  raising  funds  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  for  the  erection  of  Buildings,  and,  in  reference  to  the  views  on  these 
points  expressed  in  the  Synod,  to  draft  a  scheme  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  College 
Committee,  in  regard  to  them  ;  and  to  report  on  Monday.  The  Synod  appointed  the  following 
Committee,  videlicet,  the  Reverend  Professi.r  Esson  ;  the  Reverend  William  Leishman ;  and  the 
Reverend  Robert  Boyd  ;  the  Moderator  ;  the  Reverend  George  Smellie  and  the  Reverend 
William  Reid,  to  prepare  Regulations,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  students  and  the  course 
of  study  in  the  College,  as  now  constituted. 

June  8th  I846.  The  Synod  heard  the  Reverend  William  Rintoul,  Convener  of  the  College 
Committee,  in  regard  to  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  young  men  recommended  by  the 
Presbyteries  of  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  (Messieurs  McPherson,  ►'Sutherland  and  Gray),  as  mani- 
fested in  their  examination  before  the  College  Committee,  and  their  occupation  as  Catechists  : 
when  leave  for  the  license  asked  for  was  granted. 

June  10th,  I846.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  suggestions,  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  College  Report,  was  read  and  approved  ;  when,  on  motion  made  and  seconded, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  College,  shall  be  called  '  Knox's  College  ;"— and,  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Report,  that  the  College  Committee,  to  be  appointed,  shall  take  the 
steps  indicated  in  the  Report  for  raising  funds,  obtaining  a  site  in  Toronto  for  College  Buildings, 
establishing  an  Academy,  or  High  School,  and  appointing  a  Master  for  the  same  ;  and  the 
Moderator  was  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Free  Chunh  of 
Scotland,  for  the  immediate  appointment  of  an  additional  Professor  of  Theology  from  the  list  of 
five  Ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  subuiitted  by  the  Committee. 

The  Synod  appointed  the  following  membersas  the  College  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  :— 
The  Moderator  the  Reverend  William  Ilintoul,  Convener  ;  the  Reverend  Doctor  Burns,  and  the 
Reverend  Messieurs  Esson,  Harris,  Gale,  Stark,  Cheyne,  Roger.  Reid,  Alexander,  Hamilton, 
Gordon,  Leishman,  Clugston,  Ministers  ;  and  Messieurs  Westland,  Paterson,  Burns,  Davidson, 
Redpath,  Elders,  and  .John  McMurrich,  Esquire,  Treasurer  :— seven  to  be  a  quorum  for  ordinary 
business,  and  nine  a  quorum  for  the  Meeting,  at  which  a  Master  for  the  Academical  Instituiion 
shall  be  elected,  while  the  Committee  shall  not  proceed  to  make  an  election  till  thirty  days  shall 
have  elapsed  after  a  Resolution  to  elect  such  Maator  shall  have  been  come  co,  or,  until  after  the 
Chairman  has  summoned  a  Meeting  for  this  purpose,  through  the  Presbyterian  Record,  or  other- 
wise. 

*This  Report  will  l)e  found  on  iiago  23(J  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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The  Reverend  Henry  Esaon,  in  name  of  the  Committee  on  the  admission  of  students  to  the 
Theological  Collefi;e,  gave  in  a  Report  on  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  that  College,  which 
was  read  and  sustained,  when  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  same  to  the  College  Committee  for  their 
guidrtuce  in  the  interim,  with  instructions  to  them  to  revise  the  same,  and  submit  it  to  the  Synod 
Commission  for  their  approval. 

In  his  historical  paper,  relating  to  Knox  College  read  at  semi-centenary  of 

that  College,  in  September,  1894,  the  Reverend  Doctor  William  Reid  said : — 

"  Hitherto  the  Reverend  Henry  Esson  was  the  only  Professor  permanently  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  classes  ;  but,  in  1846,  a  ter  corresponding  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
reference  to  a  jiermanent  Professor,  of  Divinity,  the  Reverend  Doctor  John  Bayne  of  (ilalt, 
Moderator  for  that  year, — one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  Church,  was  deputed  to  go  to  Scot- 
land and  wms  empowered  to  choose  a  Professor  of  "Divinity,  and  a'so  another  to  labour  as 
Tutor,  or  Professor,  in  some  other  department.  As  the  result  of  Doctor  Bayne's  enquiries  and 
consult  itious,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Michael  vVillis  was  appointed  ;  and  he  came  out  to  Knox 
College  in  December,  1847." 

III.     THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  AND  .KING'S  COLLEGE. 

Letter  to  the  Principal  of  Victoria  College  and  His  Reply. 

On  the  9ili  of  March,  1846,  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Governor  General 
addressed  a  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson,  Principal  of  Victoria  College, 
(^oboux-g,  identical  with  that  sent,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Liddell,  Principal  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston.  The  reply  of  Doctor  Ryerson  to 
this  Letter,  dated  the  17th  of  March,  1846,  was  as  follows  : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  stating  the 
desire  of  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government,  "  to  be  furnished  in  a  definite 
and  official  form  with  the  views  of  the  Governing  Body  of  Victoria  College, — on  the  present  state 
of  the  Charter  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  as  amended  by  the  Statute  of  Upper  Canada, 
7th  William  IV,  Chapter  XVI." 

From  your  communication  it  also  appears,  that  His  Excellency  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  each  of  the  Upper  Canada  Colleges  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  University  Question, 
which  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Victoria  College  reside  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  it 
is  not  possible  to  call  them  together  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  order,  therefore,  to  comply 
with  your  request,  as  far  as  practiceable,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  the  pro- 
ceedings which  the  Board  of  Victoria  College  has,  at  different  times,  adopted  on  this  subject, 
a"d  then  subjoin  some  remarks  of  my  own. 

The  Board  of  Victoria  College  did  not  originate  any  agitation  on  this  question  ;  but  its 
attention  was  formally  called  to  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Baldwin's  Bill 
into  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  October,  1843. 

Proceedings  of  the  Victoria  College  Board  on  the  Baldwin  University  Bill  of  1843. 

On  the  25th  of  that  month,  a  special  Meeting  of  the  Victoria  College  Board  was  called  to 
consider  that  Bill.  1  will  extract  so  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  as  have  reference  to 
the  general  question. 

"  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Board  [the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson]  stated  the  object  of  the 
Meeting.  After  which  he  read  a  copy  of  a  Bill,  now  before  the  Provincial  Legislature,  toprovide 
for  the  separate  exercise  of  the  Collegiate  and  University  functions  of  the  College  established 
at  the  City  of  Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada  ;  for  incorporating  certain  other  Colleges  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  of  that  division  of  the  Province  with  the  University  ;  and  for  the  more  efficient  estab- 
lishment and  satisfactory  government  of  the  same. 

"The  Board  proceeded  to  consider  the  Bill,  and  after  long  and  careful  deliber.ation  thereon, 
the  following  Resolutions  were  adopted,  videlicet. 

Note.  These  Resolutions,  and  other  proceedings  of  the  Victoria  College 
Board,  on  the  Baldwin  University  Bill,  of  1843,  will  be  found  on  pages  21-23  of 
the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Victoria  College  Board  on  the  Draper  University 

Bills  of  1845. 

When  the  University  Bills  of  1845  were  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Assembly  by  the  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper,  Doctor  Ryerson  was  in 
Europe.     He,  however,  states  what  was  done  at  the  time,  (in  the  matter  of  these 

Bills),  in  this  Letter  to  the  Governor  General's  Private  Secretary,  as  follows  : 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1845,  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Victoria  College  was  held,  when   the 
Bills,  introduced  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Attorney  General  Draper  into  the  House  of  Assembly, 
at  its  then  last  Session,  were  considered. 

The  following  is  the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  subject  r 

"  Took  up  the  consideration  of  the  Draper  University  Bills,  now  pending  in  the  Legislature, 
and 

"  1.  Resolvvd,  That,  in  view  of  our  peculiar  circumstances,  the  Board  recommended  the 
Conference  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  grant  a  sufficient  and  permanent  endowment  for  Vic- 
toria College  at  Cobourg,  where  it  is  now  located. 

'' ^.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  event  of  the  foregoing  [endowment]  not  being  obtained,  the 
Board  recommended  that  the  proposed  University  Caput  [provided  for  in  the  Draper  Bills]  be 
so  constituted,  as  to  give  to  each  College,  incorporated  in  said  University,  a  fair  share  of  repre- 
sentatii  n  in  the  Councils  thereof." 

Again,  at  another  meeting  of  the  Victoria  College  Board,  held  on  the  1st  of  last  October, 
the  subject  was  taken  up,  and  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That,  while  the  Board  of  Victoria  College  has  no  desire  to  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  University  measures,  yet  the  Board  deems  it  expedient  that  the  operations  of 
Victoria  College  be  continued  at  Cobourg  ;  and,  should  it  be  impracticable  to  divide  the  Univer- 
sity Endowment  for  the  support  of  separate  Colleges,  that  arrangements  be  made  to  place  Vic- 
toria College  on  terms  equally  favourable  with  all  other  Colleges  in  the  University,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Caput,"  etcetera. 

Such  are  the  proceedings  which  the  Board  of  Victoria  College  has.  at  different  times, 
adopted  on  this  question,  and  in  regard  to  the  University  Bills  of  1843  and  1845. 

What  the   Position  of   the   Methodist   Church  is  on  the  University  Question. 
From  these  proceedings  it  will  be  seen  : — 

1st.  That  the  Board  of  Victoria  College  has  not  been  disposed  to  dictate  to  the  Govern 
ment  any  particular  view,  as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  University  Question. 

2nd.  That  the  evils  complained  of,  in  reference  to  the  University  of  King's  College,  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Board  of  Victoria  College  (as  expressed  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Resolutions 
adopted  in  October,  1843,  ante),  as  practical,  rather  than  theoretical, — that  the  fault  is  not  so 
much  in  the  amended  Charter,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  that  amended  Charter  has  been  admin 
iatered. 

a.  Had  the  M ombers  of  King's  College  Council  been  so  selected  as  to  constitute  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Country,  and  had  the  Professors  been  appointed,  and 
the  services  established,  in  accoidance  with  the  obvious  spirit  of  the  amended  Charter,  probably 
no  dissatisfaction  would  have  been  created. 

b  But  public  expectation,  having  been  disappointed,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  amended 
Charter  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  funds  of  the  University  have  been  expended,  the  demand 
is  made  by  many  for  another  alteration  in  the  Charter,  with  a  view  to  correct  past  abuses,  and 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  them. 

3rd.  That  while  the  Bo»rd  of  Victoria  College  has  not  been  disposed  to  press  upon  the 
Government  any  one  mode  of  settling  this  question,  neither  has  it  refused  to  sustain  any  rela- 
tion to  tbe  Provincial  University  which  might  be  required  of  Victoria  College,  in  common  with 
other  Coilesea. 


u 


Special  Circumstances  Which  Affect  Victoria  College. 

I  cannot  omit  noticing,   in  regard  to  the 


There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which 
views  of  the  Board  and  the  case  of  Victoria  College. 
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1.  The  first  is,  that  the  Buildings  of  Victoria  College  are  situated  at  Cobourg.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  derive  any  benefit  to  its  pupils  front  its  connection  with  the  University  situated  at 
Toronto.  If  its  incorporation  with  the  Toronto  University  be  not  accompanied  with  an  increase 
of  pecuniary  aid,  the  change  in  its  relations  will  be  one  of  sacrifice  and  loss,  in  every  respect. 
Should  the  Board  be  remunerated  for  the  College  Buildings  at  Cobourg,  so  as  to  be  able  to  erect 
a  new  establishment  at  Toronto,  the  case  would  be  different. 

2.  Another  circumstance  requiring  notice  is,  considt  ring  where  Victoria  College  is  situated, 
that  the  resources  of  the  Wesleyan  Body  have  been  literally  exhausted  in  erecting  the  Buildings, 
(on  which  a  debt  still  remains);  that  they  have  been  erected  by  subscriptions  for  special  objects  ; 
that  the  Institution  affords  the  only  means  of  giving,  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  a  superior  practical  education  ;  of  furnishing  facilities  for  the  education  nf 
the  sons  of  Wesleyan  Ministers,  and  providing  for  the  more  tl'orough  education  and  training  of 
the  Wesleyan  Clergy  ;  the  Board  have  felt  it  imperative  that  the  operations  of  the  College  should 
be  continued. 

They  have  not  been  ambitious  as  to  the  privilege  of  conferring  Degrees  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  ;  but  they  have  been  chiefly  anxious  to  obtain  the  requisite  endowment,  or  assistance, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  these  benevolent  and  patriotic  objects,  for  which  the  Institu- 
tion was  originally  established. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Province,  it  is  not  possible  that  a  University  Edu- 
catitin  can  be  attained  by  the  Clergy  generally ;  or  that  more  can  be  done  in  this  respect  than  is 
now  done  by  the  1  ord  Bisl  op  of  Toronto,  aided  by  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  ihe 
Gospel,  (at  whose  disposal  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  has  been  placed,) 
in  the  Episcopal  Thecjlogical  Institution  at  Cobourg,  where  young  men  are  aided  in  procuring  a 
good  classical  educati<  n,  and  are  regularly  instructed  in  the  Science  of  Theology.  This  is  wha 
IS  sought  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the  candidates  for  the  Wesleyan  Ministry. 

3.  Again,  the  system  of  the  Wt  sleyan  Ministry,  rendering  the  frequent  removals  of  the 
Ministers  necessary,  and  their  means  of  support  being  extremely  limited,  they  can  give  their 
sons  no  other  education  than  that  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  Schools  near  which  they  are, 
from  time  to  time,  situated.  It  is  not  practicable,  under  such  circumstances,  for  Wesleyan 
Ministers  to  give  their  sons  even  a  tolerable  education,  without  some  Institution  which  will  be 
accessible  to  them  upon  reduced  terms,  and  which  will  provide  for  the  moral,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, education  of  their  sous. 

With  a  view  of  these  high  and  benevolent  interests,  apart  from  the  more  general  and 
popular  objects  of  Victoria  College,  the  Board  has  felt  it  their  duty  to  insist  upon  its  continued 
operations. 

POSITIOM    OF  THE   WeSLEYAN   ChURCH    IN    REGARD   TO    VICTORIA   COLLEGE. 

The  case  of  the  Wesleyan  Body,  in  connection  with  Victoria  College,  is  simply  this  :  the 
Wesleyan  Body  have  made  exertions  beyond  those  of  any  other  Religious  Persuasion  in  Upper 
Canada,  to  improve  the  state  of  education  among  their  Clergy  and  People  ;  they  did  so  with  the 
expectation,  and  with  the  assurance  that  their  efforts  would  be  suitably  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  and  their  lack  of  means  be  thus  supplied.  Large  appropriations  by  Government 
have  been  made  for  many  years  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Churches  of  England.  Scotland,  and  Rome, 
while  not  a  farthing  has  been  granted  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  whose 
labours  have  been  confessedly  more  extensive  and  more  self-sacrificing  than  those  of  any  one  of 
the  three  Religious  Persuasions  above  mentioned. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  the  Board  of  Victoria  College,  on  its  behalf,  have  repeatedly 
submitted  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  and  have  entreated,  as  some  miti- 
gation of  the  inequality  of  the  treatment  of  the  Wesleyan,  and  the  three  other  leading  Religious 
Persuasions  in  the  Country,  additional  aid  to  Victoria  College. 

Unfair  Treatment  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  regard  to  Government  Grants. 


■  % 


Up  to  the  present  time,  their  representations  and  entreaties  have  been  in  vain  ;  not  a  six- 
pence has  been,  as  yet,  allowed  them  from  the  settlement  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  question.  The 
only  assistance  obtained  is  the  continuation  of  the  pittatjce  recoimnended  by  Lord  Sydenham,  in 
order  lo  relieve  the  InstiluLioii  fruiii  uLlieiwise  iuextriuiible  eiiibaniiMsineiits.  The  coiiLiiiuation 
of  this  Grant  has  mitigated  the  pressure  of  the  debts  owing  by  the  College,  but  il  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Board  to  employ  ii  single  additional  Teacher,  though  the  Institutitm  has 
been  incorporated  as  a  College,  and  the  higher  branches  of  collegiate  instruction  have  been 
attempted  to  be  given. 
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The  dissatisfaction  which  this  unequal  and  painful  state  of  things  was  calculated  to  create 
among  the  Wesleyan  Mniisters  and  People,  has  been  partially  counteracted,  up  to  the  present 
time,  by  assurances  and  expectations,  that  the  Government  would  do  them  justice,  at  least  to 
some  extent  ;  as  juch  has  been  the  principle  of  policy  avowed  both  by  the  Imperial  and  Provin- 
cial Governments. 

But  the  moment  the  hope  of  such  a  result  is  extinguished,  deep  and  universal  dissatisfac- 
tion, increased  by  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  will  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
Ministers  and  Congregations  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 

The  number  of  our  regular  Ministers  in  Upper  Canada  exceeds  140,  and,  from  the  number 
of  their  Congregations,  and  the  period  and  extent  of  their  labours,  their  circumstances  and 
wishes  on  this  (piestion  deserve,  I  submit,  the  most  favourable  consideration  of  the  Government. 

^^y  Pi'esent  connection  with  Victoria  College  is  merely  honorary  ;  but  I  speak  from  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  facts,  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  change,  or  modify,  and  which  I  have  felt 
It  my  imperative  duty  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency,  in  connection  with 
tlie  settlement  of  the  University  Question. 

,,„  -.H.i  HT     ,    ^r,.,  Egerton  Ryerson. 

ConocRG,  17th  March,  1840. 

Letter  of  the  Reverend   Doctor  Ryerson  on  the  University   Question. 

A  Public  Meeting  on  the  University  Question  was  held  in  Toronto  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  1846.  At  that  Meeting  certain  Statements  were  made,  in  regard 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Victoria  College  Board  of  the  Trustees  and  of  its  Chair- 
man, (Doctor  Ryerson,)  which  he  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  correct,  which  he 
did  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  Colonist  Newspaper,  Toronto,  dated 
the  14th  of  February,  1846.  After  having  done  so,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
Letter,  he  proceeded  to  explain  what  the  Board  of  Victoria  College  had  done  in 
regard  to  the  Baldwin  University  Bill  of  1843,  as  follows  :— 

As  to  the  proceedings  and  position  of  the  Victoria  College  Board,  I  had  expected  that  a 
more  full  and  authorized  explanation  of  them  would  have  been  given  from  the  Board  itself. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  explanation,  and  on  account  of  my  past  connection  with  Victoria 
College,  and  acquaintance  with  its  operations,  as  well  as  the  anxiety  to  guard  the  views  of  the 
friends  of  the  College  from  being  misapprehended,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the  foUowins 
observations.  •>  o  a 

Passive  Position  of  the  Victoria  College  Board  up  to  1843.— Baldwin  Bill. 

The  Victoria  College  Board  took  no  part  in  the  University  Question,  until  after  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  into  the  Legislature  in  1843,  which  affected  the  chartered  rights  and  relations 
of  >  ictoria  College.  On  that  occasion,  a  special  Meeting  of  the  Board  was  called,  to  decide 
whether  it  would,  under  any  circumstances,  acquiesce  in  that  Bill,  and  upon  what  terms.*  The 
Board  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  but  expressed  an 
unfavourable  opinion  respecting  some  of  its  details,  especially  the  project  of  the  "  Extra-Mural 
Board,"  and  the  non-recognition  of  Christianity.  The  Victoria  College  Board  also  objected  to 
tlie  smallness  of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  given  to  Victoria  College.  It  stated  that  Victoria 
College,  having  been  elected  by  public  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  "  teaching  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature,  upon  Christian  principles,"  could  not  cease  to  be  a  Literary 
Institution,  as  some  supposed  the  Bill  contemplated  ;  the  Board  also  stated  the  peculiar  hard- 
ships of  the  Bill  to  tlie  Methodist  Institution,  .nder  all  the  circumstances,  (which  it  explained,) 
and  submitted  them  to  the  honourable  and  generous  consideration  of  the  Government. 

Exception  taken  to  the  Position  of  Kino's  College  in  the  Baldwin  Bill  of  1843. 

Afterwards  King's  College  Council  objected  to  the  Baldwin  Bill,  and  employed  Counsel  to 
oppose  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  their  Charter,  or  to 
divert  any  portion  of  King's  College  funds  in  aid  of  other  Institutions.     To  this  plea  of  the 

*  See  page  19  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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Kings  College  Council,  an  individual  Member  of  the  Victoria  College  Board  oflered  an  argu- 

'^'Zi  Z  '"'^  ^'t  ''OV''"'^";^.  ".""^  '^r  ™,'i"*™«"fc  of  King's  College  was  the  property  of  the  P?o- 
vince  and  upon  lega  ,  constitutional  and  equitable  grounds,  came  within  the  limits  of  provincial 
legislation.     This  principle,  I  believe,  is  now  generally  admitted.  provincial 

Queen's  College  Trust£e.s'  objectiox  to  the  Det..il8  of  the  Baldwin  Bill  of  1843. 

.  I*  s'lo.Vld  ?J«o^te  observed,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston, 
objected,  likewise  to  certain  details  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  Bill,  as  it  did  not  offer  them  half  the  aS 
which  they  needed,  and  to  which  they  considered  Queen's  College  fairly  entitled  ;  and.  in  those 
vie^rs,  I  bel.e^'e  t\«  Hresbytenans  throughout  Canada  fully  concurred.t  Furthermore,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Mr  Baldwin's  Bill  of  1843  proposed  to  grant  no  less  than  to  four  Semin- 
aries, besides  the  University,)  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  pounds,  (£600,)  per  annum  each  for 
sevora  years,  until  they  coud  be  otherwise  provided  for.  Such  was  \he  ap"Z^i,m  f  the 
genera  principles  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  Bill  to  the  outlying  Colleges.  It  was  o),jLcted  to,  on  the 
,..rt  (.f  both  the  Presbyterians  and  Metliodists,  that  its  application  to  them  was  n,  t  irbeia? 
l7J^tu'Jf  '""•.?  '°  objected  to  on  the  part  of  King's  College  Council,  that  it  should  give  even 
a  farthing  to  either  of  these  Colleges.  ^ 

OB.TECTION    TO   THF,   INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BALDWIN  BiLL  OF  1843. 

From  this  summary  of  well-known  facts  it  is  evident— 
the  T^rLt'uJwS;"'^^^"  "'''*''''  contemplate  giving  aid  to  other  Institutions  than 

deri^  J^lii:£;SSe°uSS^^nr^'^'  '^^^*""^'  ^"'^  ^^"^'«  ^^^^^'^^  '''  ^^^^  ^° 

M..i^"  J^''*^  *''''  objections  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  Bill  of  1843,  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Me  hodists  were  not  that  any  portion  of  the  University  funds  should  be  applied  in  aid  o  their 
Institutions,  but  that  the  sum  proposed  was  entirely  too  small. 

l..in^'„;vl!n*f'''°'!ir^n^"P^''-M^^-  R'lldwin's  Bill  of  1843  cannot  consistently  object  to  aid 
being  given  from  the  University  funds  to  Institutions  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng 
aid   Presbyterians   Roman  Cathohcs  and  Methodists.     The  amount,  and  duration,  of  such  afd 
s  a  mere  prudenial  consideration  :  the  principle  is  the  same,  whether  the  amount  Cf  ajd  be  five 
hundred,  or  five  thousand  pounds, -whether  the  duration  of  it  be  five  years,  or  five  hundred 

The  General  Question  of  University  Settlement  not  Discussed. 

fh„  fi";!  ""^^-^^"^  *'°  ""^^  ^"^  ""^  '®",''"^  ^^^  University  Question,  I  think  it  right  to  observe  that 
the  foregoing  remarks  have  no  reference  to  any  particular  plan  whatever  ;  that  I  have  no  know- 

ed^re  of  any  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  different  from  that  which  has  been  submitted 
to  tt.e  Legislature  ;  that  I  know  not  the  views  of  any  Member  of  the  Government  on  the  subiect 
wi  n  ?         "°  correspondence,  or  intercourse,  with  any  one  of  them,  in  respect  to  it ;  that  I 

n  •  t  W  ^T^'''^\  "'^^u'^y  ^v-r ^^^  °^  ^^^  ^'"^^^^^  ^«"«^«  B°«''^  «»  the  topics  above  referred 
of  ;j!«  ini  «  ''^-  Jti  ^f "  -^V^!  '°  P'"''''^'"?  "  ''"Py  °'  '^^  university  Bill,  or  Debates  upon  it, 
wha^T  W  1  "  w^^^^?''l^*7f'  ^"^I  *™'  therefore,  entirely  ignorant  of  them,  except 
« liat  1  have  learned  from  private  letters  and  conversation.  ^ 

Well  Known  General  Principles  Underlying  the  University  Question. 
Considering  my  Departmental  relations,  it  may  not  be  advisable  for  me  to  offer  any  opinion 
Joadpfnf^!""'^'^"'^ °  ••  1-  Jh^t there  should  beaProvincial  University,  furnishing  the  highes" 
academical  and  professional  education,  at  least  in  respect  to  law  and  medicine  ;  (2)  that  there 
should  be  a  provincial  system  of  Common  School  Education,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of 
the  entire  population  ;  (3)  that  both  the  University  and  the  Common  School  System  shouW  be 
established  and  conducted  upon  Christian  principles,  yet  free  from  sectarian  bias,  or  ascendancy  ; 
<4)  that  there  should  be  an  intermediate  class  of  Seminaries  in  connection  with  the  different 
Keligioua  Persuasions,  who  have  ability  and  enterprise  to  establish  them, -providing,  on  the 
3  hand  a  Theological  education  for  their  clergy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  English 
.vnd  scientifac  education,  and  elementary  classical  instruction  for  those  of  the  youth  of  their  con 

*  This  Reply  will  be  found  on  pages  47-59  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  History. 

...o  "•".'''b^.Y.'^^s  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Queen's  College  on  the  Baldwin  Universitv  Bill  of  1843 
are  set  forth  on  page  13  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  tliis  HistoFy.     See  also  page  97  of  this  Volume.  ' 
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gregatii >iis,  who  might  seek  for  more  than  a  Common  School  education,  or  who  might  wish  to 
prepare  for  the  University,  and  who,  not  having  the  experience  and  discretion  of  University 
students,  required  a  parental  and  religious  oversiglit  in  their  absence  from  their  par  nts  ;  (6)  that 
it  would  be  economy  and  patriotic,  on  the  part  of  the  (lovernmont,  to  grant  a  liberal  aid  lo 
such  Seminaries,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  a  University,  or  a  Common 
School  System. 

These  are  views  which  I  explained  and  argued,  at  length,  when  the  University  Question 
waa  under  discussion,  from  1828  to  1834  ;  these  are  the  views,  on  which  the  Methodists  acted, 
in  establishing  the  Upper  Canada  Academy,  now  Victoria  College  ;  those  are  views,  by  pressing 
which,  a  Royal  charter  and  (lovernment  bill  were  obtained  for  that  Institution  in  18:i6-7,  these 
are  the  views,  which  received  strong  confirmation  in  the  reconiniendHtions  of  a  Despatch  from 
Lord  Godorich  to  Sir  John  Colborne  in  November  1832,  and  which  greatly  encouraged  the 
friends  of  the  Upper  Academy  in  their  comi.  oncing  exertions.*  That  Institution  was  not  orig- 
inally intended  to  be  a  University  College  ;  nor  was  it  sought  to  be  made  so,  until  after  the 
establishment  of  a  Presbyter  an  University  College  at  Kingston  ;  when,  prompted  by  example 
and  emulation,  and  promised  encouL.vgement  by  additional  aid,  it  was  though'  that  the  oi)».ni- 
tions  of  a  University  might  be  grafted  upon  those  of  the  Academy,  without  inter;  ering  with  tlie 
more  extended  objects  of  the  latter.  The  expected  additional  aid,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  ;  and  the  Board  has  never  been  able  to  provide  for  the  higher  dept  :ment8  of  the 
Institution,  as  was  originally  contemplated.  It  hws  not  been  imagined,  that  it  could  b  con- 
tinued as  a  University  College,  without  much  additional  aid  ;  but  the  Board  has  been  in  susjjense 
for  two  or  three  years,  pending  the  settlement  o'  the  University  Question,  to  the  disadvai.tage 
of  the  Institution  in  every  respect,  and  to  the  great  perplexity  of  its  friends. 

Public  Service  which  the  Methodist  Institution  at  Cobouho  has  rendbrpd. 

More  than  a  thousand  youth  have  received  more  or  less  instruction  at  the  Victoria  Instit. 
tion  ;  very  few  of  them,  apai't  from  other  considerations,  have  gone  from  it,  without  formii  g  a 
higher  standard  of  education,  and  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  importance,  than  they  had  before 
entertained ;  it  has  prevented  hundreds  of  youtl-.s  from  going  out  of  this  Country  to  be  educated,  — 
upon  whom,  and  upon  hundreds  of  oth  rs.  it  has  conferred  the  benefits  of  a  good  practical  edu- 
cation. Its  Buildings  present  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  religious  effort  and  patriotic 
energy,  which  was  never  witnessed  in  any  Country  of  the  age  and  population  of  Upper  Canada. 
It  has  never  been  conducted  in  a  sectarian  spirit  ;  it  has  been  open  to  all  classes ;  and  equal  care 
has  been  taken,  that  each  class  of  pupils  should  attend  the  Sabbath  services  of  their  respective 
Churches.  The  religious  ii  struction  within  its  walls  has  been  thorough,  yetnon  sectarihn. — For 
two  years  and  upwards,  I  have  conducted  that  department  During  that  time  successive 
courses  of  instruction  were  given  early  every  Sabbath  morning — embracing  an  exposition  of  tlie 
History  of  the  Bible,  the  Institutions  of  the  Bible,  the  Natural  Theology  of  the  Bible,  or  Attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  historical  Prophecies  of  the  Bible.  All  these  subjects  were  treated 
practically  ;  yet,  as  many  students  of  diSerent  Churches  can  certify,  not  a  sentence  was  uttered 
of  a  sectarian  tendency.  I  doubt  not  but  a  Provincial  University  might  be  conducted  iipon 
principles  ecjually  Christian,  and  yet  free  from  the  spirit  and  machinery  of  sectarianism.  How- 
ever, on  such  a  point,  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  habits  and  astociations  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  parties*.  But  I  should  rather  have  no  Provincial  University,  than  to  do,  as  some 
of  the  speakers  of  the  late  meeting  seemed  disposed  to  do — expunge  the  name  of  God  and  the 
Bible  even  from  the  Charter,  t  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  cuise  upon  the  Country,  than  an 
ungodly  System  of  Education  ;  and,  so  deeply  do  I  feel  on  this  point,  that  I  cannot  suffei  any 
opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  my  pr  found  conviction,  that  God  and  His  Truth  is  the 
only  true  and  safe  basis  of  public  instruction,  and  to  protest,  from  my  inmost  soul,  against  any 
Govermental  system  of  instruction,-  University  or  Elementary, — which  leaves  the  principles  of 
the  Divine  Government  out  of  the  question,  and  virtually  expels  Jehovah  from  His  Throne.  1 
was  glad  to  find  that  so  intelligent  and  respectabl«  a  divine  as  the  Reverend  Doctor  Burns,  and 
gOme  others,  did  not  appear  to  participate  in  the  sentiments,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

You  will  pardon.  Sir,  my  digression  on  the  subject  of  Victoria  College.  My  only  apology 
is,  that  it  is  an  Institution  for  which  I  have  laboured,  and  I  may  add,  suffered  iiuch  ;  from  tlie 
unobtrusive  and  energetic  labours  of  which  I  have  hoped  much  ;  and  the  circums.uices  and  claims 
of  which  have  been  cordially  admitted,  by  leading  persons  of  different  political  parties,  to 
deserve  a  special,  and  generous  consideration, — and  the  more  so,  as  the  Weslyan  Methodists 
have  not,  like  the  Churches  of  England.  Scotland  and  Rome,  derived  any  assistance  from  the 
Clergy  Reserve  Fund,  or  other  public  aid,  to  their  Clergy,  or  Membeis.  It  is  much  easier  to 
figure  upon  a  platform  than  to  establish  educational  institutions,  or  to  preach  the  gospel  through- 

*  A  copy  of  this  Depatcli  will  he  found  on  pages  112,  113  of  the  Second  Volume  of  this  History, 
t  i.e.,  a,  Public  Meeting  held  in  Toronto  on  the  University  Question  ;  see  page  111. 
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out  new  countrios.  ThoHO.  who  have  not  been  in  Canada  twelvo  months,  can  do  the  former,  and 
can  oven  Hnoor  at  thoao  who  have  done  the  lattor.  Tlie  (lij)pant  alluHions  of  certain  HpeakerH,  at 
the  late  Toronto  meetnig,  to  the  Methodists,  and  to  the  Victoria  College,  as  the  mere  creature 
of  some  selfish  intereHted  Preachers,  were  as  unfounded  as  they  were  unhecomin^?.  The  position 
of  those  Preachers,  is  what  it  has  always  been  on  such  (luestions,  and  what  tiiat  of  those  of  their 
nnpugnors,    who   wore  in  the  country,   was   formerly.     Those  "interested"  Preachers  have, 

Victoria 

liiiKR,  the 

public,  for 


nnpugnors,  who  were  ni  the  country,  was  formerly.  Those  "interested"  Preacher 
indeed,  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  establishing  and  supporting  A 
Ccjliege,  but,  without  any  personal  interest,  more  than  others.  In  this,  as  in  other  thii 
Methodist  Preachers  have  been  the  servants  of  their  congregations,  and  of  the  i)ut 


Christ's  sjike. 

CoBOURo,  14th  of  February,  1846. 


EOERTON  RyEKSON. 


Reply  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  British  Colonist"  to  the  foregoing. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  Letter  on  the  University 
Question  in  the  British  Colonist,  its  Editor,  (Mr.  Hugh  Scobie,)  wrote  the  follow- 
ing personal  reply  to  Doctor  Ryerson,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1846.  After  some 
preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  Scobie  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

Your  Communication,  on  the  subject  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  I  have  published 
without  hesitation.  I  am  no  party  man.  No  bigoted  politician.  I  am  not,  in  any  cjise,  afraid 
of  publishing  communications  on  important  subjects,  which  expounds  the  views  of  others, 
although  at  variance  with  my  own.  In  publishing  these,  I  do  no  more  than  justice  to  my 
reflecting  readers,  who,  by  having  opposite  views  placed  before  them,  are  put  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  forming  a  correct  and  unbiassed  judgment.  I  am,  therefore,  at  all  times  glad  to 
receive  your  Communications. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  are  at  variance  on  the  College  question  ;  but  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  see  what  religion  has  to  do  with  the  department  of  the  University  devoted  to  Arts  and 
Sciences.  There,  let  every  sect  meet  for  instruction,  on  equal  terms,  without  being  even  asked 
to  what  denomination  they  belong  ;  and,  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
the  Country,  there  is  sufficient  zeal  and  energy,  in  the  numerous  Christian  Sects,  to  prosecute 
their  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  their  respective  Denominations,  by  the  means  cre- 
ated within  themselves  for  that  purpose. 

I  object  to  the  University  endowment  being  divided,  because,  from  the  best  information  I 
can  procure,  it  is  already  small  enough,  for  the  proper  support  and  advancement  of  one  great 
Provincial  Institution.  But,  while  I  object  to  the  division,  I  would  not  object  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  bestowing  aid.  from  the  public  funds,  on  worthy  Educational  Corporations, 
or  Seminaries,— the  managers  of  which  could  show  that  they  have  a  legitimate  claim  for  such 
aid     .     .     . 


ToHONTo,  3rd  of  March,  1846. 


Hugh  Scobie. 


IV.  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  KING'S  COLLEGE. 

A  letter  similar  to  that  addressed  to  the  Head  of  King's  College,  Queen's 
College  and  Victoria  College  was  sent  to  the  Very  Reverend  Angus  McDonell, 
Vicar  General,  Kingston,  representing  Regiopolis  College  at  that  place.  The 
Letter  was  dated  on  the  9th  of  March,  1846,  and  was  written,  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor-General,  by  his  Private  Secretary.  To  this  Letter  the  following  Reply 
was  sent  by  the  Vicar- General : — 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Communication  of  the  9th  instant,  informing  me, 
as  0110  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Regiopolis,  that  you  were  commanded  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Administrator  of  the  Government,  to  state  to  me  his  desire  "  to  be  furnished,  in  a 
definite  and  official  form,"  with  the  views  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Colleee  of  Redopolis, 
oil  the  present  state  of  the  Charter  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  as  ^amended"  by  the 
Statute  of  Upper  Canada,  7th  William  IV,  chapter  XVI  ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  trans- 
mitting to  you,  for.  and  in  behalf  of,  the  Corporation  of  the  College  of  Regiopolis,  their  views 
upon  the  subject,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellemy. 
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Passive  Attitiihe  ok  the  Corporation  ok  IlKuioi-otiN  Colleoe  vv  to  thih  timk. 

The  Corporation  of  tho  Colloij;e  of  RcRiopoliH  iire  nvei'se,  as  a  general  rule,  to  any  tnnipor- 
ing,  or  interioronco  with  private  rifihts,  and  had  tho  University  of  King'a  College  been  endowed 
with  private,  uistead  of  public,  jiroperty,  they  would  feel  thenisclvo'*  hound,  both  in  honour 
and  justice,  to  make  every  exertion  to  nianifoBt  publicly  their  disapprobation  of  any  stop  taken 
by  tho  Legislature  to  interfere  with  the  same  ;  and,  even  as  matters  stand  at  the  ])reHent,  and 
however  much  they  individually  disapprove  of  tho  manner  in  which, — what  tlioy  consider  public 
property,  has  been  misapijlied— and  [which,  as  such]  should  have,  tiioreforo,  been  applied  for 
the  advantages  of  all  tlie  niend)ors  of  the  connnunity,  without  reference  to  Sect,  or  Denomina- 
tion, of  Cliristians,  yet,  as  a  Hoily,  they  weredeteriiiineil  not  to  have  expressed  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject ;  and  such  would  have  been  their  conduct,  had  not  His  Excellency  called  upon  them 
for  an  ex])ression  of  their  opinion  upon  the  same. 


p 

il 
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The  Reoiopous  College  Corporation  Prefer  Legislative  Grant,  or  part  or  tub 
Present  Estates,  to  any  Portion  op  Kino's  College  Endowment. 

However  much  the  members  of  tho  Corporation  of  tho  College  of  Uegiopolis  feel  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  thw  establishment,  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  nowever  much  they 
see  the  necessity  of  its  being  endowed  by  some  permanent  grant  from  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture, in  order  to  place  it  upon  a  lasting  and  useful  footing,  they,  nevertheless,  take  the  liberty 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency,  that  they  would  much  rather  see  the  Institution 
endowed  in  some  other  way  than  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  property  now  vested  in  the  Corpor- 
ation of  the  University  of  King's  College,  however  unwise  the  grant  might  have  been  in  its 
origin. 

The  members  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College  of  Regiopolis  beg  further  leave  to  state,  for 
the  information  of  His  Excellency,  that  they  are  of  opniion  such  an  endowment  can  be  made, 
without  infringing  on  the  vested  rights  of  any  other  Institution,  and  in  a  manner  much  more 
congenial  with  their  own  feelings,  and  with  those  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. — 
they  mean,  out  of  the  unalienated  Estates  formerly  possessed  by  the  Order  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  the  proceeds  of  which  can  never  be  justly  diverted  from  the  ends  which  the  donors  held 
in  view, — that  is,  the  Education  of  the  Catholic  Youth,  and  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  Fai'h  in 
Lower  Canada. 

The  Corporation  of  the  College  of  Regiopolis  are  aware  that,  in  order  to  harmoniz,*;  with 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  for  whoc<?  "benefit 
the  University  of  King's  College  was  founded,  many  changes  are  still  necessary  to  be  made  in 
the  Charter  of  that  Institution,  but  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  also  aware,  that  there  exists 
such  a  variety  of  opinions,  some  of  them  so  illiberal  and  unreasonable,  whereas  others,  under 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  liberality,  would  exclude  from  the  Institution  every  species  of 
Religious  Instruction,  and  introduce  instead  thereof  a  perfect  system  of  infidel  teaching,  that 
they  find  it  difficult  to  determine  what  those  changes  should  be. 

An  University  is  not  a  Necessity  in  Upper  Canada  Now. 

The  Corporation  of  the  College  of  Regiopolis  are  not  convinced  that,  in  order  to  procure 
for  the  youth  of  Upper  Canada  the  blessings  of  a  proper  system  of  Education,  a  University  is  at 
all  neces.sary,  and  more  especially  one  endowed  on  the  large  scale,  on  which  that  of  King's  Col- 
lege has  been,  through  the  munificence  of  the  (Imperial)  Government.  They  are  much  inclined 
to  believe  with  a  renowned  Author,  that : 

'*  The  reputation  of  Universities  is  almost  always  shortlived,  or  else  it  survives  their  merits  ; 
if  they  are  richly  endowed,  Professors  become  fat-witted,  [sic]  and  never  imagine  that  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  anything  else  but  incomes.  If  Universities,  slenderly  endowed,  are  rendered 
famous,  by  the  accidental  occurrence  of  a  few  great  Teachers,  the  number  of  Scholars  who  are 
attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  place,  make  the  situation  of  a  Professor  worth  intriguing  for. 
The  learned  pate  is  not  fond  of  ducking  to  the  golden  fool.  He,  who  has  the  best  talent  for 
getting  office,  has  most  commonly  the  least  for  filling  it  ;  and  men  are  made  Moral  and  Mathe- 
matical Teachers  by  the  same  trick  with  which  they  are  made  Tide-Waiters  and  Clerks." 

The  Four  Colleges  Endowed  Preferred  to  the  Establishment  of  King's  College. 

Under  the  above  convictions,  the  Corporation  of  the  College  of  Regiopolis  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial  for  the  community  at  large,  if  the  Charter  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  King's  College  were  repealed  ;  and  the  four  Colleges  already  chartered,  that  is  King's 
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Collono,  T,,r,.iit..  Vi«l„ri«a,lloK«  0,il,,.ui,(  (,luo,m»  Cllogo,  KingMon,  „r  wh,  r„,  ■■  elw  ih. 
Irii.too.  u  L,,,™  t„  ,Mct  It,  tho  Ci.lloi(«  ,if  U„Bu.|).,li«,  Kii.K»t.,n,  ami  »  CIW  Uw  »n,l 

Note.— No  further  opinion  on  the  University  was  expressocl  by  Represen- 
ttitives  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch  in  Upper  Canada  during-  the  year  1846 
But,  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  1847,  the  Bisliop  of  Kin;^rston  and  (Mer^'y, 
having  met  in  Convocation  at  Kinsston,  issued  an  ehiborate  A<l<b-ess  to  the' 
Roman  "  Catliolics  of  Upper  Canada,"  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  apathy 
which  the  A(hlres3  stated,  prevailed  among  Roman  Catholics,  in  regard  to  Ele- 
mentary  Education,  proceeded  to  deal  fully  with  the  University  Question,  so  far 
as  it  affected  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Province.  The  Address  concluded  with 
a  series  of  Resolutions  on  this  Question,— one  of  which  was  as  follows  :— 

(  t  C-^T^ni\  '^^'^^^  ^"\ev,fr  atrongly  we  condemn  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Universitv 
(of  Kings  College)  we  shall  oppose  any  settlement  of  the  Question  which  does  not  provide 
adequate  means  of  Catholic  instruction  and  supervision,  for  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  not 
in  connection  with  the  University  "  (of  King's  College).  vaimua,  not 

(This  Address  and  the  appended  Resolutions  will  be  published  in  the  next 
Volume  of  this  Documentary  History.) 

V.   OTHER  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  AND  KING'S  COLLEGE. 

As  no  Letter  was  addressed  by  the  Governor-General's  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Heads  of  the  Presbyterian  (Free)  Church,  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Churches,  etcetera,— they  having  no  College  under  their  control,  the  representa- 
tive8  of  these  Religious  Communities,  and  other  parties  held  a  Public  Meeting  in 
Toronto  on  the  University  Question,  in  February,  1846.  That  Meeting  was  pre- 
sided  over  by  the  Honourable  Adam  Fergusson,  a  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council.     At  that  Meeting  the  following  Resolutions  were  passed  :— 

1st.  Moved  by  the  Reverend  R.  A.  Fyfe,  (Baptist,)  seconded  bv  the  Reverend  Adam  T  iUia 
(Congregationalist,)  That  the  Funds  of  King's  College  ought,  on  noVcounr  to  Ee  pSne  i' 

it^£C£:r::XA'  ^^^^"^^^^^^  '^  ^'^  ^"'°™^  «^  ^  ^---^y-  or'coHegrof 

T  v,„^  t"^"  ¥«^ed  by  the  Reverend  John  Roaf,  (Congregationalist,)  and  seconded  by  the  Reverend 
John  Jennings  (United  Presbyterian  )  That  there  should  be  no  Theological  Chair  InThe  Uni 
thTreoV  '^"'**^*«^"°^«l^g»«"«  Test  should  be  required,  either  of  the  Professors,  orStudenJs, 

A    nu'  •^"^^'^  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Burns,  (Free  Church  Presbyterian.)  seconded  by  W 
"^•/.u'^^'i''  Esquire.  (Episcopalian,)  That,  in  order  to  these   objects  beincr  effectually  realized 
and  the  Educational  Interests  of  the  Province  secured,  it  is  indis"'pensable  that  the  ffirrag^^ 
tne  Chairs  and  the  whole  management  of  the  (University)  Estate,  should  be  vested  in  a  C'olonial 
body,  (distinct  from  the  Members  of  the  Faculty,  or  others  holding  paid  offices  wihin  the  Col 
lege),  who  shall  report  annually  to  the  Colonial  Legislature.  '" 

4th.  Moved  by  Mr.  John  Wetenhall    Esquire,  (Epscopalian,)  seconded  by  Peter  Brown 
Esquire     (Free  Church   Pro.bytor.an,)  That  it  is    '.simblc   to  have   Chairs  established  inTh; 
University   wh^ch  may  promote  the  Agricultural,  Economical  and  Commercial  Education  of  the 
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Bth.  Moved  by  Mr  .TiiineH  Ilodnioii,  (VVesloyHn  Moth(KliHt),  seconded  by  Mr.  Hugh  8c«»liie, 
(Church  of  ScoHimd  PiONhyteriim),  Thiit  the  Upper  Ciiniida  (JoHej/eHhould  he  ii  (iriimmiir  School 
of  the  higher  clftHH,  subject  to  regulfttion,  find  under  the  contnu  of  the  Managing  b>)dy  of  the 
Now  UnivorHity. 

(1th.  Moved  by  the  Reverend  Jiunes  RichardHon,  (Methodist  Episcoital,)  Hecondod  by  Mr. 
.TiiMios  LesBlii",  (Free  Church  Presbyterian,)  That  a  Committee  of  twelve  be  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  meetinat,  to  prop.iro  petitions,  and  toitct  asaConunitteo  of  Correspindonce  ; 
imd  that  the  following  individuals  do  constitute  the  Couunittee,  with  pon-ur  to  add  to  their 
number,  videlicet,  Skettington  Connor,  LL.D.,  the  Reverend  Messieurs  R.  A.  Fyfo,  .Fohn  Roaf, 
John  Jennings,  and  Messieurs  W.  A.  Haldwin,  Peter  Brown,  Hugh  Scobio,  'I'homas  Kwart, 
ilames  Lesslie,  James  Foster,  John  Mucara  and  James  Hodgson, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF   KING'S   COLLEGE  COUNCIL  IN   1846. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  King's-  College  was  held  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1846.  The  Opinion  of  the  Visitors  of  the  College,  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  the  '•  College  to  sell,  or  alienate,  the  Lands  which 
formed  the  Endowment "  of  the  CoUeefe,  was  laid  before  the  Council  at  this 
Meeting.  As  it  was  dated  in  December,  1845,  and  dealth  with  a  matter  referred 
to  the  Visitors  in  August  of  that  year,  so  that  it  properly  belonged  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  1845,  and  will,  therefore,  be  found  in  the  record  of  those  proceedings,  on 
page.-  211,  212  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 

At  this  Meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Bursar  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  unappropriated  funds  of  the  Council  of  King's  College  at  th*i  end  of 

1845: 

£  8.  d. 

Provincial  Debentures 31,597  19  5 

Stock  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada    250  0  0 

Stock  of  the  Gore  Bank 187  10  0 

Cash  Balance  in  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada 3,497  19  9 

Cash  in  the  Bursar's  hands 4  16  7 

Interest  due  on  Debentures 277  14  0 

£35.815        19        9 

Jawtarj/  28th,  ISIfG.  Read  a  Letter  from  the  Reverend  H.  J.  (Jrasett,  Chairman  of  the 
Boar.l  of  Trustees  for  the  Home  District  Grammar  School,  representing  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  Grammar  School  House,  which  belongs  to  King's  College,  and  applying  for  certain  repairs, 
not  to  exceed  £50.  Whereupon  the  Solicitor  General  moved  that  the  sum  be  granted  ;  which 
motion,  being  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Beaven,  Dean,  the  Reverend  Doctor  McCaul, 
Vice-President,  proposed  the  following  motion  in  amendment  : 

That,  as  it  appears  that  the  building  used  as  the  Homo  District  School  requires  repairs,  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  stated  in  the  communication  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees,  as  suflicient  far 
tiie  purpose  of  oftecting  the  repairs,  be  expended  thereon,  and  that  the  yearly  rent  of  the  build- 
in,'  shall  be  £5,  to  be  paid  by  the  Master.  The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  main  motion  was 
carried,  the  President,  (Doctor  Strachan),  and  Solicitor  General  Sherwood  dissenting. 

(No  other  business  of  importance  was  transacted  at  this  meeting. ) 

January  31st,  ISI^G.  Moved  by  Solicitor  (Jeneral  Sherwood,  seconded  by  Vice-President 
McCaul,  and 

Rcfolved,  That  the  Opinion  of  the  Visitors  of  the  University  be  taken  as  to  the  relative 
prftfio.flencft  of  the  Sneakers  of  the  Houses  of  the  Lepji-sLiture,  .and  the  Crown  Otfif.svSj  .and  tho 
other  Members  of  the  Council,  in  Council  assembled,  under  the  Charter,  and  also  under  the  Pro- 
vincial Act,  7th  William  IV,  Chapter  XVI,  amending  the  same.  (No  other  business  of  import- 
ance was  transacted  at  this  meeting.) 
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Ftbrnary  ISth,  lS4(i.  Read  a  Letter  dated  the  Ifith  inntant  from  the  Hvvurund  H.  J. 
Orftiwtt,  Chdirman  of  tho  flrainniar  SchfK)l  UoAtt),  on  the  aubiect  of  the  Home  District  <irammar 
Hohool,  in  Block  D  of  thi»  City.  Whoreujion  it  was  ui<«voa  by  Solicitor-donoral  Sherwood, 
Bocondud  l)y  Vico-Pro»idont  McC'aul,  ami 

Hmilved,  That,  aa  it  appears  from  the  Letter  of  th  ""  .irman  of  the  Tniateei  of  the  Home 
District  Grammar  School,  that  it  in  not  within  their  povoi,  or  that  of  the  Master  of  the  School, 
to  pay  the  rent  tixud  by  this  Council  for  the  School  Ruildin)^  on  the  land,  the  property  of  this 
CorpnrHtian.  and  nf)w  occupied  as  the  Home  District  Orammar  School,  the  rnpaira  be  made, 
which  have  been  atated  to  be  noctHSary,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  iW.  Which  motion  was 
put  and  carried,  Doctor  William  <\  Owynno  dissenting. 

Moved  by  Doctor Owyime,  ami  f  uoonded  by  ProfesMor  Beaver,  that  an  insurance  be  etfected 
to  the  amount  of  tlOO,  upon  the  District  School  House  upon  Block  D,  in  the  City  of  Toronto, 
the  property  of  the  University  of  King's  College.     Carrml. 

The  Committee  api)ointed  on  the  24th  of  September,  1846,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Right 
of  Way  "  in  the  College  Avenue,  brought  in  a  Report,  when  it  was  moved  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Beavon,  and  seccmdod  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  MoCaul,  and 

Retolved,  That  it  appears  that  on  the  Deo<l  granted  by  the  College  Council  to  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Powell,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1829,*  securing  a  right  of  way  in  the  College  Avenue, 
diflfera  from  that  granted  to  Chief  Justice  Robinson  in  this  respect, — That  whilHt  the  latter  con- 
tains the  following  words  : 

"  Do  grant  bargains  anu  sell  unto  the  said  iTohn  Beverly  Robinson,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns 
forever,  l>eing  Owners  and  Occuiners  of  the  Southerly  part  of  Park  lot,  number  12."+ 

The  former  reads  in  the  corresponding  passage  'or  '  instead  of  *anrf  '  the  opinion  formerly 
given  by  the  Honourable  Henry  John  Boulton  (m  the  subject,  bo  referred  to  him  again,  with 
this  additional  information,  and  he  be  ro(iuosted  to  state  whether  any,  .ind  what,  difference  in 
the  rights  of  the  two  parties,  as  towards  the  College,  is  made  by  this  difference  of  reading. 

Whereupon  Mr.  James  E.  Small,  the  Solicitor  to  the  College,  was  directed  ttj  obtain  the 
further  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Boulton  on  the  subject.  J  (No  further  business  of  importance  was 
transacted  at  this  meeting. ) 

February  21$t,  ISJ^fi.  Moved  by  Professor  William  C.  Gwynne,  seconded  by  Professor 
Henry  H.  Croft,  That  the  Reverend  Professor  Beaven  bo  re-elected  Dean  of  the  College  for  the 
year  1846.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Professor  Gwynne,  seconded  by  Solicitor-General  Sherwood,  That  Professor 
Croft  bo  re-elected  as  Proctor  for  the  year  1846.     Carried. 

Doctor  John  King  dissenting.     (No  other  business  of  importance  was  transacted.) 

February  2Gth,  ISJfG.  The  Bursar  laid  before  the  Council  the  following  statement  of  the 
unappropriated  funds  of  King's  College  on  the  2()th  of  February,  1840  : 

€  8.  d. 

Provincial  Del)ontures    .'U,597  19  6 

Stock  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada 250  0  0 

Stock  of  the  Gore  Bank 187  10  0 

Cash  Balance  in  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada 5,018  12  9 

Cash  in  the  Bursar's  hands    140  7  10 

Interest  due  on  Debentures   .371  0  0 

£.37.5(55 10 0 

(Except  fixing  the  allowance  to  each  Professor  for  House  Rent  at  Fifty  pounds,  (€50,)  per 
annum,  no  other  business  of  importance  was  transacted  at  this  meeting.) 

February  27t}i,  ISJfG.     No  business  of  importance  was  transacted  at  this  meeting. 

March  2nd,  181^6.     No  (juorum  present,  and  no  business  transacted  at  this  mooting. 

March  4th,  184-6.  The  opinion  of  the  Honourable  Henry  .John  Boulton,  on  the  Right  of 
Way  in  the  College  Avenue  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Conimit'eo  appointed  on  the  subject. 
No  other  business  of  importance  was  transacted  at  this  meeting. 

•  A  copy  of  this  Deed  will  be  found  on  pages  222-224  of  the  Second  Volume  of  this  Dooumentarj' 
History. 

+  A  copy  of  this  Deed  will  be  found  on  pages  224,  225  of  the  Second  Volume  of  tiiis  History. 

+  There  is  no  record  given  in  the  Minutes  of  King's  College  Council  of  the  particulars  of  this 
additional  opinion  fi'oni  Mr.  Boulton.  It  was  received  on  the  4tli  of  March,  1840,  and  "referred  to 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Council  on  the  subject." 
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March  16th,  ISJfG.  The  following  Letter  from  the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Government,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  dated  the  4th  of  March, 
1846,  was  read  : — 

I  am  commanded  by  His  Excellency,  the  Administrator  of  the  Government,  to  inform  you 
that  His  Excellency  has,  in  his  capacity  as  Chancellor  of  the  l^niversity,  had  under  his  con- 
sideration the  Memorial  submitted  to  tlie  late  Governor  General  by  Doctor  William  C.  Gwynne, 
witn  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the  College  Council  thereupon.* 

It  appears  that  Lord  Metcalfe  thought  it  right  to  obtain  the  best  legal  advice,  to  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  refer  on  the  imj)ortant  questions  which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  alienation 
of  the  real  Estate  forming  the  Endowment  of  King's  College,  and  to  the  mode  of  expending  the 
funds  of  the  University.  The  opinions  given  him  have  been  also  under  the  consideration  of 
His  Excellency,  i 

His  Excellency  is  advised  that  it  is  competent  to  the  College  Council  to  sell,  or  alienate, 
the  Lands  which  form  the  Endowment,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  carrying  on  the  proper 
business  of  the  Institution. 

His  Excellency  is  further  advised,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  because  the 
Charter  authorizes  certain  things  to  be  done  by  Statute,  Rule,  or  Ordinance,  that  they  may  not 
also  be  done  by  vote,  or  resolution,  of  the  College  Council  ;  though  whatever  the  Charter 
requires  to  be  done  by  Statute,  etcetera,  cannot  be  done  by  mere  vote  of  the  Council. 

And  further,  that  a  Statute  ought  to  be  passed  lor  any  permanent,  or  stated,  appropriations 
of  money,  in  the  shape  of  salaries  to  Professors,  or  others  ;  and  that  any  other  payment  of  con- 
tingent account,  whether  for  the  Library,  or  other  incidental  purpose,  or  for  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Institution,  should  be  under  the  authority  of  some  Statute,  Rule  or 
Ordinance,  either  specifying  the  particular  service,  or  expenditure,  or  directing  prospectively 
how  such  charges  may  be  increased  or  defrayed,  as  the  occasion  arises,  and  providing  for  the 
subsequent  pausing  of  the  accounts. 

In  the  absence  of  such  Statute*,  it  is,  however,  conceived,  that  many  necessary  disbuise- 
ments,  in  the  ordinary  conduc  of  the  affairs  of  the  College  may  be  made  by  mere  resolution,  or 
order,  and  without  a  formal  Statute,  in  strictness  of  law,  not,  as  His  Excellency  is  advised, 
making  whatever  has  been  done  otherwise  illegal. 

But,  for  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  College  Council,  the  manner,  in 
.vhich  the  revenues  and  property  of  the  University  should  be  managed,  and  the  appropriation 
and  use  to  be  made  thereof,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  provided  for  by  Statute. 

I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency  to  express  his  concurrence  in  the  foregoing  opinion,  and 
his  wish,  that  this  may  be  made  known  to  the  College  Council. 

His  Excellency  further  directs  me  to  state,  that,  although  the  duty  devolves  upon  the 
Chancellor  to  propose,  in  the  ni. inner  pointed  out  by  the  Charter,  Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordin- 
ances, for  the  consideration  of  the  College  Council,  the  duty  of  examining,  whether  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Corporation  of  King's  College,  or  of  the  Council,  as  its  governing  body,  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  Charter  ;  or  are  an  excess,  or  abuse,  of  the  powers  thereby  given,  appears  to 
devolve  upon  the  Visitors,  and  not  upon  the  Chancellor,  who  is  himself  an  ex-officio  Member  of 
the  College  Council. 

In  case,  therefore,  where  any  such  excess,  or  abuse,  is  supposed  to  exist,  or  where  any 
Member,  or  Officer  of  the  Institution,  has  a  complaint  to  prefer,  resort  would  be  properly  had 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Visitors  appointed  by  Law,  to  interfere,  and  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  supervision  confided  to  them. 

The  opinion  already  expressed  respecting  the  subjects  which  should  be  regulated  by  Statute 
renders  it,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Excellency,  unnecessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  state  his 
views  on  the  suggestions  for  the  sale  and  management  of  the  Estate,  or  for  the  keeping  of  the 
accounts  and  regulating  the  expenditure  of  King's  College,  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  has  been  under  his  consideration. 


Montreal,  4th  of  March,  1846. 


.L  M. 


HiGGINSON. 

Private  Secretary. 
Note.     Another  Letter  from  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Government,  in  his  capacity  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  dated  the  5th 

*  For  a  reference  to  these  Documents,  see  pages  202-212  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary 
History. 

+  This  opinion  of  the  Judges,  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Toronto,  as  Visitors  of  King's  College,  will 
be  found  on  pages  211,  212  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  History. 
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of  March.  1846,  to  the  Beverend  Doctor  Strachan,  President  of  the  University, 
was  read,  asking  for  the  views  of  the  Council  of  King's  College  "  in  adetinite  and 
official  form,"  "  on  the  present  state  of  their  Charter,  as  amended  by  the  Statute 
of  Upper  Canada,  7th,  William  IV,  Chapter  XVI.* 

On  motion  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Strachan,  seconded  by  Doctor  John  King,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  three  Senior  Members  of  the  Council,  (Reverend  Professor 
McCaul  and  Beaven  and  Professor  Henry  H.  Croft),  be  a  Committee  to  prepare  the  draft  of  an 
answer  to  this   Communication.     .     .     . 

A  Letter  was  read  from  the  Honourable  Dominick  Daly,  Secretary  of  the  Province,  convey- 
ing a  Memorial  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  Bathurst  Dif.i/rict  on  the  subject  of  a  Profes- 
sorship of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  King's  College.  The  Letter  and  Memorial  was  as 
follows  : — 

I  have  the  honour,  by  commaml  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Government,  to  transmit  you  a 
Memorial  from  the  Municipal  Council  of  Bathurst  District,  praying  that  a  Chair  may  be  assigned 
to  a  Professor  of  Agiiculture  and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  I  am  to  request  you  to  lay  the 
same  before  the  Council  of  King's  College  for  their  Report  for  His  Excellency's  information. 

Montreal,  27th  of  February,  1846.  D.  Dal\, 

Secretary  of  the  Province. 
The  Memorial  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Memorial  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  Bathurst  District,  in  Council  assembled, 
Respectfully  sheweth  : 

That  your  Memorialists  are  duly  sensible  of  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  a  good  education 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  rising  generation  of  this  Province. 

Engaged,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province  are,  in  Agricultural 
pursuits,  your  Memorialists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  study  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  Education,  would  be  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  a  numerous  and  useful  class  of  the  community. 

Your  Memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  pray  that  King's  College,  at  Toronto,  may  be 
made  a  Seminary  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  and  that  a  Chair 
therein  may  be  assigned  to  a  person  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  and  kindred  Sciences. 

And  your  Memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


Perth,  14th  of  February,  1846. 


Daniel  MacMartin, 

Warden  of  Bathurst  District. 


In  reply,  the  Bursar  was  directed  to  acquaint  the  Provincial  Secretary,  for  the  information 
of  His  Excellency,  Earl  Cachcart,  that  a  <  hair  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  the  University 
by  Statute  in  the  year  1844,  and  that  the  Council  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  found  a 
separate  Chair  for  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and,  if  it  should  be  desired  to  have  the  subject 
treated  specially,  it  appears  to  them,  that  it  ought  to  be  combined  with  Agriculture  itself. 

March  21st,  1846.  The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Meeting  to  draft  a  Report,  in 
answer  to  the  Letter  of  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  of  the 
5th  instant,  presented  their  Report,  which  being  read  through,  was  afterwards  considered  by 
paragraphs,  and  was  then  left  on  the  Table  for  final  consideration  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Council. 

The  following  Opinion  of  the  Visitors  of  the  University,  on  the  point  of  precedence  among 
the  Members  of  the  Council,  asked  for  by  the  Council,  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1846,  was  read  : — 

We  think  that  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  King's  College,  after  the  President,  take  rank 
according  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  Charter,  that  is  to  say,  first  the  Members  of  the 
College  Council,  being  Professors  in  the  College,  and  taking  rank  among  themselves,  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  respective  appointments  ;  and,  after  them,  the  Members  of  the  Council,  who  are 
not  Professors,  taking  rank  among  themselves,  accoiding  to  the  dates  of  their  respective 
appointments  to  the  Council. 

The  alterations  made  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Council  by  the  Provincial  Statute  of  1837, 
7th  William  IV.,  Chapter  XVI,)  do  not,  in  terms,  affect  these  provisions  of  the  Charter  ;  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  intended,  we  do  not  see  that  they  can  be  held,  on  any  clear  ground,  to 


I 
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*A  cop  J'  of  this  Letter  will  be  found  on  pages  80,  81  of  this  volume. 
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have  made  a  change  in  that  respect ; — except,  indeed,  that  the  five  public  officers,  who,  not 
being  Professors,  are,  by  the  Stfitiite  quoted,  made  Members  of  the  Council,  ex  officio,  must,  as 
we  apprehend,  rank  among  themselves,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Statute, 
and  above  any  who  might  be  specially  appointed,  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  five  Pro- 
fessors ;  that,  in  their  case,  the  time  of  passing  the  Statute  is  to  be  considered,  as  the  date  of 
their  appointment,  which  is  ex  officio,  and  not  personal,  and  that  those,  consequently,  who  hold 
these  offices,  for  the  time  being,  will  always  retain  the  same  rank,  which  the  present  incumbents 
hold  in  the  College  Council. 

J.  B.  Robinson,  C.J.    "^ 

J.  B.  Maoaulay,  J.       f  Visitors  of  King's  College 
A.  McLean,  J.  j      University.* 

Ch.  a.  Haoerman,   J.  J 
ToRONio,  16th  March,  1846. 

(No  other  business  of  importance  was  transacted. ) 

March  2Jfth,  IS^G.  The  Bursar  submitted  the  following  statement  of  the  unappiopriated 
funds  of  King's  College  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  1846  :— 

£  s.  d. 

Provincial  Debentures  31,597  19  5 

Stock  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada 250  0  0 

Stock  of  the  Gore  Bank 187  10  0 

Cash  Balance  in  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada 41  9  7 

Cash  in  the  Bursar's  hands 56  2  4^ 

Interest  due  on  Debentures 586  18  0 

I    iHaMiM- "■"—      I  II  I  II  I  ■ 

£32,718        19        4^ 

Moved  by  the  President,  That  the  Reverend  Doctor  Beaven,  Chaplain,  shall  receive  One 
Hundred  pounds  (£100)  currency  per  annum  for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  Which 
motion,  being  seconded  by  the  Vice-President,  was  put  and  carried  by  the  oastinp;  vote  of  the 
President.     Professor  John  King  dissenting. 

Moved  by  the  President,  That,  as  Doctor  Beaven  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Chaplain 
since  the  commencement  of  the  University,  he  be  paid  at  that  rate,  deducting  from  the  first 
year,  a  period,  during  which  he  offered  to  discharge  them  gratuitously.  Which  motion,  being 
seconded  by  the  Vice-President,  was  put  and  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President. 
Professor  Doctor  John  King  dissenting. 

The  Council  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  on  the 
16th  instant  to  drrift  a  reply  to  the  Letter  of  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Government,  dated  the  6th  in^jtant.  After  again  considering  it  by  paragraphs,  it  was  finally 
adopted,  and  the  President  was  instructed  to  send  it  to  the  Administrator's  Private  Secretary.* 
(No  other  business  of  public  importance  was  transacted.; 

April  29th,  1846.  The  Bursar  submitted  the  following  Monthly  Return  of  the  Invested 
Property  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  April,  1846  : — 


Particulars. 


Negotiable  Public  Debentures   

Stock  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada. .  . . 

Stock  of  the  Gore  Bank 

In  Fee     Assigned  by  Messieurs  Rid  out   .... 
Brantford,  property  of  Mr  Patrick 
Ashfield  Property  of  Mr.  Thornhill 
Assigned  by  Mr.  George  S.  Barber 


Amount  on  the  25th 
Maich,  1846. 


Amount  on  the  25th 

April, 

1846. 

£ 

s.         d. 

31,597 

19        5 

250 

0        0 

187 

10        0 

540 

14        0 

4,227 

14        0 

480 

0        0 

1,150 

0        0 

*The  rank  and  precedence  of  the  Officers,  Professors  and  (Iraduates  of  the  University  of  King's 
College  in  Convocation,  is  determined  by  Statute,  "  Chapter  XV,  Number  Four,"  printed  on  page  147 
of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  Documentarj'  History. 
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d. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Particulars. 


Ground  Rents  in  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Building  Lcvts  on  Qarrison  Commons, 

Toronto  

Property  at  Elora  of  Mr.  Gilkinfon  . . 

On  Mortgage  Lieut. -Col.  Well* 

Bond  Mr.  De  la  Haye 

"      Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs  Ridout 

"      Mr.  Radenhurst    

"     Fans.  Mills    

"      Cathedral  of  Saint  .Tames,  Toronto 

"      Mr.  George  Ridout. 

"     Mr.  Ritchey  

"      Mr.  .James  Good 

"      Mr.  Hunter    


Amount  on  the  96th 
March,  1846. 


f\ 


Add  as  follows  : — 

Cash  Balance  in  Bursar's  Hands    ....... 

Interest  due  on  Debenturesand  Bank  Stock 


Deduct  as  follows  : — 

Overdraft  at  the  Bank . 


Amount  un  the  94  th 
April,  1846. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,362 

10 

0 

500 

0 

0 

643  , 

3 

H 

800 

0 

0 

875 

0 

u 

876 

0 

0 

2,096 

10 

9 

3,750 

17 

0 

2,906 

16 

3 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

20U 

0 

0 

;fi67,443        13      10^ 


90 
60 

8 
9 

1 
0 

£67,684 
369 

1 
0 

Hi 

2 

£57,216 

1 

9 

The  Bursar  submitted  the  Annual  Returns  for  the  year  1845— being  twelve  in  number — 
whereupon  it  was  moved  by  the  President,  seconded  by  the  Vice-President,  (McCaul)  and— 

Resolved,  That  the  following  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  a  Committee  to  examine  the 
twelve  Statistical  Tables  prepared  for  the  Chancellor,  videlicet  the  Reverend  Doctors  McCaul 
and  Beaven,  Doctor  William  C.  Gwynne,  and  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Barron,  and  to  sanction  their 
being  sent  to  the  Chancellor. 

(Note.  These  Tables  are  not  inserted  here,  but  those  for  1846  will  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  proceedings  of  King's  College  for  1846. ) 

The  following  Letter  from  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Chancellor  was  read  : — 

In  the  Minutes,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  King's  College,  at  a  Meeting  held  on 
the  24th  ultimo,  and  received,  with  your  Letter  of  the  28th,  His  Excellency,  the  Chancellor, 
observes  a  Resolution  granting  a  salary  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  (£100, )  per  annum  to  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  for  discharging  the  duties  of  Chaplain. 

Referring  to  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  under  date  of  the  30th  of  October,  1844,*  relating 
to  this  subject,  and  to  my  Letter  to  you  of  the  8th  of  Decembert  following,  to  which  you  are 
requested  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Council,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
opinion  of  the  Visitors,  communicated  on  the  17th  December  last,  in  regard  to  the  appropriation 
of  money,  in  the  shape  of  salaries  to  Professors,  or  othersj,  the  Chancellor  finds  himself  unable 
to  approve  of  the  Resolution,  as  he  conceives  that  no  salary,  or  increase  thereof,  can  be  properly 
granted  by  mere  vote  of  Council,  but  that  a  Statute  is  required  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
for  such  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  expediency  of  at  present  increasing  the  salary  assigned  to  the  Professor 
of  Diviuty,  His  Excellency  is  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  on  thii  subject  by  the 
late  Chancellcr,  Lord  Metcalfe. IT 


Montreal,  6th  of  April,  184i; 


J.  M.  H1GGIN.SON. 


*  See  page  151  of  tlie  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 

t  Ilnd,  page  152. 

X  Page  114  of  this  Volume. 

il  See  page  140  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  History. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
King's  College,  dated  the  11th  of  April,  1846,  was  read  :— 

I  have  the  honour,  by  command  of  the  Chancellor,  to  request  you  to  intimate  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  University,  that  His  Excellency  is  desirous  of  being  furnished  with 
the  Reports  and  Statements  enumerated  in  the  annexed  Memorandum,  in  order  to  complete  the 
information  required  by  a  notice  by  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  an  Address  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Government.  i 

The  Address  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  but  it  was  signified  to  the  House  that  His 
Excellency,  as  Chncellor,  would  cause  the  information  asked  for  to  be  supplied,  to  which  His 
Excellency  presumes  no  objection  can  be  entertained. 


Montreal,  11th  of  April,  1846. 


M.    HiGCJINSON. 

Private  Secretary. 


The  following  is  a  Memorcoidum  of  the  Reports  and  Statements  required  by  the  Chancellor  for 
the  House  of  Assembly. 

1.  Any  Reply  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  Report  of  the  College  Council  on  Doctor 
William  C.  Gwynne's  Memorialto  Lord  Metcalfe  of  February  1845,  relative  to  the  Finances  of 
King's  College. 

2.  Report  of  the  College  Council  on  irregularities  in  the  Bursars  Office. 

3.  Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  for  the  year  1843,  in  the  same  form  as  those 
laid  before  the  House  in  March,  1845. 

4.  Also  all  Reports  of  said  Council  on  the  state  of  the  Endowment  made  since  1840,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  finance  for  the  year  1842. 

5.  Also  the  Annual  tabular  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  as  laid  before  the 
College  Council  for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843  and  1844. 

Note.  These  Reports  and  Statements  were  furnished  and  were  laid  before 
the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  7th  of  May,  184G.  They  relate  to  the  Memorial 
of  Doctor  William  C.  Gwynne,  on  the  alienation  of  a  portion  of  the  Endowment 
of  King's  College  by  its  Council,  to  Lord  Metcalfe,  Chancellor,  in  February,  1845. 
What  was  dor>e  hy  the  Council  of  King's  College,  in  regard  to  the  matter  is 
recorded  on  pages  205-210  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
The  opinion  also  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Upper  Canada,  as 
Visitors  of  the  University  of  King's  College  on  the  subject,  will  be  found  on 
pages  211,  212  of  the  same  Volume.  The  matter  is  referred  to  by  the  Chancellor 
in  his  Private  Secretary's  Letter  as  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
King's  College  of  the  16th  of  March,  1846,  page  114  of  this  Volume.  See  also 
Note  in  regard  to  these  Returns  inserted  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  papers  to  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  7th  of  May,  1846,  page  45  of  this 
Volume.  X 

To  following  Letter  from  the  Senior  of  the  Visitors  of  the  University  of  King's  College, 
dated  the  23rd  of  March,  was  read  : — 

The  Visiters  have  lone  ha  1  before  them  a  request  from  the  College  Council  that  they  would 
express  an  Opinion  upon  the  construction  and  effect  of  the  Provincial  Currency  Act,  as  applied 
to  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  appointed  since  the  Act  came  into  operation  ;  and  they  have 
declined  interposing  in  the  matter,  not  on  account  of  the  opinion  which  they  have  formed  of 
the  mere  legal  effect  of  the  Statute  referred  to,  but,  because,  after  reading  the  various  papers 
and  documents  transmitted  to  them,  and  particularly  the  Communications  of  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  Lord  Metcalfe,  they  feel  it  to  be  desirable  that  the  College  Statute  propr-ied 
by  hiH  Lordship,  and,  indeed,  the  subject  generally,  should  be  discussed  and  considered  on  some 
occasion,  when  as  many  of  those,  who  are,  by  law,  made  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
at- ending,  as  it  may  be  found  possible  to  assemble. 

Jno.  B.  Robinson. 
Toronto,  23rd  of  March,  1846.  Visitor  of  King's  College. 
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The  following  Letter  from  the  Reverend  H.  J.  Grasett,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  School 
District  Number  8,  City  of  Toronto,  dated  the  27th  of  February,  1846,  was  read  : 

I  enclose  an  order  on  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  for  £10  beinw  the  amount  of  rent  for  the 
half  year  ending  1st  of  February  due  to  the  College  Council  from  the  Trustees  of  Common 
JSchool  District  No.  8,  Toronto. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  represent  to  the  Council  that  the  building  occupied  for 
the  purposes  of  the  School  is  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  to  beg,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  that 
the  Council  would  direct  an  inspection  of  the  same,  and  cause  such  repairs  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  i^ossible. 

H.  J.  Grasett. 
ToKONTO,  27th  of  February,  1846.  Chairman. 

The  architect  was  directed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  building  and  report  thereon. 

(No  further  business  of  special  interest  was  transacted.) 

May  9th,  1840.  As  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  Council,  that  a  Measure 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  similar  to  that  introduced  during  the  last 
Session  of  that  House,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  again,  to  defend  that  trust,  which  has  been 
committed  to  them,  and  endeavour  to  secure  to  posterity  the  benefits  of  this  Royal  foundation,  be 
it,  therefore, — 

1.  Resolvedi  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  following  Members ;  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  Professor  Beaveu  and  Doctor  John  King,  shall  be  appointed  to  jirepare  a 
Petition  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  praying  that  the  Council  may  he  heard,  at  the  Bar  of  that 
Honourable  House,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  and  property  of  this  University. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Petition  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Member  for  the  City  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  of  Assembly. 

3.  Resolved,  That  Counsel  shall  be  employed  to  defend  the  University  before  the  House  of 
Assembly  ;  and  also  before  the  Legislative  Council,  should  the  Measure  reach  the  Upper  House. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  same  Committee  shall  be  authorized  to  make  all  arrangements,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  conducting  the  defence  before  both  Houses,  and  that  the  same  Committee 
shall  have  power  also  to  make  arrangeme.its,  in  En^jland,  for  the  defence  of  the  privileges  and 
property  of  the  University,  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  appeal  for  protection  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

The  following  Letter  from  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Chancellor,  dated  6th  of  May,  1846, 
■was  read  : — 

I  am  commanded  by  the  Chancellor  to  request,  that  you  will  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  King's  College,  the  encosed  copy  of  a  Resolution,  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Council,  in  order  that  the  Returns  required  therein  may  be  furnished  for  the  inform- 
ation of  that  House  ;  to  which  His  Excellency  presumes  that  there  can  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  University. 

Montreal,  6th  May,  1846.  J.  M.  Hioginson. 

Private  Secretary. 

Enclosure  from  the  Legislative  Council,  dated  Moyiday  4th  May,  1846. 

Resolved,  That  an  Humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  General, 
praying  that  His  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  copies 
of  all  papers  and  corresp  >ndence  which  may  have  passed  between  the  Governor  General,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  and  the  Council  of  the  said  University,  since  the 
Union  of  the  Provinces,  relative  to  the  creation,  or  regulation,  of  offices,  or  appointments,  ia 
the  University,  or  Council,  with  any  schedule  of  salaries,  or  allowances,  connected  therewith, 
and  of  the  names  of  individuals  proposed  to  fill  the  same  ;  and  also  of  any  correspondence  which 
may  have  taken  place  between  the  Governor-General,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  aforesaid, 
and  any  individual  Member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Ordered,  That  such  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  who  are  Members  of  this  House  do 
wait  on  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  with  the  said  Address. 

•        (Attest.)  Charles  db  Lery, 

Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  Bursar  was  directed  to  search  the  Minutes  of  the  Council,  and  report  what  Documents 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Letter  and  Resolution. 

The  Prijicipal  of  Upper  Canada  College  reported  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Cosens,  Master 
of  the  Preparatory  School  of  that  Institution. 
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The  report  of  the  Architect,  on  the  state  of  The  Central  School  Hou«e,  was  read,  recom- 
mended an  outlay  on  its  repairs  of  £25.  The  outlay  was  sanctioned,— not  to  exceed  the  sum 
mentioned.     (No  other  business  of  importance  was  transacted.) 

May  16th,  1846.  The  four  Members  present  were  not  sufficient  to  form  a  quorum  ;  but  as 
the  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  sanction  the  sending  of  certain  Returns,  called  lor  by  His 
Excellency,  The  Chancellor  ;  and  the  Members  present,  no';  being  sufficient  to  form  a  quorum, 
m  order  to  expediate  their  transmission,  requested  and  obtained  the  aasen*,  of  the  Presideiit  to 
their  being  forwarded  on  Monday,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Committee,  as  conformable  to  the  request  of  His  Excellency. 

Note.  In  the  Letter  from  the  Bursar  to  the  Private  Socretar?  of  the  Chancellor,  transmit- 
ting these  Returns,  and  dated  the  18th  of  May,  1846,  the  Bursar  says  :  A  copy  of  the  Report  of 
the  College  Council,  on  irregularities  [of  Clerks]  in  the  Bursar's  office,  has  not  been  sent,  as  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  withhold  the  publication  of  it,  whilst  the  Chancery  Suit,  arising  out  of 
the  circumstances,  from  which  that  Report  originated  remains  undecided 

May  20th,  1846.  The  Bursar  submitted  a  list  of  such  Documents  and  Minutes  of  the  Coun- 
cil.as  ho  considered  to  fall  within  the  Scope  of  the  Private  Secretary's  Letter  of  the  6th  instant, 
and  as  directed  by  the  Council,  on  the  9th  instant  These  papers  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Returns,,* 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  (Mr.  F.W.  Barron),  Mrs. 
Cosens  was  appointed  Matron  of  the  Boarding  House  of  the  College. 

The  following  Letter  from  the  Private  Secretary  of  (he  Governor-General,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  King's  College,  dated  the  14th  of  May,  1846,  and  addressed  to  the  Pruicipal  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  was  read  :— 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  beforetheGovemor-General  your  Letter  of  the  9th  instant,  and 
am  directed  to  inform  you  that  His  Excellency  approves  of  your  recommendation,  and  accord- 
ingly nominates  Mr.  Walter  Stennett,  B.A.,  to  the  Mastership  in  Upper  Canada  College, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cosens  (for  the  present,)  and  subject  to  any  permanent  arrangements, 
which  the  interest  of  the  Institution  may  appear  to  require. 

Montreal,  14th  May,  1846.  J,  M.  Hioginson. 

Private  Secretary. 

Whereupon  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College  moved,  seconded  by  Vice-President 
McCaul,  That  Mr.  Walter  Stennett,  B.  A.,  shall  receive  the  temporary  appointment  to  the 
Third  Classical  Mastership  in  the  College,  subject  to  any  permanent  arrangement  which  the 
Interests  of  the  Institution  may  appear  to  require  ;  and  that  his  Salary  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
jfiloO  sterling  per  annum.  Carried. 

On  the  no  nination  of  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  the  Council  appointed  Mr. 
Stennett  to  the  office  of  Resident  Master  in  the  Boarding  House. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  the  Council  appointed  Mr. 
Michael  Barrett,  (Second  English  Master  in  the  College,)  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Inspecting 
Master  at  the  College  Boarding  House,  at  a  Salary  of  £25  Halifax  Currency  per  annum;— the 
sum  hitherto  allowed  for  that  duty.     (No  further  business  of  importance  was  transacted.) 

May  27th,  1846.     No  business  of  public  interest  was  transacted. 

June  24th,  1846.  The  following  Letter  from  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Governor- 
General,  as  Chancellor,  dated  the  2nd  of  June,  1846,  was  read  : 

In  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  King's  College  Council  of  the  20th  ultimo,  in  numbers 
9  and  10  of  these  Minutea,  an  expression  occurs,  which  appears  to  the  Chancellor  to  be  erron- 
eous, Hia  Excellency,  being  of  opinion  that,  in  both  Minutes  the  word  "  Chancellor  "  ought  to 
be  substituted  for  "  Principal,"  as  the  enactment,  establishing  Upper  Canada  College,  provided 
that  the  Master  thereof  shall  be  nonimated  by  the  Chancellor,  and  such,  it  is  understood  has 
heretofore  been  the  practice. 

You  are  requested  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  President  and  Council. 
Montreal,  2nd  of  June,  1846.  j.  M.  Hiqgin30n. 

Private  Secretary. 

Whereupon  the  Bursar  was  directed  to  return  the  following  answer  to  the  Chancellor's 
Private  Secretary,  which  he  did,  under  date  of  the  24th  of  June,  1816  :— 

In  reply  to  your  Letter  of  the  2nd  j?istant,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  Chancellor,  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  desire,  or  the  intention, 

*  The  Minutes  of  the  Council  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  contain  no  further  record  that  these 
Documents  sent  to  the  (iovernor-lxeneral  ;  neither  is  there  any  record,  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  that  they  were  ever  laid  before  that  Hoube. 
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of  the  Council,  tlwn,  in  any  way,  to  interfere  with  the  powers  vested  in  His  Excellency,  by  the 
Charter,  or  the  Act  of  1837,  amending  *he  sime.  On  reference  to  the  Act  you  will  observe 
that,  m  the  passage  relating  to  the  subject  of  your  Communication,  the  term  "  Tutors"  is  found 
by  which  the  Council  understood  to  be  "  Masters  engaged  in  teaching  "  ;-neither  of  those 
appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  is  to  be  in  this 
way  occupied,— the  duty  of  the  officers  to  which  they  were  appointed,  on  his  nomination,  is  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  the  Boarders,  when  not  in  attendance  on  the  Masters  in  the  College. 

u^'*®]Pi^"*'^P*^  motive  of  the  Council  for  adopting  the  course  which  they  pursued,  believing, 
as  they  did,  that  they  were  not  thereby  tresiwissing  on  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor,  was  the 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  those  Masters  feeling  that  they  owed  their  appointment  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Head  Master  of  the  Institution,  and  their  expectation   that,  thereby 
their  cordial  co-operation  with  him  might  be  secured.     ... 


Toronto,  24th  of  June,  1846. 


H.  Boys, 
Bursar  of  King's  College. 


The  following  Memorial  of  Mr.  Hugh  N.  Gwynne  was  read  :— 

To  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  The  President,  and  the  Council  of  King's  College. 

The  Memorial  of  Hugh  N.  Gwynne  sheweth, 

/^i  '^'^'l*,^"  ^^^  ^^^^  "^  ''^P"''  ^^^*'  y""*"  Memorialist  was  engaged  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Classical  Master  at  Upper  Canada  College,  upon  the  same  terms,  with  respect  to  r-alary,  as  the 
other  Classical  Masters  ;  r  ./ . 

That  your  Memorialist  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  aforesaid  until  the  Summer 
Vacation. 

That  your  Memorialist,  being  obliged  to  go  to  New  York  on  business,  during  the  vwcation, 
endeavored,  though  with  much  inconvenience,  to  be  at  his  post  when  the  business  of  the  College 
was  resumed  ;  ° 

That  your  Memorialist  having  been  unavoidably  detained  by  stormy  weather  on  the  Lake 
a  few  dnys  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  vacation,  found  on  his  return,  that  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Hams,  Principal,  having  waited  for  him  for  some  days,  had  appointed  another  in  his 
place. 

"rhat  your  Memorialist  is,  in  justice,  and  according  to  the  uniform  custom  of  the  College, 
entitled  to  the  full  salary  of  the  Quarter  ending  the  28th  September,  1834  ; 

That  your  Memorialist  having  received  £100  sterling,  by  order  of  the  Council,  immediately 
applied  for  the  Balance  due  to  him,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  will  appear  from  the  Journals  of  your 
Honourable  Council. 

That  your  Memorialist,  therefore  prays  your  Honourable  Council  will  order  that  there  be 
now  paid  to  hun  the  balance  due  on  October  lirst,  1834,  with  such  interest  on  such  balance  as 
the  law  allows. 


Toronto,  June  16th,  1846. 


Hugh  N.  Gwynne. 


The  case  was  deferred  for  further  information  in  regard  to  it. 

(No  further  business  of  importance  was  transacted.) 

June  30th  1846.  Mr.  Hugh  N.  Gwynne's  case  was  again  taken  into  consideration  when  it 
was  moved  by  Doctor  Beaven,  the  Dean,  and  seconded  by  Professor  Croft,  that  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident and  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College  be  a  Committee  to  obtain  further  information 
upon  Mr.  Gwynne  s  Memorial  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Council.  Carried.  The  President 
dissenting  to  any  proceedings  in  this  case,  as  it  was  disposed  of  twelve  years  ag  ■.,  when  all  the 
facts  were  fresh  and  before  the  Council.     (No  other  business  of  public  interest  was  transacted.) 

July  7th  1846.  Moved  by  the  President  and  seconded  by  the  Vice-President,  That  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  building  of  the  South  West  Wing  of  the  University  should  be 
immediately  commenced,  as  contemplated  by  Statute,  Chapter  VI  ;  Section  2  and  that,  with  a 
view  thereto,  the  Bursar  report  the  portion  of  the  £18,000  remaining  unexpended,  and  the  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  the  above  desirable  object  into  effect.     Gamed. 

(No  other  business  of  special  interest  was  transacted.) 

JiUy  17th,  1846.  The  Bursar,  in  compliance  with  the  Minutes  passed  at  the  last  Meeting 
of  the  Couueil  reported  on  "The  ways  a'.)d  uieaus"  for  building  the  South  West  Wing  of  thi 
I  niversity  in  the  Queen  s  Park.  The  Repoit  which  was  received  stated  in  eflect  that  if  the 
bighteen  Thousand  Pounds,  (£18,000.)  appropriated  in  1842  for  erecting  both  wings  of  the 
University  Build/ng- only  Ji/f  Thousand  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-six  Pounds,  Twelve  Shillings 
and  four  pence,  (£5,186.12.4,)  remains  unexpended.      This,  together  with  Two  Thousand  Five 
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Hundred  and  Sevonty-six  Pounds,  Thirteen  Shillings  and  throe  i)ence,  (£2,576.13.3.)  paid  for 
stone,  makes  the  sum  available  for  erecting  the  Si.uth  Wost  Wing  of  tlie  University  Building 
to  be  Seven  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  "and  Sixty  Three  Pounds.  Fivo  Shillings  and  seven 
pon^e,  (£'7.7fi3.6.7  J— being  within  about  Forty  J'ounds,  (£4(t,)  of  the  CHtimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed  South  West  Wing. 


Old  Kino's  College,   Queen's  Park,  Toronto. 

Whereupon,  it  was  moved  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Beaven,  Dean,  seconded  by  Professor 
Croft,  That  it  is  highly  expedient  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to 
the  claimi  which  the  College  Council  would  respectfully  urge  to  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of 
the  munificient  provisions  of  One  Thousand  pounds  (£1,000)  sterling  a  year  made  by  His 
Majesty  George  IV,  in  1828,  for  the  erection  of  the  Buildings  of  the  University,*  and  that  the 
following  Members  of  the  Council  form  a  Committee  to  draft  a  Memorial  to  the  Governor- 
General  on  the  subject,  videlicet,  The  Vice-President,  McCaul,  The  Dean,  Doctor  Beaven, 
Professor  William  C.  Gwynne.     Carried. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  Mr.  Hugh  N.  Gwynne's  case  made  their  report— which  Report 
was  received  and  adopted. 

Whereupon  it  was  moved  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Beaven,  Dean,  seconded  by  Professor 
Croft,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  on  the  Case  of  Mr.  Hugh  N. 
Gwynne,  he  be  paid  the  balance  of  his  salary  as  deputy  of  the  second  Classical  Master  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  1834.     Carried. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  McCaul,  Vice  President ;  recommended  that  a  Calendar  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  annually  published,  commencing  with  the  present  year ;  which  recommendation 
being  approved,  the  Vice  President  undertook  to  prepare  it  and  superintend  its  publication. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Beaven  and  Professor  Croft,  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  best  mode  of  protecting  the  College  Avenue  from  trespass  by  persons  who  have 
not  authority  to  pass  in  carriages  through  it.    (No  other  business  of  interest  was  transacted.) 

Jidy  29th,  1846.     No  business  of  public  interest  was  transacted. 

August  26th,  1846.     As  no  quorum  was  present  no  business  was  transacted. 

October  17th,  1846.     At  this  Meeting  the  following  Scholarships  were  established,  videlioit : — 

Three  for  each  of  the  Districts  of  Ui)per  Canada. 

Sis  for  Upper  Cuiiada  College. 

Six  for  the  University  of  King's  College. 

•  For  a  brief  history  of  this  Grant,  see  page  228  of  the  Second  Volume  of  this  Documentary 
History. 
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P.v  Tt5  *  ^^«  ^-  ^•-  ^'"■'■""'  ^'""cipal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  seconded  bv  the 
Reverend  Professor  Beavon.  it  w«8  agreed,  that  the  Boys  of  that  College  be  iUow.d  to  wear  a 
College  Cap.      (No  other  busmesa  of  a  public  nature  waH  transacted.) 

October  mh  m>'.  The  following  Letter  from  the  acting  Civil  Sooretary  of  the  Governor 
General,  dated  the  31af  <    August   1846,  was  read  :-  v,overnor 

I  am  directed  by  t:,eGovornor.General  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  of  the 
it^t  '1  r"*'  ""f  \"  '"^"""  ^""'J"  "^'i^'^'  '^^'  «'«  Excellency  approves  of  Jour  recommen  W 
SI  m''T'1'"^'^^'^T"'w^^^'c;  ^^'^^'^^  «*■■  ^'  Second  English  Master,  to  the  Sd 
Sda  Sege?  ^^'  "  ""'  ^•^•'  '"  '^"  Third  Classical  Mastership  in  Ui%Z 

Montreal.  31st  of  August,  184fi.  .    (in  the  absenc^of^t^  cl;!!  Secretary). 

Moved  by  Mr.  F.  W   Barron,  the  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  seconded  by  Vice- 
President  McCaul.  that,  m  furtherance  of  the  (Jhancelloi's  nomination  of  M^  Waker  StennS. 
B.A     to  the  third  CassicalMastersh.p,  and  Mr.  Michael  Barrett  to  the  first  English  Mastership 
m  Upper  CmiadaCollego,  the  Council  confirms  those  gentlemen  in  the  respective  •situations 
Carried.     (No  other  huMnoss  of  importance  was  transacted.)  situations. 

November  7th,  18>j6.     No  buc'ness  of  public  interest  was  transacted. 
November  12th,  1846.     No  business  of  special  interest  was  transacted. 

November  IGth  mo.  The  Vice  President  submitted  the  Regulations  of  the  University, 
follows  —  ^^""''S*^  ''•"^  District  Scholarships  as  agreed  to  on  the  17th  of  October,  1846,  as 

i^  J'}^li^ff°^''''vi^  \^  ""^f^^^i  ^^•"  1'"^''°  Examination,  and  the  proficiency  manifested  at 
It,  to  be  the  sole  qualification  for  election,  exoept  as  hereafter  providedr 

T^.,t~V'^  subjects  of  the  Examinaticn  to  be  portions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  and 
Matheinatics  appointed  for  each  year  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  L^niversity  of  King's  Colletre 
and  published,  at  least,  ten  months  before  the  Examination  ^    »^ouege, 

^y.Jar^J'L^^'fl^^^f-^''}l^''^''T^^  to  merit.-the  names  of  those 

elected  to  be  published  in  the  order  in  which  they  shall  have  been  placed,  and  the  Institutions, 
or  Tutors,  at  which,  or  by  whom,  respectively,  each  has  been  educated,  to  be  specified. 

4. -No  Candidate  is  to  be  elAfced  a  Scholar,  unless  he  shall  have  been  placed  in  the  first 
class,  in  one  department  (either  C  assies,  or  Mathematics,)  and  not  lower  than  the  fourth  class 
in  the  other,  (either  .Mathematics,  or  Classics). 

5.— The  first  in  the  first  Class,  in  each  department,  to  be  elected  University  Scholars. 

6.— If  two  competitors  shall  be  equal,  the  only  ground  of  preference  to  be  :-(l)  greater 

ril,>f  5f  ^X  ."°\*^'''Y^T?\!t^l*"^^l'';7(2)  higher  standing  in  the  department  of 
Classics,  (3),  or  having  been  educated  at  the  District  Grammar  School. 

ff  JfT^'^^l  *^®  ""J?"  '■^9""**«?  for  eligibility  to  be-that  the  parents,  or  guardians,  of  those  who 
oflfer  themselves  as  Candidates  for  District  Scholarships  shall  have  resided  in  their  Districts  dur- 
ing the  year  previous  to  the  Examination  ;-that  the  Candidates  shall  have  received  instruction 
within  the  Districts  whose  Scholarships  they  desire  to  obtain,  during  the  same  period,  and  that 
they  produce  certificates  of  good  conduct  from  the  Principal,  Head  Master,  or  Tutor,  under 
whose  charge  they  have  been.  '    '*"""*»  """^^^ 

-Candidates  for  the  Upper  Canada  College  Scholarships  are  to  be  required  to  produce  cer- 
tificates of  a  tendance  at  that  Institution  for  the  year  previous,  and  of  good  conduct,  signed  by 
the  Principal  ;  the  above  certificates  to  be  lodged  with  the  Registrar  of  the  University  at  least 
one  fortnight  before  the  date  of  Examination—  s      »    "^  tne  university,  at  leaat 

8. -If  any  District  Grammar  School  shall  be  without  a  Candidate,  possessing  the  above 

requisites   the  vacancy  may  be  hlled  by  electing  the  highest,  in  standing.  Wherever  educated^of 

eriod    "      '^    '^  ^         parents,  or  guardians,  have  resided  in  that  District  during  the  required 

*inn  ^;w  ^h  ^°^°^*"*^'f  »>•«  to  ^«A^ld  for  three  years,  during  good  behaviour,  and,  on  condi- 
tion, that  the  requisite  terms  should  be  kept,  and  the  requisite  Examinations  passed  in  due  order 

OctoM4?,-i"dSirl^^^^^^  Regulations,  to  take  place  in  the  first  week  in 

THomer  :  Iliad,  Book  I. 
Greek  ...     <  Homer :  Odyssey,  Book  IX. 
J  Xenophon  :  Anabasis,  Book  I. 

l^Lucian  :  Vita,  Charon  and  Timon, 
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Latin, 


Virgil  :  -^neid,  Book  II. 
SalluBt :  Bell,  Catilin. 
Horace  :  Odea,  Book  I. 
Ovid  :  Fasti,  B4M>k  I. 
_  Translation  into  Latin  :  Verse  and  Pfoae. 

(Arithmetic. 
Euclid  :  Books  I,  II,  III.  IV,  DeBnitiona  of  V  and  VL 
Algebra  :  Quadratic  £f|uation8  tnclusive. 

Whereupon  it  was  moved  by  Doan  Boaven,  and  seconded  by  Professor  Croft,  that  thi  se 
Regulations,  brought  forward  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  University,  for  the  election  of 
Scholars  in  this  UniverHity,  be  adopted,  as  now  amended.     Carried. 

The  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Mr.  F.  W,  Barron,  submitted  the  resignations  of 
Messieurs  Walter  Stennett  and  Michael  Barrett  of  the  ottices  respectively  of  Resident  Master  of 
the  College  Boarding  Hall,  and  Inspecting  Master  of  that  Establishment.  These  resignationK 
were  referred  to  the  Reverend  Doctor  McCaul  and  Mr.  Barron  to  report  thereon. 

(No  other  business  of  special  interest  was  transacted.) 

November  25th,  18Ift>,  The  Committee  appointed  at  cho  last  Meeting  on  the  Boarding  House 
vacancies  reported  that  the  duty  of  superintending  the  pupils  in  the  Bearding  House,  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Third  Classical  Master,  (who  shall  reside  in  the  Boarding  House),  the  French 
Master,  and  the  First  and  Second  English  Master, -^who  shall  each  receive  the  sum  of  Twelve 
pounds,  ten  shillings  Halifax  currency  each  per  annum.  (No  other  business  of  importance  wa» 
transacted  ) 

X>eo«mber  Srd,  1846.  The  Committee  appointed  in  regard  to  the  right  oi  paHiw  to  uqe  the 
College  Avenue  made  a  preliminary  rept>rt  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  Committee  appointed  on  the  17th  of  June,  1846,  to  examine  the  subject  of  trespasser 
on  the  College  Aveuue,  and  to  offer  recommendations  thereon,  have  given  the  subject  all  the 
consideration  in  their  power,  but  find  themselves  as  yet  unable  to  offer  any  definite  reoommei«vl 
ations,  from  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  ought  to  Ixise  those  reoonnnend- 
atioDS.  In  order  to  make  their  difficulties  intelligible,  it  may  be  proper  to  enter  into  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  Avenue  and  Grounds. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  these  two  without  reference  to  each  other ;  but  the  main 
Avenue  (from  Queen  Street)  differs  from  the  others  and  from  the  rest  of  the  grounds,  in  this 
respect,  that  some  parties  claim  a  legal  right  of  access  to  the  main  avenue,  whilst  all  access  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  grounds  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  authoriti-  of  King's  Col- 
lege. 

8.  It  must  be  first  understood,  that  the  public  in  general  ham  free  aooess,  on  horse-back 
and  in  carriage,  to  the  Avenue,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Grounds,  during  the  time  when 
the  gatos  remain  unlocked,  i.e.,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  from  ti  to  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  according  to  the  season,  excepting  on  Sundays,  and  on  those  days,  on  which  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  grounds  thinks  it  piudent  to  lock  the  gates  of  the  Main  Avenue,  during  rainy 
weather,  to  prevent  it  from  being  too  much  cut  up.  From  the  Northern  portion  of  the  grounds, 
the  public  are  entirely  excluded,  excepting  as  foot  passengers. 

There  are,  however,  three  classes  of  persons  having  access  to  the  Avenue  and  grounds,  by 
means  of  Keys,  at  those  times  and  places,  at  which  the  public  are  excluded  : — 

(1)  King's  College,  as  a  Body,  and  its  Members,  according  to  any  regulations  its  Authorities 
may  choose  to  establish.  At  the  present  time  the  Members  of  the  University,  who  have  access 
are  :  the  President,  the  Professors,  and  three  Members  of  Convocation  ;  vid«3licet :  the  Princi- 
pal of  Upper  Canada  College,  the  Bursar  and  Doctor  Hodder.  These  have  free  access  to  all  the 
grounds,  by  means  of  Keys,  excepting  where  the  gate  at  the  top  of  the  Main,  (Queen  Street), 
Avenue  is  closed  ;  at  which  time  access  to  the  grounds  beyond  can  be  gained  only  through  the 
Yonge  Street  Avenue.  The  Professor  in  residence,  however,  whose  duties  require  him  to  pass 
to  and  fro  between  the  new  building  and  the  Town,  at  least  twice  every  day, — finding  that,  on 
some  occasion,  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  punctually  at  the  hour  of  their  commence- 
ment when  rompelled  to  go  round  by  the  Yonge  Street  Avenue,  has  procured  a  Key  of  the  gate 
at  the  top  of  the  Avenue,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency. 

(2)  The  second  class,  having  access  to  the  Avenue  and  Grounds,  consists  of  those  parties, 
who  claim,  as  representHt?ves,  or  tenants,  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  grounds  adjoining 
the  Main  Avenue.  The  parties  at  present  availing  themselves  of  this  claim  appear  to  be  the 
Law  Society,  and  Mr.  Layton  of  Caer  Howell,  whose  right  of  access  to  this  Avenue  alone  is  not 
denied  by  the  College  Council,  and  these  parties  are  accordingly  furnished  with  Keys. 
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cretiS  o?tL'S47crncS  """  "  ''"*  "'  ^'"'^  "''^  '^"^^  ^^  ''^  Koy..-Holely  »t  the  di- 

whioh  would.  „„  doubt,  L  ;CSd  hySL  CouS^.  iZ.T  """"  '""''  •^*'''  "^''' 

to  Ihcu  -without  giviuB  uunoMMMv  oiolT,  ,,™  „!     t      il'^V,'*  ''","""•  ""'  ""''""^ 

the  preservation  of  the  Avenue  and  Grounds      '"''"''"•  '"'^'^'''^  ^'^*»  "  absolutely  necessary  for 

the  pS;,"S^^^^^^  d^^nl.  „,„,„„  „  to 

grounds  shoulcf  be  kept  private  so  far  as  can  be  lecallv  doL  nr  ^kIi,'  X  ^*>t  ^  ♦^"e  College 
open  to  the  public  so?ar^a,  can  be  done  rhSS/rtltrtoThlpt'j^'rJy^^^^  "'^"^'  "^  ''•^"^ 
Toronto,  3rd  of  December,  1846.  t 

December  SOth,  1846.     No  business  of  public  importance  was  transacted. 
STATISTICAL  TABLEfe  RELATING  TO  TKE  FINANCES  OP  KINGS  COLLEGE. 

The  following  twelve  Statistical  Tables,  relating  to  the  finances  of  Kin-^'s 
College  University,  up  to  the  end  of  1846,  were  prepared  by  the  Bursar  of  the 
University,  and  the  originals  are  in  his  handwriting.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  laid  before  the  King's  College  Council,  or  the  Legislature,  but  from 
their  apparently  complete  and  elaborate  character,  they  must  have  been  prepared 
tor  some  special  purpose-probably  in  connection  with  the  proposed  University 
Legislation  of  1847.  The  first  Table  exhibits,  at  a  glance,  what  was  the  actual 
state  of  the  University  endown.ent  during  each  year,  from  1828  to  the  end  of 
1846.     The  remaining  Tables  explain  themselves. 

Statistical  Financial  Table  of  King's  College  University,  Number  I. 
State  of  the  Endo«rmont  of  King's  College  University,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1846. 

The  Oiiginal  Endowment  consisted  of  .  . .  99=  q.a 

f\c  i.1.-    in  J  ,  ^^■i,y44    acres. 

Ut  this  Endowment  there  was  sold 128  5]7i     " 

Remaining  on  hand  unsold   97  ^gg^     " 

Lands  on  Lease ai  q«« 

ol,.-5bb    acres. 

Unoccupied  Lands lG,OuOi     " 

97,426J     " 
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Pariiculara  of  Sale  a  made  during  18£S-184G. 


\l 


Year. 

Acres  sold. 

Proceeds  of  Sales. 

Average  sales 
per  acre. 

Total  amount  of  SalcH 

at  the  oxpiriition 

of  each  year. 

1828 

81 
93 
69 
65 
76 

110 
67 

126 
47 
63 
20 
40 
3 
46 
77 
79 
40 
34 
32 

3,067 

11,863 

8,670 

8,331 

8,881 

13,568 

7  642 

1&,088 

4,985 

6,132 

2  154 

4,358 

360 

4,717 

7,504 

7, 723  J 

3,836 

2,743 

8,906 

£ 
3,663 

12,994 
9,492 
9,449 
9,JI06 

16,790 
8,731 

14,488 
6,764 
7,190 
3,104 
6,770 
318 
7,167 

12,378 

12,363 
5,tK)7 
4,560 
6,561 

8. 

10 

6 

0 

7 

16 

10 

12 

0 

6 

7 

10 

2 

16 

11 

8 

0 

17 

6 

0 

3 

14 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
6 
0 
3 
6 
1 
6 

10 
0 

11 

6 

H.  &  d. 
23/  0 
21/11 
21/  1 
22/  8 
22/  4 
23/  3 
23/  5 
16'  0 
23/  1 
23/  4 
25/  3i 
26/  6 
18/  2? 
30/  4| 
32/10| 
32/  0 
30/  9 
33/  3 
33/  7 

£ 

3.666 

16,650 

26,142 

36,592 

46,497 

61,288 

70,020 

84,508 

90,262 

97,452 

10%  667 

106,327 

106,645 

113,813 

I      126,191 

1     138,564 

1     144,462 

1      149.0'23 

155,574 

1 

1 
1 

1 

H. 

10 

16 

15 

2 

17 

7 

0 

0 

5 

12 

2 

4 

19 

11 

19 

19 

17 

17 

3 

d, 
0 

1829 

0 

1830 

0 

1831 

6 

1832 

6 

1833 

e 

1834 

0 

1835 

0 

1836 

1837 

0 
3 

1838 

3 

1839 

1840 

9 

1841 

0 

1842 

6 

1843 

7 

1844 

1 

1846 

1 

1846 

11 

128,617^ 

166,574 
103,218 

24/  2i 

Amount  collected 

Balance  due 

62,366 

9 

6 

1H4« 


M. 

d. 

10 

0 

16 

0 

16 

0 

2 

6 

17 

6 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

12 

S 

2 

3 

4 

9 

19 

0 

11 

0 

19 

ft 

19 

r 

17 

1 

17 

1 

3 

u 
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SiATisiicAL  Financial  Table,  Number  III. 
Estimate  of  the  Establishment  of  Kivg's  College  for  the  year  184.7. 


Names. 


His  Excellency  the  Right  Honour- 
able James,  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,  Governor  General  . . 

The  Honourabl'  Pvight  Reverend 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 

The  Reverend  John  McOaul,  LL.D. 

The  Reverend  John  McCaul,  LL.  D. 

The  Reverend  James  Beaven,  D.  D. 

The  Reverend  James  Beaven.  D.D. 

The  Reverend  James  Beaven,  D.D. 

Henry  H.  Croft,  Esquire 


Nature  of  Office  in  the  University. 


Chancellor 


William  C.  Gwynne,  Esquire,  M.B. 

John  King,  Esquire,  M.D 

William  H.  Blake,  Esquire,  B.  A  . . 
William  R.  Beaumont,  Esquire .... 
George  Herrick,  Esquire,  M.D  ... . 

W.  B.  Nicol,  Esquire 

Henry  Sullivan,  Esquire 

Henry  Sullivan,  Esquire 


The  Reverend  Robert  Murray,  M.  A. 

Lucius  O'Brien,  Esquire 

Jacob  Hirschfelder,  Esquire 

Seven  B.  A.'s 

Thomas  Young,  Esquire    

Mr.  John  Wedd 

Mr.  Percy  Marling  

Mr.  James  Patterson   

Mr.  James  Cody 


Mr.  Daniel.  Orris 

Mr.  William  Morrow   , 

Mr.  Doodes  King 

Mr.  Margaret  Powell   , 

Mr.  William  Davidson 

Mr.  George  Stewart 

Mr.  Robert  Colby 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 

Mr.  Christopher  Drew 

Female  Servants  in  the  New  Build- 
ing    


President 

Vice  President 

Professor  of  Classics,  etcetera 

Dean,  Professor  of  Divinity,  etcetera .... 

Chaplain 

Resident  Professor 

Proctor,    and    Professor    of  Chemistry, 

etcetera 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology    . . 

Professor  of  Medicine 

Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  Surgery 

Professor  of  Midwifery 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  etcetera  . . . 

Professor  of  Practical  Anatomy   

Professor  of  Practical  Anatomy  for  extra 

duty  

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 

Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  German 

Sub.  Librarians  and  Markers 

Architect 

Superintendent  of  the  Grounds   

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  . 
Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Assistant  to  the   Professor  of  Practical 

Astronomy    

Steward  and  Bedel 

Messenger 

Bell  Ringer 

Door  Keeper    

Butler  in  the  New  Building 

Porter  in  the  New  Building 

Servant  in  the  Anatomical  Theatre 

Two  Labourers  on  the  Grounds   


Salaries. 


277 
566 
666 
100 
50 

500 
222 
222 
111 
222 
222 
222 
277 

66 
500 


s. 


132 

200 

91 

52 

62 

60 
75 
40 
40 
50 
52 
40 
40 

80 

33 
£5,132 


15 
11 
11 

0 
0 

0 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
15 

11 
0 


0 
0 
5 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 

0 


7 
1 
1 
0 
0 

0 
6 

6 
2 
6 
5 

6 

7 

1 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1846 


3. 

d. 

is 

'"'7 

11 

1 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

4 

5 

2 

2 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

15 

7 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Sundry  Expenditures. 


House  Rent  of  Professors  

Labour  on  the  Grounds,  by  Contract 

Extra  labour  about  the  Buildings,  etcetera 

Wood 

Insurances 

Library,  apparatus  and  contingencies"  of  the'different  departments 
Land  Tax  on  about  20,000  acres  at  Ud.  per  acre 

Contingencies  of  every  description 

Cost  of  Repairs 


£ 

s. 

275 

0 

206 

0 

100 

0 

200 

0 

98 

0 

300 

0 

125 

0 

764 

16 

300 

0 

£7,500 

0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


Statistical  Financial  Statement  Table,  Number  IV. 
Establishment  of  Bursar's  Office  for  the  Year  J 847. 


Names. 


Henry  Boys,  M.D 

Mr.  Alan  Cameron 

Mr.  David  Gilkinson    . . . 
Mr.  Richard  Brassington 


Nature  of  Office. 


Stationery,  Postage  and  all  Contin- 
gencies   


Bursar  and  Register 

Senior  Clerk 

Second  Clerk    ... 
Third  Clerk 


Salaries. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

400 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

925 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

ei,025 

0 

0 

Statistical  Financial  Table,  Number  V. 
State  of  the  Endowment  of  Upper  Canada  College  on  the  31st  of  December,  1846. 

Statement  of  the  Original  Endowment. 

By  Grant,  dated  the  16th  of  November,  1832   20  000  «nr«. 

By  Grant,  dated  the  14th  of  July,  1834  ...       i 'SS  f '^^'• 

By  Grant,  dated  the  16th  of  May'.  1835    . ! ! ! ! ' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  ] ! !      42HI0  ZTs. 

Difference  on  an  exchange  of  some  land  with  Government ....      ^^'S  acres! 

Number  of  acres  sold "oTo^i 

^l,.506i  acres. 

Remaining  on  hand ,10  kkaa 

Number  of  acres  on  Lease 5  seei; "  *        '^^°^  ^'"'®'- 

Number  of  acres  Unoccupied .'    S7^^       42,5504  acres. 

Squal;^7onfa^Lg'Nt?cllT(tre'  ste'oTtrc'  ,1^  ^^ ^'7^^  Blo^^TX^alled  "  Russell 
N!,vember,  1829,  wiVCc^rin  Toronto  cont^^^^  28th  of 

six  building  Int.,  the  particulars  of  Xch  Je  heSr  s^^^^^^^^^    '  ^'"  '"''•  ^'''^'^  '"*"  "^^'y 

Hou:ef;TnlBte^^ 

Adelaule  Street,  between  Church  and  Nelson   (nLrrvis?)streetsl'  ^°'*''  '"^'  "^  '^'  P''^^^"* 

y 


lii 


^i 
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Particulars  of  the  sales  of  the  Original  Eiuiowment  of  Upper  Canada  College  from  1832  to  IS^O. 


Year. 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


Amount  collected. 
Amount  outstand- 
ing   


u 


^1 


2 

5 

15 

18 

10 

7 

9 

107 

1 

1 

11 

9 

2 

3 

1 


Acres  sold. 


200 

697 
2,280 
1,304 

682 

800 

908 
11,502 

100 

100 
1,003^ 

917 

270 

455 
87t^ 


Proceeds  of  Sales. 


21,306i^ 


£ 
140 
613 

1,830 
941 
626 
700 
937 

8,210 
75 
75 

1,168 

1,459 
427 
568 
175 


£17,947 
£11,415 


£6,532 


s. 
0 

10 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 

17 
7 

10 

15 
8 


15       6 
12 


10 


•c 

a, 
« 


Shillings 
&  pence 
14/0 
17/17i 
16/0  I 
14/5  J 
18/4  i 
17/6 
20/7  I 
14/3  \ 
15/0 
15/0 
23/3 
31/11 
31/0 
25/0 
40/0 


h 


Total  amount  of  fcale» 
at  the  expiration 
of  each  year. 


£ 

s. 

140 

0 

753 

10 

2,582 

10 

3,524 

10 

4,150 

12 

4,850 

12 

5,787 

12 

13.997 

17 

14,072 

17 

14,147 

17 

15,316 

15 

16,776 

2 

17,203 

12 

17,772 

7 

17,947 

15 

Particulars  of  the  Town  Lots  in  Block  D,  and  their  Sales. 

Original  number  of  Lots ■ ^^ 

Number  of  Lots  sold - 29 

Lots  remaining  in  hand,  leased,  or  unoccupied 7 

Amount  for  which  the  Twenty-nine  Lots  have  been  sold £4,204    5    0 

Amount  collected 1.586    6    0 

Amount  outstanding  £2,618  19    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
ft 
6 
6 
ft 
6 
0 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 


1846 


8. 

d. 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

17 

ft 

17 

ft 

17 

ft 

]6 

0 

2 

ft 

12 

ft 

7 

ft 

15 

ft 
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Stattstical  Financial  Table,  Number  VII. 
An  Estimate  of  the  Establishment  of  Upper  Canu  la  College,  for  the  year  18}fl. 


Names. 


Frederick  W.  Barron,  Esquire,  M.A. . . . 
The  Reverend  Henry  Scadding,  M.A. . . 

The  Reverend  W.  H.  Ripley,  B.A 

Walter  Stennet,  Esquire,  M.  A 

The  Reverend  George  Maynard,  M.  A . . . 

Mr.  J.  P.  De  la  Haye 

Mr.  Michael  Barrett 

Mr.  John  Gouinlock 

Mr.  J.  G.  Howard 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Phillips,  D.D. . . 

Mrs.  Mary  Cosena 

Three  Masters 

Mr.  Samuel  Alderdice 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Principal , . . 

First  Classical  Master 

P  cond  Classical  Master 

Third  Classical  Master 

Mathematical  Master 

French  Master 

First  English  Master 

Second  English  Master 

rieometrical  Drawing  Master. . 

Retiring  Allowance 

Matron  of  the  Boarding  House 
Inspectors  of  the  Boarding  House 
Porter 


Salaries. 

£ 

s. 

555 

11 

333 

6 

333 

6 

166 

13 

333 

6 

277 

15 

194 

8 

138 

17 

111 

2 

111 

2 

75 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

£2,730 

10 

Various  Charges  atui  Expetuiitu/res,  1847 

Exhibitions 

Prizes 

Stationery 

Repairs 

Insurances  

Wood  and  all  contingencies 

Land  Tax,  about  38,500  acres,  at  l^d.  each    


102 

0 

80 

0 

60 

0 

150 

0 

66 

0 

170 

17 

241 

12 

£3,600 

0 

0 
8 
8 
4 
8 
6 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
4 

6 
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s. 

d. 

11 

0 

6 

8 

6 

8 

13 

4 

6 

8 

15 

6 

8 

8 

17 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

4 

12 

6 

0 

0 

Statistical  Financial  Table,  Number  VIII. 
Particulars  of  the  Scholars  of  Upper  Canada  College,  from  the  year  1839  to  1846. 


Number  of  Scholars. 


Day  Boys.    Boarders. 


37 
46 
63 

58 

59 
62 
49 
49 

50 
54 
52 
50 

55 
67 
50 
59 

63 
64 
59 
56 


Free 
ScholaiH. 


3 
3 


3 
4 
4 

4 

3 
6 
6 
6 


Total. 


162 
154 
158 
170 

166 
165 
144 
129 

131 
135 
137 
129 

153 
156 
157 
168 

189 
187 
176 
174 


62 

16 

180 

51 

15 

182 

61 

15 

170 

46 

20 

178 

32 

15 

151 

32 

21 

165 

33 

22 

159 

36 

29 

163 

37 

26 

163 

36 

25 

164 

36 

23 

165 

46 

25 

192 
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Statistical  Financial  Table,  Number  IX. 
Particulars  of  the  Dues  of  Upper  Canada  College  from  18S9  to  1346,  both  years  included. 


Year. 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


Tuition 
Fees. 


£ 
1,154 
1,206 
1,000 
1,167 
1,348 
1,376 
1,079 
1,177 


10  0 

6'  0 

10  0 

lo:  0 

6   3 
15   0 


Boarding 

House  Dues. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1,038 

16 

8 

1,210 

7 

6 

1,176 

17 

6 

1,36010 

0 

1,426   0 

0 

1,323   0 

0 

906   0 

0 

None. 

Buoks. 


£ 

411 

397 

361 

495 

462 

None. 

None. 

None. 


Ornamental 

Drawing. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

10 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Hebrev 

V  and 

German. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

27 

16 

0 

28 

10 

0 

34 

16 

0 

44 

7 

6 

33 

6 

0 

Total  Fees 
and  Dues. 


£ 
2,614 
2,857 
2,583 
3,050 
3,265 
2,733 
2,029 
1,211 


d. 
4 
8 
2 

11 
8 
0 
9 
0 


Statistical  Financial  Table  Number  X. 

The  Collectors  General  Statement  oj  the  Dues  of  Uppei  Ganadi,  College,  from  the  Second  Quarter  of 

18S9,  to  the  end  of  18^6. 


n 


Dues  Returned  for  Collecting. 


Old  arrears  to  be  collected  . 
New  arrears  to  be  collected  , 


Amount. 


£ 

4,081 

19,608 


£2^,689  13 


How  Disposed  of. 


Collected    and    paid    into  the 
Bank  of  Upper  Canada  : 

£  8.  d. 
Old  arrears  ..  1,823  16  10 
New  arrears..  14, 23(>    11      8 

Paid  to    Bursar          JoUector 
De  la  Haye 

Nine     years     petty    disburse- 
ments   

Percentage    to    new  Collector 
from  J  uly  to  December,  1846 

Remaining  uncollected  : 

Old  arrears £2,257.9.1 

New  arrears 3,096.5.4 

In  the  Collector's  hands  on  the 
31  St  of  December,  1846   


Amount. 


£ 

8. 

16,000 

8 

536 

12 

1,683 

16 

13 

4 

6,352 

14 

43 

16 
13 

£23,689 

6 

9 

10 

5 
3 
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B. 

d. 

14 

13 

4 

57 

10 

8 

83 

6 

2 

50 

11 

11 

65 

19 

8 

33 

5 

0 

29 

13 

9 

11 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

CO 

8 

6 

35 

12 

6 

83 

16 

9 

13 

4 

10 

52 

14 

5 

43 

16 

3 

89 

13 

2 

Statistioai  Financial  Tablk  Number  XI. 

An  Estimate  of  the  Amts  of  King's  College  and  Upper  Caimda  College  on,  the  Slat  of 

December,  1846. 


Particulars. 


Assets,  as  shown  in  the  account  of  King's  College  Financial  Table.  Num- 
ber XII 

Assets  as  shown  in  the  account  of  Upper ' cknada  Coilsgeiin  Financial 
Table,  Number  VI   

Increased  value  on  Three  Welland  Canal  bebentuVes  .....!... 

Proceeds  of  Land  outstanding.  Table  Number  XII ............... 

Interest  thereon,  outstanding.  Table  Number  XII 

Rents  in  arrear.  about  £14,9U0,  much  of  this  irrecoverable! 

Dues  to  Upper  Canada  College  and  in  arrear,  £5,352.14.5.     See  Table' Num- 
ber X,  much  irrecoverable,  say 

Lands  under  Lease  of  King's  College.  81,366  acres,"  Table"  Number  I   .. 

^  do  do  U.  C.  C5,366,%,  Table  Number  V,  @  258  Od. 

Lands  unoccupied  K.  C.  16,060^  acres.  Table  Number  I  .  )       ,  ^    „ 
do  do         U.  C.  C.  37,184t^,  Table  Number  V. .  P*^  ^^«-^   

Town  lots  in  Block  D,  (unsold),  worth  about 

The  Grounds  and  Buildings  of  the  Universitj  and  Upper  Canada  College 
Buildmgs,  Materials,  etcetera,  th«.  Library,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
apparatus,  Surgical  Instruments.  Fittings  of  Chapel,   Lecture  Rooms 
etcetera  ' 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENCY  OF  KINO'S  COLLEOE  UNIVERSITY— AN  EPISODE.— 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1842,  Sir  Charles  Ragot,  Governor  General,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kind's  College,  Toronto,  appointed  the  Rever- 
end John  McCaul,  LL.D  ,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature,  Belles  Lettres  Rhetoric 
and  Logic  in  that  University.  He  also  appointed  him,  at  the  same  time,  Vice- 
President  of  the  University.  This  latter  appointment  was  made  under  the 
alleged  authority  of  the  University  Statutes,  and  passed  on  the  4th  of  April,  1840. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  this  appointment  was  referred  to  the  Honour- 
able Messieurs  Robert  Baldwin  and  James  C.  Small,  as  Crown  Officers,  for  report. 
Their  Report,  dated  the  23rd  of  November,  1842,  stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
University  Statute,  Chapter  IV  of  1840,  under  which  the  Vice  President  was 
appointed,  was  "clearly  bad, as  it  thereby  interferes  with  the  Charter,"  etcetera.  * 

The  case  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
the  time,  but  it  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1840,  on  motion  of  the  Honourable  John  Simcoe 
Macaulay,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Council  of  King's  College,  "that  the  Chancellor 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  person  to  the  position  of  Vice  President  of  King's 
College,  either  by  choice  within  the  Province,  or  .  .  .in  pursuance  of  a  Statute 
of  this  University,  (passed  in  April,  1840),  Chapter  IV."  That  Statute,  being 
lost,  its  purport  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Macara,  (See  page  201  of  the  Fourth 
Volume  of  this  Documentary  History,)  The  Preamble  states,  "  that  the  residence 
of  the  President,  (Doctor  Strachan)  within  the  precincts  of  the  University,  and 
his  personal  superintendence  of  its  internal  affairs,  are  incompatible  with  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ecclesiastical  duties."  The  Statute,  therefore,  enacted  "  that  there 
shall,  during  the  Presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  be  a  Vice-President,  who 
shall  be  one  of  the  Professors."  ... 

During  the  time  that  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  Governor  General,  as  well  as 
Chancellor  of  King's  College,  he  submitted  certain  Statutes  to  the  authorities  of 
the  College,  to  be  laid  before  its  Council  for  adoption.  These  Statutes  related  to 
the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  Professors  and  others.  By  them  the  salary  of 
Doctor  McCaul,  as  Professor,  was  raised  from  Four  to  Five  Hundred  pounds 
(£500)— while  his  emoluments,  as  Vice  President,  was  reduced  from  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifty,  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty,pounds,  (£150,)per  annum.  These  Statutes 
were  never  laid  before  King's  College  Council,  but  were  altered,  so  far  as  the 
salary,  as  Vice  President  was  concerned,(by  consent  of  Doctor  Strachan,)  so  as  to 
raise  the  allowance  of  the  Vice  President  to  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  pounds 
(£250,)  a  year,  while  the  raised  salary  of  Doctor  McCaul,  as  Professor,  was  left  as 
proposed.  These  Statutes,  with  these  and  other  emendations  in  the  margin,  were 
sent  to  the  Chancellor.  As  he  was  then  on  his  death  bed,  he  was  not  aware  of 
their  return  to  him.  Two  months  after  his  arrival  in  Upper  Canada,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  then  Chancellor,  sent  Statutes  to  King's  College  Council — whether  he 
saw  those  prepared  by  his  predecessor  was  the  point  in  dispute — leaving  the  sums 
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as  they  were  in  the  amended  Statutes  of  Doctor  Strachan,  but  accompanying'  the 
Statutes  "  with  a  Letter  containinj?  a  Icmjj  and  able  discussion  of  tlio  difficulties 
relative  to  the  University."  This  Letter  was,  however,  not  laid  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  King's  College,  nor  is  it  at  present  available. 

On  the  aOth  of  April,  184(5,  the  Honourable  Adam  Fergusson  brought  up  this 
whole  subject  before  the  Legislative  Council,  in  moving  for  certain  returns  relat- 
ing to  King's  Colleg.'.  He  preferred  sundry  chai-ges  against  Doctor  McCaul  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  To  tht^se  charges  Doctor  McCaul  replied  in  the  following 
May.  His  reply  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  in  1848,  together  with  strictures 
on  the  sharp  criticism,  on  the  same  subject,  of  Mr.  John  Macara,  Author  of  "  The 
Origin,  HisUm/  and  Man-igcment  of  King's  College,  1844,  and  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made  in  a  note  on  page  201  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  Documentary 
History. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 


FOUNDATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

IN  UPPER  CANADA. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1844,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson  was  appointed, 
by  the  Governor-General,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada.  On 
the  2nd  of  October,  he  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  so  as  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  Europe  with  a  view  to  form  an  "  acquaintenance  w'th  the  Anierican 
School  Systems  and  to  examine  the  Educational  Systems  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe,  from  the  Primary  Schools  up  to  the  Universities."  On  the 
11th  of  October  his  application  for  leave  of  absence  was  granted,  and  on  the  31st 
of  that  month,  Doctor  Ryerson  lelt  Canada  on  his  tour  of  inquiry.  After  an 
absence  of  a  year  he  returned  to  Canada. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,— while  attending  the  National  Education  Depart- 
ment in  Dublin,— I  joined  Doctor  Ryerson  in  London,  and,  with  him,  visited  two 
Normal  and  other  Schools  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  and  afterwards  Mr. 
David  Stow's  Normal  Training  Seminary  in  Glasgow,  as  well  as  other  Schools  in 
Scotland.  An  account  of  these  visits  was  sent  to  the  Government  and  was,  in 
part,  published  in  Canada  at  the  time.  As  a  connected  whole,  they  will  be  found 
on  pages  287-248  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject,  and  a  comparison  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  in  the  United  States,  and  those  which  he  studied,  while  in  Europe, 
Doctor  Ryerson  prepared  early,  in  1846,  an  elaborate  "  Report  on  a  System  of 
Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada."  The  revised  edition  of  this 
Report,  published  in  1847,  extends  to  191  pages,  and  consists  of  two  parts. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Report  embodies  the  ^.-rinciples  upon  which  the  proposed 
"  System  of  Public  Instruction  "  was  to  be  founded,  then  the  fifteen  subjects  to 
be  tiiught  under  this  jirojected  System  are  enumerated. 
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In  jMOtes  to  each  of  the  Sul.j.'ctH  cjf  Biblical  Morality,  Reading  and  Spellinjf, 
^rfibmefli^  Orainmar,  Goo^naphy,  Vocal  Music,  Ajjriculturo  and  Political  Economy 
I  have  given,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  the  names  of  Huch  Text  Dooks  on  the8o 
subjects  as  were  published  since  1840. 

The  Second  Pait  of  this  Report  contains  details  of  the  "  Machinery  of  the 
{projected)  System,"  such  as  the  kind  of  Schools  contemplated,  the  Teachers  to  be 
employed  ;  then  follows  an  exphniation  of  the  nature  of  the  control  to  be  exercised 
ov<T  the  Schools,  and  their  inspection,  concluding  with  illustrations  of  the 
necessity  iioi  individual  efforts  in  Canada,  so  as  to  infuse  life  and  energy  into  the 
System,— <irAwn  from  the  Educational  examples  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryer.>on  to 
the  Honourable  Dominick  Daly,  Secretary  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  '  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canada,"  dated   the    27t)i   of   March,  1846:— 

I  have  the  lionour  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  His  Excellency  the 
Oovernor  General  a  •'  Report  on  a  System  (if  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for 
Upper  Canada,  —'1  he  result  of  my  observations  in  Europe,  and  the  commence- 
iiiont  of  the   taHk    assigned    me  by    the  late   revered   Governor  General     Lord 

Metcalfe. 

Having  sometime  since  comiiiunicated  all  the  remarks  and  suggestions  I  had 
to  offer  ivlative  to  the  Connnon  School  Act  of  1843,  I  have  mado  no  reference  to  it 
m  the  following  Report  ;  nor  have  I  given  any  historical,  or  analytical,  view  of  the 
Systems  of  Public  Instruction  which  obtain  in  any  of  the  Countries  that  I  have 
recently  visited  I  have  only  referred  to  them,  in  as  f^r  as  appeared  to  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  respect  to  a  System 
of  Elementory  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada. 

Icannotexpoct  that  an  implicit  and  unqualified  asHi  lit  will  be  given  to  every 
^mark  which  I  have  made,  or  to  every  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  in  this 
Report ;  but  I  trust  the  general  principles  of  the  Report  will  meet  with  the  api)ro- 
bation  of  His  Excellency,  and  that  the  several  subjects  discussed  will  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  public. 

In  availing  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  experience  of  other  Countries 
And  the  testimony  of  their  most  enlightened  Educationists,  I  have  not  lost  8i<'ht  of 
the  peculiarities  of  our  own  Country,  and  have  ofily  imitated  distinguished 
examples  of  other  nations.  Prussi/i  herself,  before  adopting  any  important  measure, 
or  change  in  her  system  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  wont  to  s-  iid  School  Com- 
missioners into  other  countries  to  collect  all  possible  information  on  the  subjects  of 
deliberation.  France,  England  and  other  European  Governments  have  done  the 
same. 

Three  enlightened  Educationists  from  the   United   States  have  lately   made 
similar  tours  in  Europe,   with  a  view  of  improving  their  own  systems  of  Public  ^^  *^®  United 
Instruction.     One  of  them  spent  upwards  of  two  years  in  Euro-  o  in  making  educa-  '***''**• 
tionaleu.iuiries,— aided  by  a  Foreign  Secretary.     I  have  employed  scarcely  half 
that  tune  in  the  prosecution  of  my  en(|uiries  ;  and  without  having  imposed  cme 
farthing  s  expei  so  upon  the  public.      Though  the  spirit  of  censure  has  been,   in 
8f>me  instances,    indulged  in,    on  account  of  my  absence   from    Canada,  and  my 
investigating,  with  practical  views,    the  Educational  Institutions  of  Governments 
differently  constituted  from  our  own,I  may  a].peal  to  the  accompanying  Report,a8  to 
«ie  use  which  I  have  made  of  my  observation.s  ;  and,    I  doubt  not,    but  that  His 
Excellency  and  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,   j/.^nerally,   will  apureciate  the  pro- 
priety of  such  enquiries,  and  respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  remark^s   which  that  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  and  statesman,  M.  Cousin,  made  on  a  similar  occasion,  after  ^-  Cousin, 
his  return  from  investigating  the  systems  nf  Public  Instruction  in  several  Countries 
of  Germany. 
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Germany.  ''The  oxporionco  of  flornmny,"   (RiiyH    M.  CouhIii),    particularly  of    I'ruHHuir 

ought  not  to  bo  Umt  upon  U8.  Niitioiml  rivulnen,  or  autiimtliioH,  would  hor«  he  com- 
pletely out  of  placo.  The  true  gri)Jilue8.s  of  a  iKioplo  (1  )0H  not  cotiNiNt  in  borrowing 
nothing  from  nthors.but  in  borrowing  from  nil  wluitovcr  iH  good,  iind  in  perfecting 
whatever  it  appropriateH.  \  am  as  groat  an  enemy  an  any  man  t(»  artificial  imitatioHM; 
but  itis  mere  puHillanimity  to  reji'Ot  a  thing  for  iio  other  roii8(m  lliantluit  it  lias  beeit 
thougnt  good  by  others.  Witji  the  promjititudi  and  groatnesH  of  the  French  under- 
standing, and  the  indosliiictible  unity  of  our  national  character,  we  may  aHsimilate 
all  that  is  good  in  other  c.uintrii  s  without  loar  of  ceasing  to  be  ouraelvoH.  Resides, 
civilized  Kurope  now  forms  but  <me  great 'amily.  Wo  constantly  imitate  Kngland 
in  all  that  concenm  outward  life,  the  meciianicul  arts,  and  physical  rofinemont.s  ; 
why  then,  should  wo  bUmii  to  born*  scmiothing  from  kind,  honest,  pious,  learned 
Germany,  in  what  regards  inwanl  life  and  the  nurture  of  the  soul  '." 

But  I  liave  not  confined  my  obscrvationH  and  references  to  Oermany  alone  r 
the  accompanying  Rci  it  m  my  witness  that  1  liave  restricted  myself  to  no  oi\& 
Country,  or  form  of  (■wvormnent ;  but,  that  I  have  "borrowed  from  all  whatever" 
appeared  to  me  to  be  "good,"  and  have  endeavored  to  "perfect,"  by  adapting  it 
to  our  condition,   "  whatever  I  have  appropriated.  ' 

Egkrton  Rvbrhon. 
Toronto,  27th  of  March,  1846, 

As  this  Report  forius  the  basis  of  our  present  Public  School  System  I  insert 
it  entire  as  follows : — 
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REPORT  ON  A  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTK^N  FOR 

UPPER  CANADA,  184(5. 

By  THE  Reverend  Rgertox  Rykrson,  D.D.,  Chik^k  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  EARL  CATHCART, 

Governor  General  of  British  North  America,  Etcetera. 
May  it  please  Your  Exokllency, 

The  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  which  informed  me  of  my  appoint- 
ment to  my  present  Office,  contains  the  following  words  : 

"  His  Excellency  has  no  doubt  that  you  will  give  your  best  exertions  to  the 
duties  of  your  new  office,  and  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  devoting  yourself  to 
devising  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  proper  School  Books  ;  to 
eatjiblish  the  most  efficient  system  of  Instruction  ;  to  elev.ite  the  character  of  both. 
Teachers  and  Schools  ;  and  to  onoourge  every  plan  and  effort  to  educate  and  improve 
the  youthful  mind  of  the  country  ;  and  His  Excellency  feels  assured  that  your 
endeavours  in  matters  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  youth  of  Western 
Canada,  will  be  alike  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  creditable  to  yourself." 

Necessity  fou  Pueliminary  Enquiries  outside  of  Canada. 

Before  undertaking  to  assume  a  charge  so  responsible,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
instructions  so  comprehensive,  I  felt  that  the  most  extended  examinination  of 
already  estiiblished  systems  of  Education  was  desirable,  if  n(jt  indispensably  neces- 
sary. 

Acc(ndingly,  I  applied,  and  obtained  leave,  without  any  expense  to  the  Pro- 
vince, to  vLsit  the  principal  countries  of  Kurope  in  which  the  most  approved  sys- 
tems of  Public  Instruction  have  been  established. 

Having  devoted  upwards  of  a  year  to  this  prepaiatory  part  of  my  task, 
during  which  time  I  have  pursued  my  incjuiries  in  the  dominions  of  nearly  twenty 
different  (Jovemments,  I  now  submit  to  Your  Excellency  the  general  conclusions 
at  which  1  have  arrived. 

The  ioadnig  and  fundamecal  part  of  my  assigned  task  was,  "to  devise  such 
measures  as  may  bo  necessary  to  estjvblish  the  most  efficient  system  of  Instruction." 
I  vvill,  therefore,  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Y'our  Excellency,  first,  what  I  have 
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lioon  Kill  ti)  cdiicludo  "  tho  ni<tst,  oHicient  oyMtein  of  Instruction,"  iiiul  HCt.  (idly,  the 
iimchiiuuy  riBOOHnary  for  its  imtHhliHliment,  ho  uh  to  "  olevato  the  oliurHctor  of  both 
thu  Ti'iiuhoi'H  liud  HuhuolH,  luut  to  I'liuoiiragu  overy  plim  /iiid  effort  t'>  educate  (iud 
iin|irovi!  the  youthful  luinil  of  tfio  country." 

lu  adoptiiiK  nieiiHuroH  so  decidod  for  tho  Hdviincenieiit  of  the  cihjciitiou  of  tho 
people,  the  Aduiiuistration  of  Cunadii  in  hut  following  the  oxiiuiplu  of  the  niont 
enlighteiuid  GoTernuiuutH,  nnd,  like  them,  laying  the  foiuidatioii  for  the  stron^ust 
claims  to  the  oHtoom  »)f  tho  country  and  xratitudo  of  posterity.  On  ho  part  of  Ixtth 
tho  froo  and  doHpotic  (Jovernnionta  of  Europe,  no  suhject  has  latterly  occu|)ied 
more  atiention  than  that  of  I'uhlio  Instruction.  Tho  whole  Hulijoct  has  undurnono 
tho  most  thorou^jh  investigation  ;  anil  systeiUM  hoth  public  and  privato,  which  had 
been  maturing  for  a^es,  extendint;  from  tho  lowest  Kloiuentary  Schools  up  to  tho 
Colleges  and  Univermties,  have  been  carefully  digested  and  brought  into  cHioient 
operation. 

Tho  iniprovomont  and  wide  tixrcnsion  of  tho  systems  of  Klemontary  Instruction 
form  tho  most  prominent,  as  well  ;i8  tho  most  inti-roHting  foature  of  thiHexlrnnrdiii- 
ary  development  in  the  jiolicy  of  hoth  the   Kuropean  and  American  (Soverumonts. 

Adonuate  provisioi\s  for  Elementary  Instruction  exist  not  only  in  Prussia,  Don- 
mark,  Sweden,  II(»lland,  Uelgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Bava'  ia.  Saxony,  Austria, 
and  the  minor  States  of  (Jornuuiy,  but  even  in  Kussia  a  similar  system  has  been 
commenced  ;  tho  whole  of  that  vast  empire  has  boon  divided  into  Provinces,  with 
a  Univursity  in  each  ;  tlie  Provinces  again  divide  „  .  <>  Districts,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  a  CiassicalGyinmuium  ; — each  '^..ymnHtii  1  District  divided  again  into 
School  Districts,  and  in  oacli  an  Elementary  ch.^ol  ;  «c  ^hat,  as  a  recent  travjUor 
observes,  ''  from  Poland  to  Siberia,  and  fron  tl:  Wliito  i'oato  the  regicms  beyond 
Caucasus,  including  tho  Provinces  recently  wrc  itisi  from  J  ersia,  there  are  the  begin- 
ning of  a  c<mipleto  system  of  Common  School  In  '  ii''''- •.  for  the  whole  people,  to 
be  carried  into  full  execution  as  fast  as  it  ispossi'  to  {irovido  tho  reiiuisite  number 
of  ((ualified  Teachers." 

The  investigations  on  this  subject  which  have  for  sevor.  1  years  past  been  insti- 
tuted by  our  own  Imperial  (iovernment,  have  been  of  tho  most  extensive  and  i)rao- 
tical  character,  and  have  already  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  measures  unpreceden- 
tedly  energetic  and  comprehensive,  to  supply  tho  intellectual  wants  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

The  northern  States  of  tho  neighbouring  Rupublic  have  also  made  laudable 
efforts  to  improve  their  systems  of  ElemenUvry  Education  ;  to  promote  which  object, 
no  less  than  three  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens  have,  during  the  last  nine 
years,  made  extensive  tours  in  Eunjpe. 

But  tho  vast  amount  of  legislation  which  has  boon  expended  in  these  States, 
the  numerous  modifications  and  amendments  of  the  School  Laws, — the  complaints 
that  are  still  made  by  the  most  competent  judges  and  administrators  of  them,  of 
tho  defects  in  theii  operations, — no  less  than  the  nature  and  import«nce  of  the  sub- 
ject itself,  admonish,  and  seem  to  re((uire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  ;  so  that  the  wants,  interests 
and  circumstances  of  the  country  may  bo  consulted  as  far  as  po.ssiblo,  and  that  the 
l)rogros8  of  education  may  not  be  retarded  by  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  fre<(uent 
change. 

Tho  instructions  which  have  been  given  me,  and  tho  facilities  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation with  which  1  have  been  favoured,  evince  that  the  Canadian  Government  is 
second  to  no  other  in  its  desire  and  determination  to  promote  in  every  possible  way 
the  education  of  the  people. 

In  obedience  then  to  my  instructions.  1  proceed  to  tho  explanation  of  that  sys- 
tem of  Education  which  I  conceive  to  bo  required  by  the  circumstances  of  tho 
country.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  strengthen  and  illustrate  my  own  views  by  references 
to  the  best  authorities,  both  European  and  American,  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Ujiper  Canada  may  be  satisfied — against  objections  which 
may  be  urged  from  any  (juarter — that  tho  sentiments  which  I  may  advance,  and  the 
recommendations  I  may  venture  t<  >  submit,  are  not  rash  novelties  or  crude  specula- 
tions, but  the  result  of  the  largest  experience,  and  the  deepest  investigations  on 
the  part  of  the  best  judges  resident  iu  both  hemispheres,  and  under  different  forms 
of  Civil  Government. 
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PART  I.  OF  THE  REP(mT  ON  A  SY8TKM  op  PUBLIC  KLKMENTARY  INSTRUCTION 

FOUUPI'E II  CANADA. 

This  elaborate  Report  on  a  Syatem  of  Public  Elonu'iitary  Instruction  which 
was  preparotl  by  the  Reverontl  Doctor  Ryoivson  oarly  in  184()  was  divided  into 
two  parts.     In  the  first  part,  the  Author  discussed  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  What  was  meant  by  Education —Basis  and  E.Ktent  of  the  Proposed 
System. 

2.  Our  Provincial  System  of  Etlucation  sliould  be  Universal  ;  it  should  be 
practical;  What  was  involved  therein;  it  siiould  be  founded  on  Religion  and 
Morality;  it  should  develop  all  the  intellectual  and  physical  powers ;  it  should 
provide  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  the  following  subjects : 


(1).  Biblical  History  and  Morality, 

(2).  Reading  and  Spelling. 

:3).  Wanting. 

(4).  Arithmetic. 

(5).  Grannnar. 

(6).  Geography, 

(7).  Linear  Drawing. 


(9).  History. 
(10).  Natural  History. 
(11).  Natural  Philosophy. 
(12).  Agriculture. 
(18).  Human  Physology. 
(14).  Civil  Government. 
(15).  Political  Economy, 


(8).  Vocal  Music. 

Then  followed  a  recapitulation  and  explanatory  remarks  on  the  precedin<r 
View  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
taught— Irish  National  School  Books  to  embrace  it— Objections  to  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  Course  of  Instruction  answered  by  the  Autlior,  and  a. 
distinguished  American  Educationist— Conclusion  of  the  First  Part. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Report  refers  to  the  "  Machinery  of  the  System." 
The  First  Part  is  a  follows  :— 

S'^Bd^S  1       ^]^  Kil»«iti.>n,  1  mean  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  certain  aits,  or  of  certain 
''  "•  bronchos  of  knowledge,  but  that  nistructiou  and  discipline  which  qualify  and  dis- 

pose the  subjects  of  it  for  their  apjiropriato  dvitios  and  employments  of  life  as 
Christians,  as  persons  of  business  and  also  as  members  of  the  civil  ccmmunitv  in 
winch  they  live. 

The  basis  of  an  Educational  structure  adapted  to  this  end  should  be  as  broad 
as  the  population  of  the  C(.untry  ;  and  its  loftiest  elevation  should  ecpial  the  highest 
deinands  of  the  learned  professions,  adapting  its  gradition  of  schools  to  the  wants 
of  the  several  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  their  respective  employments  or 
profession,  the  one  rising  above  the  other— the  one  conducting  the  other  ;  yet  each 
complete  in  itself  for  the  decree  of  education  it  imparts  ;  a  character  of  uniformity 
as  to  fundamental  principles  pervadi-ig  the  whole  ;  the  whole  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  (Christianity,  and  unitini;  tiie  combined  inHuence  and  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people. 

Tlio  branches  of  knowledge  w'lich  it  is  essential  that  all  should  underetand 
should  bo  provided  for  all,  and  taugi.t  to  all ;  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  needy,  and  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  most  carele.sa.  The  know- 
ledge reijuired  for  the  scentitic  pursuit  vi  iiechanics,  agriculture  and  commen  e 
must  needs  be  provided  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  demand,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  ;  wiiJe  to  a  more  limited  extent  are  needed  facilities  for 
acquiring  the  higher  education  of  the  learned  professions. 
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Now,  to  H  profossioiml  educiition,  and  to  tho  oducfttioii  of  tho  raoro  weiilthy 
cldHses,  no  ohjoction  hns  boon  iniido,  nor  ovon  indiffoionce  nmnifostod.  On  tho 
contmry,  for  thoHo  cIhhsoh  of  society,  Iohh  noedin{,'  tho  (issistunco  of  tho  Government 
nnd  having  Ions  chiinis  upon  its  benevolent  consideration  tlian  the  laboring  and  pro- 
ducing classes  of  tho  population,  have  liberal  provision  boon  made,  and  able  Pro- 
foHsoiH  omployod,  whilst  Schcxds  of  Industry  have  been  .iltogethcr  overlooked,  and 
primary  Instruction  has  scarcely  been  reduced  to  a  sjstem  ;  and  the  education  of 
tho  l)ulk  of  the  population  has  been  left  to  the  annual  liberality  of  Parliament. 
Nay,  even  objections  have  been  made  to  the  education  of  iho  laboring  classes  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  sh^w,  at  tho  outset,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
thorough  system  of  primary  and  industrial  education,  commensurate  with  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  as  contemplated  by  the  (^.overnment,  and  as  is  here  proposed, 
is  justified  by  conHidorations  of  economy  as  well  as  of  patriotism  and  humanity. 

First,  such  a  system  of  general  education  amongst  the  people  is  tho  imst 
ollectual  preventative  of  pauperism,  and  its  natural  companions,  misery  and  crime. 

To  a  young  and  grow  ing  coinitry,  and  tho  retreat  of  so  many  |)oor  from  <  thor 
countries,  th  s  con8iderati(m  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  gangrene  of  paup- 
erism in  either  cities  or  states  is  almost  incurable.  It  may  bo  said  in  some  sort  to 
bo  hereditary  as  well  as  infectious,— both  to  peri)etuate  and  propiM  ate  itself,— to 
weaken  the  body  politic  at  its  very  heart,— and  to  nudtiply  wrotche  '.noss  and  vice. 

Now,  the  Statistical  Reports  of  pauperism  and  crime  in  different  countries, 
furnish  indubitable  proof  that  ignorance  is  the  fruitful  source  of  idleness,  intemper- 
ance and  improvidence,  and  those  the  fosterparont  of  i)aui)erism  and  crime.  The 
history  of  every  country  in  Europe  may  be  appealed  to  in  proof  and  illustration  of 
the  fact, — apart  from  tho  operation  <f  extraneous  local  and  temporary  circum- 
stances,—that  pauperism  and  crime  ^i-ovail  in  proportion  to  tl,  absence  of  educa- 
tion amongst  the  labournig  classes,  )  nd  that  in  proportion  to  the  existence  and  pre- 
valetice  of  education  anumgst  those  classes,  is  the  absence  of  pauperism  and  its 
legitimate  offspring. 

To  adduce  oven  a  summary  of  the  statistical  details  which  I  have  collected  on 
this  subject,  would  exceed  my  prescribed  limits;  and  1  will  only  present  the  con- 
clusions at  which  competent  witnesses  have  arrived  after  careful  and  personal 
inquiry.  F.  Hill,  Esquire,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  at  the 
conclusicm  of  a  statistical  work  (m  National  Education  in  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
S[)ain  and  America,  states  the  following  amongst  other  inferences,  as  the  result  of 
Ins  investigations  : 

"  So  powerful  is  education  as  t.  means  of  national  improvement,  that,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptionn,  the  tliS'erent  coutxtries  of  the  world,  if  arranged 
according  to  the  state  of  education  in  them,  will  be  found  to  bo  arranged  also 
according  to  wealth,  morals  and  gonerHl  happiness  ;  and  not  only  does  this  rfde  hold 
good  as  respects  a  country  taken  as  a  whole,  but  it  will  generally  apply  to  the  diff- 
erent parts  of  the  same  country. 

Thus  in  England,  education  is  m  tho  best  state  in  tho  northen  Agricultura 
District,  and  in  the  worst  state  in  tho  southern  Agricultural  District,  and  in  the 
Agficultural  parts  of  the  Midland  District  ;  while  in  tho  great  Towns,  and  other 
manufacturing  places,  education  is  in  an  intermediate  state  ;  and  at  tho  .same  time 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  extent  of  crime  and  violence  among  them  follow 
in  like  order."* 

J.  C.  Blackden,  Esijuire,  of  Ford  Oastle,  Northumberland,  Englu.id,  in  con- 
cluding his  evidence  before  the  Poor  Law  Conunissioners,  expresses  himself  thus  ; 
"  In  taking  a  short  review  of  my  answers  to  the  Commissioners'  Queries,  the 
advantageous  position  of  our  labouring  population,  when  compared  with  the  posi- 
tion of  those  in  the  more  southern  districts  of  the  country,  must  bo  manifest.  It 
is  im{)08sible  to  iiv9  among  them  without  being  struck  by  their  superior  intelligence 
and  their  superior  morality.  I  am  fully  justidod  in  this  assertion  by  tho  Parlia- 
mentary lleturns  of  criminal  commitments  in  the  several  Counties  of  England 
which  prove  Northumberland  to  be  vory  much  more  free  from  crime  than  any  other 
County.  A  principal  cause  of  this  '  have  no  doubt  arises  from  the  education  they 
receive  at  the  Schools  scattered  over  the  country. "+ 

*Nativ)iial  E(hication  ;  its  present  state  and  prospects,  by  Frederick  Hill,  Volume 
ii,  pages  104  and  16i"5. 

t  Report  of  Poor  Law  Conmiissioners. — Appendix. 
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.,.    r^n®  Reverend  W.  S.  Gilly,  Vicar  of  Norham  Parish,  Northumberland,  states 
the  tollowing  facts  in  evidence  before  the  same  Commissioners  : 

"  I  scarcely  know  an  instance  in  this  Parish  in  which  the  children  of  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  have  not  been  sent  to  School,  for  the  most  part  at  their  own 
expense.  I  believe  the  parents  set  a  greater  value  on  that  education  the  expenses 
of  which  they  defray  themselves  ;  they  watch  their  children's  protress  more  nar- 
rowly, from  prudence  and  education  results  the  prosperity  of  this  District  ;  and 
it  18  not  here  as  in  some  places,  that  the  absolute  plenty  of  the  land,  and  the  relative 
poverty  of  the  people  who  live  in  it,  keep  nace  one  with  the  other  !  A  high  stand- 
ard of  character  has  raised  the  standard  of  comfort  here  :  and  for  many  years  use- 
ful education,  combined  with  Christian  education,  has  been  diffusing  its, blessing."* 

The  same  causes  have  produced  the  same  effects  in  other  countries.  Prussia 
is  a  conspicuous  example.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Thomas  Wyse.  Es(iuire, 
Member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  Education 
Reform,  who  has  made  extensive  tours  of  personal  inspection  on  the  Continent. 
Personal  observation  enables  me  to  attest  to  the  correctness  of  that  part  of  Mr. 
Wyse's  statements  which  relate  to  the  recently  acquired  Prussian  Provinces  on  the 
Rhine.  Mr.  Wyse  says—"  What  is  the  real  social  n  suit  of  all  this  ?— How  has  it 
aflected  the  population  for  good  or  for  ill  ?— How  is  it  likely  to  afiect  them  in 
future  ?— The  narratives  given  by  Pestalozzi,  De  Fellenberg,  Oberlin  and  the  Pere 
Girard,  of  the  singular  revolution,  mental  and  moral,  and  I  may  also  add,  physical 
effected  by  the  application  of  their  system  of  teaching  on  a  hitherto  ignorant  and 
VICIOUS  population,  though  admitted  to  be  isolated  experiments,  ought  not  the  less 
to  be  considered  evidences  of  the  intrinsic  force  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  of  its 
power  to  produce  similar  results,  wherever  and  whenever  fairly  tried,  without  refer- 
ence to  country  or  numbers  ;  that  is,  whenever  applied  with  the  same  earnestness 
honesty  and  skill  in  other  instances  as  in  theirs.  And  of  this  portion  of  Prussia— 
of  the  Rhenish  Provinces— it  may  surely  be  averred,  that  it  has  now  been  for  some 
time  under  the  influence  of  this  system,  and  that  during  that  period,  whether  result- 
ing from  such  influence  or  not,  its  progress  in  intelligence,  industry,  and  morality, 
in  the  chief  elements  of  virtue  and  happiness,  has  been  steadily  and  striKingly  pro- 
gressive. In  few  parts  of  the  civilized  world  is  there  more  marked  exemntion  from 
crimes  and  violence. " 

A  judicious  American  writer  observes,  that  "  nearly -ine-tenths  of  all  the 
pauperism  actually  existing  in  any  country,  may  be  traced  directly  to  moral  causes  ; 
such  as  improvidence,  idleness,  intemperance,  and  a  want  of  moderate  eneigy  and 
enterprise.  Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  education,  if  it  be  imj)arted  to 
all  the  rising  generation,  and  be  pervaded,  also,  by  the  right  spirit,  will  remove 
these  fruitful  sources  of  indigence  It  will  make  the  young  provident,  industrious 
temperate  and  frugal,  and  with  such  virtues,  aided  by  intelligence,  they  can  hardly 
fail  in  after  life  to  gain  a  comfortable  support  for  themselves  and  families.  Could 
the  paupers  of  our  own  State  be  collected  into  one  group,  it  would  be  found,  I  doubt 
not,  that  three  out  of  every  four,  if  not  five  out  of  every  six,  owe  their  present 
humilating  position  to  some  defec*-  or  omission  in  their  early  training  "f 

What  has  been  stated  in  respect  to  agricultural  labourers,  and  of  the  labouring 
classes  generally,  is  equally  and  specially  true  of  manufacturing  labourers.  From 
the  mass  of  testimony  which  might  be  adduced  on  this  point,  one  or  two  statements 
only  will  be  selected.  The  first  is  from  the  evidence  before  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, by  Mr.  A.  G.  Escher,  of  Zurich.  Switzerland,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
employ  hundreds  of  workmen.  In  rc]  to  the  question,  as  to  the  effects  of  a 
deficiency  of  education  on  success  in  mechanical  employments,  Mr.  Escher  says  • 
"These  effects  are  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  Italians,  who,  though  with  the 
advantage  of  greater  natural  capacity  than  the  English,  Swiss,  Dutch  or  Germans 
are  still  of  the  lowest  class  of  workmen.  Though  they  comprehend  clearly  and 
quickly  any  simple  proposition  made,  or  explanation  given  to  them,  and  are  enabled 
quickly  to  execute  any  kind  of  work  when  they  have  seen  it  performed  once,  yet 
their  minds,  as  I  imagine  from  want  of  development  by  training  or  School  Educa- 
tion, seem  to  have  no  kind  of  logic,  no  power  of  systematic  arrangement,  no  capacity 
for  collecting  any  series  of  observations,  and  making  sound  deductions  from  the 


*Rc])nvt.  nf  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.     Appendix. 

f  School  aiul  School mnxfer.     By  the  Reverend  Alonzo  I- otter,  D.l).,  of  New  York 
Eleven  thousand  copies  of  this  work  have  been  circulated  gratuitously  in  the  State   of 
New  York,  by  the  Honourable  James  Wadsworth,  and  three  thousand  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  at  the  expense  of  ISIr.  Brimmer,  late  Mayor  of  Boston. 
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whole  of  thoni.     This  want  of  capacity  of  mental  arrangement  is  shown  in  their 

manual  operations.    An  Italian  will  execute  a  simple  operation  with  great  dexterity ;  Example  of 

but  when  a  number  of  them  is  put  together,  all  is  confusion.     For  instance  •  with-  Italy. 

in  a  fchort  time  after  the  introduction  of  cotton  spinning  into  Naples  in  isSO  a 

native  spinner  wou'd  produce  as  much  as  the  best  English  workman  ;   and  yet  up 

to  this  time,  not  one  of  the  Neapolitan  operators  is  advanced  far  enough  to  take 

the  supernitendence  of  a  single  room,  the  Sui)erintendent8  being  all  Northerns 

who,  though  less  gifted  by  nature,  have  had  a  higher  degree  of  order  and  arrange' 

ment  imparted  to  their  minds  by  a  superior  education." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  Education  would  not  tend  to  render  them 
discontented  and  disorderly,  and  thus  impair  their  value  as  operatives,  Mr.  Escher 
states  :  "  My  own  experience  and  my  conversation  with  eminent  mechnnics  in  difTsr- 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  lead  me  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion.  In  the  present 
state  of  manufactures,  where  so  much  is  done  by  machinery  and  tools,  and  so  little 
done  by  mere  brute  labour,  (and.that  little  diminishing,)  mental  superiority,  system 
order,  punctuality  and  good  conduct,— qualities  all  developed  and  promoted  by 
education  —are  becoming  cf  the  highest  consequence.  There  are  now,  I  consider 
lew  enlightened  manufacturers,  who  will  dissent  from  the  opinion,  that  the  work- 
shops, peopled  with  the  greatest  number  of  well  informed  workmen,  will  turn  out 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best  work,  in  the  best  manner.  The  better  educated 
workmen  are  distinguiahed,  we  find,  by  superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect. 

"  From  the  accounts  which  pass  through  my  hands.  I  invariably  find  that  the 
best  educated  of  our  work  people  manage  to  live  in  the  most  respectable  manner 
at  the  least  expense,  or  make  their  money  go  the  farthest  in  obtaining  comforts. 

''  This  applies  equall-  to  the  work  people  of  all  nations,  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  ;  the  Sax.  iis  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swiss,  being  however  decidedly 
the  most  saving  without  stintit)g  themselves  in  their  comforts,  or  failing  in  <^eneral 
respectability.  With  regard  to  the  English  I  may  say,  that  the  edi?cated  workmen 
are  the  only  ones  who  save  money  out  of  their  very  large  wages. 

"By  Education  I  may  say,  that  I,  throughout,  mean  not  merely  instruction  in 
the  art  of  reading,  writing  and  ariihmetic,  but  better  general  mental  developement  ■ 
the  acquisition  of  better  ta.stes,  of  mental  amusements,  and  enjoym  vhich  are 

cheaper  while  they  are  more  refined."* 

Th^  same  Report  contains  the  evidence  of  many  Em-lish  Manufacturers  to  the 
same  effect,  and  also  the  Report  to  the  t<ecreiary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
on  the  training  of  Pauper  Children,  \^i\. 

The  same  causes  produce  the  oame  effect  among  the  labouring  population  of 
the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United  States. 

In  1841,  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  made  a 
labourious  inquiry  into  the  comparative  productiveness  of  the  labour  of  the 
educated  and  uneducated  manufacturing  operatives  in  that  State.  The  substance 
of  the  answers  of  the  manufacturers,  and  business  men  to  whom  he  applied,  is  ns 
follows:  "The  result  of  the  investigation  is  the  most  astonishing  .superiority  in 
productive  power  on  the  part  of  the  educated  over  the  uneducated  labourer.  The 
hand  is  found  to  be  another  hand  when  guided  by  an  intelligent  mind.  Processes 
are  performed  not  only  more  rapidly,  but  b.  tter,  when  faculties  have  been  culti- 
vated in  early  life  furnish  their  assistance.  Individuals,  who,  without  the  aid  of 
knowledufe,  would  have  been  condemned  to  perpetual  inferiority  of  condition  and 
subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  want  and  poverty,  raise  to  competence  and  independ- 
ence by  the  uplifting  power  of  education.  In  great  establishments,  and  amont^ 
large  bodies  of  labouring  men,  where  are  all  services  are  rated  according  to  their 
pecuniavy  value  there  is  it  found  as  an  almost  invariable  f^ct,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  a  good  Common  School  Education 
rise  to  a  higher  and  higher  point  in  the  kinds  of  labour  performed,  and  also  in  the 
rate  of  wages  paid,  while  the  ignorant  sink  like  dregs  to  the  bottom."} 

a  t.  ^r^'l  ^^^  preceding  facts,  may  be  inferred  the  importance  of  a  sound  Common  nonol„«,-nn 
School  Education,  an.ong  even  the  lowest  class  of  agriculturalists  and  mechanics  from  theBe 
in  respect  both  to  employers  and  the  employed.  facts. 

.  .10  general  dittusion  of  such  an  education  even  in  the  poorest  country  is  the 
precursor  and  companion  of  the  general  diffusion  of  industry  and  virtue,  comfort 

*  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

t  Seventh  Report  of  the  Honourable  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Education  Societ}'  for  1841. 
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and  happiness.  Of  this  SwiLzerliini!— naturally  the  least  productive,  and  the  most 
difficult  of  cultivation  if  any  country  of  central  Europe -is  an  indubitable  example. 
In  several  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  substantial  correctnesH  of  what  is  thus  stated  by  a  recent  traveller  : 
"  The  interniixture  of  classes  is  wonderfully  divested  of  the  offensive  familiarities 
which  would  infallibly  arise  from  it  in  less  educated  countries.  Deferential  respect 
is  paid,  rather  perhaps,  to  age,  and  moral  station,  than  to  mere  aJHuonce  ;  but  1 
have  seldom  witnessed  any  departure  from  a  tone  and  manner  of  affectionate 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  towards  the  liigher  classes.  This  may,  however, 
be  mainly  attributable  to  the  halntual  and  kindly  consideration  shewn  to  the  work- 
ing classes  by  their  superiors.  Whether  this  results  from  a  hi^-her  sense  of  doim' 
to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by,  whether  from  natural  i<ind-hcartedneHs,  or 
whether  from  the  knowledge  of  the  power  possested  by  each  man.  1  know  not  ;  but 
be  it  from  love,  or  be  it  rom  fear,  certain  it  is,  that  a  kindly  feeling  is  evinced  by 
enii)loyers  to  the  employed  in  Northern  Switzerlaiid,  of  which  few  other  countries 
afford  an  example.  Switzerland  is  clearly  indebted  to  the  highly  educated,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  to  the  extensively  educated  mind  of  lier  people,  for  her 
singular  prosperity  and  advancement 

"  Brilliant  talents,  or  any  eminent  powers  of  intellect,  are  very  rarely  found 
among  the  Swiss  ;  but  for  sotuid  good  sense,  and  general  proficiency  in  tiie  com- 
mon branches  of  education,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  put)ple  equal  to  them. 

"  A  family  in  one  of  the  villages  I  visited  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  was  pcjinted 
out  to  me  as  unusually  disreputable,  and  I  was  cautioned  not  to  take  any  thing  I 
saw  there  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  One  of  the  heaviest  charges  made  against  the 
conduct  of  the  master  was,  that  he  had  been  repented  warned  by  the  qenieindamann 
to  send  two  of  his  children  to  school  who  were  turned  of  eight  year's  of  age  ;  that 
he  had  proved  so  refractory,  that  at  length,  the  Stadh older  had"  been  informed  of 
his  conduct,  and  it  was  only  when  he  found  he  was  about  to  be  fined  that  he  com- 
plied with  the  law." 

One  may  well  ask  then  wiih  Bishop  Berkeley,  "whether  a  wise  State  hath 
any  interest  nearer  at  heart  than  the  education  of  the  youtii  >  "  Independent  of 
the  answer  furnished  by  the  foregoing  facts,  the  safety  of  a  constitutional  State 
may,  in  the  words  of  M.  Girardin,  late  Educational  Inspector  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  Austria  :  "  The  instruction  of  the  people  endangers  Absolute  Government  ; 
their  ignorance  on  the  contrary  imperils  Representative  Governmetit ;  for  the  Par- 
liamentary debates,  while  they  reveal  to  the  mass  the  extent  of  their  rights,  do  not 
wait  until  they  can  exercise  them  with  discernment :  and  when  a  people  know 
their  rights  there  is  but  one  way  to  govern  them,  to  educate  them  :  "  A  sentiment 
which  is  still  more  sUongly  enforced  by  the  present  enlightened  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  :  "  If  the  lower  orders  are  to  be  the  prop*  rty,  the  slaves  of  their  Governors, 
and  to  be  governed  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
their  rulers,  then,  no  doubt,  the  more  they  are  degraded  towards  the  condition  of 
brutes,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  .«ubmit  to  the  tyranny.  But  if  they  are  to  be 
governed  as  rational  beings,  the  more  rational  they  are  made  the  better  subjects 
they  will  be  of  such  a  Government."* 

1.  The  first  feature  then  of  our  Provincial  system  of  Public  Instruction,  should 
be  iiniversalitv ;  and  that  in  respect  to  the  poorest  classes  of  society.  It  is  the 
poor  indeed  that  need  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  and  they  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  their  special  solicitude  an^l  care  ;  the  rich  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
■J  he  elementary  education  of  the  whole  people  must  therefore  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  Legislative  and  Administrative  policy  of  an  enlightened  and  beneficent 
Government. 

2.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  the  efticiency  of  such  a  system,  that  it  should  be 
practical,  than  that  it  should  be  universal.  The  mere  acquisition  or  even  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  without  the  requisite  qualities  to  apply  that  know- 
ledge in  the  best  manner,  does  not  merit  the  name  of  education.  Much  knowledge 
may  be  imparted  and  acquired  without  any  addition  whatever  to  the  capacity  ' 
the  business  of  life.  There  are  not  wanting  numerous  examples  of  persons  '  :  wi» 
excelled,  even  in  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge,  who  are  utterly  .i>  om° 
pi^..{".n..  u^  .ho  tnogt  sunpie,  as  well  as  the  most  iiEportfint,  atfiiirs  of  every  day  life. 
History  presents  us  with  even  university  systems  of  education,  (so  called,)  entirely 

•Archbishop   Whately.      Sermon   for   the  benefit   of  Halesworth  and  Clondalkin 
National  School,  near  Dublin,  page  15. 
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•destitute  of  till  practical  character  ;  and  there  are  elementary  school  ovstema,  which 
tend  as  much  to  prejudice  and  prevent,  not  to  «iy  corrupt,  the  popular  mind,  as  to 
improve  and  elevate  it. 

Tlie  very  end  of  our  being  is  practical  ;  and  every  step  and  every  branch  of  our 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical,  culture  should  harmonizH  with  the  design  of  our 
existence.  The  age  in  whi ;h  we  live  is  likewise  eminently  practical  ;  and  the  con- 
dition and  interests,  the  pursuits  and  duties  of  our  new  country,  under  our  free 
government,  are  invested  with  an  almost  exclusively  practical  character.  Scarcely 
an  individual  among  us  is  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  "living  by  the  sweat  of 
his  face."     Every  man  should,  therefore,  be  educated  to  practice. 

The  changes  and  developments  which  have  been  made  in  the  arts,  modes  of 
labour,  methods  of  business,  systems  of  Commerce,  Administration  of  the  (iovern- 
ment.  and  indeed  every  department  of  civdization,  involve  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  a  corresponding  character  in  our  wlu)le  System  of  Public  Tnstructitni. 
The  same  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge,  which  would  have  enabled  an  artizan, 
or  a  tradesman,  or  merchant,  or  even  a  professional  man,  to  have  excelled  in  former 
years,  would  be,  by  no  means,  adeipiate  to  success  in  the  present  stage  of  mental 
development,  and  of  keen  and  skilful  competition. 

The  state  of  society,  then,  no  less  than  the  wants  of  our  country,  recjuire  that 
every  youth  of  the  land  should  1)b  trained  to  industry  and  practice, — whether  that 
training  bo  extensive,  or  limited. 

Now,  education  thrs  practical,  includes  Religion  and  Morality  ;  secondly,  the 
development  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  our  faculties  ;  thirdly,  an  ac(|uaintivnce  with 
several  branches  of  elementary  knowledge. 

Under  these  heads  will  be  embraced  a  summary  view  of  what  I  deem  it 
necessary  tf)  say  on  this  subject.  Nor  shall  I  br  -ery  particular  in  treating  them 
separately. 

3.  By  Religion  f  nd  Morality  I  do  not  mean  sectarianism  in  any  form,  but  the 
general  system  of  truth  and  morals  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Sectarianism  is 
not  morality.  To  be  zealous  for  a  Sect,  and  to  be  conscientious  in  morals  are 
widely  different.  To  inculcate  the  peculiarities  of  a  Sect,  and  to  teach  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Religion  and  Morality  are  equally  different.  Indeed,  schools 
might  be  named  in  which  there  is  the  most  rigorous  inculcation  of  an  exclusive 
sectarianism,  where  there  is  a  deplorable  absence  of  the  fruits  of  both  Religion  and 
Morality.  As  there  may  be  a  very  careful  teaching  of  some  of  the  ornanuntal 
branches  of  learning,  while  the  essential  and  practical  departments  of  it  are  very 
carelessly,  if  at  all,  taught  ;  so  it  notoriously  occurs  that  scrupulous  and  ostentatious 
maintenance  and  teaching  of  the  "mint,  anise,  and  cummin  "  of  a  vain  and  grasp- 
ing sectarianism  is  accompanied  with  an  equally  notorious  disregard  of  the  "weightier 
matters  of  the  law  " — of  Religion  and  Morality. 

Such  teaching  may,  as  it  has  done,  raise  up  an  army  of  pugilists  and  perne- 
cutors,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  create  a  community  of  Christians.  To  teach  a  child 
the  dogmas  and  spirit  of  a  Sect,  before  he  is  taught  the  essential  principles  of 
iieligion  and  Morality,  is  to  invert  the  pyramid,  —to  reverse  the  order  of 
nature, — to  feed  with  the  bones  of  controversy,  instead  of  with  the  nourishing  milk 
of  Truth  and  Charity. 

In  these  remarks  I  mean  no  objection  to  schools  in  connection  with  a  particular 
Religious  Community, — wholly  controlled  by  such  Community,  and  where  its 
Worship  is  observed  and  its  Creeds  taught.  Nor  would  I  intimate  that  such  estab- 
lishments may  not,  in  many  instances,  be  more  efficient  and  more  desirable  than 
any  other  difficulty  constituted  ;  nor  that  the  exertions  to  establish  and  maintain 
them  are  not  most  praiseworthy  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  and  supported. 
I  refer  not  to  the  constitution  and  control  of  Schools,  or  Seminaries,  but  to  a  kind 
of  teaching,— a  teaching  which  can  be  better  understood  than  defined, — a  teaching 
wh'ch  unchristianizes  four-fifths,  if  not  nine-tenths,  of  Christiandom, — a  teaching 
which  substitutes  the  form  for  the  reality, — the  symbol  for  the  substance, — the 
dogma  for  the  doctrine, — the  passion  for  Sect,  for  the  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bours ;  —a  teaching  which,  as  history  can  attest,  is  productive  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruptions,  superstition,  infidelity,  social  disputes  .and  civil  contentions  and  is  inimical 
alike  to  good  government  and  public  tranquility. 

I  can  aver,  from  personal  experience  and  practice,  as  well  as  from  a  very 
extended  enquiry  on  this  subject,  that  a  much  more  comprehensive  course  of 
Biblical  and  Religious  instruction  can  be  given  than  there  is  likely  to  be  opportunity 
for  doing  so  in  Elementary  Schools,  without  any  restraint,  on  the  one  side,  or  any 
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tincture  ot  sectarmnisni,  on  tl:o  other -a  course  embracing  the  entire  History  of  the 

nistitutions   cardina.  ducfcnnes  and  morals,  together  with  the  evidences  of 

"■  "      In  the  sequel,  this  statement  v  ill  be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
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The  misapplication  ar.  .  aovno  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Schools  have  induced 
manytoadoptacontrai,e:v,r,and  to  object  to  it  altogether,  as  an  element  of 
popu  ar  education.  In  France.  Religion  formed  no  part  of  the  Elementary  Eiuca 
K.n  for  many  years,  aiid  ,„  some  parts  of  the  United  T.tates  the  example  of  Francv 
has  been  followed.  Time  is  rcjuirod  fully  to  develop  the  con-.quences  of  a  purely 
godlo-s  system  of  Public  Instruction.  It  re.p.ircs  a  generation  for  the  seed  £ 
germinate,-a  secmd,  or  a  third,  for  the  fruit  tc  ripen. 

However,  the  conaeciuences  ha^e  been  too  soon  manifest  both  in  France  and 

The  French  Government  has,  for  many  yeara.   employed  its  most  .jtrenuoue. 
exertions  to  make  Religious  Instruction  Hn  essential  part  of  Elemoi.tarrE  iiXtZ 
and  experienced  men,  and  the  most  distinguished  edncational  WntersintheUn  ted 
States,  8,.eak  ,n  strong  terms  of  the  deplorable  conKoquences  iv.olting    ro,"  the 

fh  <??'f  Honourable  Samuel  Young,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Education  m 
the  State  of  ^e^' York  thus  portrays  the  character  of  Uie  popular  minrlh  that 
S\eLh    /tl^^'t'^'n.    '^^   y^--irr  this  System  Sf  ?^ublic  In, truJom 

and  thp&.rv,  '  >  f  "*'"  ^'  f'^y  •""'^"^"^^  ^'y  *'»''  importance  of  tho  sur.joct. 
and  the  high  authority  from  whi.h  ifc  oniinatis  : 

tflr,nr  h!?&F  ir  "''''*'  T"V""  '''*"'  '*''  ^"^^^°  jou:  nalists  to  extol,  in  unmeasured 
terms,  the  intelligence  of  the  mrxonm^iy      On  al;  occasions,  according  to  them 

TdS  zed  n^n^'-  VvY'  '"'  ^T^^'^''^  ''-  ^'«  «  highly  cultivated,  i^tellecti  ai 
and  civilized  people.     When  ^ve,  th«  j  .vpie,  called  for  the  exclusion  of  small  bills 
we  were  right;  when  we  called  for  ti:o  repeal  of  the  exclusion  of  small  bilk    we 
were  equally  right      We  .re  uividod   into  political  parties     ne»rly  equal    but  we 
P..e  both  right.     We  disagree  respecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  gover.  me. T 
TarTTi        'i- .^'^'i'^^  «f  «  «ii-e''lating  medium:  we  ire  Bank,  and  anti-E.k; 
ban'  -unt    lau    "f  *""'    K  *"    "^'"^""^  .bankrupt    law.    and    against  a   natiora 
for    m?;mit.   '    •  f     ^"f"^'"g     corporations,     and     for    excluding    corporations, 
for    ubhmited     internal     improvement,       uHicious     internal    improvement,    and 

Hon^^f  'T^V^Pr'^tr''"--    -^^^  ^""'^    ^'^'^'^    Sects,    Religious  Denonina 
t ions,    anc;    faiths    of    all    v,..,rieties,    each    insisting  that  it    is    right,    and  that 

lJu^^^  r'l  -^'t  ^''""^-  Z'r  ^-'"'^  '  '^■'"^''  ««"^ti««'  but  mfny'  more  hat 
habitually  deal  in  hot  water  We  are  anti-masonic,  and  masonic,  pro-slavery,  and 
anti-slavery  ;  a>Mi  are  spiced  and  seasoned  with  abolitionism,  immediateism,  .-radu- 
alism.  mysticism,  materialism,  agrarianism.  sensu-lism,  egotism,  sceptici.sm  ideal- 
um,  Transcendentalism  VanBurenism,  Harrisonism,  Mormonisnf  and  Animal 
Magnetism.  Every  public  and  private  topic  has  its  furious  parti/.ans.  struggling 
wen  AfSf  "h  ;;^Ti"^  P°r''?  and  unyielding,  and  yet  we  are  told  thkt  wefre  a 
well  .nformod.  a  highly  civ.lizedjieople.  If  we  look  to  our  Legislative  Halls,  to 
the  lawgivers  of  the  land,  to  the  men  who  have   been  selected  for  the  greatest 

Zt!i'''"w'''^r''""'.l.''1'''^!^'"".^'^^'*'^"''^'^'«'^^''«'^™«"t  '^"'^  collision  on  every 
sul.ject.  He  who  would  play  the  politican  must  shut  his  eyes  to  all  this  and  talk 
incessantly  oi  the  "intelligence  of  the  people."  Instead  of  attempting  to  lead  the 
community  in  the  right  way,  he  must  go  with  them  in  the  wrong. 

vnnfl.' ^^H  *''■"'' ''''I"!'^  IT"''''  '"."".'^   doctrine,  in   reference   to  the   education   of 

youth      He  may  state  the  vast  inHuence  it  has  upon  the  whole  life  of  man.     He 

XnpHnn  J'f'?i   "i  I  ,^''^    ••"P^^rfections   in    the   moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 

T^ZTrTJt  I'l  '^'■^"  t-^r  P'"'"""^.  '^y-  "'^  '''^y  "'•^"^  the  abR.  .lute  necessity 
of  good  Teachers   of  the  multiplication  of  Libraries,  and  every  other  means  for  tie 

the  torme!  tZ  f    ^""^  f  g«-       »«  '"^y  -^^^^^-^^    "P""  tl^  superstitious  fe..^ 
the  tormenting  fancies,  the  erroneous  notions,  the  wrong  prepos.sessions,  and    h. 
laxity  of  morals  which  most  children  are  allowed  to  imbfbi^  for  want  of  mrly  r, 
correct  ii.sti uction.  and  which,  in  the  maj-  -  :  ■  of  cases,  last  through  life.      H     aav 
with  truth  and  freedom,  declare  that  the  i...^  1  impre.;^  nt  t.wo.,f,,  ^iv^  t".    r,.V    f' 
havo''nn?^  '•^"'^"'^ier  of  life  ;  and  that  mosL  young  men  of  our  coGntry,  of'l    t  age, 
have  not  half  tho  correct  information  and  sound  principles  which  might   with  p..  m4 
care,  have  been  instilled  mto  their  minds  before  they  were  ten  years  old.     B^  I  ;<.V.. 
the  politician  must  stop  his  censures,  and  close  his  advice.     At  twenty-one    iZ 
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Ignorant,  uneducated  and  wayward  youth  is  entitled  to  the  nght  of  suffrage  and 
mingles  with  a  community  composed  of  materials  like  himself.  He  bursts  the  shell 
which  had  enveloped  him  ;  he  emerges  from  the  chrysalis  state  of  darkness  and 
Ignorance,  and,  at  once,  becomes  a  competent  part  of  a  highly  intelligent,  enliitht- 
ened  and  civilized  community  ! 

"  If  we  honestly  desire  to  know  society  as  it  is,  we  must  subjejt  it  to  a  rigor- 
ous analysis.  We  must  divest  ourselves  of  all  partiality,  and  not  lay  the  flattering 
unction  of  vanity  to  our  souls.  The  clear  perception  of  our  deHc  encies,  of  the 
feeble  advances  already  made  in  Knowledge  and  civilization,  is  the  best  stimulus 
to  united,  eiurgetic  and  useful  exertion.  Bitter  truth  is  much  more  wholesome 
thr.Ti  sweet  delusion.  The  gross  flattery  wnich  is  weekly  and  daily  poured  out  in 
JiOgi.dative  speeches,  and  by  a  time-serving  press,  has  a  most  pernicious  influence 
upon  She  public  mind  and  morals." 

''The greater  the  ignorance  of  the  mass,  the  more  readily  the  flattery  is  swal- 
lovicd.  He  who  is  the  most  circumscr  bed  in  Knowledge,  perceives  not  a  single 
cloud  m  his  mental  horizon.  Attila  and  his  Huns  doubtless  believed  themselves 
to  be  the  most  civilized  people  on  earth  ;  and  if  they  had  possessed  o  .r  editorial 
cori)s,  they  would  have  proved  it  to  be  so.  Weak  and  vain  females  in  the  davs  of 
their  youth  have  been  charged  by  the  other  sex  with  an  extraordinary  fondness  for 
flattery,  but,  judging  by  the  constjint  specimens  which  are  lavishly  administered 
and  voraciously  swallowed,  the  male  appetite  for  hyperboles  of  praise  is  altogether 
Euponor.  The  vaiii  glorious  boastings  of  the  American  press  excite  the  risibility  of 
all  intelligent  foreigners." 

"  According  to  the  learned  and  philosophic  De  Toequeville,  this  is  the  country 
of  all  others  where  public  opinion  is  the  most  dictatorial  and  despotic.  Like  a 
spoiled  cluld,  it  has  been  indulged,  flattered  and  caressed  by  interested  sycophants 
until  its  capriciousness  and  tyranny  are  boundless.  When  Americans  boast  of  their 
cultivated  minds  and  human  feelings,  foreigners  point  them  to  the  existence  of 
Negro-sla>e  y.  When  they  claim  the  civic  merit  of  unqualified  submission  to  the 
rules  of  social  or.ler,  they  are  referred  to  the  freciuent  exhibitions  of  duels  and 
Lynch  law.  W  hen  they  nsist  upon  the  prevalence  among  us  of  strict  integrity,  sound 
morals  and  extensive  p  ty.  they  are  shown  the  American  newspapers  which  pro- 
bably contains  the  annunication  of  half  a  dozen  thefts,  robberies,  embezzlements 
horrid  murders  and  appalling  suicides.  ' 

"  Burns,  the  eminent  Scotch  poet,  seems  to  have  believed  that  good  would 
result, 

'  If  Providence  the  gift  would  gie  us. 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.' 

If  we  had  this  .<>;ift,  much  of  our  overweening  vanity  would  doubtless  be 
repressed,  and  many  would  seriously  ponder  on  the  means  of  reformation  and 
improvement.  But  that  any  great  improvement  can  be  made  upon  the  moral  pro- 
pensities of  the  adults  of  the  present  day  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  raw  material 
of  humanity,  after  being  even  partially  neglected  for  twenty  years,  generally  bids 
defiance  to  every  manufacturing  process. 

"  The  moral  education,  that  is  the  proper  discipline  of  the  dispositions  and 
affections  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  a  love  of 
Justice,  of  Benevolence,  and  ..f  Truth  are  expanded,  strengthened  and  directed, 
and  the  conscience  enlightened  and  invigorated,  must  have  its  basis  deeply  arid 
surely  laid  in  childhoorl. 

"  Truth,  in  the  most  important  parts  of  moral  science,  is  most  easily  taught, 
and  makes  the  most  indelible  impressions  in  early  life,  bef.  re  the  infusion  of  the 
poison  of  bad  example  ;  before  false  notions  and  pernicious  opinions  have  taken 
root ;  before  the  understanding  is  blunted  and  distorted  by  habit,  or  the  mind 
clouded  by  prejudice."  * 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Albany  Connty,— the  metropolitan  County, 
including  the  Capital,  of  the  State  of  New  York,— speaks  still  more  definitely  if  not 
forcibly,  on  the  consequences  of  non-christian  schools.  He  says  :  "  We  are  suffer 
ing  from  the  evils  of  imperfect  and  neglected  education.  Want,  vice  and  crime, 
m  their  myriad  forms,  bear  witness  against  our  Educational  Institutions,  and 
demand  inquiry  whether  tiiey  can  prevent,  or  remedy,  the  evils  that  are  sapping 
the  foundations  of  Society. 
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*  Lecture  on  Civilization,  by  Mr.  Young. 
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ohippf  w^,    f        i"        *'*•''!  "°'  accomplishod  the  objects  of  their  creation,  if  that 
nW     TK  •     ""'^"'^^  »  ^"-t""""  "nd  intelligent  i,eople,   unfortunately  re^juires  no 
EuS'  T^he,r  moral  influence   has  undoubtedly   ameliorated  our  sociJl  condition^ 
haoDn^l      IfhAf""'   that  energy   to  virtue,  which   is  essential  to  virtue  and 
oStTs.hn\l^H      r"  accidentel  effect  nvther  than  a  prominent  and  distinct 
Sonin   ft  ^^"^'^•^'"»  '  r^^  7*"'^  ^y  '^  "K'^^^i^'  i»<^«"««t  »»<«  generally  been 
nnli  S'    ^      ff  "^"r  I'*"  ^^«"  neglected,  and  the  common  mind,  though 
quick  and  sohemeful.  wants  honesty  and   independence.     The  popular  vir.ues  are 
tepuKon   hutToVT'  ^'^;,f  «P""«/5om  selfisLess,  and  lead  o„^  to  wealth  and 
and  fh«  r  nS.  i  .    T«"b«'"«  ^^^  happiness.     Were  their  source  moral  feeling, 
societv      Man  L«"&«f ^f'^f.''^"^'^  ""*  T^^  distinguish   the   individual  but  bloS 
society.     Man  has  lost  faith  in  man  ;  for  successful  knavery,  under  the  carb  of 
shrewdness,  unblushingly  walks  the  streets,  and  claims  the  sanction  of  Society 
r.\r.c.  "  ^V^  ^'V*^  that  the  moral  condition  of  a  people  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
WIatmusrb:X/':t^T''^^        the  feelings  with  Vhich  tiey  are  regarded 
m.r^  •.    iVl?   ^^®   i:   P"^''°   sentiment   whea   frauds,  robberies,  and  even 

murders  excite  little  more  than  vague  surprise,  but  lead  to  no  earnest  investigation 
of  thegeneral  cause,  or  possible  remedy.     And  the  most  alarming  considem  fon7s 

71  t  .  fv."f  i'  '"  ^u™"'""  ""^  ^*'"^'y  t°  ^«  *  noticeable  evont  in  the  history  of  th^ 
day  but  that  from  this  state  of  public  feeling,  must  be  engendered  a  still  greater  and 
m  'i'-  ^T-^^'  °^  *^"r*  andpublic  evils.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  those  famihar 
maxims  which  in  every  form,  and  in  every  tongue  describe  the  child  as  the 
father  to  the  man.'  then  much  of  this  moral  degradation  and  social  danger  mu.i? 
be  charged  on  the  neglected,  or  perverted,  cultures  of  the  schools.  IndeedTtis 
no    unusual  to  refer  ,n  general  terms,  the  vices  and  misery  of  Society  to  th  ssourci 

£     11  n7    "  ^tl^   "r^ *l'r''""  •*'^""  "^^  statement  of  the  philosophical  fLt  that 
the  fall  of  a  pebble  affects  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  many  w^uld  anticipate  tho 

D.t;,wT  "^  P^^'""^  T?^'  ^''■"'"  '^^  ""'^  '^^^^^  '^«  ^'f  nu.ral'^arderTromtTe  other? 
beoT>loH,«  ''""-'''  f  ™'^i"g'  "'temperance,  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  are  the  popular 
because  the  apjmrent.  and  sometimes  the  proxfmatc,  causes  of  moral  degradation  • 
but  to  attribute  to  each  or  all  of  these,  is  but  putting  tho  elephant  on  the  tor.  iso' 
For  why  was  he  gambling  table  resorted  to,  the  Sabbath  profaned,  or  dissuk  te 
company  loved  l  Because  the  early  depressions,  the  embryo  tastes,  he  inci  ? 
habits  were  perverted  by  that  false  system  of  education  which  severs  knoXlLe 
from.tsreationstoduty.  And  this  false  education  is  found  in  many  of  h  -e 
Schoo  8,  which  are  the  favorite  theme  .>f  national  eulogy,  the    proud  answer  of    he 

,•naH•H',f^''''^'''^"r,""^^^'^''y.^^^  S''*"^^  ^"'J   increasing  number  of  these  primary 

of  c^nf^^Pn^'  iVV""'  '"'1";'^'  '""'*'  ^'^'■*^^""y  '"^«*''^'^  actual  condition,  fhe  1 7e 

of  conhdence  would  be  more  discriminating  and  less  assured.  * 

Such  statements  (from  this  two-fold  United  States  Source)  are  as  conclusive 
and  as  free  from  suspicion,  as  they  are  painful  and  full  of  admonition.  ''°"''"''''''" 
f«r.  J^^  P^^'^tical  indifference,  which  has  existed  in  respect  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  our  own  imperfect  system  of  Popular  Education  is  truly  lamentable  The 
ofTZw  ^^^^''^^''^y  in  respect  to  Schools,  and  the  characte^r  and  quahfications 
of  Teachers,  h»8  prevailed  to  an  extent  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  Country  is  yet 
too  young  to  witness  the  full  effects  of  such  an  oinission.-such  an  abuse  Jf  that 
S^tif^F?  ^\'^'  ^''T'^  u^'^"^*^"^  ^^  ^''"''^ti""'  ^'tho^t  which  there  an  be  no 
SrlSn  Coun?Jr  ''  '  '  "'"  Education,  there  will  not  long  be  a 

An  American  Writer,  whose  standard  of  religious  orthodoxy  has  been  con- 
subTectr"^  '  '''         ^^'"''  ''"'"  '^*^'"^'  ^*^«  nevertheless  said  on  thh 

onrJnT^l^'''*'*^""?./^  ^^^"*'  *'  '^  '"  ^^"^**'  ''^"^^  ^^^tue  and  religion,  is  the 
curse  of  this  age. -Education  is  now  chiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  thus  men 

Snln  ^7T'  r?""*  ^^^  principles  which  alone  make  it  a  good.^  Talent  is  wor 
shipped  ;  but,  If  divorced  from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  mort  of  a  demon  thin  a 

Another  American  ^Writer  states,   that  "Unbounded  pains  are  now  taken  to 
cRiid  m  the  lii-st  principles  of  science  and  letters,  and  also  in  regard  to 
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the  business  of  life  In  the  meantime,  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  conscience  is 
often  sadly  neglected  ;  and  the  child  grows  up  a  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  influential 
man,  perhaps,  but  yet  a  slave  to  his  lower  propensities.  Talent*  and  Knowledge 
are  rarely  blessings  either  to  the  possessor,  or  to  the  world,  unless  they  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  higher  sentiments  and  principles  of  our  nature.  Better 
that  men  should  remain  in  ignorance,  than  that  they  should  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  Knowledge,  only  to  be  made  more  subtle  and  powerful  adversaries  of  God 
and  humanity.  "* 

On  a  subject  so  vitally  important,  forming  as  it  does,  the  very  basis  of  the  Christianity 
future  character  and  social  state  of  this  Country,— a  subject  too,  respecting  which  *•>«  •"»•'«  •"'I 
there  exists  much  error,  and  a  great  want  of  information,— I  feel  it  necessary  to  '^®'^"*  "A* 
dwell  at  some  length,  and  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  most  competent  authori-  of  pliblio 
ties,  who,  without  distinction  of  Sect,  or  Country,  or  form  of  Government,  assert  Education, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  Christianity,  the  basis  and  the  cement  of  the 
structure  of  Public  Education. 

I  propose  to  show  also  how  the  principles  of  Christianity  have  been,  and  may  How  its  prin- 
be  carried  into  effect,  without  any  compromise  of  principle  in  any  party  concerned,  ciples  may  be 
or  any  essential  deficiency  in  any  subject  taught.  inculcated  in 

Mr.  De  Fellenberg  cays,  Schools. 

"  I  call  that  Education   which  embraces  the  culture  of  the  whole  man,  —with  De  Fellenberg 
all  his  faculties,-  subjecting  his  senses,   his  understanding  and   his   passions  to  Huoted. 
reason,  to  conscience  and  to  the  evangelical  laws  of  the  Christian  Revelation." 

Mr.  De  Fellenberg,  a  patrician  by  birth,  a  Statesman  and  a  Christian  philan- 
thropist, has,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  practically  illustrated  his  own  defini- 
tion of  education  in  a  series  of  classical,  agricultural,  and  j)oor  Schools,  which  were 
originally  established  at  Hofwy],  in  Switzerland,  and  which  have  been  mainttiined  Hofwyl 
solely  at  the  expense  of  the  founder.  This  e'ttablishment  is  perliaps  the  most  cele-  Schools, 
brated  in  Europe.  It  contains  ]m\n\s  not  only  from  didurent  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Germany,  but  from  England,  and  from  Hungary,  from  France  and  America,— 
of  different  forms  of  religious  faith,  yet  thoroughly  educated  in  Mr.  De  Fellenborg's 
sense  of  the  word,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  by  personal 
inspection  and  inquiry. 

The  sentiments  of  English  Protestant  writers,  and  of  all  classes  of  British  Enrfish 
Protestants  are  too  well  known  to  be  a>Uluced  in  this  place  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Protestants, 
principal  objection  which  has  been  made,  on  the  i)arc  of  the  authorities  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  certain  Colleges  proposed  to  be  established  Objection  to 
in  Ireland,  relates  to  an  alleged  deficiency  in  the  provision  for  Christian  Instruction,  the  Queen's 
evinces  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  that  section  of  our  fellow  subjects.     A  few  Colleges  in 
references  will  be  sufficient.     Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  a  Roman   Catholic  Member  of  I'^land. 
the  British  Parliament,  in  his  work  on  Education  Reform,  already  referred  to,  w^^^k- 
thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point : —  M?^— R  "^  ' 

"  What  is  true  of  individuals,  is  still  truer  of  society.  A  reading  and  writing  Catholic, 
community  may  be  a  very  vicious  community,  if  morality,  (not  merely  its  theory, 
but  its  practice),  be  not  as  much  a  portion  of  education  as  reading  and  writing. 
Knowledge  is  only  a  branch  of  education,  but  it  has  too  often  been  taken  for  the 
'  whole  '  "  "  When  I  speak  of  moral  education  "  (continues  Mr.  Wyse)  "1  imply 
Religion  ;  and  when  I  speak  of  Religion,  I  speak  of  Christianity.  It  is  morality,  it 
is  conscience,  par  excellence.  Even,  in  the  most  worldly  sense,  it  could  easily  be 
shown  that  no  other  morality  truly  binds,  no  other  education  so  effectually  secures 
even  the  coar.se  and  material  interests  of  society.  The  economist  himself  would 
find  his  gain  in  such  a  system.  Even,  if  it  did  not  exist,  he  should  invent  it.  It 
works  his  most  sanguine  speculations  of  good  into  far  surer,  and  more  rapid,  con- 
clusions than  any  system  he  could  attempt  to  set  up  in  its  place.  No  system  of 
philosophy  has  better  consulted  the  mechanism  of  society,  or  joined  it  together, 
with  a  closer  adaptation  of  all  its  parts,  than  Christianity.  No  Legislator,  who  is 
truiy  wise,— no  Christian  will,  for  a  moment,  think,— for  the  interests  of  society 
and  Religion,— which  are  indeed  only  one,— of  separating  Christianity  from  moral 
education."  t 

Mr.  Wyse  observes  again. 


"  In  teaching  Religion  and  Morality,  we  naturally  look  for  the  beat  code  of  HoIv 
both.     Where  is  it  to  be  found?    Where,  but  in  the  Holy  Scriptures?    Where,  turei 


acnp- 
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*  School  and  Schoolnia-sters.     By  the  Reverend  Doctor  Potter,  late  Professor  of  Union  College. 
t  Education  Reform,     By  Thomas  Wyse,  Esquire,  M.P.     Pages  59,  62,  63. 
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uiirst  Htiu  liungei  of  tli-'  human  heart  m  every  vicmsituHe  cf  itB  I.JHtorv  Fn.n.  th« 
mother  <,  tho  .l.gn.tary,  this  m.ght  to  bo  th/|{...,k  of  Book«  ;  HhoJl'd  be  a  d  bv 
Z  c.?:i  •;•  ''"^t''«,'  ««fch-bod  :  it  should  b.  the  co,n,.,mio,.  nnd  tf.  "  boII  or  and 
fxlte.ce  *  '"'•'"  ''""'  *"^  ^hununin.  the  light  .rid  the  ,K,rfection  of  al   eHrtl^J 


Luther'i 
Translation 
of  the  Bible. 


DelSacy's 
Tranalation 
of  the  Bible. 


How  taujifht 
in  Prussian 
Schools  as 
attested  by 


floiJ^i^*.!""""'""."/  ^'if  ^'■*'"*'l'  <Jovernment  have  moRt  diHtinctly  recogni/.ed  the 

"    leJ^H  S  FrLro?'' D,^""''  ''''frT  '^^  """■''•  i"«truction  in  the  «cLo1h  and 

_oii.geH  of  !<  ranee.     In  respect  to  tlio   Seoo..,! .,  ,    '■   -„  „l,s    „r    Colle.'e.s     tiu.re 

the  law  rcjuires  that  •'  in  the  two  elen.entar-  Hh....,  ,  k-   j.upils  are  Y,7 Tk.  ta  S 

Ut^etai^hfZJ         "''"/■     ^^'"'  '*"""■  ="-'^"   "y  tl>e  Elementary  MasterH, 

eve  in^+'^  Th  *^  V"'  ^T'  """'"^  ''^y*   '*"'^  *"  ^'""'1"''^  ^^e  ntudy  of  the 

o   education  HrhT        "'  "'?''"1  "i"""    "''^  '""''^'""^  instruction  an  essential  pm-t 
oi  etiucation  m  the  prnnary  Hchools.  J  ' 

The  language  of  M.  CouHin.  the  lai,   Minister  of  Public  LiHtruction  in  France 

n  Pi^n'^r"'.""'!- "''""« tV"  ^'"^  I'"""  Mrs.  Au8tin'.stranRlaHon  "  Ms  Rep" rt 
on  Public  Instruction  m  Prnssia  is  well  known;  the  ur  ,  ,-..:..,,  ,/rt  ( f  hia 
S'/hf  S 'h  E;'""'V"n  in  other  (Gorman  St.ues  is  not  less  inte.esting  In  his  account 
of  the  Schools  m  the  City  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  M.  Cousin  says, 

"Instead  of  the  first  lesson  book,  the  more  advanced  children  have   as  books 

Hi  torv"''  Thi  ",^r/  ■'•^"'V^'^  .^''^"■'''''*'°"  "^  *''°  «"•'«'  *'•"  t-techism,  and  Bibhca 
nien^Tlle  thi«  r  T  ''"'''••^' ""  T'  "'>'*^*  "n«gine,  except  the  New  Testa- 
3  Lrv  rlln  1  h'^-i^^/^'I'^titute  here  the  foundati.m  of  Public  In.struction  ; 
fhlTas^ormSnd""  T  '"•'''"' ■■^'*'  b««»»«"  R^'i^'i""  i«  ^be  only  morality  fo; 
books     «n;i  ?  W         1  ^'''•■'^  ^''''^'"*"'  memorials  of  a  people  are  their  school 

books  ,  and  I  have  alwH .  s  viewed  it  as  a  misfortune  for  France,  that,  in  the  six- 

wrsinS"?'  "ble't  ^''"  '''  ''''  -venteenth.  when  ,hj  Fr'eAoh  language 
tr^LIL  ?  rf,>  H^  «  ^.''"''"'"''m'"'"^  «''*"''^  ^"'«i'  ^"»"fc.  for  .xample,  did  not 
nt  th^h  1  %S'^"Pt»'-es.  This  would  have  been  an  excellent  look  to  put 
mto  the  hands  of  the  young  ;  whilst  Ue  Sacy's  translation,  otherwise  meritori.  us 

thx"ouXr^:';  r"T''""  V""'  "'  ^l!''^^'-,'  ^■^"•'""^  ^^^^  l-  ^^y-  ^nd  circulated 
«S^..,T^  .•^.*'u'  greatly  contributed  t,.  deveh.p  the  moral  and  religious 
Klp  if  r""^*^'^^""P'."•  JheHoly  scriptures,' with  fhe  History  oi' the 
them  mSto^'fc'T  fT'  ''"?  J'.\^"  ,<^'"fchism.  which  embodies  a  summary  of 
them,  ought  to  be  the  Library  of  chil  :hood,  and  of  the  Primary  Schools. "§ 

It  may  be  observed  that  De  vSacy's  translati.m  is  now  imnted  by  the  French 
I  niversity  Press,  and  cheaply  and  extensively  s-ld  throughout  France 

The  manner  in  which  this  branch  of  Education  is  taught  in  the  Pi  .ian 
Schools  ..worthy  of  special  notice.     I  cann,t  describe  it  hettfr  than  .„  the  worl 


•Education  Reform.     }iy  Thomas  Wjse,  Escjuire,  M  P     Pages  '>.';8 

"S,.f  ™;™t7r " "'" """  "■"  "»"■•  >»"■'"■■'  ■■'»  "'"'■■•■ "  -ni.".  n«.V;,u  JrTu-i! 

Co**r»°S«1r;''^g;'S-,''"''"'''"™  """""■■■^  n.c«,»ir6„c„,  ri„,.r„otio„  morale  et  ,eligi,™e. 

,il-lS,e,tor  ,if"S,i',:'T.  n.';":i'"',.r;  te  "s?  ?,■,■'„>•»-■  iiv™..!Ki.««™...ret„„ei. 


"  pas  entieiT 
I  iei  Ic  fond  de 
pour  les  trois 
ont  leurs  vrais 
seizienie  siecle 
ixihle  et  popu- 


■n;ki         *     J     i-         —--  —  ■-■■,  .^^.^   v...i,v.,o    uu  jjcu    jjiuM  ages   oiiu  nou: 
Bible.-traduction  de   Luther,   le  Catechisme  et  I'Histoire  Bibli que.     La  Bible    „  . 
comme  yous  supposiz  bien,  excepte  le  Nouveau  Testament.     Ces  troi;  livres  .ompo    ■ 
1  instruction  populaire  ;  et  tout  homn.e  sage  s'en  rejouira,   car  it  n'y  a    '     moral, 
quarts  des  hommes  .pie  dans  la  religion.     Les  grands  monuniens  religieux  d  p! 

livres  de  lecture  :  et  j  a.  toupurs  reganle  comme  une  calamite  pour  la  Fra.        n 
ou  an  commencement  du  dix-septieme,  qnond  la  longi.e  francais./etait  encor.      aiv 

un  excellent  bore  a  mettre  entre  les  mains  de  la  jeunesse,  tandis  que  la  traduction  de  Sac v  (VaX  « 
fcTrl  t  AT*'  "''  '*'*^T  "'  «'^"  ,  ^?"l««i-.  Celle  de  Luther,  male  et  narve,  repansu^ Tun  bont  a 
1  autre  de  1  Allemagne,  y  a  beaucoup  fail  pour  le  developpment  de  I'esprit  moral  et  rSuse   et  S, 

Xi'V  ■'  ■•    •?}'^'  ■;?  ItP-^  "'"''-'  '-'-^  bibhythcque  ae  i  eataiiu«  et  des  Kcoles  Primaires  ''     Kanoort  snr  IVtaf 
y:C^:X:^^':V:J^'''''^'^''^  pays  d  I'AIlemagne.   et    particulierement  en^ffir  Pal^^S' 
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of  two  Americin  writers,  ProfesHor  Stowonf  Cincinn.ih"  and  the  Honourahlo  Horace 
Mami  of  Boston.  Tho  former  visited  Europo  in  18  ,  7.  The  i.eneral  AHgembly 
of  tni'  State  of  Ohio  ro(|ue8tfd  him,  during  the  [.■  -hs  of  his  tour,  "to  collect 
such  facts  and  inforiiiation  as  ho  may  doetn  uHoful  t.  ne  State  in  relation  to  the 
various  Systeiiis  of  Public  Instruction  and  Edic  vtii,  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  several  countries  through  which  ho  may  pass,  and  make  a  report  thereof, 
with  Huch  practical  olworvations  hh  he  uiay  think  i)ropi'r,  to  the  next  Oenenil 
Assembly."  Professor  Htow  '«  Report  was  printed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
aftorwiirds  by  thosi' of  MaHmicliusotts  and  Pennsylvania,  in  English,  and  in  (Jer- 
iniin  ;  it  has  also  been  reprinted  in  several  otiier  States.  Mr.  Maun,  Secretary  of 
the  Hoard  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  the  |)ermi8sicm  of 
the  Ouveniment  of  that  State  to  make  a  similar  tour  in  Europe  in  184;i. 

Professor  Stowe.  after  having  referred  to  the  results  of  his  entpiiries  relative 
to  >  iie  teaching  of  Drawing  and  Music,  makes  the  following  important  statement  .>n 
the  subject  of  moral  and  Biblical  instructiou  :  — 

"  III  regard  to  the  necessity  of  moral  instruction,  and  beneficial  influence  of 
the  Bible  in  Schools,  the  testimony  was  no  less  explicit  and  uniform.  I  enriuired 
of  all  classes  of  Teacher--,  and  of  men  of  every  grade  of  religious  faith.  in»tructors 
iti  Comnum  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Schocds  of  Art,  and  Professors  in  Colleges, 
Pniversitms,  and  Professional  Seminaries,  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  in  places 
where  there  was  [Religious]  uniformity,  and  in  places  where  there  was  a  diversity 
of  Creeds,  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  :  and 
I  never  found  but  one  reply  .  and  that  was,  that  to  leave  the  moral  faculty  unin- 
structed,  was  to  lea>e  the  moat  imp'>rtH  t  part  of  the  human  mind  undeveloped, 
and  to  strip  education  of  almost  everything  '^'nt  can  make  it  valualde  ;  and  that 
the  Bible,  independently  of  the  interest  atteii  .j,  it,  as  containing  the  most  ancient 
and  influential  writings  ever  recorded  by  human  hands,  and  comprising  the  religi- 
ous sy.stem  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  is  in  itself  the  best  book  that 
can  be  put  into  the  han.l  of  children  to  interest,  to  exercise,  and  to  unfold  their 
intellectual  and  moral  |>  )wers.  Everv  Teacher  whom  I  consulted  repelled  with 
indignation  the  idea  that  moral  instruction  is  not  proper  for  Schools  ;  and  spurned 
with  contempt  the  allegation,  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  introduced  into  Common 
School  i  without  encouraging  a  sectarian  bias  in  the  matter  of  teaching  ;— an  indig- 
nation "id  contempt  which  i  believe  will  be  fully  participated  in  by  every  high- 
minded  'eacher  in  Chri-(tendom."* 

Mr.  '^i-  'in  ob-    -vi     : — 

"  Notinug  recc  ■;  lore  attention  in  the  Prussian  Schools  than  the  Bible.  It 
is  taken  up  eur'v,  huU  studied  systematically. 

The  gr'  Hvents  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testament  ; 
the  charact.  .uui  livt  if  tho<»c  W(mderful  men,  who  from  age  to  age,  were  brought 
upon  the      .ge  of  ae  and   through  whose  agency,  the  future  history  and  destiny 

of  the  race  were  to  ,  much  ni.  lified  ;   and  especially,  those  sublime  views  of 

duty  and  moralitv.  whau  ar  rought  to  light  in  the  Gospel  ;— these  are  topics  of 
daily  and  earnest  incul  atit  n  ,.i  every  School.  To  these,  in  some  schools,  is  added 
the  History  <  the  Christian  Religion,  in  connection  with  contemporary  Civil  His- 
tory. .  1  far  a-<  the  Bil)le  lessons  are  concerned.  I  can  ratify  the  strong  statements 
made  by  Professor  Stowe,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  sectarian  instruction,  or 
endeavours  at  proselytism. 

"  The  Teacher  being  muply  possessed  ol  the  knowledge  of  the  who.  oliain  ^f 
events,  and  of  all  biographical  incidents;  and  r  ringing  to  the  exercise  a  heart  ■ 
ing  with  love  to  man,  and  with  devotion  to  is  luty,  as  a  former  of  the  charHC;U>!  of 
children,  has  no  necessity,  or  occasion,  to  fall  back  upon  the  f  nuilas  of  a  creed. 
It  is  where  a  Teacher  has  n..  knowled  of  the  wc  derful  works  of  (Jod.  and  oi  the 
benevolence  of  the  design  in  whic!  they  were  <  uated  ;  when  he  has  no  power  of 
explaining  and  apph  ing  the  beautiful  incidents  the  lives  of  *  o  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  and,  especially,  the  perfect  exanip!  ^vinch  is  given  to  i  >n  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  then,  that  hi  attempting  t.  give  relisiious  instruction,  he  is,  as 
It  were,  constrained  to  recur  ivgain  and  again  to  the  few  word'  or  sentences,  of  is 
form  uf  faith,  whatever  tl  at  faith  may  be.  and,  therefore,  wi  ,',n  giving  the  sec  ad 
lesson,  it  will  be  little  more  than  the  repetii  u  of  the  first ,  an  he  two  hundredth 
lesBon,  tt  the  end  of  the  year,  will  differ  fr(  a  tliat  at  he  beg  ing  only  in  accu- 
mulated wearisomeness  and  monotony,  t 

•  Harare  Mann's  Seventh  Annual  Rtj  >rt,  etcetera,  pages  22  and  23.~ 
t  fforofe  .^fann's  Seventh  Annual  Bej/c-i,  etcetera,  jmges  14'    145. 
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My  own  examination,  not  onlv  of  Primraim.    i  .,*    « « •  ^  i 

and  my  cnversation.  with  Direlul  InZ^lln^'^T'  "c^ools  «on«rally, 
many.  Hollttn.l  uud  France  «niw«m*f'^u"*  '""I  ^"''cherH,  throuKhout  (k,r- 
Stowe.  and  Mr  ManT  The  ?nHtrnH"  oorrobomte  'ho  sUten.ents  of  Profeaaor 
Roman  Catholic  H.SjPoteHUnt  "o^^^^^^^  HubHtantmlly  the  same  under  both 

Konmn  CatholicH.  or  ProteHtSB  ThTFr  kTi''''  '^'""'  *^«"""■  *'»«  Teachers  be 
not  to  be  the  hLdsLyof  a  St  buT  f  h.^  '  ""^•*«""'"«"*  *'-«!'  "vow,  it«  position 
of  sect  In  a  work  ,  m»c^ttnJhlT  •l*.""»;if/"'«'-  '.'f  Christianity  irre.pectivo 
French  Acadomjt  1840  Jtt  snidrS  ■         ""^  '^'  ^'''''  «^^™">-din'"'y  frLm  the 

hoou:l':SZ^':X''''l^ii^!^  Mohave  done  ..,   would  have 

the  direct  ropresenutions  ,  f  pub  c    S        liu";  S^  ^"^Z'"  "^  ^'''' ''  "« 

countenance  to  all  forms  ofArS^llZT^L,^!^^  guaranteed  protect..  .„  and 
the  vari..U8  Relimous  Den. . ninati  n«   M  f  '  ''=  '""'•  ^^''^f>^^'  »n  such  a  relation  to 

the  Truth.  It  L  :.!::7ZTr:z  woririr'TV;'''". •  v"!""''  ^^r^y  "f^-" 

organizing  a  system  of  Public  Ediio«Hoi.  V*,  /"^'.r*'*^  pnnc  pie  of  ifn  Charter,  m 
cern  the  moral  educauon  of  the  vom';  ;  '  l'""?':!^  estab  mhments  which  con- 
which  it  professes  itself       uttlV^/sS;     .    1""  "'''^'"':'  '''«  """""^  frinciples 

to  liberty  of  conscience  The  \T«n.i  I  ?'  i  n'l""" •  ""P;"-t'»n«e  which  itattaches 
fore.  HnLnitsest^bishn.entsK^^^^^^^^  Connnunions  will,  there- 

assured  to  then,  in  the  Charter  Education  that  cordial  r.  ception,  which  is 

and  LT'tlTa'L' obleVts'of  ''eoS  7u  ?/  f'  "^'1^^  ""  Christian  Sects  are  Sisters, 
family  .,f  the  StiZ      Vre3  t.     h  'i "' /''"'  «'l'""»«fc'-«fcion  <'f  the  «reat 

the  .Jsteuiatie  c.mteiupt  o  ^^^."^^'^^^^^''^T]''  ^'^-^,^';".^-"  '" 
work  to  themselves-    but  nnv«r    f .!  f i        7  ""^"  •^•'*«.  would  leave  that  impious 

unfaithful  to  its  owJ/moml  princi,5;s  '  "  '''"  "'  "'"'"«  *'^«"''  ^""^^  ''  '-^'""« 
indeSi'^Silldl^S^'irS^le"/'"  n""  r'l°"-^-"ntries.  might  be 

;s=Sa!  =i±~HEr^' v^^^^       ^-- --- 

or  Sects.  Such  are  the  senthneSrof  S"  '  P^^l'ant.es  of  ditierent  Churches, 
Protestant,  as  well  L  ubUcar  ««  M  '  ""^If'^^'^f  W"tei8.  Roman  Catholic  and 
of  both  Pritestanl^Womr  S:,JJr;^S^        "^''  '""^  ^'^  ^'«^'' '""'  I^-**- 

iishJ^S;^;:^SS^iS;;.:;--™^;--^ 

sr  i^t  sr  s -3- IH^-  f 

a  co-operation  S  MeTber/of  df£  ITr  t'  -^  '''J'.^^'fi'-^d  sectarianism  ;  and  here  is 
hold^ue^in^^ 


mais  elle  a  aHsurc  protection  et  s.c  mrs  ftous  k ^  u  e  Ch,  Tr"l'"'"  ''•''"'-''"  ''" ''  "'""'""  '"''''''1"" ' 
tenue  dans  le  vrai  Elle  a  constate  auv  Vrv  \u  m  nX  '^'^'^f  "-"•"•  ''^  ""'«'•  ■'^""'^  '^«  rapp..rt,  elle  J  est 
d'  Eglise  o«  de  Secte,  sont  cellos  de  k  nS  Fra^  ,o  *T  1.'  ''™-^''^»^-''«  Chretiennes,  sa.is  exception 
dans  la  Charte,  apre.s  avoir  constatV  eonm  e  un  fai  Z",i,l  u^'''"''  T'''",?'^*'"^  ''^''^•'^'•'■'^  Chretlenno 
fessde  par  la  majorite  rles  Francais  ne Tut  nas  .ml  n  n  r  •  *"'  ''"'' '''  ''^'^'fe''""  Catholi.,ue  est  pr.,- 
quand  il  s'agit  pour  elle  dWgaSV  I'Kitt'n  n  ^1.  ?  '  '"""'TV,""\P*-*'  ""'i"*^''  '='^'  P""'*  '^^  ''"^  P^'t 
intertWnt  r  e(  ..ration  morale  de  la  i™!l  i^  ^  '.  Lorsqu'elle  fonde  des  estahlisseniont  .,ui 
qu'elle  affirme  ellc-iXr mils  elle  rS.Z'J^  "'^  ^''V*  i'^'^^'lV^^'^^'  '''  ^"^ors  <lu  principe  mora 
dessus  tout  la  libertc5  de  coi^Tsc  ence  to  tt  1^  """  ^^"'  T?u^"^  "''*  ^"'^■'■'^"*^  «*  '!"«"«  a'«^e  par- 
^stablissemens    d'educatfrnr  5Zue     Fa^  Chret  ennen,  tronveront  done,  dans  ses 

Nonn  aimons  k  voir,  qu'  .  serve«rtou  es  Is  l/Z^Ph'?/"  '^^^  ""^  '""'"  "^  ?'•»""«  "^^''^  ^"^  Charte. 
la  meme  sollicitude  da'ns  1  UmiSaS  de  la  iandc  fatir'T"*  r''''^''  '!"'  ^""^  ^^"^  ''''^-"J" 
Clever  leur  enfa.      dans  le  m.5Dris  sv<.l^n  nf;n!,i'yi    f     /^n'dlo. -Quand  aux  hommes  ((ui   veulent- 

la  charge  decette    .uvre  imS  •  Lis   Ss  Z -  I^"'"'''^'*  ^'^"•"  ^^'''^'' 

crov.-.ncns  morales  "     Dr  pWul-  .7        i*      f  P""'^  '^""^  coniplaire,  .1  ne  fut  penni-s  de  manniier  \  ^es 

derm.  ^  Sci.u:es  moral.,  .t  po,^:,^.  „  S^JTr^^;-.  ^^£;J:rr!s40^^^:T'       ""• 
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co-operntion  in,  in  moBt  imUnccH,  evoii  /^entinl  to  exUtenoe,— the  Mnie  m  Ijegii- 
IfttofH,  or  Merchaiita,  AuriculturitU.  or  Soldioni,  co-op«rate  in  nieaaurea  and  cnter- 
pri§es  of  oommon  aKrooment  and  neoe«aity.  The  pointt  of  aRroeniont  l<otwe«'n  the 
two  great  and  most  widely  Hejmrated  divigionH  of  ChriHtondom,— ProtoBtanta  and 
RomJiii  CHtholicH  -are  thus  forcibly  onuiiioratod  by  the  BiHhop  of  Worcester.  Eng- 
land, in  a  late  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diooeae  ;  - 

"Conscientiously  do  1  believe,  that,  in  no  part  of  Chriatendom,  in  our  Religion 
observed  in  ureater  purity  than  in  this  country  ;  but,  believing  this,  I  cannot  Hhut 
my  eyea  to  the  fact  that  we  form  but  a  Hniall  minority  of  the  Chunh  of  Christ  ; 
nor  can  I  venture  to  say  that  Chrindanity,  aa  [jrofessed  by  the  great  majority,  i 
full  of  orror  aa  to  make  it  a  sin  iu  a  Protestant  State  to  contribute  towarda  the  < 
catioi    of  its  ministers. 

Let  ua  8Pe  what  are  the  doctrines  we  hold  in  common  with  our  Roman  Catholic 
brethren.  We  both  believe  in  God  our  Father,  our  Author  and  Maker  of  all 
things  ;  we  both  believe  that  man  fell  from  this  primeval  state  into  sin  ;  we  both 
believe  that  to  redeem  mankind  from  this  fallen  state,  it  pleased  this  Almighty 
Bti'ma  to  send  His  only  begotten  Hon  into  the  world  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  our 
sin,  that,  throu^'b  His  atonement,  wo  might  be  considered  as  justified  before  (Jod  ; 
we  both  believo  tfiat  the  Son  of  (Jod,  who  was  Kent  into  the  world  as  a  propitiation 
for  oursins,  ia  co-equal  and  co-etcrnal  with  the  Father  ;  that,  having  iierformed 
this  ofKce  of  love  and  morcy,  ho  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  that  lu'  will  ccmio  at 
the  last  day  to  judge  the  (juick  and  the  dead  ;  we  both  believe  that  this  Itedeemer, 
to  assist  us  in  the  way  of  salvation,  sends  us  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  that  diligently 
seek  Him  ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  one  (iod, 
blessed  forever  ;  wo  both  believe  that  the  Churcli  was  originally  founded  by  this 
Saviour,  and  that  in  her  the  doctiines  of  the  (Jospel  have  been  handed  down  by  a 
regular  succession  of  ordained  Ministers,  Priests  and  Deacons  ;  and  we  both  believe 
that  tw>>  Sacraments  are  binding  on  Christians. " 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  present  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  there  may  be  a  cordial  co  operation  between  even 
Roman  Catholics  and  Prote'tants,  in  a  country  as  proverbial  for  the  warmth  and 
tenacity  of  the  religious  differences  as  for  the  genorous  hospitality  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Several  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  liiil  been  tried  ;  and  each,  in  s 
sion,  proved  unsuccessful,  aa  a  National  System  and  was  abandoned  by  the 
eminent.  In  182H,  '-a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commoris,  to  which  were 
referred  the  various  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  recommended  a 
system  to  be  adopted,  which  should  afford,  if  possible,  a  combined  literary  and 
separate  reliifious  education,  and  ahould  be  capable  of  being  so  far  adapted  to  the 
views  of  the  Religious  Peisuasions,  which  prevail  in  Ireland,  as  to  render  it,  in 
truth,  a  System  of  National  Education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community."* 

WiH,  a  view  of  accomplishing  this  noble  object ;  the  Government,  in  1831,  con- 
stituted a  Hoard  consisting  of  distinguished  Members  jf  the  Churches  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Rome. 

The  Board  agreed  upon,  and  drew  up,  some  general  maxims  of  Religion  and 
Morals  which  were  to  be  taught  in  every  School,  agreed  to  "enc.iurage  the  Pastors 
of  different  denominations  to  s;ive  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their 
respective  flocl<K  out  of  School-hours,"  etcetera  ;  and,  in  addition,  to  provide  that 
one  day  in  a  week  sliould  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose t 
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*  Letter  of  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary-  of  State  for  Ireland,  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
October,  1831. 

(The  following  IS  one  of  these  "  General  Losaon.s,"  whieh  are  hung  up  in  every 
Irish  National  Scliool,  and  re((uired  to  be  taught  and  explained  to  all  the  cliildreii  It 
relates  to  social  duties. 

"Ciiristians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  (tolivepeaeably 
with  all  men,"— (Romans,  Chapter  xii,  verse  18,) -even  with  those  of  a  different  Persua- 
sion. 

"  Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  His  Disciples  to  '  love  one  another.'    He  taught  General  Les- 
them  to  l(n  o  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  .ind  to  piav  for  those  son  of  the 
who  r.ers,-,.,it..r1  tbem.     He  himself  pr.ayed  fuv  lu«  nr.ird.-rprs.     Many  luen  hold  eironcous  Irish  National 
(loctrines  ;  lint  we  ougiit  not  to  hate,  or  persecute  them.     We  ouglit,  to  seek  for  the  Board  of 
truth,  and  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth ;  but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  Education, 
that  are  in  error.    Jesu.s  (Jhrist  did  not  intend  his  Religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by 
violent  weans.     Ho  won'  :  not  allow  his  Disciples  to  fight  for  him.     If  any  persons  treat 
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The  Board  have  also  published  a  series  of  Biblical  Histories,  complete  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  on  the  Old  to  the  death  of  Moses.  It  ia  understood  that  the 
whole  series,  in  the  Old  Testament,  will  soon  be  completed. 

These  Histories  are  more  literal  and  more  comprehensive  than  Watt's  Scripture 
o 'f  °7'  "mu''"^  ?l  ^'^^  '"^^y  similar  publications,  which  has  been  most  used  in 
Schools.  Ihese  Histories  are.  likewise,  prepared  according  to  the  Irish  National 
Board  s  improved  methods  of  teaching,-useful  as  Reading  Books,  and  as  admirable 
introductions  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scripture»,-being,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
very  words  cf  the  Scriptures,  and  containing  the  chronological  dates  of  the  principal 
epochs  and  events  of  Sacred  History.  r        f  • 

The  Board  has  also  published  an  excellent  and  appropriate  little  book  entitled 
•  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity."     I  dr.re  say  the  series  of  this  kind  of  books 
will  be  completed  by  one  or  more  publications  on  our  duties  to  God,  to  the  State. 
to  our  fellow  men,  etcetera. 

On  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  ministers  of  the  diilerent  Religious  Pursuasions 
catechise  the  children  of  the  respective  forms  of  faith. 

Thus,  are  the  children  in  the  Irish  National  Schools  not  only  taught  the 
elements  of  a  secular  education,  but  they  are  instructed  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  truth  and  morals  ;  and  facilities  are  afforded  for  their  bein<' 
taught  the  Catechism  and  Confessions  of  the  Religious  Persuasions,  to  which  thev 
severally  belong.  •' 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  few  Elementary  Schools  in  Great  Brit- 
ain,—those  in  Scotland  excepted,— in  which  so  much  religious  knowledge  is  im- 
parted as  in  the  3,150  Schools,  containing  395  560  children  (as  per  Report  of  1844) 
which  have  been  established  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  This 
great  and  good  work  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  produce  a  marked  change 
in  the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  Ireland.  Yet  the  Board  does  not  profess 
to  give  a  thorough  religious  education. 

In  Prussia,  while  provision  is  made,  and  Teachers  are  thoroughly  trained,  to 
give  an  extended  course  or  rather  several  courses,  of  Biblical  instruction,  covering 
a  period  of  eight  yea^s,  (to  children  of  from  six  years  of  age  to  fourteen),  in  regard 
to  even  Primarv  Schools,  and  children  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  embracing  in 
succession,  an  elementary  view  of  the  biography,  history,  cardinal  doctrines,  and 
morals,  and,  m  some  instances,  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  piovis- 
ion  18  also  niaae  for  teaching  the  Catechisms  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.  Ihe  Catechism,  however,  is  not  generally  if  ever  taught  until  afler  the 
pupil  has  r  ceived  Biblical  instruction  for  five  or  six  years.  It  is  usually  taught 
during  the  year  or  the  year  before,  the  pupil  completes  his  Elementary  Education; 
and  during  the  few  months,  which  are  allotted  to  the  teaching  and  h  arning  of  the 
Catechism,  the  piapils  receive  separate  religious  instruction  from  the  Pastor,  or 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong. 

When  there  are  Separate  Schoob.-as  is  the  case  in  those  parts  of  Prussia, 
where  the  whole  population  is  either  Roman  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  or  where 
each  ckas  18  very  numerous  -the  whole  course  of  religious  instruction  is  in  harm- 
ony with  the  Churoh,  for  whose  members  the  School  is  established. 

This  is  likewise  the  case  where  the  great  body  of  the  population  is  of  one 
Religious  Community,  with  only  a  few  dissenting  fr.mi  it.  But,  even  these  Schools, 
estaohehed  for  i)articular  classes  of  society,  aided  by  the  Government,  and  subiect 
to  Its  mspection,  are  not  permitted  to  violate  the  tolerant  and  Catholic  principles 
and  spint  of  the  National  School  System.  "  The  Masters  and  Inspectors  (says  the 
law)  must  avoiQ  with  the  greatest  care,  every  kind  of  constraint,  or  .innoyance, 
tov-ards  the  children,  on  t/ie  subject  of  their  particular  form  of  worship.  No 
School  may  be  made  abusively  subservient  to  any  views  of  prosclytism  ;  and  the 
chi  dron  of  a  different  form  of  worship  from  that  of  the  Schools  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled, against  the  will  of  their  parents,  or  against  their  own,  to  attend  tho  religi- 
ous  instructions  and  exercises  cf  the  School      Private  Masters  (of  the  same  form 

us  unkindly   we  must  not  do  the  name  to  them  ;  foTchH^t^nd  his  Apostles  have  taught 

thrL  :  T  T^  ^°''  TS  ,^^r  r^'^'  '^^y  ^''^"^^  >  «'«  "'"^t  '1«  ^  others,  not^as 
they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  should  wish  them  to  do  to  us 

them\^"-S^7.'^n^J- -;-Ti^^^°"-^  ^^^^^  ''^"'•"«  *'^*'"^''«  "°t  ^^^  way  to  convince 
M,!!^/r'."  V  '"^^"-'^apt  ^"«  ihcyin  li  ^  wrong.  It  Is  more  likely  to  convince 
them  that  we  have  not  a  Christian  spirit.  "^ 

nnf  nlY**  ^  ^^  *»  ^''"^^  o^^elves  followers  of  Christ,  who;  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again,  (I  Peter,  chapter  ii.,  verse  23)  by  behaving  kindly  and  gently  to  every  one.'' 
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of  worship,)  will  be  charged  with  their  religious  instruction;   and  whenever  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  as  many  Masters  as  there  are  forms  of  wSd   the 
parentsought.o  watch   with  so  much  the  more  care,  to  fulfil  those  dutes  them 
Scho'oi.''       "^^"  "''  '^'""  '^"''  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Public  Education  in  Prussia   nnH  f-h^f  «ri,;„k  „^      x,  ..  . 

perfect  the  instructions  of  the  family.     Thus   in  all  ia»P«   «lmli  tul  ii  **<;'-""''  f"' 


Programme 
Biblical  and 
Religions  In- 
struction in 
the  Prussian 
Schools. 


SchooUa  bE  :  ^  ''  '^'"  ""''"'"  °^  ^'^'^'''''  Instruction  pursued  in  the  Uorothean  City 

6th  Class,  (Lo\\'est  Class).    Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 
oth  Class.     Stones  from  the  Nch-  Testament. 
4th  Class.     Bible  History. 

trinaTan^'i^LtiJS:'"''^"''''^'""**"""'^^^^'^*'  P°^*'«-  f™-  ^^e   Scriptures  (Doc- 

•2ud  Class.     The  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

There  is  at  present  no  First  Class  in  tlie  School.  Pkch  clis^  inr.In.J^.  „  •  j  r 
from  one  to  tAvo  years.  Tlie  Stories  taught  to  t  e  Elmentrv  Ch  se.  ^f  7°';.  "^ 
children  from  six  to  eight  yeai-s  of  age, )  are.^the  most  remaSfe  Li^^^^^^^^^^ 
—narrated  chiefly  by  the  Teacher,  with  various  nractical  rpmarkrl.wi  if  "'°g'?P"ies, 
the  Geographical  and  Natural  History  of  the  Bibr  The  puZ  thu  "  iSS''?"'>°/ 
he  Geography  and  hicidents  of  the  Bilile,  are  prepared,  in  tS  I'olt/v  th  c£^^ 
to  study  and  appreciate  Its  general  history  and  beautiful  simnb-cifv  nf  i„.""  rS?^' 

general  history  of  the  Bible  taught  in  tL  th  rd  v4ar    or  4  h  C ks^  f- '^»«"'^«'^-     The 
introduction  to  tlie  study  of  thosf  select  portio is  of  the  ScrinE  re   rin '/h.  f  ^PP'°P^'^^1 

hetlblr'tf^^"''.  -IVpI^'".'''''  '""^  ?-«p'linst1tuZs:"lo  Trine    and  morM 
theBible,— the  study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity —formimr  a  nnf„r,i  i^^i 
conclusion  of  the  whole  course.     Abou<    four  hours  ne^  wpIu^  nr^.  .i  "  V  J^l*'"*^  P™?''^ 

i^^^nS^S- [fes^,KL-  -  ^=  "- --  ^^^  r= 

to  J^^E^~-|-- -  ^^^^  ZJl^-^:f  a-Hed  , 

following  Course  of  Religious  instruction.     In  Roman  Catholic  Scliools^^tl  ™e  c  la 
subjects,  ooivespoii.bng  to  tiie  Church  of  Rome,  take  the  place  of  tl  Le  s,  biec      in  th^ 
following  programme  which  relate  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  tSS^ 

6th  Class,  (Lowest  Class).  Four  liours  per  week  Narration  hv  H,„  t  i,  t 
Stories  from  the  01,1  Testament,  nearly  in  the^worls  of  the  B  b  e  \  d  re  1,1  fi  .^i'^ 
pupils.-Eusy  verses  learned  by  be.irt.^  '     '''  '^Peated  ))y  the 

5tli  Class.     Four  hours  per  week.     Stories  from  the  Gosnek    ta„..lit  ;„  fi 
way.     Church  S<.ngs  an.l  Bible  ver.es  leu  rued  '-"spels,   taujht  in  the  same 

ThP  ii.V^f';i   V'-T  ''"•"''  '""'  ''''*'}■     The  Old  Testament  in  a  more  <..i,neoted  form 
The  moral  of  tlie  history  is  impressed  upon   the  aiiuds  of  the  children      Tl„  t      /- 
mandmeiits  and  t^liurch  Songs  learned  <  l"l<lrtn.     The  Jen  Com- 

Ist  Class.      Two  hours  per  week.     (Compendium    o*   the    Historv   nt    th„   in    ■  .■ 
Churcli,  especially  after  the  Apostolic  age.      History  of  il.    Refo rmatic.,.      fc  .Vf" 

Bible.     Committing  to  memory  Psalms  and  Hyiniis^  Kctoimation.     Review  of  the 
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No  one  can  ponder  upon  the  import  of  such  a  law — a  law  carried  out  with  all 
the  thoroughness  of  the  German  character, — without  feeling  how  far  below  such  a 
standard  we  sink  in  our  accustomed  estimate  of  the  character  and  attributes, 
the  objects  and  duties  of  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.  Indeed — judging  from  pas- 
sages already  (juoted.- -how  entirely  must  we  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
moral  staiidard  of  School  Teachers  and  School  teaching  which  obtains  in  what  some 
have  been  want  to  term  lax  and  skeptical  France  I  Yet  France,  like  Prussia, 
places  religion  and  morals  at  the  very  foundation  of  her  system  of  pubic  education. 

Dr.  Diesterweg, — Director  of  the  Seminary,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Te.ichera  in  Germany. 

The  American  Authors  heretofore  ((uoted,  present,  in  lively  colours,  the  con- 
sequences of  a  total  abandonment  of  Christianity  in  many  of  the  United  States 
pui)lic  Schools.  Surely  we  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  such  examples  and  warnings. 
A  Government  that  practically  renounces  Christianity  in  providing  for  the  education 
of  its  youthful  population  cannot  be  Christian. 

The  creed  of  our  (government,  as  representing  a  Chr'i,t'an  people  of  various 
forms  of  Reli'^ious  Worship,  is  Christianity  in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term.  The  jjractice  of  the  Government  sIkhiW  corrtspond  with  its 
creed.  With  the  circumstantials  of  sectarianism  it  has  nothing  to  do  ;  They  form 
no  article  of  its  creed  ;  They  involve  no  one  commandment  of  the  Moral  Law,  either 
of  the  Old,  or  New,  Testament ;  it  is  under  no  obligation  to  provide  for  the  teach- 
ing of  them,  whatever  importance  individuals  may  attach  to  them  ;  its  affording 
different  parties  facilities  for  teaching  them  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  requirtid,  or 
expected,  of  it.  The  members  of  the  various  sects  are  alike  its  subjects  ;  ihey  con- 
tribute alike  to  its  defence  and  support ;  they  are  alike  entitled  to  its  protection 
and  countenance. 

The  inhHbitari.s  of  the  Province  at  large,  professing  Christianity,  and  being 
fully  represented  in  the  Government  by  Members  of  a  Responsible  Council — Chris- 
tianity, therefore,  upon  the  most  popular  principles  of  Government,  should  be  the 
basis  of  a  Provincial  System  of  Education.  But  that  general  principle  admits  of 
considerable  variety  in  its  application  Such  is  the  case  in  the  countries  already 
referred  to  ;  such  may,  and  should  be,  thn  case  in  Canada. 

The  foregoing  observations  and  illust'ations  apply,  for  the  most  part,  to  a 
population  consisting  of  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  law  provides 
against  interfering  with  the  religious  scruples  of  each  class,  in  respect  both  to 
religious  books  and  the  means  of  establishing  Separate  Schools. 

In  School  Districts  where  the  whole  population  is  either  Protestant,  or  Roman 
Catholic,  and  where,  consequently,  the  Schools  come  under  the  character  of  "  Sepa- 
rate." there  the  principle  of  Religious  Instruction  can  be  carried  out  into  as  minute 
detail  as  may  accord  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  either  class  of  the  population  ; 
though  I  am  persuaded  all  that  is  essential  to  the  moral  interests  of  youth  may  be 
taught  in  what  are  termed  Mixed  Schools. 

The  great  importance  of  this  subject  and  the  erroneous,  or  imperfect,  views 
which  prevail  respecting  it ;  and  the  desire  of  explaining  fully  what  T  conceive  to 
be  the  most  essential  element  of  a  judicious  system  of  Public  Instruction,  are  my 
apology  for  dwelling  upon  it  at  so  great  length.  Religious  differences,  and  divi- 
sions, should  rather  be  healed  than  inflamed  ;  and  the  points  of  agreement,  and  the 
means  of  mutual  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  different  Religious  Persuasions,  should, 
doubtless,  be  studied  and  promoted  by  a  wise  and  beneficient  Government,  while  it 
sacrifices  neither  to  religious  bigotry,  nor  infidelity  to  cardinal  and  catholic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Religion. 

4.  With  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  formation  of 
moral  habits,  is  intimately  connected  the  corresponding  development  of  all  the  other 
faculties  both  intellectual  and  physical.     Th^  great  object  of  an  efficient  system  of 

to  observe  carefully,  and  to  express  himself  clearly  and  readily  in  Ms  own  language. 
The  Teacher  is,  of  course,  able  to  teach  without  a  book,  and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupil  by  proper  questions.  Thus  the  memory  of  the  pupil  is  not  overburdened  ;  and 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  enriched,  and  the  perceptive,  reflective  and  reasoning,  powers 
are  constantly  oxcreisefl.  It  may  be  observed  that,  neither  in  Protestant,  or  mixed 
ocliooiw,  and,  of  course,  not  'ii  the  Roniuu  Catholic  Huhools,  did  1  see  tiie  Bible  degraded 
and  abused  to  the  purposes  of  a  common  reading  book.  It  was  given  to  man,  not  to 
teaoh  him  how  to  read,  but  to  teach  him  the  Character,  and  (iovernment,  and  Will  of 
God,  the  duty  of  man  and  the  way  of  salvation. 

To  these  sacred  and  important  purposes  should  it  be  applied  in  the  Scliools. 
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instruction  should  be.  not  the  communication  of  so  much  Knowledge    but  tbo 
development  of  the  faculties.     Much   Knowledge  may  be  acquTrld  without  aJv 
increase  of  mental  power ;  nay,  with  even  an  absolute  diminution  of  it      ThoLH  q,,      «  ■  , 
be  admitted  that  "  Knowledge  is  power,'  it  is  not  the  KnnwllTrrr  JC-  ,  ^''""^^  ^^  ^"P^'^^'H 
to  he  imnartfifl  ^nA   a,.r,„;..^^    4-  -i        j  """/ '^"^  ^"^wledge  which  professes  methods  of 

to  be  imparted  and  acq u  red  at  a  rail-road  speed:  a  Knowledge  which  Denetrates  teaching 
little  below  the  surface,  either  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  nature  of  things  -Kac^ui   ^eprecafed. 

IncTr.  1^\"^  '"'°/r'  '^'  'T'''^  tr  '''^''  ^"'""^'y  ♦^h'^n  that  Jthe  memory 
and  that,  not  upon  the  pri..ciple«  of  philosophical  association,  but  by  the    -ere?  nsL 
of  wordsi-a  mere  word  Knowledge,  learned  by  rote,  which  has  noVxistencc   n  the 
m.nd  apart  from  the  words  in  which  it  is  acquired,  and,  which  vanishes  as  t^iev  are 
eSv"'~?'.?''°"'"'P'''"^'°''''''^  ^""'S"  ''''^^'''  ^"t  has  neither  Sep  h^  nor 

many  others  who  are  competent  witnesses  of  its  defects  and  evils  and  who  w'/fh!  <?;;., 
virtue  and  patriotism  to  expo.=e  them.  Th e  Author  of  the  Jvn«l  w  '^''°,''t  'j^^  f  J""  "^^^ 
iore.l,roted,-Sc.hool  and  slhoolmaster-veLvkB:  '"*  work  hereto- *Aootem.<.r. 

"  The  grand  error  is,  that  that  is  called  knowledge,  which  is  mere  rote  le'irnin.r  Word- 
and  word-monaery.     The  child  is  said  to  be  educated"^  because   t  Tn  reneS  the  t^xt  '«o4ery. 
of  this  one's  Grammar,  and  of  that  one's  Geograohy  and  Historv    hf.n!n!l  .  1  I- 
number  of  facts,  often  without  connexion  or  flepeifdH^i^W^fo^the  '^L^^^^^^^^ 
been  deposited  in  its  memory    though  they  have  never  b;en  wrou^h    at  a  Unto  ihS 
understanding,  nor  have  awakened  in  truth  one  effort  of  the  higher  faculties 
V.    , "  T,*^^  ^r'*  °^  ^^^"^  ."^*"'^  "''  '®^t  by  such  culture  really  as  untouched  and  as  littl« 
hkely  therefore  to  yield  back  valuable  fruit,  as  if  the^e  same  fac^s  ha'?  been  com! 
mitted  to  memory  ,n  an  unknown  tongue.     It  is,  as  if  the  husbandman  were  toTo 
orth  and  sow  his  seed  by  the  way  side,  or  on  the  surface  of  a  field  which  has  befn 
trodden  down  by  the  hoofs  of  innumerable  horses,  and  then  when  .he  cry  of  harvest 

.nH  fnl  f" '*^  "^Tl  ^'"•'  f.P"'*  ^^  ^'r""^  ^'  abundant  returns  as  the  most  provident 
and  industrious  of  his  neighbours.  He  forgets  that  the  same  irreversible  law  S« 
in  mental  as  in  material  husbandry,  '  whatsoever  a  man  soTetrthat  shHll  L  also 

The  superficial  and  pernicious  system  of  teaching  and  learning  thus  exnosed  United  States 

tafv  tC^t\  ^"™'  ^^'  ^^'f  "'^  ""^''^  ^  '''^«^  P«^'i«»  "f  the  American  sSen   School  Books! 
iffX^  ,  n    .°°f  1 T  «=«'"POf ed,-professing  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  requiie^eJl 
little  intellectual  labour  on  the  part  of  either  Teacher,  or  Pupil.     In  theTd  Cilfe? 
and  oldest  educational  Institutions    n   the   United   States     tb,«   nni   Jr^ioii    .     'i 
method  of  teaching,  and  the  Books  which  appertafn\o  it^^eX'^Crly  con- 

f..  ,J^*"y,*'''  the  most  wealthy  youth  of  that  country  have  gone  to  Europe  either 
for  their  educa  ion  or  to  finish  it :  and  tl.^re  is  a  gradual  return  there  to  the  mSe 
solid  and  practical  system  of  Instruction.  "^"'® 

counfrv^s"chooL'  «^,7"t''^^^^°""«««  ^^^  \'"«g«  Academies,  and  most  of  their  Their  pemici- 
country  Schools,  this  "  word-mongery  "  system  prevails;  and  many  of  the  books  «"« '"^"enoe 
which  are  essential  to  its  operations,  and  many  of  the  delusive  opinioL  on  which  i^  '"  ^»°«'»- 
s  founded,  have  been  introduced  into  this  Province,  and  have  excited  a  pernicious 
influence  m  some  pans  of  ,t.     It  is  with  a  view  of  drawing  attention  to  thleJiT 
and  Its  appropriate  remedy,  that  I  make  these  remarks.     The  SecretaTof  the  Bolid 
of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  visit  to  Spe^contrasts  th's 
sparkling  and  worthless  system  with  that  which  obtains  in  Prussia?^  He  speaks  with 
reference  to  the  method  of  teaching  some  of  the  higher  branches^  but  hTs  JemaiS 
are  equally  applicabe  to  the  method  of  teaching  C^rammar,  Geography   ffiTtorr 

I,'1S  "f.JL*?^"l™  ^^^'I'!"^  '^^'  '?  ^  higher^anch,  -Geometry,  Nature!  Mr.  Mann's 


-       =       .         ,,...,!..gj,,    ,.Oi-.:y, — J- 


nw  Tin;.b^  ""'aI'^  ,^>...=.y,— ,g  ,.ot,^  Kiagnc,  botn  Teaciier  and  Class  must  have  ^^^^^^!>  " 
iext  Books.     At  the  beginning  of  these  text-books,  all  the  technical  names  and  ?«P«ffi"»l 
definitions  are  set  down.     These,  before  the  pupil  has  any  practicalliea  Tthe" r  S^.* 


.1    !, 
n    Hi 
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ilIBi  ' 


*  Sihool  and  Schoolmaster. 


By  the  Reverend  Doctor  Potter,  Union  College,  p^^^^^^sTisT 
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Prussian  Sys- 
tem of  thor- 
ough teaching. 


Its  effect. 


meaning,  must  be  committed  to  memory.  The  Book  is  then  studied  chapter  by 
chapter.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  or  at  the  end  of  the  sections,  are  fiuestions 
printed  at  full  length.  At  the  recitations  the  Teacher  holds  on  to  these  leading 
strings.  He  introduces  no  collateral  knowledge.  He  exhibits  no  relation  between 
what  is  contained  in  the  Book,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  or  the  actual  business 
of  men  and  the  affairs  of  life.  At  length  the  day  of  examination  comes.  The  pupils 
rehearse  from  memory  with  a  suspicious  fluency ;  on  being  asked  for  some  useful 
application  of  their  knowledge — some  practical  connexion  between  that  knowledge 
and  the  concerns  of  life, — they  are  silent,  or  give  some  ridiculous  nnswer,  which,  at 
once,  disparages  science,  and  gratifies  the  ill-humour  of  some  ignorant  satirist.  But 
the  Prussian  Teacher  has  no  Book ;  he  needs  none,  he  teaches  from  a  full  mind. 
He  cumbers  and  darkens  the  subject  with  no  technical  phraseology.  He  observes 
what  proficiency  the  child  has  made,  and  then  adapts  his  instructions  both  in  quality 
aiul  amount  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  He  answers  all  questions;  he  nolves  all 
doubts.  It  is  one  of  his  objects  at  every  recitation  so  to  present  ideas,  that  they 
shall  start  doubts  and  provoke  questions.  Ho  connects  the  subjects  of  each  lesson 
with  all  kindred  and  collateral  ones,  and  shows  its  relations  to  the  every-day  duties 
and  buoineps  of  life ;  and  should  the  most  ignorant  man  ask  him  of  what  use  such 
knowledge  can  be,  ho  will  prove  to  him  in  a  word,  that  some  of  his  own  pleasures 
or  means  of  subsistence  are  dependent  upon  it ;  or  have  been  created  or  improved 
by  it. 

'■  In  the  mean  time  the  children  are  delighted.  Their  peiceptive  powers  are 
exercised ;  f^eir  reflective  faculties  are  developed ;  their  moral  sentiments  are  culti- 
vated. All  the  attributes  of  the  mind  within,  find  answering  qualities  in  the  world 
without.  Instead  of  any  longer  regarding  the  Farth  as  a  huge  mass  of  dead  matter, 
without  variety  and  without  life, — its  beautiful  and  boundless  diversities  of  sub- 
stance,— its  latent  vitality  and  energies  gradually  dawn  forth,  until,  at  length,  they 
illuminate  the  whole  soul,  challenging  its  admiration  for  their  utility,  and  its  hom- 
age for  the  bounty  of  their  Creator."  "'= 

Thus  the  harmonious  and  proper  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
is  involved  in  the  very  method  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  books  used,  and  even 
irrespective,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  subjects  taught.  This  system  of  inst taction 
requires,  of  course,  more  thorough  culture  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher.  '^"  >.  must  be 
able,  to  walk  in  order  to  dispense  with  his  "  leading  strings  "  in  relatio  r  ;,he  most 
simple  exercise.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  although  passing  ov^-  compara- 
tively few  books,  and  indeed  with  a  very  subordinate  use  of  books  at  all,  except  the 
voluminons  one  of  the  Teacher's  mind,  a  child,  under  such  a  sjstem  of  instruction, 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  accjuire  particularly  and  thoroughly  a  large  amount 
of  useful  and  various  knowledge,  with  a  corresponding  exercise  and  improvement 
of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties;  and  thus  become  fitted  to  the  active  duties  of 
life.  The  mental  symmetry  is  preserved  antl  developed ;  and  the  whole  intellectual 
man  grows  up  into  masculine  maturity  and  vigour.  It  cannot  be  too  stronirly 
impressed,  that  Education  consists  not  in  travelling  over  so  much  intellectual 
ground  or  the  committing  to  memory  so  many  books,  but  in  the  development  and 
cultivation  of  all  our  mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers.  The  le.irned  Erasmus 
has  long  since  said:  "At  the  fii'st  it  is  no  great  m..tter  ho\/  much  you  learn,  hut 
how  well  you  learn  it. "  The  philosophic  and  accomplished  Dugald  Stewart  observes, 
that 


Practical 
remarks. 


m 


Erasmus. 


Dugald 
Stewart. 


Doctor  Potter, 


"  To  insiTuct  youth  in  the  languages  and  in  the  sciences  is  comparatively  of 
little  importancs,  if  we  are  inattentive  to  the  habits  they  acquire,  and  are  not  care- 
ful in  giving  to  all  their  different  faculties,  and  all  their  diffeient  principles  of 
action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment.  The  most  essential  objects  of  Education 
are  the  two  following :  Jirst,  to  cultivate  all  the  vari'  us  principles  of  our  natures,  both 
speculative  and  active,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection 
of  which  they  are  susceptililo ;  and,  ser()}idlit,  by  watching  over  the  impressions  and 
associations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it  against  the  influence 
of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  engage  its  preposses.sions  on  t'le  side  of 
truth." 

"  It  lias  been  disputed  (says  Doctor  Potter)  whether  it  be  the  primary  object 
of  pAlucation  to  discipline  and  rlevelope  the  powers  of  the  soul,  or  to  communicate 
l^nriwledire-  Wee  these  two  oKjeot-sdistiiJct  and  i"de''>endent.  it  is  not  to  be  (ques- 
tioned, that  the  first  is  unspeakably  more  important  than  the  ■'»econd  ;  but,  in  truth, 
tliey  are  inseparable.     That  ti  aining,  which  best  disciplines  and  unfolds  the  faculties, 

*  Horace,  Mannas  Scren'.h  Annual  Rtport,     (Education  in  EurojK,)  pages  142,  14,3. 
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will  at  the  same  time,  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  real  and  effective  knowledge  • 
while,  on  th.  other  hand,  that  which  imparts  thoroughly  and  for  per.nanrnt  use 
and  possession,  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  will  best  devel.  ,,e,  strenXn 
and  rehne  the  powers.  In  proportion,  however,  as  intellectual  vi«our  ^nd  acS 
a  0  more  importan  than  mere  rote-learning,  in  the  same  proportion  ought  wc  J 
attach  more  value  to  an  Educat.o..  which,  though  it  only  teaches  a  child  to  read  has 
in  doing  so,  taught  him  al.sc.  to  think,  than  we  should  to  one  which,  though  it  may 
have  bestoyed  on  him  the  husks  and  the  shells  of  half  a  dozen  sciences,   has  n^ver 

aught  him  to  use  w.th  pleasure  and  effect  his  reflective  faculties       He  who  c.ii 
thmk  and  loves  to  tlunk   wdl  become,  if  he  has  a  few  good  books,  a  wise  mnn      He 
who  knows  not  how  to  think,  or  hates  the  toil  of  doing  it.    wil    ren  I!n  imbocile 
though  lu9  mind  he  crowded  with  the  contents  of  a  library.  imtJccile, 

''This  is,  at  present  perhaps,   the   greatest  fault   in   intellectual   Education. 
The  new  power  with  which  the  discoveries  of  the  last  three  centuries  have  clot^?"d 
civilized  inan,  renders  knowledge  an  object  of  unbounded  respect  nnd  desire  ;  while 
It  is  forgotten  that  that  knowledge  can  be  matured  and  appropriated  <,nly     ,v  the 
vigorous  exercise  and  application  of  all  our  intellectual  faculties.     If  the  niind  of  a 
child    when  learning,   remains  nearly  passive,  merely  receiving  knowledge  as  a 
uTllTf'"'^!        ""'  "I^"?  '«  P:'"red  into  it,  little  good  can  be  expected  to^accrue 
It  18  as  if  food  were  introduecd  into  the  stomach  which  there  is  no  room  to  di<rest 
or  assimilate,  and  which  will,  therefore,  be  rejectedf-om  the  -.^tem,  or  like  a'use 
less  and  oppressive  loau  upon  its  energies." 

„=fo^"  V'*"  'l'^^«l^:l'e'"ent  of  the  physical  powers  I  need  say  but  a  few  words.     A  Phvsica 
system  of  instruction  making  no  provision  for  those  exercises  which  contribute  to  training 
health  and  vigour  of  body,  and  to  agreeableness  of  manners,  must  neco.ssarilv  bo  in  various 
imperfect.     Ihe  active  pursuits  of  „,nst   of   those  pupils  who  attend  the  oublic  ^°''o^'«- 
schools,  require  the  exercise  necessary  to  bodily  h.alth  ;  but  the  gymnastics,   reg- 
ularly taiiaht  as  a  recreation,  and  with  a  view  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  pupil 
and  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached  in  the  best  British  Schools  and  in  the 
Schools  of  Cxermany  and  France,  are  advantageous  in  vari-us  respects, -promote 
not  f.nly  physical  health  at.d  vigour,  but  M.cial  cheerfulness,  active,  easy  and  timc7 
ful  movements^     They  strengthen  ^nd  give  the  pupil  a  perfect  command  ov^r  all 
the  members  of  his  body.     Like  the  art  of  writing,  th.y  proceed  from  the  simplest 
movement,  to  the  most  complex  and  difficult  exercises,-  imparting  a  bodily  act  vity 
and  skill  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  theni. 

To  the  culture  and  command  (.fall  the  faculties  of  the  mhu],  a  corre  Dondin-r  r.  • 
exercise  and  control  of  all  the  members  of  the  body  i.  next  in  imponalJce  T  S  tlnce"""" 
young  men  thus  trained  that  composed  the  vanguird  of  Blutcher',  army  ;  and  much 
of  the  activity,  enthusiasm  and  ene.gy,  which  distinguished  them,  was  attributed  to 
their  gymnastic  training  at  school.  A  training  which  gives  superiority  in  erne 
department  of  acuive  life,  must  be  beneticial  in  another.  It  is  well  known  is  has 
been  observed  by  phyaiologi.sts,  that :  "  '  ' 

"  The  muscles  of  any  part  of  the  body,  when  worked  by  exerci.se.  dmw  addi- 
tional nourishment  from  the  blood,  and  by  the  repetition  of  the  stimulus  if  it  he  not 
exercise,  increase  in  size,  strength  and  freedom  of  action.  The  regular  action  of  the 
muscles  promotes  and  preserves  the  uniform  circulation  of  the  blood  which  is  the 
prime  condition  of  health.  The  strenuth  of  the  body,  or  ..f  a  limb,  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  muscular  system,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  ;  and  as  the  con- 
stitutional muscular  endowment  of  most  people  is  tolerably  good,  the  diversities  of 
muscular  power,  observable  amongst  men,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  exercise." 

The  youth  of  Canada  are  de.-igned  for  active,  and  most  of  them  for  laborious 
occupations  ;  exercises  which  strengthen  not  one  class  of  muscles,  or  the  muscles  of 
certain  memliers  only,  but  which  .levelope  the  whole  physical  .system,  cannot  fail  to 
oe  benehcal. 

r  -J'/®  application  of  these  re-'uirVn  to  Common  Day  Schools  mu.st  be  verv 
hiuited.  riiey  are  designed  to  apply  chiefly  to  boarding  and  training,  to  Industrial 
and(.rammarSch..ol3--totho8^Scli,<,lsto  the  Masters  of  which  the  prolonired 
anil  tlioriiugli  educational  instruci'ioii  of  youth  is  entrusted. 

To  physical  Education  great  importance  has  been  attached   by  the  best  edu- Opinions  of 
cators  in  all  ages  and   countries      Plat.,  gave  as   many   a.  a   thf.u.s..md  nr.,.....f.  "t!!!? L-d 
ipspectiiig  It.     It  iormeu  a  jiromment  teatun;  in  the  best  parts  of  the  education  of  tn'xiern  Edu- 
tlie  (Ti-eeks  and  Romans,     it  has  Seen  largely  insisted  upon  by  the  most  distin<>^-  «»t'oniBte. 
uished  educational  writers  in  Europe,  from  Charon  and  Mantaigne.  down  to  numer-  P'^to 
ous  living  authors  in  France  and  Germany.  England  and   America.    It  occupies  a  Montaigne 
11 
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conHpicuous  plaoo  in  th«  codes  of  School  Regulations  in  Friince  and  Switzerland,  iind 
in  uijiny  places  in  (lormany.  Tlie  celehr  it(3il  Pestalozzi  and  Do  FoUonberg  incorpor- 
ated it  OH  an  canentiol  part  of  their  systoiiis  of  instruction,  and  even  as  necessary  to 
their  success  ;  and  experienced  American  writers  and  physic digists  attribute  the 
want  of  physical  develo[)einent  .uul  strength,  and  even  iiealth,  in  adisproportionally 
large  number  of  educated  Americans,  to  the  absence  of  proper  provisions  and 
encouragements  in  respect  to  ap])ropriate  piiysical  exercises  in  the  Schools, 
Academies  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Having  thus  stated  that  au  erticient  system  of  Public  Instruction  should  not 
(mly  be  commensurate  with  the  wants  <if  the  poorest  classes  df  society,  but  practical 
in  its  character,  Christian  in  its  foundatiiin,  principh-s  and  spirit,  and  involving  a 
proper  develojjement  of  tlie  intedectual  and  physical  faculties  of  its  subjects. 

1  come  now  to  consider  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  which  should  be 
taught  in  our  Filementary  Schools,  and  for  the  (fficient  teaching  of  which  public 
provision  should  bo  uiade. 

1.  The  subject  of  Christian  Instruction  has  been  sutticiently  explained  and 
discussed  ;  I  will  only  add  here,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges, 
—experienced  teachers  of  diti'orent  Countries  that  I  have  visited, and  able  authors, — 
the  introduction  of  Hibical  Instruction  into  Schools,  so  far  from  interfering  with 
other  studies  actually  facilitates  them,  as  has  been  shown  by  references  to  numer- 
ous facts.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  apart  from  the  principles  and 
morals— perception  and  biographical,  — of  the  Bible,  it  is  the  .ildest,  the  most 
authentic  of  Ancient  Histories.  Moses  is  not  only,  by  many  ages,  the  "  Father  of 
History,"  or,  as  Bossuet, in  his  lUsconr.i  .stir  I  '  Hiahnre  Unirerselle,  elo(|uently  says : 
'■'le  plus  aiicien  des  hixtorieni,  le  pluit  snhlinif  (leu  phUdxaphea,  le  plus  sage  des  ligis- 
lateurs  ;"  but  the  grand  periods  of  the  Mosaic  History,  form  the  great  chronological 
epochs  of  Universal  History  ;  the  st;vndard  indeed  of  general  Chr(inoh)gy,  — one  of 
the  "two  eyes  of  History."  Any  one  the  least  actpiainted  with  Anci'ent  History 
knows,  that,  as  there  are  no  chronogical  data  so  authentic  and  authoratative  as 
those  of  Moses,  so  there  are  none  so  easily  remembered  ;  none  which  associate  in 
the  mind  events  so  remarkable  and  important ;  none  which  are  fraught — with  so 
much  practical  instruction.  The  Bible  History  reaches  back  to  an  antiquity,  two 
thousand  years  more  remote  than  the  fabulios  period  of  other  histories.  It  is 
anthetic  and  certain  from  the  commencement  ;  it  cimtains  the  only  genuine  account 
of  the  origin,  and  early  history,  of  the  world,a8  well  as  of  the  Creation  and  primitive 
histoiy  of  man.  As  the  best  introduction  to  General  History,  as  well  as  the  only 
Divine  depository  of  truth  and  morals,  the  Bible  is  pre-eminent— The  London 
Encyclopedia  justly  obsei  ves  :  "The  most  pure  and  most  fruitful  source  of  Ancient 
History  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Let  us  here,  for  a  moment,  cease  to 
regard  it  as  a  Divine,  and  presume  to  treat  it  cmly  as  a  common  history  Now, 
when  we  consider  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  s^Mneiimes  aa 
authors,  sometimes  as  occular  witnesses,  and,  sometimes,  as  respectal^^  historians, 
whether  we  reflect  in  the  simplicity  of  the  narration  and  the  air  of 
truth  that  is  there  constantly  visible,  or.  whether  we  consider  thw?  care  that  the 
people,  the  governments,  and  the  learned  men  of  all  ages  have  taken  ro  preserve  the 
text,  or,  have  regard  to  the  happy  conformity  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Scriptures 
with  that  of  Profane  History,  as  well  as  with  that  of  Josefhus,  and  other  Jewish 
writers  ;  and  lastly,  when  we  consider  that  the  Books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  alone 
furnish  us  with  an  accurate  history  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation,  through  the 
line  of  Patriarchs.  Judges,  Kings,  and  Princes  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  that  we  may, 
by  its  aid,  form  an  almost  entire  series  of  events  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  the 
time  of  Augustus,  which  comprehends  a  space  of  aboatfour  thousand  (40<)0)  years, 
some  small  interruptions  excepted,  which  are  easily  supplied  by  profane  history  ; 
wht»n  all  these  reflections  are  justly  made,  we  roust  allow,  that  the  Scriptures  form  a 
series  of  books,  which  merit  the  first  rank  among  all  the  sources  of  Ancient 
History."  * 

In  the  course  of  Christian  Biblical  Instruction,  therefore,  on  which  1  have 
insisted,  not  only  is  the  foundation  of  true  morality  laid,  but  the  essential  elements 
and  the  most  eni/Crtaining  and  leading  facts  of  chronology  and  history,  are 
acquired,  t 

*  Loudon  Encyclopu'did :  Article,  Chronolociy. 

t  With  a  view  to  provide  a  convenient  Manual  for  the  teaching  of  Chri.stian  Morals,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Ryerson  prepare<l  a  book  in  August,  1871,  of  ninety-four  pages,  on  "  Fir-st  Lessons  in  Christian 
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In  the  lowest  Elementary  Schools,  Reading.  Spelling,  Writing  and  Arithmetic 

should,  of  course,  be  t^vught.     They  constitute  the'  stanfe  instructicm  of  our  S^ 

non  Schools.     I„  many  .nstances,  the  elements  of  English  (irammer,  and  Elemo  - 

S^Srn  m,to;;f'"^'  ""'  •"  ^  ^^^'  Hook-keeping.  Algebra.  heon^trT:':, 

1.   Among  the  subjects  to  bo  taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  Roadimr  and  r     .• 
Spelhng  are  doubtless  the  first  in  importance,  and  usually  the  first  in  order ^  Sen   S^eUi^l 
encesaro  con.posed  of  words,  wor.i,  of  syllables,  and  syllables  of  leUers      Th,  ^P"""*'^- 
otters  of  tho  X  phabe    then  aro   according  t,  co,um,m  opinion  and  pracdce   to  be 
taught  first-  a  t.sk  which  is  usually  performed  by  pointing  tho  lettL  oit  in  sue' 
cession,  at  each   osson.  until  they  aro  learned.     Nothing  can  bo  more  tedim  s  ",    h,- 
Teacher,  and  nothing   more   irksome  and   stupifying  to  the  little  nuni     tha     this 
unnatural  process.     The  young  prisoner  is  confiifod  to  his  seal   '0^;  'hour^   n 
day  ;  ho  must  be  silent  ;  he  sees  nothing  to  excite  his  curiosity  ;  he  hears  and  is  Bad  method 
re.p,ired  to  do  no,  nng  to  awaken   mental  activity  ;  the  only  variation  in  The  du     ".l  '''^^^n  . 
monotony  of  the  school  hours,  is  to  be  called  up  three  or  four  times  a  d'lv  to    p.»1    the  Alphabet 

f'^ntS;  Ig^Iant!'"'-^  '^''^''^  ''  '""^  '''"^  '''  ^l'^"^"^'""'  "^  ^^^  ^^^^  '' 

The  operation  becomes  purely  mechanical  and  is  often  protracted  for  many 
nionths  before  tho  unhappy  victim  of  it  gets  thoroughly  from  A  to  Z  A  s^-co  d 
edition  of  the  same  procoHS  .s  pr..ducod  in  teaching  the  child  to  spell  syllables  of 
two  or  throe  letters. -.-syllables  which  convey  co  the  mind  of  the  loarLr  no  a  s^'gle 
Idea  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  letters  have  no  relation  to  those  which  have  b  ?en 
applied  o  h.mi  m  the  a  phabot  and  no  relation  to  those  which  are  ap  £1  to  the 
same  syllables  and  spelt  in  the  same  way  when  forming  parts  of  wfmk  For 
example,  the  first  two  letters  of  the  al,.liabet  have  both  a  different  sound  when  thev 
are  repeated  alone,  from  that  which  they  have  when  forming  the  syllable  X  S 
what  resemblance  IS  there  between  the  sound  of  the  syllable  We  Uught  in  the  three 
etter  lessons  and  the  same  .syllable  in  the  word  noWe  or  aWe,--S  taught  n  the 
two..yllable  lessons.  The  second  and  third  steps  of  the  child's  earning  contradict 
each  heprecednig.  Is  this  rationaU  Can  it  be  according  to  nature  /  Is  i?  not 
calculated  to  deaden  rather  than  quicken  the  intellectual  faculti.s?  Is  not  such 
n-rationa  drudgery  calculated  to  disgust  the  subject  of  it  with  the  very  thoughL  of 
earning  ?  And  is  ,t  not  probable  that  it  has  done  so  to  a  fearful  extent  amth 
It  would  do  so  to  a  much  greato:  extent,  was  not  the  natural  tendency  of  it  counter 
acted  by  the  child's  fears,  or  eviu.^tion,  or  love  of  approbation.  counter- 

Now  su, pose  that  instead  of  g,>inf,  through  the  mechanical  routine  of  repeating  a  k.*. 
the  alphabet  some  hunc^ reds  of  times,  the  child  m  furnished  with  a  slate  andCncf  !& 
tM^tV'  l'^  every  mfant  pupil  in  Cxermany,)  and  imitates  the  formsTth;  "'^■ 

etters  (two  or  three  at  a  time,  either  from  the  prinfinrr  J  -J-z.n  on  a  sheet  or  on  a 
blackboard  or  slate  by  the  Master,  how  different  are  both  hi.  progress 'and  his 
eelmgs.  He  learns  the  letters  by  forming  them,  .  ature  ar^  exnerience  dictate 
to  older  students,  when  learning  the  alphabet  01  '^  .  w  lanwuau- -the  love  of 
imitation  peculiar  to  his  age  ih  gratified,  and  his  imitaf  >  „culty  is  improved  ms 
first  efforts  at  learning  are  associated  with  pleasu  .'Je  feelings  ■  each  lesson 
possesses  the  charm  of  novelty  ,  learning  is  a  pleasure,  and  the  task  an  amusement 
and  the  young  beginner  thus  cheerfully  learns  more,  in  three  or  four  da^  th^n  he 

Tg  sysTenr  ^  ^    ^^^"  "'''  '"  *'  "'""^  '"°"'^''  ^"'"'^'''^  '°  *h«  common  repeat 

Or,  8uppo,se  that  a  mode  of  instruction  be  adopted,  which  now  obtains  more  . 
extensively  than  any  other,  in  the  estimation  of  learned  and  experienced  EducI^^T*''J' 
tionists.     It  IS  maintained  that :  H^ncoi-cu  j^uuca   method  sug- 

''  A  better  way  of  learning  to  read,  much  and  successfully  practised  of  late   is  ffol,'""* 
to  let  children  learn  words  first,  and  afterwords  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  which  Ser. 

Morals;  for  Canadian  Families  and  Schools. 
IVtetor  R^-erson  said  : 

"  This  Little  fkok is  a  gratuitous  contribution,  on  the  nart  <>f  fl,o  4„fi,„.    *  •  , 

In^nch  of  Education Tho  waj^t  I  attempt  to  supply  bvtWslit'^e  ilk  Lt  en  wdd^   "{T'l'] 

often  expressed,  in  connection  with  our  System  of  Public  Instruction  "  ^        '  ''"'^ 

On  the  13th  ot  Noven.ber,  1871.  the  Work  was  recommended  by  ihe  Council  of  Public  InstrnoHnn 
Oncano  'Tor  use,  as  de.mgned,  „,  Canadian  Families  and  Public  Srhools"  instruction 

As  lona  aifo  as  1809.  thfi  lute  Rii '        -        -  .... 

1 
the 


In  his   "  Prefatory  Notice  "  to  these  First  Lessons, 


As  long  ago  as  1809,  the  late  Bishop  Strachan,  then  "  Minister  of  Cornwall   T'r^r^o,.  n       i    ..      u 
.shed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Clirisf  n  Religio'n  Recommended  in  a  LetTef t^  liTpu^X^"'  t^^ 
.he      last  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  which  the  Author  has  drawn  un  for  the  n^,^  nf  h  !  yT        -    .Yu^ 
Cornwall  (irammar  School.     The  Letter  was  "  printed  by  NThuZ\Iower!  Montreab':        '*''     "'  '^' 
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they  are  made  uji.  This  is  naturu's  niethud.  A  child  loiirns  to  know  his  niothei's 
face  before  he  knows  the  several  features  of  whichitisconipoHed.  Common  signifi- 
cant words  shouhl  be  selec'ed,  and  repeated  in  different  arrangements,  until  the 
child  ciin  distinguish  them  perfectly  and  put  tliem  together  to  make  sense.  He 
should  at  the  same  time  he  lauvjht  to  pronounce  the  words  distinctly.  He  has  thus 
the  satisfaction  of  reading,— of  seeing  the  use  of  his  learning  from  the  beginning. 
To  m>»ke  them  still  more  familiar,  he  should  be  set  to  look  for  the  woids  in  a  jjage 
where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  copy  ihem  on  his  slate.  When  he  Ims  become 
familinr  with  a  go>d  number  of  words,  and  is  sensible  of  the  usefulness  and  [ileasant- 
ness  of  reading,  he  may  be  sit  to  learn  the  letters.  This  he  will  do  with  interes', 
when  he  knows  that,  by  means  of  them,  he  will  sixm  be  able  to  learn  by  himself 
and  without  help.  He  should  not  yet,  if  ever,  be  set  to  learn  words  which  he  can- 
not und*irstan'l,  but  (miy  such  as  wdl  occupy  at  the  same  time  his  mind  and  his 
eyes. 

If  a  child  be  never  allowed  to  read  what  he  cannot  understand,  he  will  never 
form  those  bad  habits  of  reading,  called  '  cchool-reading,'  now  ho  universal.  I 
have  kncjwn  several  children,  tfvught  to  rend  by  their  mothers,  on  the  principle  of 
never  reading  what  they  did  not  undtirstand,  who  always,  from  the  beginning,  rt-ad 
naturally  and  beautifully  ;  for  good  reading  seams  to  be  the  natural  habit,  and  bad 
the  ac(|uired. "  * 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  'First  Book  of  Lessons"  published  by  the 
National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  above 
stated.  +  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
makes  the  following  statement,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  perfectly  correct. 

"  When  I  rirst  began  to  vicit  the  Prussian  Schools.  I  uniformly  infjuired  of  the 
Teachers,  whether,  in  teaching  children  to  read,  they  began  with  the  names  of  the 
letters,  as  given  in  the  Alphabet. — Being  delighted  with  the  prompt  negfttive  which 
I  invariably  received,  I  per-evered  in  making  the  iiKpiiry.  until  I  began  to  perceive 
a  look  and  a  tone  on  their  part  not  very  flattering  to  my  intelligence,  in  Cfmsidering 
a  point  s>  clear,  and  so  well  settled,  as  this,  to  beany  longer  a  subject  for  discu.ssion 
or  doubt. — The  uniform  statement  was.  that  the  Alphabet  as  such  had  ceased  to  be 
taught  as  an  exercise  preliminary  to  reading,  for  the  last  Kfteen  or  twenty  years, 
by  every  Teacher  in  the  Kingdom.  The  practice  of  beginning  with  the  names  of 
the  letters  is  founded  ui  on  the  idea,  that  it  facilitates  the  combination  of  them  into 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that,  if  two  children  of  eipial  quickness  and 
capacity  are  taken,  one  of  whom  can  name  every  letter  in  the  Alphabet,  at  sij/ht, 
and  the  other  does  n<jt  know  them  from  Chinese  characters,  the  laiter  can  be  most 
easily  taught  to  read.— in  other  words,  that  the  learning  of  the  letters  first  is  an 
absolute  hindrance.";!: 

In  reply  to  the  objection,  that,  as  the  elements  of  a  Science,  or  Art,  should  be 
taught  first,  so  ought  the  elements  of  words,  before  words  themselves  ;  it  is  main- 
tained, that  the  namew  of  the  letters  are  not  the  elements  in  the  sounds  of  words, 
except  in  a  comparatively  small  nun'ber  of  instances  ;  that,  for  examp'e,  the  six 
vowels  hnve  but  six  names,  yet  no  less  than  thirty-three  different  sounds  ;  that  the 
varietv  of  sounds  of  consonants  into  w  ords  is  nearly  as  great  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  according  to  the  simplest  account  of  iheni  ;  but  if  critically  analyzed, 
would  probably  amount  to  some  hundreds.  "  Now,"  (says  the  acute  observer  ju.st 
(juoted.) 

"  How  can  twenty-six  sound.s  he  the  elements  of  hundreds  of  sounds  as  ele- 
mentary as  themselves  '.  (tenerally  speaking,  too,  before  a  child  begins  to  learn  his 
letters,  he  is  already  ac(iuainted  with  thu  majority  of  elementary  sounds  in  the 
language,  and  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  using  them  in  conver.siition.  Learning  his 
letters,  therefore,  gives  him  no  new  sound  ;  it  even  restricts  his  attention  to  a 
small  number  of  those  which  he  already  knows.  So  far  then,  the  learning  of  his 
letters  contracts  his  practice  :  and,  were  it  not  for  kee[)ing  up  his  former  habits  of 
speaking  at  home,  and  in  the  play-grcmnd,  the  Teacher,  during  the  six  months,  or 
year,  in  which  he  confines  his  pupil  to  the  twenty-six  sounds  (f  the  Alphabet, 
would  pretty  nearly  deprive  him  of  the  faculty  of  speech." 


-"S 


•  Till  School miixta:     By  the  Reverend  (ieorge  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  pages  420,  422,  42,S. 
t  The  Irish  Xatitmal  School  Books  were  introduced  into  the  Schools  of  Upper  Canada  in  1846-7. 
+  Honici:  JIaun'><  Screu/h  Annua/  Hcpori,  etcetera,  page  122. 
S  }h,fiu'e  Mann'it  Seventh  Annual  Repor/,  etci'tera,  pages  121,  122, 
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Hence,  acconlinj}  to  this  reiisoning,  in  pronouncini?  in  words  a  letter  which, 
having  but  one  namo,  and  yet,— as  most  of  the  letters  of  the  Alplial)er  liave,-  lia,s 
from  two  to  six  sounds,  the  young  ioarnor  would  he  wrong  from  two  to  six  times, 
to  being  rmht  onoe.  In  a  method  of  teaching,  whicli  involves  so  many  anomalies 
and  contradictions,  and  occasions  so  much  confusion  to  the  learner  in  the  very  first 
step*  of  his  progress,  there  must  be  some  defect.  The  order  of  nature  is  more 
harmonious  and  less  difficult. 

It  i8(piestional)le  whether  there  is  any  stage  of  learning  at  wiiich  more  can  be  Importance  of 
done,  and  perhaps  is  often  unhappily  d"  :^  —to  determine  the  future  character  «.f  the  Subject, 
the  pupil,  thnn  that  of  which  I  am  now  ,,  aking.  In  illustration  of  this  remark, 
and  to  -how  the  qualitications  which  are  re^piiied  to  teach  properly  the  first  elements 
of  learning,  I  will  introduce  the  following  acuoui.t  of  a  Prussian  School  exercise  on 
the  Alphabet  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessuig  several  exercises  in  (ierman  ISchoolH 
similar  to  that  which  is  here  described,  and  i.ne  at  Leipsic  on  the  same  object  and 
word,  and  of  the  same  character  with  that  which  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Horace 
Mann  ;  whose  testimony  will  be  hereby  added  lo  my  own. 

"  In  the  case  I  am  about  to  describe.  I  enteied  a  class  nxmiof  about  sixty  Practically 
children,  of  about  six  years  of  age.  TIic  children  were  just  taking  their  stats  'dl  illuntrated. 
smiling  and  expectati(m.  They  lad  been  at  School  but  a  few  weeks,  but  h)ng 
en:)ugh  to  have  contracted  a  love  for  it.  The  Teacher  took  his  station  before  them, 
and,  after  making  a  playful  remark,  which  excited  a  little  titter  around  the  room, 
and  effectually  arrested  attention,  he  gave  a  .signal  for  silence.  After  waiting  a 
moment,  during  which  every  countenance  was  composed  and  every  noise  nas 
hushed,  he  made  a  prayer  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  asking  that  as  tliey  had 
cjme  together  to  learn,  they  might  be  good  and  diligent.  He  then  spoke  to  them 
of  the  beautiful  day,  asked  what  tliey  knew  about  the  seasons,  referred  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  «.f  fruit-trees  then  in  bearing,  and  (juestioned  them  up(m  the  uses  of  trees. 
in  constructing  hou.ses.  furniture,  etcetera.  The  manner  of  the  Teacher  was  digni- 
fied, thoufjh  playful,  and  the  occasional  jets  of  laughter,  which  he  caused  the  chil- 
dren ticcasionally  to  throw  out,  (but  without  ever  producing  the  .slightest  symptom 
of  disorder,)  wore  more  favourable  to  a  receptive  state  of  mind  than  jets  oi  tear.s. 
Here  I  must  make  a  preliminary  remark,  m  ivgard  to  the  e([uipment8  of  scholars 

and  the  furniture  of  the   Sci 1-room.     Kvi  ry  child  had  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  a 

little  reading  book  of  letters,  words,  and  short  sentenc?!*.  Indeed.  1  never  saw  a 
Priissian  Sdutol  above  an  Infant  School,  in  whii  h  any  child  was  unju'ovided  with  a 
slate  and  pencil.  By  the  Teacher's  desk,  and  in  fnmt  of  ihe  School,  hung  a 
Black-board. 

"  The  Teacher  first  drew  a  House  ujiou  the  black  boatd  ;  and  here  the  value  of 
drawing,— a  power  univer.sally  possessed  by  Prussian  Teachers,— became  manifest. 
By  the  side  of  the  drawing,  and  under  it,  he  wrote  the  word  House,  in  the  German 
script  hand,  and  printed  it  in  German  letter.  With  a  long  puinting  rod,-  the  end  Proces.t. 
being  painted  white  to  make  it  more  visible,- he  ran  over  the  letters,— the  children 
with  their  slates  before  them  and  their  pencils  in  their  hands,  looking  at  the  point- 
ing rod,  and  tracing  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  air.  In  our  good  Schools,  ohil- 
divn  are  first  taught  to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters  on  the  slate,  before  they  write 
them  on  paper;  here  they  were  first  imitated  on  the  air,  th.  n  on  the  slates  and 
subsequently  in  old  classes,  on  paper.  The  next  process  was  to  c-py  the  W(U-d 
House,  both  in  script  and  in  jirint,  on  their  slates.  Then  followed  the  formation 
of  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  which  the  word  was  composed,  and  the  spebing  of  the 
word.  The  names  of  the  letters  were  not  given,  as  with  us.  but  only  tht  ir  powers, 
or  the  sounds  which  those  letters  have  in  combination.  Sometimes  the  last  in  a 
word  was  taken  and  sounded  after  that  the  penultimate,— and  so  on  until  the  wf>rd 
was  completed.  The  responses  of  the  children  v/ere  sometimes  individual,  and 
sometimes  simultaneous,  acci'rding  to  a  signal  given  by  the  Master. 

"  In  every  such  School,  also,  there  are  printed  sheets,  containing  the  letters.  Teaching 
diphthongs,  and  whole  words.  The  children  are  taught  to  sound  a  diphthong,  and  Words. 
then  asked  in  what  words  the  sound  occurs.  (In  some  of  these  CHrds  there  arc 
words  enough  to  make  several  short  sentences;  and,  when  the  pupils  are  a  little 
advanced,  the  Teacher  points  to  several  isolated  words  in  succession,  which,  when 
taken  together,  make  a  familiar  sentence,  and  thus  he  gives  them  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, and  a  pleasant  initiation  into  reading. 

"  After  the  word  '  House,' was  thus  completely  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children,  the  Teacher  drew  his  pointing  rod  over  the  lines  which  formed  the 
House  ;  and  the  children  iuiicated  him,  first  in  the  air,   «  hile  they  were  looking  at 
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variety  as  to  last.  Hiul  accuracy  ;  but  oach  soemed  lileasod  with  his  own    for  their 
of  the  n'rrrS'*'  never  bee.,  ho  omicised  an  to  proclu.o  dlHcouraKemen    '    Z'^Z 
hiH  Z  ^"fV*»«»  f^^l\  t"   ^''«  blackboard,  to  draw  a  houHo  with  chdk      After 
th.8  the  Teacher  entered  int..  .  convers^ition about  huuHes.     The  «r»t  <.ue8t  on  whs 

sZe  bnck  w.«.  ■-  tl.     .'.''"  "^,  *l"'''  '"'^'"^  "••«  ^'""f   *«'•«  "'entioned,- 

rhlM-  „  '         '  J    •    .^  '"'"  *'"'  •  «'*^l»er  touched  upon  pointH,  with  which  the 

u  ?e'     bevldClnL'r  r"-"*-''   '-  asked  ,,ueL,.I.s  ;  wi;en  he  parsed  to 

^J^  ^^i::!^.:^:^^:::^.;^^  "'^"'•'-^-"'   intermingling  the  wLle  with 

as  in'lu  other'^chnnl«"*'"''''"*,  I"""*'""''''"  "'"'"'•'  ""^  ^'^  •"»"t«*l-  '»  t^is.  as  well 
as   I  all  other  Schools,  a  con.plete  answer  was  always  recmired.     F.)r  instance   if 

Itd-or 'Tst^no"  b.rr  ^"'"^  ""^n"'*'  '^^  ^'''^  "''  -accept  the  rswer,"  o 
of  wood^     T1,f        '  ''«/«Un"-^'-  "  ft'",  ooniplote  answer  ;  as  'a  house  is  made 

r«f  ,™.  Huswer  muHt  always  contain  a,,  intelligible  proposition,  without 

reference  to  the  w..rdH  of  the  <p.e«tion  to  con.plete  it      An.l       re  hIbo  the  JreHtest 

LmhnUon"  of  1  le  artTcT^""  f'^^'^'^'^y^  ^  Jra.nn.atically  .or.^ct.Tate  th'th 
S.r  acSno  tnf^^^^^^^^^^       Hdject.yes,  and  no-ns,  a.ul  the  grammatical  transposi- 
tions, actoiding  to  the  idioms  and  structure  of  the  language. 

a«  ...rr.r^t'r"'"^'  ^"""  ^^'^  beginning  precision  in  the  expression  of  ideas  ;  and  if 

o  riLn  o;:\nZr"T"''  '^'  '''''^^'''  '^""■'^  •"'^'^''  *^^"V  forward  its  p'rocc'sJ; 
ot  argument,  or  investigation,   co  any  great  extent,  without  using  la.iL'ua.'e  as  its 

Z  r?',V  il     r'/'rfr  ''"'*'''^""  •"  ''^^"^  ^'"'"^^y  '-'«•''"»«•  >^'^  >">fc  ^nfy  S  to  ux^r! 

a^e  fldl  iated'  \vhen  M  "T'''"'"-^ .^^  V"V"f"  '^''''  '""'^''''  ^^  ^'"^l^  '^«  operati.ms 
are  tatilitated.  W hen  the  hour  expned,  I  do  n.  believe  th.re  was  a  child  in  the 
r<.om  who  knew,  or  thought,  that  his  playtime  had  come. 

"  No  observing  ,,er8on  can  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  sucli  •.  Teacher  can 
arrest,  and  retain,  the  attention  of  his  Scholars.  ^eacner  tan 

theclemcoK'^fV'^'r''"''  ^^'^v'  "'  *'^^ «'"«!«  ^^^^^^^^  abovv-desciibed  there  were 
ueairrtd  n^^^^^^  ''"^'"*'''  fe'™'"""^»''^"d  'bawin..,  interHj.ersed  with 

anecdotes,  an.l  not   a   little   information  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  excess  ve  variety 

^ovioLTe'Zn.l '"*>".'""  '^^^''''  ^""■■"^.  ^^'''^''^  '"^"^"^her.  The,,  wasn'htg 
o    ca  W  „o  «  "  'a",'  "T^"'*  ^  ' '""'        ^'""1"^'-'^  ''»«  '^bove  method  with  that 

of  call  ng  up  a  class  of  Abecedarians.  .  !:ich  is  n.ore  comm.-n,  c  sin.rle  child  a.id 

while  the  Teacner  holds  a  card,  or  h..k.  i.  fore  h'm,  and  with  a  pointt^r  in  Ivil  ha  id 
says  a,  and  the  child  echoes  a  :  t.hcn  h    .r.l   ,he  child  ech..es  b  ;  ami  so  on,  u  ui 


the  vertical  row  of  lifelefs  and  ill 
remanding  him  to  his  seat,  to  sir,  stii 


MU-ed  characters  is  completed  ;  and  then, 

V,  •  1,1.   ii"  i.-  ,  ■  V  '   ""  "'"  "'■"'  '*nd  to  look  at  vacancy.     It"  the  child  is 

bright,  the  t.me  which  passes  during  this  lesson,  is  the  only  part  of  the  davwhJn 
he  does  not  think.  Not  a  single  faculty  of  the  mind  is  occipied  except  til  of 
mutating  sounds  ;  and  even  the  numb  r  ..f  these  imitations  .mounts  cmly  L  two.  ty 
A  parrot,  or  an  idiot,  coul.l  do  tlie  same  thin-.  And  so  of  the  organs  and 
menibers  of  the  body.  They  are  condemned  t..  inactivity  ;  f.,r  the  child  who  tands 
most  bke  a  post  i.s  m..st  approved  ;  nay,  he  is  rebuked  if  he  does  n.,t  stand  like  a 
post.  A  head  that  does  not  turn  to  the  rifht,  or  l^ft,  an  eye  that  lies  m<,veless  in 
Its  s.,cket.  hands  hanging  motionless  at  the  side,  and  fe.t  immoveable,  as  th<.fie  of 
a  statut.  are  the  points  of  excellence,  while  the  child  is  ech..ing  the  senseles.s  table 
ot  a  b,  c.  As  a  general  rule,  six  months  are  spent  before  the  twenty-six  letters  are 
mastered  ;  though  the  same  child  would  learn  the  names  of  twenty  six  playmates 
or  twenty-six  playthings,  m  one,  or  two  days.  yoates, 

"All  children  are  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  house,  a  hat.  a  top.  a  ball,  a  bird 
an  egg.  a  Hower  etcetera,  and  when  their  minds  are  led  to  see  new  relations,  ore,  ual- 
ities,  in  these  objec  a,  or  when  their  former  notions  respecting  them  are  brought  out 
more  vividly,  or  are  more  distinctly  defined,  their  delimit  is  even  keener  than  that  of 

r^"?  iTr"  n%'u"^*^''"""^.?  "'^'^  ^**^'^ '"  ^'^^^"ce'  "••  in  'I'^^i'ig  the  mist  of  some 
old  doubt  dispelled  by  a  new  discovery.  Lessons  on  familiar  objects,  given  by  a 
competent  Teacher  never  fail  to  command  attention,  and  thus  a  habit  of  mind  i* 
induced  of  inestimable  value  in  regard  to  all  future  study. 

"Again,  the  method  I  have  described  necessarily  leads  to  conversation  :  and 
conversation  with  an  intelligent  Teacher  secures  ««vera!  important  --^b^ectF  ^'^ 
ccmm.micates  information.  It  brightens  ideas,  only  before  dimly  apprehended.' 
It  addresses  itself  to  the  various  facuMes  of  the  mind,  so  that  no  one  of  them  ever 
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tires,  01  IS  cloyed.  It  toHohes  the  child  t..  me  language,— to  frame  sentences,— to 
select  word  which  convey  his  wholo  meaning,— to  avoid  thoHo  which  convey  either 
more,  or  lt'>,  than  he  intends  to  axpress  ;  in  line,  it  teaches  him  tosei-!  f  -  thoughts 
upon  t  ^ubje.  t,  and  til  II  to  tind  appropriate  laiiKuai/e  in  which  to 
A  child  trained  in  this  way  will  never  ni.ike  those  absurd  and  ludi 
in  which  uneducated  men  of  -  -  sense  not  unfreijucntly  fall,  vide 
luis-matcliing  their  words  ana  dea^,— o  anging,  as  it  were,  the 
giant  upon  the  body  of  a  pi|,'my.  or  of  fon .  a  piL'my's  dress  ui»on  tlu' 
of  a  giant.  Appropriate  diotin  diould  clotlu  )UKt  leas,  asa  tasteful  anc 
Harb  tits  a  graceful  and  vigorous  form.  The  h'  ove-described  exenise  occupies  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  minfl.  The  eye  is  employed  in  tr-tcing  visible 
differences  bit  ween  different  forms  ;  an  i  the  hand  is  engaged  in  cojjying  wliHtover 
18  presented,  witli  as  little  'itferen.e  ah  posaible.  And  who  ever  saw  a  child  that 
was  not  pleased  witli  pictures,  and  with  an  attempt  to  imitate  them  /  Thus  the 
two  general  objects,  so  8tenuou<ly  insisted  on  by  writers,  in  re^nrd  to  the  1.  er 
lioriod'  of  education,  and  the  maturer  process  of  thought,  are  ..ttained  videlicet, 
the  power  of  recogn".ing  analogies  and  dis.similiirities."* 

The   above   vi VI, I   description   of  an  Aboci  darian.  and   first  reading  exerci.se,  Common  to 
'T^^^j"      ''"'*^"^  ^  *^°         (jerinan  and  Swiss,  and  many  Frenoh  Kch(.  -Is  ;  and  to  the  best 
the  Model  Jjcuools.  in   cimnexion  with    the   Dublin   Normal   '  i   ,,i    the   Irish  *^"''°P«*o 

Sohools 
generally. 


The 


'i^dand. 
H  that 

iiial  and  Model 
if/  has  long  been 


Xfttioniil    Board,  and   to   the    best   Schofils   in  Scotland   and 
Secretary  of  the  BritisI         1  Foreign  School  Society,  L,.ndon, 

"At  the  Borough  Road  Soiiool,  (the  great  establishment, 

of  the  Society.)  the  princip  o  ..f  dispensing  with    Alpholwtk  ten       ..,  „,.„ ^  „„^„ 

adopted  ;  the  Alphabet  Class  has  been  merged  into  that  of  childien  of  two  letters  ■ 
and  all  unmeaning  conbinatiops  have  been  utterly  excluded."  ' 

'     -ive  thus  adverted  to  thi.s  subject,  not  with   a  view  of  advocating  any  parti- 
culii,  theory  ;  but  to  sli        how  much  imj .  rtance  is  involved  in  this   first  stei)  of  Objects  of  the 
elementary  teaching;,  and  much  may  be  done,-and  has  been  done,— to  convert  reSs* 

thisnifant  "bridges  of  siLfli^  '  int .  a  chirinin,' i)assage,  conducting  from  the  pri- 
son of  Ignorance  into  the  palace  of  general  kiiowI.Mltro  ^nd  wisdom,  and  how  much 
m  >y  be  done,  at  this  little  notice  period  tif  instructi(<n,  to  introduce  and  develope 
the  chief  elements  of  intellectual  excellence.  Our  senses  are  so  ninny  inlets  of 
knowledge;  the  uun-e  of  them  u<ed  in  convoying  instructions  t  tue  mind  the 
better  ;  the  more  of  them  addresseH,  the  deeper  and  more  i)ermanent  the  impres- 
si(m  produced.  Of  all  the  senses,  that  of  seeing  is  the  beat  (n-gan  of  communication 
with  the  mind,  especially  in  childhood.  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  eye  reii, embers. 
It  is  more  attentive  than  the  ear.  Its  objects  are  not  confused.  It  takes  in  a 
single  and  jierfect  imatre  ui  what  is  i)lHcod  l)efore  it,  and  transfers  the  picture  to 
the  mind.  Hence,  all  illustrations  m  our  teachiii-,  which  can  possibly  be  addressed 
to  this  ortjan,  should  be  so  applied." 

From  the  foregoing  observation  it  might   naturally   be   inferred,  that   reading  Opinion  of  a 
ought  to  be  taught  before  spelling  .  but  the  reverse  is  generally  the  case  ;  and  the  Boston  Tea-  • 
unnatural  and  injurious  practice  of  occupying  months  in  teaching  the  young  pupil  cheron  Read- 
to  spell  in  order  to  read,  is  a  second  hindrance  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  improve-  '"Sf- 
ment,  and  his  love  of  learning.     Mr.  L.  J.  Packhmst  well  observes. 

i'!i^i!''"V"^  should  invariably  precede  spelling.  I  ,lo  not  mean  that  a  child 
should  be  kept  a  long  time  learning  co  read  before  he  commences  spelling  ;  but 
that  he  should  never  be  set  to  spell  a  word,  until  h.  '  ^  first  become  able  readily  to 
read  it.  The  reason  is,  that  reading  is  much  ea.siei  han  spelling  and  that  a  person 
cannot  spell  by  thinking  how  a  word  sounds,  but  he  must  recollect  how  it  looks. 
The  eye,  therefore,  as  w.ll  as  the  ear,  must  become  familiar  with  a  word  before  it 
can  readily  be  8])elled.  )ne  thing  that  renders  reading  easier  than  spelling  is.  that 
perception  is  more  vivid  than  conception.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  distinguish  two 
familiar  words,  as  cat,  and  rat,  or  eat  and  tea,  when  the  eye  is  fixed  on  them  in 
reading,  than  it  is  to  recollect  the  difference  in  their  orthography,  when  thev  are 
absent  from  the  eye."  or.  j 

Such   is   the   prevalent   opinion   of    the    most  distinguished   Teachers,    both  . 
European  and  American.      Their  common  language  is  :   "  Time  must  not  he  wasted 
on  spelling,  yet,  as  it  is  important,  as  early  as  practicable    to  lot  a  child  learn  to  read 
fluently  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  occupy  himself  with  reading,  and  be  prepared  for 
all  the  other  parts  of  his  education. " 


f 


*J£orace  Mann's  Seventh  Annual  Report,  etcetera,  1844,  pages,  117,  120. 
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1    }x°  -Tn  ^^^^\"S  properly,  aitftntion  to  three  things  is  requisite, -the  mechmi 
cal,  the  intellectual  and  the  theoretical  exercise.  «4"'8"e,     ino  mecJiani- 

The  first  consisting  <.f  articulation,  pronunciation,  emphasis,  pauses,  tones    is 
taught  by  example,  rather  than  by  rule-at  least  before  teaching  the  rul^s      Read 
ing,a8wella8s.ng.ng,,8,iu   the   first  instance,  a   mechanical  exercise  ;  and  like 
other  mechanical   exercises,  acquired    hy   imitation.      Hence,  a  good   readei  isas 
necessary  to  teach  readnig,  as  a  good  musician  is  to  teach  music  of  a  good  drau.  ht 
man  to  teach  drawing.     To  each  of  these  arts  belong  rules.  Mid  rule!  which  a?e  to 

rulTto^^tl^r^?'  ^"^-'^i";"   t^--   -   aec,«irldm.;rebyhra^ont^^^^^ 
2f  ■f.u  f '^^  exercises  of  readnig,  example  must  be  the  principal  teacher 

and  ,f  the  example  be  not  go„d,  e.rly  bad  habits  in  the  pupil  niust  be  the  immel 
diate  and  necessary  consequences;  and  ihac  consequence  is  often  irremediable 
through  bfe-wha  ever  may  be  the  sub-equent  attainments  and  talenLof  tl  e 
unh.ppy  victim  of  it.     The  Author  of  "  The  Teacher  Tm.ght,"  insists  that 

"The  Common  School  Teacher  must  read,  and  recjuire  the  pupils  to  imitate 
lyT,t'  7.Pf««'«'.f«dence   etcetera      Unless  such  an  Example  be  daily  held  up 
oallvwi^r     Th  !"t*^T"°*  reasonably  be  expected  that  they  will  read  mechani'- 
cally  well      Those  Teachers,  who  hear  a  class  read  three,   ..r  four  times  in  a  day 
and  direct  one,  or  another  to  read  faster,  or  slower,  or  to  reg.u-d  liieir  pauses  but 
^f^^.^  [I  "5i  T^""^^-^  ^"':>*''''^'  imitation,  do  not  teach  them  with  any  effect.' 

bad  habits'"*'  ""^  entirely,  for  they  would  be  sure  to  acquire  no 

o  t-I?T'''V^?''  .*''!?'■""«'■  training  of  pupils,  in  even  the  mechanical  art  of  reading, 
a  skilful  artist,  m  the  person  of  the  Teacher,  is  indispensable  :  and  although  an 
art  may  be  mechanically  aciuired,  and  practised,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  it-such,  for  example,  as  the  use  of  the  pullev,  the  inclined  plane,  or  the 
wedge,  or  the  speaking  correctly,  without  having  been  taught  the  principles  of 
irn!?.!"/";!"!  of  hnguage-yet  no  art  can  be  properly  taught,  unless  the  Teacher 
understands  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  it. 

But  reading  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  mechanical  c  xerci(=e.     It  is  to 
be  feared  It  IS  often  nothing  more,  and   thtt   the   length   of   its   duration,  though 
riTltri    I  ^T'^'T  T^^  **^,?«»Vn"«d  repetition  of  the  purely  mechanical  process 
The  intellectual  part  of  teaching  is  the  most  important,  though  the  most  neglected 
It  consists  in  teaching  children  lo  underst^md  what  they  read- and  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used   the  facts  narrated,  the  principles  involved,  the  lessons  inculated 
Ihw  embraces  the  derivation,  composition  and  import  of  the  words,  the  author  the 
o(>casion,  the  connexion  of  the  narrative,  poem,  speech,  etcetera  —the   places  'arts 
and  customs  referred  t  - ;  in  a  word,  the  develoi-ement  ..f  what  has  been  shown  is 
taught  in  Prussian  Schools,  whi  e  teaching  the  Alphabet  itself. 

This  is  tlie  essence  of  what  w«s,  some  years  since,  described  as  the  intellectual 
^stem  of  tie  celebrated  Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh,  the  account  of  which  by 
Mr.  \A  ood,  has  pre-eminently  contributed  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  elementary 
school  teaching  system  throughout  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  It  has  lone  since 
obtained  m  the  German  Schools.  It  mnkes  the  ivadin«-book  the  text-book  of  gen- 
eral knowledge.  Under  this  intellectual  i)-oces8,  the  pupil  ac(iuire8  a  knowledge  of 
language,  men  and  things  ;  a  desire  to  read  is  awakened  and  increased,  as  his  skill 
in  reading  is  improved  by  the  pn.ctice. 

The  knowledge  of  what  is  read  is  essential  to  good  reading,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a  taste  of  it.  The  indiftVrence,  and  even  aversion,  of  many  persons  to 
reading  is.  i<o  doubt,  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether  to  the 
umntellectual  manner  in  which  they  were  taught  to  read,  especially  if  they  naver 
learned  to  read  fluently.  The  entire  series  of  their  attempts  at  learning  to  read 
18  associated  with  so  many  painful,  and  so  few  pleasant,  recollections,  that  they 
engage  m  it  with  reluctance  and  only  from  necessity.* 

♦  Among  the  few  books,  which  were  published  in  the  early  dav  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  one  named  '  Readin,,  Made  Emy,  in  a  Regular  and  Speedy  Method  of  Teaching 
Young  Children  to  Spell  and  to  Read  English."  The  Copy  from  whicli  I  take  this  Title 
was  published  m  1839,  and  was  then  the  "fourth  Canadian  Edition."  An  Edition  of 
the  l<.ngh8h  Reatler  by  Lindley  Murray-  was  published  without  date  hv  R  and  \ 
Aliller,  ..1  Montreal,  and  by  Eastwood  and  Co. ,  of  Toronto,  about  the  same  time.  In  isil 
the  Reverend  R  H.  Thornton,  of  Whitby,  published,  at  Toronto,  "The  Instructive 
Reader,  -as       No.    IV  of  the  Practical  and  Progressive  System,  by   P.  and  R.  H 
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Mr.  Edgeworth  has  remarked  that  "  learning  to  read  is  the  most  difficult  of 
human  attainments."  That  which  is  difficult  in  itself  is  rendered  doubly  so,  if  not 
impossible,  by  the  absence  of  the  essential  reijuisites  for  teaching  it.  "  The  great 
essential  point  is,"  (eays  Mr.  Thomas  Wyse)  "understanding  perfectly  what  you 
re  id.  But  this  is  the  last  thing  thought  of.  Our  Teachers  recpjire  the  reading  first, 
and  promistt  the  meaning  afterwards." 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  admirable  "Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  main- 
taiihs,  that  the  clear  understHnding  of  what  is  read  is  essential  even  to  perspicuity 
in  reading.  The  reading  lessons  then  should  be  thoroughly  taught  and  understood, 
and  be  made  the  vehicle  of  general  information. 

"The  well  piepared  Teacher"  (remarks  the  author  of  The  (Boston)  School- 
Master)  "may  make  them  the  occasion  of  much  useful  instruction,  by  talking  to 
his  pupils  upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  reading-lesson,  and,  by  interesting  them, 
may  lead  them  to  desire  to  read  for  themselves  upon  the  subject,  and  induce  them 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  lessons  It  would  be  well  if  the  Teacher  would  dttily 
look  forward  to  the  reading  exercises  of  his  classes,  and  ask  himself  what  useful 
fact,  or  interesting  narrative,  or  anecdote,  he  can  call  up  to  arrest  their  attention, 
or  to  supply  thsm  with  materials  fur  common  thought.  Our  common-reading  books 
contain  selections  from  orations.  How  much  additional  interest  will  the  Teacher 
give,  by  telling  something  of  the  occasion  on  which  one  of  them  was  delivered,  and 
the  effect  it  produced.  Some  of  the  selections  are  from  histories.  By  a  few  intro- 
ductory words,  he  may  shew  what  was  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  passage 
refers,  and.  by  putting  them  into  the  current  of  histjry,  prevent  it  from  being  to 
them  a  mere  isolated  fact  "  Satan's  Address  to  the  'Sun  "  losses  half  its  sublimity 
to  one  who  has  not  read  the  previous  portions  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost "  ;  and 
how  much  more  moving  does  the  beautiful  passage  beginning  "  Hail !  holy  light!" 
become  to  the  child  who  knows,  that  they  were  uttered  by  one  who  had  lost  his 
eyesight  and  his  health  in  noble  exertions  for  liberty  and  truth." 

The  highest  order  of  this  exercise  is  Rhetorical. — But  by  rhetorical  reading  I 
do  not  mean  pompous  spouting,  but  natural  reading — such  as  speaks  the  language 
of  nature.  It  involve^  a  participation  of  the  spirit,  and  a  reflection  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Author.  It  is  absorbed  in  the  subject :  it  forgets  manner  ;  and  therefore 
speaks  according  to  nature. 

Doctor  Whately  forcibly  remarks,  "  A  reader  is  sure  to  pay  too  much  attention 
to  his  voice,  not  only  if  he  pays  any  at  all,  but  if  he  does  not  strenously  labour  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  it  altogether.  This  is  not  a  common  attainment.  "It 
re(iuireH,"  observes  the  elegant  Author  of  the  Fireside  Friend,)  "not  only  know- 
ledge of  language,  of  the  derivation  and  signification  of  words,  but  an  acquaintance 
with  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  with  the  different  tones  in  which  these 
should  be  expressed.  It  requires  also,  a  quick  perception,  to  seize  upon  the  m^an- 
ing  of  a  passage,  so  that,  for  a  moment,  the  Author's  spirit  shall  seem  to  He  trans- 
ferred to  the  breast  of  the  reader.  All  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  read  well  ;  is 
it,  therefore,  wonderful  that  there  are  so  few  good  readers  ?  How  common  is  it  to 
hear  a  pathetic  passage  read  with  the  coldness  of  indifference,  a  lively  description 
M'ithout  animation,  or  an  argumentative  discourse,  without  either  force,  or  emphasis. 
Rules  may  do  something  ;  examples  may  do  much;  but,  after  all,  good  reading 
must  be  the  effect  of  feeling,  taste  and  informati  n." 

In  a  former  part  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  have  given  an  account  of 
the  Prussian  system  of  teaching  a  commencing  reading-class.  I  will  (juote  from 
the  .same  Author  an  account  of  a  more  advanced  reading  exercise  in  a  Prussian 
elementary  School.     Mr.  Horace  Mann  says  : 

"  Having  given  an  account  of  the  reading  lesson  of  a  primary  class,  just  after 
they  had  commenced  going  to  Scho"!,  I  will  follow  it  with  a  brief  account  of  a 
lesson  given  to  a  more  advanced  class.  The  subject  was  a  short  piece  of  poetry, 
describing  a  hunter's  life  in  Missouri.  Ir,  was  first  read — the  reading  being  aecom- 
panied  with  appropriate  criticisms  as  to  pionunciation.  tone,  etcetera.  It  was  then 
taken  up,  verse  by  verse,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  give  equivalent  expres- 
sion', in  prose.  The  Teacher  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  every  part  of  it, 
in  a  sort  of  oral  lecture,  accompanied  with  occasional  questions.  This  was  done 
with  the  greatest  minuten*  ss.  Where  there  was  a  geoaraphical  reference,  he 
entered  at  large  into  Geography  ;  where  there  was  a  reference  to  a  foreign  custom, 
he  compared  it  with  their  customs  at  home  ;  and  thus  he  explained  every  part,  and 
illustrated  the  illustrations  themselves,  until,  after  an  entire  hour  spent  upon  six 
four-line  verses,  he  left  them  to  write  the  sentiment  and  the  story  in  prose  to  be 
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n!:tl" •f'l'"  ^"^""f  "?f *^  morning.     All  this  was  done  without  the  slightest  bro ,k 
or  hesitation,  and  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind  full  of  the  subject,  and  having 
a  ready  command  of  all  its  resources."  *  ^  naving 

.r.A  T^^^iy""'^^  7'"»/'^8  a."<i  statements  are  sufficient  to  show,  not  only  the  order 
vLlr^b'^^r/  thts  primary  department  of  Common  School  instruction, -the 
various  knowledge  which  it  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  communicating  the 
quahbcations  requisite  to  teach  it  properly  ;  but  also  the  imperative  necS"/,'  „nd 
ProSe      ™^    ^'       estabbshing  a  Seminary  for  the  training  of  Teachers  iA  £ 

2.  Spelling  is  another  essential  department  of  the  elementary  School  :  and  the 
TH^TmT"'^'^  ''i    *«''^^i'"g ."^  »>•«  «« jiaWe  to  remark  as  those  of  teaching  to  read 
S,„h?/    ''  wholly  conhned  to  the  Spelling-Book  for  many  months    before  he  is 
«pfil      Tf'^  'T^  ?^  ?'"'"?  ^"^"^  •*  ™**^«  ^'^  companion  as  long  as  he  is  a? 
^rL       ,  ""t"  ""•   •'**"'"^2  '^  '*•'"  "'*"^''  ^^«  b««"  «J^«^n  t*^  be  otherwise 
^^lifl       "'■^'^f  T"'°"n''^  the  mo8t  experienced  Educationists  are  decidedly 

K  r^nS  nf"'"  ""l  •*''"  ''/'""'^  Y""^'  r*^  ^^'^  *^°™'"«»  ™«*»^"d  of  learning  to  spelL 
The  mode  of  spelling  columns  of  words  orally,  and,  in  succession,  by  members  of 
classes,   is  not  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the 'best  European  and  A  merLn 
Schools  ;  and  is  condemned  by  the  most  approved  Teachers.     Mr.  Simpson  a  dL 
tinguished  Scotcu  Teacher,  strongly  insists  that  "  the  pupils  ought  noUo  be'taskS 

'i^arTrg'^t'fs^elf.' "'      """"^''^  "'  '^''  ^'"'^"""^  """^  ^^"^^^^^  ^'-'*-«  '^«"i^^ 

The  method  advocated  is,  that  spelling  should  accompany  reading  from  the 
commencement,  and  be  taken  from  the  readmg  lessons,  and  that  the  Teacher  should 
as  a  part  of  the  same  exercises,  teach  the  sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters 
Educltion-obse^ves^!"'  Schoolmaster, -a  work  sanctioned  by  the  Boston  Board  of 

"In  every  stage  we  should  avoid  as  the  bane  of  good  habits  of  thought,  the 
common  use  of  nonsense  columns  of  a  spelling-book.  Nothing  more  pernicious 
could  b-  contrived.  The  u.e  of  them  prevents  thinking,  without  teaching  t™m  to 
spell.  Still  there  are  numerous  anomalies  in  English  which  must  be  learned  f  mm 
Ro^U  r^  ut  After  the  child  has  learned  to  read  well  and  fluently, Tspelng 
Book  should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  and  his  attention  particularly  dir^.  ted  to  ?he 
difficult  cornbinations.t  The  simple  words  wilt  have  become  familiar,  and  time  need 

Whi  fCl      ""^  ^''""t    ^^  ^''*'^''-  ^"'"*'""  '^'''^^  ^'  Siy^n  to  the  difficultLs 
What  these  are  every  Teacher  must  judge  for  himself.     It  will  depend  upon  the 

wrUe  ^"^  "  '"""^      ^  "'^  ^^^'"^  ^^^'^^  •"  leHTuir,s  to  read  and 

When  a  lesson  has  been  assigned,  a  few  minutes  may  be  appropriated  for  read- 
ing  It  oyer  carefully  -Exammation  in  it  should  be  conducted  in  various  ways  Ont 
H  :  putting  out  words  successively  to  difterent  individuals.  When  this  is  practised 
care  should  be  taken  never  to  oegin  twice  in  succession  with  the  same  individual,' 
and  to  keep  all  on  the  look-out  by  calling  on  those  who  are  in  different  parts  -^  the 
class,  leaving  it  always  uncertain  who  shall  be  called  next.  This  mode  however 
practised,  costs  much  time.  An  agreeable  mode  of  varying  it  will  he  to  let  the 
whole  class  spell  simultaneously,  in  measured  time.  This  fs  good  for  the  voice 
and  if  care  be  taken  to  detect  those  who  spell  wrong,  and  such  as  depend  on  th^ 
rest,  may  be  often  very  useful.  ^ 


"In  1850.   the  Reverend  D.   Falloon  Hutchinson  of  Belleville,   published  a  sninlT 
Text  Book,  entitled,  "  A  Rhetorical  Catechism,  or  First  Course  in  Rhetoric!''  etcetera 
Dr.  Sullivan's  m.o/^  ^f"?u  °i.*ut-  ^'^^  here  referred  to  has  been  published   by  Professor  Sullivan 
substitute  for    ^fster  of  the  Dublin  Normal  School  of  the  National  Board  of  F.ducation  in  I  e Ian   ' 
common  spell-  Tb«  bock  is  >nt.tuled,   •'  The  Spelling-Book  Superseded  ;  or  a  new  and  easy  method     f 
ing  books.  f^Jl"|.  he  Spelling,  Meaning  Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  all  the  diffic™  It  wor  k 

Esie  ft  lL  f)  f  r'n  -'  "^7'^'  "l  Tr''*^  distinctions,  by  Robert  Sullivan, 
i^squire.  A.M.,  LUD.  T.C.D.  -Professor  Sulhvan,  after  quoting  several  authorities 
concludes  the  introductory  observations  of  this  little  work  in  the  following  words  •- 
That  spelling  may  be  learned  effectually  without  Spelling-books,  must  b-  evident  f.om 
raHn^'LS"''"  'm^  '''^  ;?"°V"^-u  A^*^  **^'^*  ^  person  may  learn  to  spell  wSout  ev^r 
Jr  Vnv^i^  a  speding-book  in  his  hands,  is  equally  certain ;  for  m  teaching  Latin,  French 
^hZl  ''tber  foreignlanpage,  there  are  no  SpeIliRg-b^ok«  used  ;  nor  is  the  want  of  such 
find  „nr%ffi^*-u  •^°''  ^°r  ^""^^  ^^^^  ***^*  P^'-^""^  ^bo  learn  any  of  these  languages 
Sprb'lisCdTXereanX'"^^"'"^*'^  '''''''■"    ^"  ^^'^^  -^^  ^'"«  "-^"^  ««« ^ 
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'•  A  rauch  bet'^r  way  is  for  each  child  to  have  a  slate  before  him.  and  write 
each  word  as  it  is  put  out.  When  all  the  words  are  written,  the  slates  may  be 
passed  up,  one  of  them  to  be  examined  by  the  Teacher,  and  the  others  by  the 
class   no  one  examining  his  own  slate. 

"  A  still  better  way  is  to  give  out  sentences  to  be  written  containing  the  difli 
cult  words,  or  rather,  to  give  out  the  words,  and  require  the  pupil  to  make  sentences 
including  them.     They  thus  become  fixed  in  the  memory,  so  as  never  to  be  erased. 
The  objection  that  will  be  made  to  this  is,  the  time  which  it  takes. 

"  When,  however,  it  is  considered  that,  by  this  exercise,  not  only  is  spelling 
taught,  bat  writing  and  composition,  and  all  of  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  taught,  that  is,  in  the  way  in  which  they  will  be  used,  the  objection 
loses  its  weight. 

"As  spelling  is  usually  taught,  it  is  of  no  practical  use  ;  and  every  observer 
must  have  met  with  many  instances  of  persons,  who  have  been  drilled  in  spelling 
Donsdnse  columns  for  years,  who  mis-spelt  the  most  common  words,  as  soon  as  they 
were  set  to  write  them  ;  whereas,  a  person  taught  in  the  way  here  recommended, 
may  not,  in  a  given  time,  go  over  so  much  ground,  but  he  will  be  prepared  to  apply 
every  thing  he  has  learned  to  practice,  and  he  will  have  gained  the  invaluable 
habits  of  always  associating  every  word  with  a  thought,  or  an  idea,  or  a  thing." 

In  "Wood's  AcTOunt  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,"  the  following  is 
stated  as  the  method  of  teaching  sp^-lling  in  that  Institution  : 

"In  the  Sessional  School,  the  children  are  now  taught  to  spell  from  their 
ordinary  reading  lessons,  employing,  for  this  purpose,  both  the  short  and  the  long 
words,  as  they  occur.  Under  the  former  practice  in  the  School,  of  selecting  merely 
what  are  longer  and  apparently,  more  diflicuil  words,  we  very  frequently  found 
the  pupils  unable  to  spell  the  shorter  and  more  common  ones,  which  we  still  find 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  those  who  come  to  us  from  some  other  Schools.  By 
making  the  pupil,  too,  spell  the  lesson,  just  as  he  would  write  it,  he  is  less  liable 
to  fall  in  future  life  into  the  ommon  error  of  substituting  the  word  their  for  there 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind."  ' 

The  -defectiveness,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  common  mode  of  teaching  spelling, 
IS  thus  pointed  out  in  Abbott's  Teacher,— a.  work  which  has  been  revised  and  re- 
pr.nted  in  London,  by  Doctor  Mayo,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridg..'. 
1  quote  from  the  London  edition. 

'One  Teacher  (says  that  excellent  American  Writer,)  for  instance,  has  a 
spelling  lesson  to  hear,  he  begins  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  putting  one  word  to 
each  boy,  he  goes  regularly  down  each  successive  pupil  calculating  the  chances 
whether  a  w..rd,  which  he  can  accidentally  spell,  will,  or  will  not,  oome  to  him.  If 
he  spella  it;  the  Teacher  cannot  tell  whether  he  is  prepared,  or  not.  That  word  is 
only  one  among  fifty,  constituting  the  lesson.  If  he  misses  it,  the  Teacher  cannot 
decide  that  h.   '-as  unprepared.     It  might  have  been  a  single  accidental  error. 

"Another  teacher,  hearing  the  same  lesson  requests  the  boys  to  bring  their 
slates,  and  as  he  dictates  the  words,  one  after  another,  requires  all  to  write  them. 
After  they  are  all  written,  he  calls  upon  them  to  spell  alound,  as  they  have  written 
them,  simultaneously  ;  pausing  a  moment  after  each,  to  give  those  who  are  wrong, 
an  opportunity  to  indicate  it  by  some  mark  opposite  the  words  mis-spelr.  They 
all  count  the  number  of  errors  and  report  them. 

'He  passes  down  the  class,  glancing  his  eye  at  the  work  of  each  one,  to  see 
that  all  IS  right,  noticing  particularly  those  slates,  which,  from  the  character  of  the 
boys,  need  more  careful  inspection.  A  Teacher  who  had  never  tried  this  experi- 
ment, would  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  such  work  will  be  done  by  a 
class,  after  a  little  practice. 

"  Now,  how  different  are  these  two  methods  in  their  actual  results  /  In  the 
latter  case,  the  whole  class  are  thoroughly  ex^mhied.  In  the  former,  not  a  sin<'le 
member  of  it  is.  Let  me  not  bo  understood  to  recommend  exactly  this  method'of 
teaching  spelbng,  as  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  in  all  cases.  I  only  bring  it  for- 
ward, as  an  illustration  of  the  idea,  that  a  little  machinerv,  a  little  ingenuity  in 
contriving  ways  of  acting  on  the  whole,  rather  than  on  individuals,  will  very  much 
promote  the  Teacher's  designs." 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  books  best  adapted  to  teach  spelling,  it  is  agreed  that  writing  the  words,  either 
on  a  slate,  or  black-board,  by  dictation  from  the  Teacher,  has  in  every  respect  the 
advantage  over  the  common  practice  ;  and  the  above  statements  and  illustrations 
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are  sufficiont  to  hHow  the  irreparable  losses,  both  hs  to  ti.nu  and  opi.ortunity.  which 
are  inflicted  upon  the  pupils  in  most  of  our  Schools  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  teach- 
ing spelling  Hs  well  as  reading.* 

3.  Writing  is  another  essential  part  of  cominnn  school  instruction;  and  the 
manner  m  which  it  is  usually  taught,  a.s  illustrated  in  its  results  is  sufficiently  evin- 
cive  of  the  possibility,  and  the  need  of  improvement,  in  teaching  this  most  desir- 
able and  important  accomplishment.  The  negligence-  even  wfure  there  is  no 
want  of  competency  ,n  the  Teacher  often  ind-ilged  in.  in  this  department,  has 
inflicted  irreparable  \vr.)ngs  and  injuries  on  many  youths  in  this  Province.  Writ- 
ing being  a  species  of  drawing,  is  a  purely  imitative  ait.  The  attention,  hs  well  as 
the  skill  <.f  the  leacher  is  therefore  absolutely  iiecessaiy  to  its  acciuireinent  It  is 
true,  that  many  persons,  having  a  feeble  faculty,  and  little  tafte  for  imitation,  are 
as  unable  to  learn  to  write  as  to  draw  well.     Hence,  elegance  in   writing  has  come 

0  bo  consuWed  as  no  part  of  a  learned  education.  But  all  can  learn  to  write 
legibly  and  ilecently  ;  and  skill  in  it  is  indispensable  to  success  in  almost  ovu-v 
department  of  life.  The  following  description  of  the  process  of  teaching  and  learn- 
m-  t„  write  in  the  C..mnK.n  Schools  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  quoted  from  the 
District  School,  by  J.  O  Taylor,  m.vy  be  adopted  in  reference  to  man v  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  method  of  directing  attention 
to  Its  de  ects.-shewing,  at  the  same  time,  that  blame  rests  with  all  parties,  from 
the  builders  of  the  School-Houscs  to  the  unfortunate  pupils  themselves.  No  work 
on  Couimon  Schools  has  received  mote  piaise  from  the  highest  (.uarters  than  Mr. 
laylor '       He  says  : 

"  It  is  to  be  legretted  that  our  Di^tric^  Schools  furnish  so  small  a  number  of 
good  writers.  But  a  very  few  out  of  the  great  number,  who  are  now  practisincr 
this  Art  in  our  District  Schools,  will  be  able  to  execute  a  fee.  bold,  and  legil)le 
hand.  he  gre..ter  part,  including  almost  the  whole,  will  number,  or  end,  their 
bchoo  Days  and  til  write  with  a  stiff  measured,  ragged,  scrawling,  blottinsf  hand ; 
scarcely  legible  to  the  writers  themselves  and  almost,  imjiossible  fo"  .-my  one  else 
to  make  out  what  is  intended.  The  youths  are  consci-us  of  their  deficiencies  with 
the  pen,  and  we  seldom  find  them  willing  to  use  it.  The  little,  imperfect  as  it  is. 
that  thev  have  le^arned,  is  thus  soon  forgo' ten  ;  and  m.ny.  very  many,  of  the 
labouring  classes,  by  the  time  they  have  numbered  thirty,  o  thirty-Hve,  years  are 
unable  to  write  m  any  manner  whatever  Others  may  write  wih  some  ease  and 
hnish  while  in  the  School,  and  the  copy  before  them,  but  as  soon  as  the  rule  and 
the  plummet,  the  Sch(v.l. desk  and  the  round  copy-plate  is  taken  away,  they  have 
lost  the  art,  and  hnd  that  they  are  unable  to  write  a  straight  1  n^.  or  a  legible  one. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  time  is  wanted  in  learning,  what  they  never 
do  learn  or  what,  at  best,  they  feel  ashamed,  or  unable,  t<.  make  any  use  of  ;  ..r, 
with  others,  wh^t  18  BO  soon  forgotten.  There  in,  generally  speaking,  a  sufHcient 
quantity  of  time  appruprmtHd  to  vritiii!/,  sutticient  care,  (thouuh  fruitless.)  to  pro- 
vide materials,  (and  a  great  (,uantity  ..f  them  »re  u.ed.)  to  make  all  of  the  scholars 
good  writers,  riiere  is  some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher,  or  i)aient.  or  aiiion« 
the  pujiils  themselves  ;  and  he  will,  (from  personal  observation  )  describe  the  pro 
cess  of  learning  to  write  in  our  District  School.  The  causes  of  so  much  imperfec- 
tion may  thus  be  develoi)ed 

1  ^'J^^  ^'i"^*'  '^'  ^^"  "'"^"^  *''^^''''''  ^^^  '*^  '*  *'■"*'  ^''»*^  fliere  a»e  some  exceiitions  (o 
what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  wish  there  were  more,)  provided  with  a  single  sheet  of 
foolscap  paper,  doiabled  into  four  leaves,  a  cpiill  and  an  inkstand,  which  probably 
has  nothing  in  it  biat  thick  muddy  settlings,  or  dry,  hard  cotton  and  thus  duly  . 
equipped  sent  to  School.  The  thin  small  quantity  of  paper,  is  laid  upon  the  hard 
de.sk,  made  full  of  holes,  ridges  and  furrows,  by  the  former  occupant's  pen-knife, 
lae  writing  de.sk,  in  many  mstannes,  is  so  high  that  the  chin  of  the  writer  cannot 
without  a  temporary  elongation  ..f  the  body,  be  projected  over  the  upper  surface  • 
this  being  done  and  the  feet  swinging  six,  or  eiglit,  inches  from  the  floor,  and  half 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  hanging  by  the  chin,  the  child  with  a  horizontal  view 
examines  its  copy  of  straight  marks.  It  is  then  directed  to  take  the  pen,  which  is 
immediately  spoiled,  by  being  thrust  into  the  dry,  or  ir.uddy,  inkstand,  and  begin 
to  write.  The  pen  is  .so  held,  that  the  feathered  end,  instead  of  being  pointed 
towards  the  shoulder,  is  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction,  directly  in  front  •  the 


*In  1840,  Mr.  Ale.xatidur  Davidson  of  Nidgava,  published  the  "Canada  Spelling  Hook  "  in  three 
Parts;  an.l   some  years  ago    Dav:d  J.  Sadlier  and  cWny  of  Montreal,  p.ibLhe.^  without  date) 

uS^rs:^:^:S::i^^X^:^^  ^^^'^^^"^•"  ^" '''''  ^-  '■  ^^^^  -^  ^^-p-^  of  Toronto. ';s 
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fingers  doubled  in  and  »(|uepzing  thu  poii  like  n.  vice,  the  thumb  thrown  out  straight 
and  Htilf,  the  forefini<er  enclosmg  the  pen  near  the  second  joint,  and  the  inked  end 
of  the  pen  passing  over  the  first  joint  of  the  second  finger  in  a  peipendicular  line 
to  that  made  l.y  the  finger.  In  this  tiresome,  uneasy,  unsteady,  attitude  of  body, 
and  the  hand  hnldiug  the  pen  with  a  twisted,  cramping  gripe,  the  child  completes 
its  hrst  lesson  in  the  art  of  writing. 

"  After  such  a  bpginnint/,  the  more  the  child  writes  the  more  confirmed  will  it 
become  in  its  bad  habits.  It  cannot  improve  ;  it  is  only  forming  habits  which  must 
be  wliolly  discarded,  if  the  child  ever  learns  anything.  But  in  ihis  wret  lied  man- 
ner the  pupil  IS  permitted  to  use  the  pen  day  after  day,  fur  two,  ..r  four,  or  six 
years.  The  Teacher  shows  the  scholar  how  to  hold  the  i)en  perhaps,  by  placing  it 
in  his  own  hand  correctly,  but  does  not  see  that  the  pupil  takes  and  keeps  the  pen 
m  the  same  positum,  whe.i  writing.  If  the  pen  should  ba  held  correctly  for  a 
moment,  while  the  Teacher  is  observing,  the  old  habit  will  immediately  change  it 
when  the  Teacher  has  turned  his  back.  Such  practice,  and  such  instructions,' 
attord  an  explanation  of  so  much  waste  of  time  and  materials,  of  such  slow  improve- 
ment, and  of  so  much  bad  penmanship. 

'  Another  pupil  wh.)  commences  writing  at  a  more  advanced  age,  finds  the 
desk  too  low,  and  from  from  being  obliged  to  bend  somewhat,  soon  lies  down  upon 
the  desk  and  paper.  ]  have  seldom  entered  a  District  School  during  the  writin-' 
hour,  without  finaing  all  who  were  using  the  pen.  or  nearly  all,  resting  tlijir  heads 
and  shoulders  on  the  desk,  looking  horizontally  at  their  work,  and  the  writing-book 
thrown  half  nmnd,  making  its  lines  parallel  wit'i  the  axis  of  the  eye.  In  this 
sleepy,  hidden  positum,  it  is  impossible  to  examine  and  criticise  what  we  are  doinz  • 
and  yet  Teacliers,  from  carelessness,  or  from  having  their  attention  directed  to 
some  other  part  of  the  fchool,  during  the  writing  season,  almost  universally  allow  it. 

"  Teachers  seldom  prepare  their  pens  previously  to  their  being  called  for  and 
are  thus  employed  m  mend  ng  them  while  they  should  be  directing  the  scholars 
whc  are  writing.  They  do  not  always  specify  and  describe  the  freiiuently  occurinif 
faults  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  the  child  in  avoiding  them,  and  in  improviiiL' 
the  next  time  where  he  has  previously  failed.  The  criticisms  are  too  general  too 
indefinite  to  profit  the  i>upil,  and  he  c  .ntinues  after  this  useless  instruction  to  write 
in  the  same  car.-loss  way  that  ho  did  before.  Teachers  likewise  do  not  p'eserve 
the  writing-boo!  s  which  have  been  filled,  and  thus  they  are  not  able  to  .ompare 
the  one  just  finished  with  the  others  written  a  few  months  before.  If  they  should 
do  this,  the  pupil  would  often  be  convinced  of  that  which  the  Teacher  is  unable  to 
make  him  believe,  videlicet  :  that  he  makes  no  improvement.  Teachers  fre(iuently 
set  such  copies  as  are  very  improper  for  the  particular  attainments,  or  habits,  of 
the  pupil  :  not  discriminating,  or  knowing,  what  is  reipiired." 

If  the  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  and  reading,  which  has  been  heretofore 
described,  be  adopted,  the  pupil  will,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  g  .ing  to 
School,  have  occasion  to  write.  It  is  universnlly  agreed  that  the  child  should  early 
b-gm  to  write,  and,  therefore,  he  should  be  tauaht,  as  early  as  practicable  the 
written  characters.  This  task  is  soon  acconiplis'ied,  where  the  slate  and  black-board 
are  used,  an  I  where  the  method  heretofore  recommenced  is  employed  in  teaching 
the  alphabet.  The  nan  of  the  slate  is  strongly  and  almost  unanimously  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Simpson  observes.  *'  Writing  must  b-  zealously  practised  according 
to  the  briefest  and  best  sys'em  yet.  and  the  pupil  habituated  gradually  to  write 
down  words  on  his  slate. " 

I  know  of  no  system  so  simjile  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  our  Common 
Schools  as  that  which  has  bet-n  recently  adopted  in  England,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education.  It  is  fnuiided  on  "  Mulhaiiser's 
method  of  teaching  Writing."  To  describe  this  method  in  detail  would  be  irrele- 
vant to  my  present  purpose ;  but  to  give  some  account  of  it  may  be  appropriate  and 
useful.  The  following  account  is  abridged  from  the  Preface  of  the  Manual,  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

M.  Mulhaiiser  is  a  resident  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  In  1827,  he  was  Switzerland, 
appointed  to  uispe-t  the  Writing  Classes  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Gene- 
vese  Coninnssion  of  Primary  Schools.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  observed 
that  the  Teachers  of  Writing  were  guided  in  their  lessons  by  no  rules,  but  th-.^^o  «  f 
their  own  discretion,  or  «aprice;  and  that  the  children  were  required  merely  to  aim 
at  an  exact  imitati>n  of  the  specimens,  by  an  operation  purely  mechanical  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  presented  a  Report  to  the  Commission,  and  was,  thereupon 
directed  to  prepare  an  improved  plan  for  instructi  n  in  the  art  of  writing  ' 
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M.  Mulhailser  had  in  view  the  process  by  which  ruiture  dovelopes  the  intellect ; 
at  first  the  senses  merely  of  the  infunt  nro  active  ;  they  are  oniployoil  in  collecting 
facts;  then  the  mind  griiduiilly  puts  forth  its  powers;  it  compivres,  combines,  and, 
at  length,  analyzes  the  facts  collected. 

Ho,  therefore,  analyzes  the  complex  forms  of  the  letters,  and  reduces  them  to 
their  simplest  elementary  paits;  wliicli  lie  has  decided  to  bo  no  more  than  four  ! 

The  pupil  is  first  taught  these  four  elementary  parts  of  letters  in  the  natural 
order  of  their  simplicity :  after  which  he  is  taught  to  combine  them  into  letters, 
and  then  the  letters  into  words. 

The  child  recognizes  each  separate  simple  form,  as  well  as  the  name  of  it  in 
the  most  difficult  combinations;  and.  if  he  err,  ho  is  immediately  able  to  correct  his 
error.  The  method  enables  the  child  to  determine  with  ease,  the  height,  breadth, 
and  inclination  of  every  part  of  every  letter.  To  give  him  this  power  by  abstract 
rules  would  obviou'<ly  bo  difficult ;  they  would  not  easily  be  understood  by  the  child, 
and  would  not  be  remembered  without  much  effort;  but,  by  this  method,  he  is  led 
by  practical  expedients  to  the  result  recpiired  ;  and  then  such  rules,  as  are  involved 
in  the  process,  C!.n  be  taught.  They  are  easily  remembered  after  having  them  thus 
preceded  by  the  practical  demonstrations.  'I  he  style  of  writing  is  at  once  easy  of 
execution  and  very  legible.  It  results  from  the  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules; 
and  its  chief  merits  are, 

1st.  The  exact  and  well  defined  nature  of  all  its  parts. 

2ndly.  The  harmonious  proportions  existing  between  them. 

3rdly.   Its  consetiuent  beauty  and  legibility. 

4ihly.  The  absence  of  ornaments. 

Simple  forms  are  placed  before  the  pupil,  and  ho  soon  finds  that  any  departure 
from  them  leads  to  inconvenience. 

Mulhaiiser's  method,  though  apparently  satisfactory  in  theory,  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Commission  of  Geneva,  without  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  practice ; 
when  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  Commission,  in  their  subsequent  Reports, 
speaks  strongly  of  the  advantage  which  the  Schools  of  the  Canton  had  derived  from 
the  use  of  this  method,  and  give  some  extraordinary  examples  of  its  success.  It 
was  soon  introduced  into  the  famous  Normal  .School  at  Lausanne,  and  was  from 
thence  transplanted  into  all  the  Village  Schools  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Persons 
saw  with  surprise  the  rude  children  in  those  Village  Schools  learn  to  write  in  a  few 
months.  In  the  Infant  School  at  Geneva,  children  five  years  old  were  found  readily 
to  comprehend  and  apply  its  principles,  and  one  of  the  best  known  Inspectors,  sur- 
prised at  the  ease  with  which  they  seemed  to  understand  the  system,  studied  it 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  instruction  of  his  own  son. 

The  Parisian  Society  of  Elementary  Education  appointed  Commissioners  in 
1834,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  method.  Their  report  fully  confirmed  what 
had  been  said  in  its  favour.  Subsequently  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion directed  two  Inspectors  of  the  Academy  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  method  of  Mulhaiiser,  and  report  to  him  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  Their 
report  was  so  favourable  that  the  Author  was  immediately  invited  to  make  a  trial 
of  his  system  in  the  great  National  Normal  School  at  Versailles,  as  also  in  one  of 
the  Primary  Schools  connected  with  that  establishment.  After  eleven  days  instruc- 
tion, a  public  trial  of  its  effects  was  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  Director  and  Pro- 
fessors. The  children  of  the  Primary  School  who  could  write  tolerably  well  in  the 
common  way,  were  found  fully  to  have  comprehended  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
method. 

One  boy  in  particular,  eight  years  old,  excited  some  surprise  by  dictating  to  the 
class  the  elements  of  the  difficult  word  invariablement,  to  be  formed  mentally,  with- 
out the  aid  of  slate,  or  paper,  when  the  whole  class  pronounced  the  word  simultane- 
ously.    The  Director  of  the  Normal  j*chool  reported  on  the  experiment  as  follows : 

"  The  Art  of  Writing  presents  two  distinct  parts:  first,  the  theoretical  part, 
which  consists  in  a  rational  analysis  of  the  forms  of  written  characters:  and, 
secondly,  the  practical  which  gives  the  means  of  acquiring  with  rapidity,  the  habit, 
of  forming  the  characters  readily.  Generally,  attention  has  been  almost  entirely 
nnnfined  to  the  second  jv.rt,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  useless  to  reason  with 
children,  and  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  machines,  whose  office  is  to  move  and 
not  to  reflect.  The  Author  of  this  new  method  is  guided  by  an  entirely  different 
principle.     Nothing  is  more  simple,  or  easy  to  comprehend,  than  his  analysis  of 
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wntmi;.  Tho  method  generally  adopted  presents  a  iwelosH  multiplication  of  elemen- 
tary chai-ajterH.  One  method  that  liaH  been  introduced  into  Heveral  Schools  has 
sevontoen  Huch  characters.  The  author  reduccH  them  to  four,  and  fn)m  thew/  four 
elements,  which  aro  leiirnt  with  the  utmost  ease,  are  produced  all  the  letters  of  tho 
Alphabet.  The  child,  accustomed  to  draw  the  elements  of  the  letters  with  an 
exactness  required  l)y  the  rule  impressed  on  his  memory,  cannot  write  badly  if  he 
has  paid  attention  to  the  instruction.  The  Teacher  does'not  dictate  a  letter  which  can 
leave  tho  pupd  in  doubt  as  to  tho  precise  thiiii^  that  is  required  xt  him,  but  pronounces 
m  succession  each  element  of  the  letter,  which  the  writer  follows,  without  thinking 
of  the  letter  itself.  The  enigmas  both  amuse  tho  children,  and  accustom  them  to 
roHoct.  I  am  jiociiliarly  pleased  with  this  part  of  the  system,  which  calls  into 
.action  the  intelliwence  of  the  pupil,  by  an  allurement  resembling  that  of  a  game. 

"  T''"  sixfcy  cliildren  whom  I  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  .Author,  perfectly  Tho  p-..,u 
comprehended  all  his  rules  and  precepts,  in  loss  than  twelve  hours.      It  is  true  that         ««""• 
they  could  previously  write  tolerably,  but  the  intention  of  M.  Mulhaiisor,  who  could 
remain  only  a  shoit  time  at  the  School,  was  not  so  much  to  prove  the  progress  that 
could  bo  made  in  a  aiven  i)eri()d,  as  to  enable  us  to  understand  and  apr)reciato  the 
method  he  employed. 

"Finally,  I  have  to  report  that  the  trial  we  have  made  has  had  the  most  sue 
cessful  result;  and  tho  metiiod  of  M.  Mulhaiisor  appears  to  me  every  way  calculated 
to  ensure  and  hasten  the  progress  of  children,  while  his  discipline  and  arrangement 
of  tho  cla.ssos  show,  in  my  opinion,  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and 
faults  of  infancy.  Our  Schools  cannot  but  j)rofit  l)y  the  entire  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples recommended  by  so  experienced  and  able  a  Teacher." 

This  method  of  teaching  writing  was  then  recommended  by  the  Minister  of  Adopted  in 
Public  Instruction  in  France ;  and.  after  very  careful  inijuiry,  it  has  now  been  sane-  *^°8'»nd. 
tioned  by  the  Education  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  England. 

It  has  been  adopted  in  various  Countries  on  the  Continent ;  and  the  introduc- 
tum  of  It  into  our  Canadian  Schools  will,  1  am  persuaded,  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results. 

In  the  German  Schools,  drawing  is  taught  simultaneously  with  writing;  as  is  Advanta«r<. nf 
also  the  case  in  the  Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  other  excellent  «.  hools.  t^achSlnear 
m  trance.     In  all  of  these  Schools  the  writing  of  the  pupils  was  superior  to  any  drawing 
writing  of  pupils  of  similar  ages  that  I  had  ever  witnessed.     Some  specimens  of  Simultane- 
■wntmg  from  several  of  these  Schools,  I  brought  with  me ;  and  they  have  excited  ""?'y  ^*'^ 
the  admiration  of  every  person,  to  whom  they  have  been  shown.     I  concur  most  ""^'''^f- 
fully  in  the  following  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  h         ** 
Boston;  and  the  great  importance  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  will  be  an     "'^^  ""'"'• 
ample  apology  for  their  introduction  in  this  place : 

"  Such  excellent  hand-writing  as  I  saw  in  the  Prussian  Schools,  I  never  saw 
before.     I  can  hardly  express  myself  too  strongly  on  this  point.     In  Great  BriUin 
France,  or  our  own  Country,  I  have  never  seen  any  Schools  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared  with  theirs  in  this  respect.     1  have  before  said  that  I  found  all  children  pro- 
vided with  a  slate  and  pencil.     They  write,  or  print,  letters,  and  be<^in  with  the 
elements  of  drawing,  either  immediately,  or  soon  after  they  enter  School      This 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  explanation  of  their  excellent  hand-writing.     A  Hi,  <,v««r- 
part  of  It,  I  think,  should  be  referred  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  German  Script,  which  ence 
seems  to  me  to  be  easier  tuan  our  own.     But,  after  all  due  allowance  is  made  for 
this  advantage,  a  high  degree  of  superiority  over  the  Schools  of  other  Countries 
remains  to  be  accounted  for.     This  superiority  cannot  be  attributed  in  any  degree 
to  a  better  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  for  I  never  saw  so  great  a  portion  of  cases 
in  any  Schools  where  the  pen  was  so  awkwardly  held.     This  excellence  must  be 
referred  in  a  great  degree  to  the  universal  practice  of  learning  to  draw,  contempo- 
ratieously  with  learning  to  write.     I  believe  a  child  will  learn,  both  to  draw  and  to 
write,  sooner,  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writing  alone ;  and,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  figures,  or  objects,  contemplated,  and  copied  in  learning  to  draw 
are  larger,   more  marked,  more  distinctive  one  from  another,  and  more  sharply 
defined  with  projection,  angle,  or  curve,  than  the  letters  copied  in  writing.     In 
drawing,  there  is  more  variety,  in  writing  more  sameness.     Now  the  objects  con- 
templated m  drawing,  from  their  nature,  attract  attention  more  readily,  impress 
the  niind  more  deeply,  and.  of  course,  will  be  more  accurately  copied  than  those  in 
writing.     And  when  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  observe,  to  distinguish,  and  to 
amitate,  in  the  first  exercise,  it  applies  its  habits  with  great  advantage  to  the  second 
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familiar,  which  have  sonio  Biju;niticanc»',  ami  i^ivo  nun  |»loiiHin>?  n'viw.  Hut  a  child 
who  iH  iimdo  to  till  page  after  page  with  iowh  of  straight  ir.arkH,  that  look  ho  lilaiik 
and  chticrloHH,  though  doiio  ovor  ho  wull,  Iwih,  and  ran  have  no  pleasing  aHHociationn 
with  his  work.  Tho  practice  of  beginning  with  making  iiioxjiroHsive  inarks,  or 
with  wilting  unintelligible  words,  bears  some  resemblance,  in  its  lifolessness,  to 
that  of  leiirning  the  Alphabet.  Each  exlialoB  torpor  and  stupidity  to  deaden  the 
vivac  ty  of  the  worker 

"Again,  1  have  found  it  an  almost  universal  opinion  with  Teachers  of  the  art 
of  writing,  that  children  shmld  commence  with  large  hand  ratlier  than  with  tine. 
The  reason  for  this,  I  suppost  to  be  that  where  the  letters  themselves  are  larger, 
their  differences,  and  peculiarities  are  proportiimally  largo  ;  iience  they  can  be 
inore  easily  discriminated,  and  discrimination  must  necessarily  jtrecede  exact  copy- 
ini/.  So  to  speak,  tho  child  bocomos  ac([uainted  with  the  physiognomy  of  tho  large 
letters  more  easily  than  with  that  of  the  small.  Besides,  the  formation  of  tho  lar- 
ger gives  more  freedom  of  motion  to  the  hand  Now,  in  these  respects,  there  is 
more  difference  l)etween  the  objects  used  in  drawing,  and  the  letters  of  a  large 
hand,  than  betwc-  ii  the  latter  and  a  tine  hand  ;  and,  therefore,  the  argument  in 
favour  of  a  large  liand  apjilies,  with  still  more  force,  in  favour  of  drawing. 

"  In  tho  course  of  my  tour,  I  passed  from  the  Countries  where  almost  every 
pupil  111  every  School  could  draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsider- 
able degree  of  beauty  and  expression  to  those  where  less  and  less  at'ei.tion  w;is. 
paid  to  tho  subject  ;  and,  at  last,  to  Schools  whore  drawing  was  not  practised  at 
all  ;  and,  after  many  trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  no  other  guide  than 
a  mere  inspection  of  tho  copy-books  of  tho  pupils,  I  could  tell  whether  drawing 
were  taught  in  School  or  not  ;  so  uniformly  superior  was  tho  hand-writing  in  those 
Schools  where  drawing  was  taught  in  connexion  with  it.— On  seeing  this,  I  was 
reminded  of  that  s/iying  of  Pestalozzi,— somewhat  toos  rong,  — that  'without  draw- 
nig  there  can  be  no  writing.' 

"  But  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  learning  to  draw  retarded  the  accpii- 
sition  of  good  penmanship,  how  richly  would  the  learner  be  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice.  Drawing,  of  itself,  is  an  expressive  and  beautifid  lanyuage.-  A  few 
strok  8  of  tho  pen  and  j)encil  will  often  represent  to  tho  eye  what  no  amount  of 
words,  however  well  chosen,  can  communicate.  For  the  master  architect,  for  the 
enaraver,  the  engineer,  the  pattern  designer,  the  draughtsman,  moulder,  machine- 
builder  <tr  head  mechanic  of  any  kind,  all  acknowledge  that  this  art  is  essential 
and  indispensable  But  there  is  n-)  department  of  businets  or  condition  of  life, 
where  the  accomplishment  would  not  be  of  utility.  Every  man  should  be  able  t(> 
plot  a  tiehl,  to  sketch  a  road  or  river,  to  draw  tho  outlines  of  a  simple  machine,  a 
piece  of  household  furniture  or  a  farming  utensil,  and  to  delineate  the  internal 
arrangement  or  construction  of  a  house." 

4.  The  iini)ortance  of  Arithmetic  to  the  common  interests  of  life  can  scarcely 
be  over-rated.  As  a  means  of  mental  discipline  also,  being  the  lowest  and  simplest 
branch  of  mathematics,  Educators  have  attached  the  highest  imf)ortance  to  the 
study  of  It.  It  »as  a  saying  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  that  he  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  anthmet'cal  art.  was  but  half  a  man  ;  and  Lord  Bacon  has  said  '•  if  a  man's 
wit  be  wandering  let  him  study  mathematics."— Viewed  either  as  an  instrument  of 
mental  disciidine,  or  of  practical  utility.  Teachers  of  the  greatest  experience  agree 
that  it  should  be  commenced  early— as  early  as  reading  and  writing. 

Nay,  it  is  held  to  be  less  difficult  for  a  child  to  learn  to  count  than  to  learn  to. 
read,  while  it  contributes  more  than  reading  to  strengthen  and  J.isciplino  the  mind. 
But  ;he  manner  in  which  it  is  too  often  taught,  renders  the  study  of  it  an  insupport- 
able task,  and  not  unfrecjuently  an  object  of  bitter  aversion,  without  impartin-/  any 
useful  knowledge.  a      j 

There  are  doubtless  many  exceptions  ;  but  the  remarks  of  the  Author  of  the 
Vustrid  School,  are  scarcely  less  applicable  to  Canada  than  to  the  State  of  New 
York  : 

"  From  this  science  very  little  is  obtained  in  our  District  Common  Schools, 
which  is  of  any  practical  use.  There  is  mnch  compulsive,  uncertain,  and  laborious 
study  of  arithmetic  ;  but  it  is  often  in  vain,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught, 
since  the  scholar  gets  very  little  in  return  for  his  labour  that  is  valuable,  or  practi- 
cal.     '1  hose  who  have  received  nothing  more  than  a  Common  School  educatian, 

*It  is  the  reverse  of  this  which  may  be  said  of  the  personal  "  Cartoons "  in  the 
daily  newspaper  press. 
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obtain  their  prnctical  knowledge  of  the  Hoienoe  of  nuniWn,  not  from  their  inntruc- 
tioHH.  or  BtuJy^  m  the  Hchool.  but  from  their  own  invention  .nd  therewaJdnf 
oxpenence.  There  m  ,„  the  C(,untry  but  a  Humll  part  of  arithn.etic  in  uTe  whid 
win  n  ^''«  *^^f»';»  ;  "««^«»«'ty  has  taught  the  people  what  they  ought  to  have 
learned  at  School  when  y.n,ng,  and  when  they  were  wanting  so  much  time  and 
money  to  n,.  puqK.se.  the  pupil  learns  nothing  thoroughly  ;  what  he  dZ  n"^ 
underHtand  he  feels  little  or  no  interent  in  ;  he  sita  with  his  slaie  befori  h  m  ,."« 
lf„d vin    '^k*^''"'""^   KueH«nK.  doii^  nothing.     PerhapH  «,Hrcely  any  two  pupil"  ar« 

The  Teacher  has  not  time  to  hear  each  pupil  separately,  and  to  explain  and 

d  s,S:  ft  rdTs.'  "'Thf ""  "'  '^^  '"'-^'^  .>r.e  ration  'even  i'he  be  C(..npiteTt  J 
disposed  to  d(^  s..  The  conseciuence  is  that  many  who  have,  as  the  phrase  is,  'Vone 
hroughthe  Arithmetic,"  are  unable  to  perf(,rni  the  simplest  aUculati(?n8  in  the 
transactions  of  business  ;  or  they  do  so  with  hesitation  anct  uncertainty 
«l«l,n  7«  Tuaching  Arithmetic."  observes  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  in  lits  much  valued  work  on  the  Principles  of  Teaching  -  noth  5^ 
must  be  considered  as  done,  which  is  not  thoroughly %omprehendS  a  mean  n« 
and  reason  must  be  attached  to  every  step  of  the  process.     Begin,  therof.T  hrst 

fJh  V/"'''"^  '^'  ^'T^J^  '^*^"'''^'«  "^'i^^*-'  «"^  *«««»>  him  tf,  commute  what  he 
can  see,  before  yon  perplex  him  with  abstract  conceptions.     A  mere  infant  may   in 
this  way,  be  taught  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  to  a  considerate  exTent 
Apparatus  for  this  purpose   of  various  kinds,  is  already  in  use  ;  but  what  neecf  have 

fo  this ZT  niJ''rf"^«  '''■"""^  y""  ""•!  '^''""^  y""  ">«y  ^  •"''^l«  subservient 
IccustoZi  fn  .hT  '\  '^"'  ^TT"'  r^"  '^K.  ^^'*'-  '^'''«  '"'"•i  '"""t  before  long  be 
accustotned  to  abstractions,  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  you  can  teach  the  chiW  to 
convert  this  tangible  arithmetic  into  subtractions  the  better. " 

1,  JaI  P™f T  f  *!i«  best  Schools  in  other  Countries  suggests  that  children 
o5  mi'^l,  -^  Btudy  Intellectual  arithmetic.  Its  influen.  e  in  awakening  the  cur  ,S 
of  pupils,  in  exciting  their  mental  energies,  and  training  them  to  devise  means  or 
per  ormjng  more  intricate  exercises  on  the  slate,  oan  scarcely  be  conceived  bytl  se 
NnlaTIT  ;^'*"«««''V.he  results.  In  the  Model  Schools  attached  to  the  DubHn 
ner^rl^^  ^/t*  '"^l^.^atona  Board,  I  witnessed  arithmetical  operations 
performed  by  small  boys  and  girls  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  in  addition  sub- 
trac  ion.  multiplication  and  division,  fractions,  proporli(m*  interest  Sount 
manv  r  iilT'  "iT.^ ''^''■"•*''  equally  surprising  in^Scotland,  Franc;  Td  Oe  ! 
nr/Kn    1   «     «e'«"fc  t«;o  example8,-the  one  from  Mr.   Wood's  account  of  the 

sl';;"sclSs'^^^^^  •'^'^^  ''^"^  ''^-  »«-«  ^-"'^  ^«I- 1  on  Pru" 

"j^i^'*j'"**ri*'l'"*^"''  ^°  *i™*^  succeeded  in  kindling  that  ardour  which  has 

metic,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  of  their  dullest  occupations,  now  became  t(.  the 
scholars  a  source  of  the  highest  interest  and  amusement  They,  by  degrees 
accoTnt«d''  T' • '*^  o  movement  in  this  Art,  which  we  should  have  prevfously 
accounted  quite  incredible,  and  along  with  that  c<  •  "^.y  a  proportional  accuracv  in 
calculation  But  this  was  not  all.  They  obtained.  ./the'satSe  time?  what  in  „ir 
opinion.  IS  infinately  more  valuable  than  any  arithmetical  attainment, -that  ge"ieral 
energy  and  activity  of  mmd,  which  we  find  of  so  much  service  in  the  introduction 
of  all  our  snhsequent  improvements,  and  which  we  doubt  not  has,  in  a  great  mea 
sure,  formed  the  character  of  many  of  them  for  life."  "Those  ;ho  have  , tot  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  performance  of  our  children  in  mental  aHthmetkr 

Zn  thref  or'four'f '  "'  V '  T^^" '^^^y.-*^  '«l'l-  ^hat,  on  morfithan  one  ocril; 
when  three  or  four,  of  our  best  arithmeticians  were  employed  to  answer  one  oues 
tmn  in  eveiy  page  of  the  ; Ready  Reckoner,'  and  selected  from  every  variety  of 
column  m  that  page,  (that  is  to  sav,  the  first  (juestion  being  13  yards  at  a  fSU 
he  sec(.nd  54  at  «  half-penny,  the  third  95,  kt  three-farthings^nd  8(>  on  to  h^^ 
kst,  being  perhaps  10,000  at  19s.  6d.)  the  whole  questions,  bling  147  in  number 
were  answered  seriaiim  w  thin  20  minutes,  including  the  time  taken  by  ourelvo; 
in  announcing  tlie  questions.  Each  boy  was,  of  course,  according  (o  custim 
allowed  to  take  the  methodihe  found  most  easy  for  himself.  We  afterwards  pSi 
thP  W^'iS  ";  •  '"J'.T-^  systematic  train,  commenrina  simultaneously  with 
talinii,  i""'^V*'  '  ""^'^i*  'jnpro^e'nent  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  has  clearly  evinced  that,  though  in  the  acquisition  of  this,  as  of  everythfng 
wh^h  .  u'  «/»7fcy,?f  ^P<j^"de  in  children,  all  may  arrive  at  it  to  an  extent 
which  could  not  naturally  be  foreseen,  and  h,s  been  found  highly  beneficial  '' 
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Mr.  Mann  sftys, — referring  to  the  PruHHian  Schools: 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  iniprossioii  wliioh  the  recitation  of  a  higher  olasn  of 
iris  produced  upon  my  mind.  It  laHted  an  I. our.  Neither  Teacher  nor  pupil  had 
ook,  or  Hliite.  (^uoMtions  and  anHwers  were  cxtoinporanoous.  Thuy  conHisted  of 
j)roblemB  in  vulgar  fractions,  HJmple  and  omipound  ;  in  the  rule  of  three,  practice, 
mtoreHt,  discount,  utootera.  A  few  of  thutirHt  were  Hitnple,  but  they  soon  increased 
in  comphcation  and  difhuulty,  and  in  tho  amount  of  the  sums  managed,  until  1 
oculd  hardly  credit  the  ro|)ort  of  my  own  .sonseH— ho  ditticult  were  the  (picMtions, 
and  HO  prompt  and  accurate  were  the  ropliuH.  A  groat  many  of  the  exorciHcn  con- 
sisted in  reducing  tho  coins  of  one  State  into  those  of  another.  In  (Serniany,  at 
that  time,  there  wore  almost  as  many  ditl'oront  curroncicH  as  there  aie  StatoH  ;  and 
the  expresHion  of  the  value  of  one  coin,  in  other  uenominationK,  is  a  very  common 
exercise. 

"  It  strikes  me  that  tho  main  differences  between  their  mode  of  teaching 
arithmetic  and  ours,  consist  in  their  l)eginning  earlier,  continuing  the  practice  in 
the  elements  much  longer  re(|uiring  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  all  (juestions,  and 
in  not  separating   the  i)roctm8,   or   rules,  so  much  as  we  do  from  each  other.    Tlie 

Eupils  proceed  less  by  rule,  more  by  an  understinding  of  tho  subject.  It  often 
appens  to  our  children,  thiit,  wliile  engaged  in  one  rule,  they  ft)rget  a  preceding. 
Hence,  many  of  our  l)ost  Teachers  have  fre(|Uent  reviews.  Hut  tlio-e,  as  I  stated 
above,  the  youngest  cIhssos  of  children  wore  taught  addition,  subtraction,  nmltipii- 
cation,  and  division,  jjromiscuously,  in  the  same  lessons.  And  so  it  was  in  the  later 
stages.  Tiio  mind  was  constantly  carried  along,  and  tho  practice  enlHrged  in  more 
than  one  direction.  It  is  the  diti'erence  which  results  from  teaching  in  the  one  case 
from  a  book,  an:l,  in  the  other,  from  tho  head.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Teacher  sees 
what  each  pupil  most  needs  ;  and,  if  he  finds  one  halting,  or  failing  in  a  particular 
class  of  (juestions,  plies  him  with  questions  of  that  kind  until  his  deficiencies  are 
supplied. 

"  In  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Surveying.  Geometry,  etcetera,  I  invariably  saw 
the  Teacher  standing  before  the  black-board,  drawing  the  diagrams,  and  explaining 
all  the  relations  between  their  several  parts,  while  the  pupils,  in  their  seats,  having 
a  pen  and  a  small  manuscript-book,  copied  tho  figures,  and  took  down  brief  heads 
of  the  solution  ;  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  they  were  required  to  goto  the  black- 
board, draw  the  figures,  and  solve  the  problems  themselves.  How  difTert-nt  this 
mode  of  learning  a  lesson  from  that  of  liolding  the  text-book  in  the  left  hand,  while 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  carefully  follows  tho  printed  demonstration,  under 
penalty,  should  the  place  be  lost,  of  being  obliged  to  recommence  the  solution. " 

I  cannot  omit  observing  in  this  place,  that  the  great  practical  end  of  studying 
arithmetic  in  the  Common  Schools,  is  the  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  that  this 
end  should  be  had  in  view  not  only  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  but  in  the  application 
of  it.  The  knowledge  of  accounts  is  scarcely  less  necessary  for  the  mechanic,  and 
the  farmer,  than  for  the  tradesman,  or  merchant.  Every  person,  male  or  female, 
should  be  taught  to  keep  personal  accounts,  and  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  a 
family  ;  the  future  farmer  should  be  taught  to  keep  accounts  of  a  garden,  particular 
field,  or  crop,  as  well  as  of  his  whole  operations  :  the  intended  mechanic  should  be 
taught  to  keep  an  account  of  the  expenses  and  income  of  his  shop,  or  trade  ;  and 
the  contemplated  merchant,  or  trader,  should  be  taught  book-keeping  by  double 
entry.  Personal  accounts  may  be  taught  to  a  whole  School  on  the  black-board. 
This  neglected  branch  of  Common  School  instruction  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  an  agricultural  population,  as  it  is,  of  course,  essential  to  a  commercial  com- 
munity. 

On  visiting  the  celebrated  Agricultural  School  of  the  philanthropist  De  Fellen- 
berg, — a  few  miles  from  Berne,  in  Switzerland, — I  found  that  every  pupil  was 
required  to  keep  an  account  of  his  work,  receipts  and  expenses,—  balancing  and  post- 
ing it  at  the  end  of  each  week, — the  Superintendent  keeping  a  similar  account  of 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  establishment,  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  even  the 
products  of  each  field.  A  part  of  every  Saturday  was  devoted  to  teaching  book- 
keeping, and  to  an  examination  of  all  the  accounts  and  the  manner  of  keeping 
them.  The  head  of  that  famous  establishment  expressed  his  conviction,  that  he 
considered  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts  punctually,  minutely,  and  correctly,  to 
be  the  primary  element  of  a  farmer's  prosperity,—  conducive  alike  to  economy  nnd 
industry,  prudence  and  correctness  in  his  plans,  labours  and  dealings.  He  assured 
me,  that  to  no  part  of  the  instruction  of  his  agricultural  pupils  did  he  attach  more 
importance  than  to  that  of  teaching  them  a  thorough  system  of  keeping  farming 
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accounts  ;  and,  he  even  stated   that  he  Hhould  h..,)«  for  little  suoceM  from  every- 
thing else  whuh  he  might  teach    if  they  should   neglect  t<,  keep  rejlar TccounU 
He  could  show  from  the  book h,  not  onlv  what  related  t<.  every  immite    f  the  e"  at 
Imhment,  an.l  its  goneral  tra«sHcti.,n».  Lt  the  expense  a«d?roHt  of  every  kh  1  of 
gn  1  .grown  and  s  .,ck  m.sed  on  the  farm,  and  that  in  the  minute.t  .leUii.  ^  I  ,1  .ub 
not  but  such  a  syntem  of  book-keeping  would  be  a  nuurce  of  profit,  m  well  aH  .f 
Htruct.on  and  peanure  to  every  farn.er  who  mi.ht  a.lopt   it.'    An  ong      e  Hch,    - 
books  published  by  the   Irmb  National   Moar.l,  there  ia  a  convenient  ele.nentaiy 
treatise  on  iJook-keeping,  with  a  section  specially  devoted  to  farming  account, 

buch  are  the  ..bsm-vati-ms  which  I  have  thought  i.roper  to  submit  on  the  three 
rSi^Shm^!'^"'''"  '"^ '  "'"^^-•'••"'     '^"'^•-«  ("-'-'*"«  ^^^^^ 

With.mt  entering  into   minute  details,  or  attempting  to  lay  down  rules  as  to 

Zr":    ;"''•""*' "T-    ""^^"<1>^«1^    K^r  ••"   these' subjects,   o      ucc  "i";  of 

the  r  8. rpasmng  importance      constituting  as  they  do.  in  a  great  . legree,  the  r  ..ts 

of  the  tree  of  kn..wledgcMU,d.l.epri  nary  elen.ents  of  intellectual  power,  involving 
so  deeply  the  mt^rests  and  cn.tracter  of  overy  child  in  the  land.'  The  gr.Mc  object 
of  our  Coinm-m  Schools  is  to  teach  the  whole  population  how  to  read,  t"^  .  .•  i  e  S 
t^)  calculate,' -to  make  a  ko..,1  reader,  writer  and  "calculator  "  of  every  >  va  d 
girl  in  Upper  Canada  :  and  the  other  studies  in  the  olem.ntary  Schools  frei  in  nor 
tant.  as  they  may  teach  how  to  employ  these  arts  u,.on  propeVj^rinS^^^^^^ 
he  most  useful  manner,  Reading  Writing,  an.l  "calculation  "are  practical ars  - 
not  so  much  knowledge  as  skill,  by  which  ^he  pr..ctical  resources  o  the  ini.id,  an.l 
the  means  ..f  ac.,uiring  knowledge  are  iu.lefinitely  multiplie.l.-But  the  pme  S 

':lT"r   T'7  ^        f. "::'"'  r /''">'  ""'^"-^^nly  aie,--suliicien  ly  sC  K 

mrn^h,  even  of  general  useful  knowledge-,  may  be  inij.arte.l  in  the  iudici..us  an.    n 
telligeneachmg  of  these   three  fundamental  arts 'of  social  life.-"  To  teach  these 
th.m.ughly  IS  the  chief  object  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  should  be  the  an  bitron 
and  eftort  of  every  Te.w=her.     Better  t..  teach  a  few  things  well  than  I,  skirsuner 
a  urn  n  Z""J\  t  'V-«---     A  popular  writer  c.uaintl/ remarks,  "hat  ''teSSng 
jyj\l?      ^'  ^^^•"'"  '•"  ""t*-"™  »P""  the  active  tnisiness  of  life,  is  like  giving  a 
new  settler  an  axe,  as  he  goes  t..  seek  his  new  home  in  the  f.^rest.     Teaching  S  a 
lesson  in  history  is   on  the  other  hand,  only  cutting  down  a  tree,  or  two   for  hi 
A  knowledge  of  natural  history  is  like  a  tew  bushels  of  grain    gr  tuitous  v   nlaced 
m  his  barn,  but  the  art  of  "  ready  reckoning"  is  the  plough,  whfrii  11  ren.Ky 
him  for  years,  and  help  to  draw  out  from  the  soil  an  annual  treasure. "  ^ 

Sphnn^'l^'''/'"'^''^!"'"-*'^''  ""^J^"^  '■^••"''■^'^  t"  *>«  t*»Kht  in  the  Common 
Schools,  and  only  second  m  importance  to  the  throe  above  mentioned. 

,..nn^!!r  "^  *^®  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  Grammar  and  Geograohy  the  one 
fnT.  r   T  "'  '''^''  f  **  '*I!,«""«^  ^"  "P^'^'^'  *^«  °ther  exhibiting  to  uithe  worfd  we 

ever^Jy^Wve^^^^^^^^^ 

o%tmma^rtTh;Ses'a'''f°"  ^r^K     ^"^"''^^  '»  not^'foimdZn^rule    Gr.oun.,. 
or  grammar  ,  but  the  rules  are  founded  on  the  usages  of  language      Manv  nersons 
both  speak  and  wvite  correctly,  who  have  never  studied  a  Grammar,  exceJtXt  of 
living  examples  and  of  good  authors.     The  rules  of  Grammar  wiTnever Take  co° 
rect  speakers,  or  writers,  with..ut  the  practice  of  writing  and  spe^k  ng  Torrec% 

tarv  Snhnr  'r- "^  ^^"^^^  T  ^^^  ^""^  ^'^''''^'  '  '^  ''  thu«  taught  in  all  the  elemen- 
tary Schools  of  Germany.     A  recent  Traveller  says  : 

«„r>iU^K^  Prussian  Teachers,  by  their  cMistant  habit  of  conversing  with  tvir 
pupils;  by  requiring  a  complete  answer  to  be  given  to  every  question  by  ne^er 
aUowmg  a  mistake  in  termination,  orhi_the^o^cation  of  words,\r  clausU.  to  pass 

*  As  early  as  1809,  thatVenerable  pioneer  in  higher  education  in  Unner  Canada   thn 

ArSetio  f^:?.  ^h/?''"  f%'f^']'  rT'""''^  "  A  C^oncise  Introduct?.m  to  Practiti 
Arithmetic,  for  the  use  of  Schools. '^  It  extended  to  214  pages  and  was  "  nrintPrl  hv 
Nahuni  Mower  of  Montrea  ,  1809."  In  1842  Mf.Hsif.„rr  O  TS  t  n  •  i  i  P  , ,.  ,  "^ 
in  Hamilton,  a  "System  of'Pract  cal  Arithni;t.V'  an  1  in  ^8^  thovn  ,Kr  T? '"'^'^ 
to  it,  In  1866,  Miss  Huldah  L.  Whitcomb  nnhLh'.,rarM",  fe^,'  f  fZ/.^S'^^^^^^tf 
Antluiietic,"     (Miss  Whitcomb  is  referred  'to  on  naae  276  of  Th«  Viti^4^     *-^^'i^'|f." 

Seory^rd  PraS!"  •"  ^'''^''''  ''"'"'^  "P°"  ''''  ^"^^  National "  Cwtic  in 
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uncorrected,  nor  the  sentence,  as  corrected,  to  pass  unrepeated  ;  by  requiring  the 
poetry  of  the  reading  lessons  to  be  changed  into  oral,  or  written,  prose,  and  the 
prose  to  be  paraphrased,  or  expressed,  in  different  words  ;  and,  by  exacting  a 
general  account,  or  suoiinary,  of  the  reading  lessons,  are, — as  we  may  almost 
literally  say. — constantly  teaching  Grammar,  or,  as  they  more  comprehensively  call 
it — the  German  language.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  composition  is  included  under  this 
head, — the  writing  of  regular  '  essays,'  or  '  themes,'  being  only  a  later  exercise." 

But  Grammar  is  taught  theoretically  as  well  as  practically  in  the  Prussian 
Schools.  Another  late  Traveller  in  Prussia  thus  describes  the  manner  of  teaching 
the  difterent  parts  of  Speech  : 

"  Grammar  is  taught  directly  and  scientifically,  yet,  by  no  means,  in  a  dry  and 
technical  manner.  On  the  contrary,  technical  terms  are  carefully  avoided,  till  the 
child  has  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and  use  of  the  things  designated  by  them, 
and  he  is  able  to  use  them  as  the  names  of  ideas,  which  have  a  definite  existence  in 
his  mind,  and  not  as  awful  sounds,  dimly  shadowing  forth  some  mysteries  of  science, 
into  which  he  has  no  power  to  penetrate. 

"The  first  object  is  to  illustrate  the  different  parts  of  speech,  such  as  the 
Noun,  the  Verb,  the  Adjective,  the  Adverb  ;  and,  this  is  done,  by  engaging  the 
pupd  in  conversation,  and  leading  him  to  form  sentences,  in  » hicti  the  particular 
part  of  speech  to  be  learned  shall  be  the  most  important  word,  and  directing  his 
attention  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  word,  in  the  place  where  he  uses  it.  For 
example,  let  us  suppose  the  nature  and  use  of  the  Adverb  are  to  be  taught.  The 
Teacher  writes  upon  the  black-board  the  words  "here'  'there'  'near,'  etcetera.  He 
then  says,  '  Children,  we  are  all  together  in  this  room,  by  which  of  the  words  on 
the  black-board  can  you  express  this?' — Children.  '  We  are  all  here.'  Teacher. 
'  Mow  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  the  Church  ;  what  can  you  say  of  the  Church 
with  the  second  word  on  the  black-board? — Children.  '  The  Church  is  there.' — 
Teacher.  '  The  distance  between  us  and  the  Church  is  not  great  ;  how  will  you 
express  this  by  a  word  on  the  black-board?' — Children.  'The  Church  is  near.' 
The  fact  that  these  words  exi)re88  the  same  sort  of  relations  is  then  explained,  and, 
accordingly,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class,  or  are  the  same  part  of  speech. 

"  The  variations  of  these  words  are  next  explained.  Teacher.  '  Children,  you 
say  the  Church  is  near,  but  there  is  a  shop  between  us  and  the  Church  ;  what  will 
yeu  say  of  the  shop  V — Children.  'The  shop  is  nearer.'  Teacher.  '  But  there  is 
a  fence  between  us  and  the  shop.  Now  when  y(  u  think  of  the  distance  between  us, 
the  shop,  and  the  fence,  what  will  you  say  of  the  fence  ? ' — Children.  '  The  fence 
is  u*  arest. '  So  of  other  Adverbs.  '  The  lark  sings  well.  Compare  the  singing  of 
the  lark  with  that  of  the  canary  bird.  Compare  the  singing  of  the  nightingale  with 
that  of  the  canary  bird.'  After  all  the  differunt  sorts  of  Adverbs  and  their  vari- 
ations have,  in  this  way,  been  illustrated,  and  the  pupils  understand  that  all  words 
of  this  kind  are  called  adverbs,  the  definition  of  the  Adverb  is  given,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Grammar,  and  the  book  is  put  into  their  hands  to  study  the  chapter  on  this 
topic.  In  this  way  the  pupil  understands  what  he  is  doing  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress, and  his  memory  is  never  burthened  with  mere  names,  to  which  he  can  attach 
no  definite  meaning."  * 

The  Grammar  of  no  language  is  perhaps  shorter,  or  more  simple,  than  that  of 
the  English  language.  Scarcely  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  move  easily  acquired  ; 
yet  none  is  rendered  more  tedious  and  ditticult  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  too 
generally  taught.  I  have  seen  children  nine  yoars  of  agi ,  after  only  a  few  months 
instruction,  able,  without  liesitation,  to  analyze  difficult  sentences,  and  to  correct 
those  that  were  ungrammatical — giving  the  reason  in  every  instance  ;  and  1  have 
seen  others  approaching  to  manhood  who  li>;d  studied  Grammar  for  years,  and  yet 
could  not  analyze  a  single  sentence,  or  parse  it  correctly.  In  some  cases  I  have 
seen  persons  who  could  fluently  recite  the  definitions  and  rules  in  the  words  of  the 
Grammar,  but  who  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  language.  The  difference, 
in  these  cases,  was  not  in  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  but  in  the  manner  of  t»  aching. 
The  one  pursued  the  simple  order  of  nature  ;  the  other  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the 
book.  The  one  taught  the  nature  of  things,  deducing  the  definitions  and  rules,  as 
the  result,  of  the  import  a>id  relHtions  of  the  wnrds  emploved  ;  the  r-fcher  taught  the 
definitions  and  rules,  as  the  laws  by  which  words  are  governed.  The  one  taught 
the  principles,  and  even  subtleties,  of  the  language  through  the  medium  of  the 

Professor  Stowe's  Report  on  Elementary  Public  huitructioii,  pages  44,  45. 
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understanding;  ;  the  other  burdened  the  memory,  but  never  reached  the  under- 
standing. In  the  one  case  the  pupil  was  delighted  and  instructed  at  every  step,  as 
one  of  a  new  discovery  ;  in  the  other  ca.se,  the  progress  was  one  of  accumulated 
weariness  and  disgust. 

In  no  department  of  elementary  instruction  has  a  greater  change  for  the  bet- 
ter taken  place  in  the  best  Sciiools  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  than  in  the  method 
of  teaching  English  Grannnar.  It  has  become  a  rational  and  intellectual  exercise  ; 
and  experience  has  shewn  that  the  acquisition,— at  least  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  general  rules,— is  as  easy  and  interesting  as  it  is  important  and  useful. 
Though  serious  complaint  is  still  made  in  the  prmcipal  School  publications  in  the 
United  States  of  the  prevalence  of  the  dij,  memo r iter  &n(\  useless  system  of  teaching 
(irammar,  yet,  there  also,  there  are  some  pleasing  indications  of  improvement. 
Few  will  question  the  coirectness  of  the  fo  lowing  remarks  on  this  important  sub- 
ject ; 

"  In  Germany  (says  Mr.  Horace  Mann  of  Boston,)  I  heard  very  little  of  the 
ding-dong  and  recitative  of  gender,  number  and  case,  of  government  and  agreement, 
which  make  up  so  great  a  portion  of  grammatical  exercises  in  our  Schools  ;  and 
which  the  pupils  are  often  required  to  repeat,  until  they  really  lose  all  sense  of  the 
original  use  of  the  terms  they  use.  Of  what  service  is  it  for  children  to  reiterate 
and  renssert  fifty  times  in  a  single  recitation,  the  gender  and  number  of  nouns, 
about  which  they  never  made  a  n)istake  even  before  a  Grammer  book  was  put  into 
their  hands  ?  If  the  object  of  Grammar  is  to  teach  children  to  speak  and  write 
their  native  language  with  propriety,  then  they  should  be  practised  upon  expressing 
their  own  ideas  with  elegance,  distinctness  and  force.  For  this  purpose,  their  com- 
mon every  day  phraseology  is  to  be  attended  to.  *  s  their  speech  becomes  more 
copious,  they  should  be  led  to  recognize  those  slij  shades  of  distinction  which 
exist  between  words  almost  synonymous  ;  to  discriminate  between  the  literal  and 
the  figurative,  and  to  frame  sentences,  in  which  the  main  idea  shall  be  brought  out 
conspicuously  and  prominently,  while  all  the  subordinate  ones,  mere  matters  of 
circumstance  or  qualihcation,  shall  occupy  hnmbler,  or  more  retired,  positions. 
Grammar  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  out  into  rhetoric,  and  into  logic^ 
as  it  regards  tho  sequence  and  coherency  of  the  thoughts.  If  this  is  so,  then  no 
person  is  competent  to  teach  Grammar,  who  is  not  familiar  at  least  with  the  leading 
principles  of  rhetoric  and  logic." 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  Teachers  of  our  elementary  Schools  will  Qualifications 
be  philologists  ;  or  that  they  will  have  occasion,  or  opportunity,  to  enter  into  those  requi«ite  for 
subtleties  in  the  science  of  language,  which  have  perplexed  philosophers  themselves,  teaching 
Like  most  other  sciences,  the  elements  of  Grammar  and  the  practical  uses  of  it,  are  Grammar, 
easily  comprehended  ;  but  the  philosophy  and  refinements  of  it  belong  to  the 
higher  departments  of  learning,  and  to  matured  intellects. 

But  in  respect  to  Common  Scliool  Teachers,  and  to  their  teaching,  I  must 
observe,  in  the  appropriate  language  of  the  Fireside  Friend : 

"  In  order  to  be  a  grammarian,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  can  parse  sentences, 
m  that  kind  of  parrot-hke  manner,  which  is  acquired  by  those  who  study  without 
much  thought  ;  you  must  be  able  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  an  author,  the  coiuiec- 
tion  between  the  words  of  a  sentence,  however  distant,  and  to  supply  words,  in  g..  . . 
elliptical  cases.  Some  of  the  English  poets  are  peculiar,  for  the  great  use  of  ^!|!^* 
ellipses  ;  some,  especially,  in  the  expression  of  sudden  passion,  leaving  not  one 
word  merely,  but  8«veral,  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  While  employed  in  this 
study,  you  are  giving  exercise  to  your  intellectual  powers,  invigorating  them  for 
new  labours,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  gaining  knowledge  ;  which  will  be  called 
into  use  with  every  sentence  you  speak,  or  write.  It  is  very  important  that  those 
who  are  preparing  themselves  for  Teachers,  should  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
English  Grammar.  In  correcting  inaccuracies,  in  spoken  and  written  language,  a 
Teacher  should  not  only  be  able  to  point  out  defects,  but  the  rules  which  are 
violated." 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  o.i  this  subject  with  Mr.  Wood's  account  of  the  Mode  of 
mode  of  teaching  the  elements  of  Grammar  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School :         teaching 

"  While  we  saw  the  importance  of  introducing  a  knowledge  of  Giammar  to  a  ^^^°' 
certain  extent  into  our  School,  we  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  Edinburah 
securing  the  attention  of  the  pupils  here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  their  SeMional 
education,  far  more  to  its  principles,  and  their  mode  of  application,  than  to  teaze  School, 
them  with  any  servile  repetition  of  its  rules.     At  fiist  we  conceived  that  it  would 
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Geography. 


Bad  method 
of  teaching  it, 


be  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  to  make  them  acquainted  merely  with  some  of  its 
leading  principles,  and.  that  this  might  effectually  be  done  by  an  inductive  method 
that  IB  to  say.  by  illustration  from  the  passages  which  they  happened  to  read.  If 
this  method  should  succeed,  the  Institution  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  furnish- 
ing the  pupils  with  Grammars  ;  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  relieved 
from  the  irksomeness  of  prescribed  and  dry  tasks,  and  have  full  time  left  them  at 
home  for  the  gratification  of  that  taste  for  useful  reading,  which  had  now  manifested 
Itself  among  them.  It  had  the  advant8ge,  also,  of  being  in  accordance  with  all  the 
rest  of  our  system.  The  experiment  accordingly  was  tried,  and  succeeded  so  far 
beyond  our  expectation,  that  we,  in  a  very  short  time,  made  the  children  in  this 
manner  acquainted  not  only  with  the  fundamental  principles,  (which  was  all  we 
originally  intended,)  but  with  all  the  principles  and  even  subtleties  of  the  Grammar 
of  our  language  ;  so  that  Teachers,  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  rest  of  our  system, 
have  been  heard  most  candidly  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  acquaintance  with  Gram- 
mar, they  have  never  seen  our  pupils  surpassed  by  any  children  of  their  years. 

"As  soon  as  we  had  ascertained  by  experience  the  practicability  of  tho  method, 
we  began  to  put  it  in  a  more  systematic  form.  At  first  the  Grammar,  like  most  of 
our  other  improvements  at  their  introduction,  was  confined  exclusively  to  the 
highest  class.  Afterwards,  the  method  was  rendered  more  progressive,  and  ex- 
tended by  degrees  so  low  as  the  eighth  class.  In  the  commencement,  nothing 
more  is  done  than  explaining  the  nature  of  a  Noun,  and  calling  upon  the  pupil  to 
pick  out  all  the  nouns,  which  occur  in  any  passage  he  has  been  reading.  He  is 
next  taught  to  distinguish  their  genders  and  numbers  ;  but  cases  are  reserved,  till 
he  has  learnt  the  Verb  and  Preposition,  and  can  thus  be  rendered  acquainted  with 
their  object  and  use.  If  the  technical  names  of  singular  and  plural,  etcetera,  at 
first  puzzle  him,  he  is  still  made  acquainted  with  the  grammatical  distinction,  by 
varying  the  form  of  the  question.  Then,  in  place  of  asking  the  number  of  the 
word  boys,  we  may  ask  why  it  is  boys,  and  not  boy  ;  and,  on  being  told  that  it  is 
because  there  are  more  than  one,  we  may  then,  till  the  word  becomes  familiar,  tell 
him  that  this  is  called  plural.  As  soon  as  he  can  distinguish  nouns  tolerably  well, 
the  pupil  18  next  instructed  in  the  rature  of  Articles,  and  called  upon  to  illustrate 
what  he  has  been  taught,  by  its  application  to  the  passage  before  him.  He  is  next 
in  a  similar  manner  taught,  by  means  of  examining  the  nature  of  Adjectives,  their 
application  and  their  modes  of  comparison.  Then,  in  like  manner,  Pronouns,  and 
afterwards  Verbs  ;  leading  him  gradually  by  examples  to  understand  th»-ir  differ- 
ences in  point  of  mood,  time,  number  and  person.  Then  Prepositions  ;  after  which 
the  distinctions  of  cases  in  nouns  are  explained.  Then  Adverbs,  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  Adjectives.  Then  Conjunctions,  and  lastly  Inter- 
jections "* 

6.  "Geography,"  said  the  great  Burke,  "  though  an  earthly  subject,  is  a  hea- 
venly study."  Yet,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that  it  has  been  introduced 
to  any  considerable  extent  into  the  elementary  Schools,  or  been  made  other  than  a 
fruitless  drudgery  to  the  pupils.  The  face  of  nature  has  been  concealed  from 
them  ;  and  without  even  a  map,  they  have  been  aent  to  the  cheerless  catalogue  of 
hard  names  to  learn  the  features  of  the  globe.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
order  of  nature  has  been  inverted.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  the  easy  to  the 
diflicult,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  pupils  have  been,  at  the  outset,  intro- 
duced to  the  elements  of  Astronomy,— the  Mathematics  of  Geography,— as  a  pre- 
limmary  step  to  learning  the  place  of  their  abode.  Some  of  the  Geograpnies  which 
are  still  used  in  many  Schools  are  constructed  upon  this  principle,  t 


In  the  early  Thirties  Mr.  R.  Stanton  published  at  "York,  Upper  Canada,"  an 
"Abridgment  of  Munay's   English  Grammar."     The  date   is  not  given.     Mr.    T    J 
Robertson,    Head    Master  of  the   Normal   School,   Toronto,   publislied,    in    1861,    the 
"General  Principles  of  Language  ;  or  the  Philosophy  of  Grammar." 

"  Teacher  tSome  American  writers  of  elementary  School  (Geographies  have  gone  to  the  opposite 

Taught."  extreme.     The  Author  of  the  Teacher  Taiu/ht  says,   "  Most  of  the  text  books  now  used 

make  this  study  too  easy.  It  seems  as  if  the  authors  of  them  did  not  intend  to  exercise 
any  faculty  of  tl.e  child  s  mind,  save  the  memory.  The  object  of  teaching  the  child  is 
not  merely  to  impart  knowledge  ;  education  does  not  consist  in  distending  and  cramming 
the  memory,  but  in  developing  every  faculty,  and  especially,  reason,  whose  'comparing 
balance '  is  designed  by  the  Creator  to  hold  the  most  prominent  place.  Geographies 
have  become  scarcely  anything  else  but  a  volume  of  questions,  to  be  asked  by  the  Teacher 
and  answered  by  the  scholar.  When  these  can  be  answered  fluently,  the  study  of  Geo- 
graphy 18  finished.     In  order  to  enable  the  scholar  to  skim  over  the  earth's  surface  with 
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But  in  this,  as  well  as  the  other  departments  of  elementary  instruction,  nature 
has  been  allowed  to  suggest  the  methods  of  teaching  and  learning  ;  and  that  which 
was  before  difficult  for  men,  is  now  ar  amusement  for  children  ;  and  what  was  for- 


'W  the  recreation  of  a  few  months.     The 


True  method 


merly  the  laborious  study  of  years, 

earliest  inhabitants  of  the  world--,    i  .he  earliest  geographers-did  ■not"T;aVn  Vh^  o^^^liddST 

physical  history  of  the  Globe  by  firK,    avesti«ating  the  laws  of  the  universe, -then  «d  fijSiL 

surveying  the  vast  Contments  and  Or.ev.riB  which  cover  the  earth's  surface,— finally  Geography. 

the  physical  aspect  of  their  own  county.     They  advanced  by  a  process  directly  the 

reverse.     Their  attention  was  directed  first  to  the  hills  and  valleys,  mountains  and 

plains,  lakes  and  rivers,  prf)duction8  and  climate  of  their  native  place  and  Country   - 

then  to  those  of  other  lands,  and  to  the  phenomena  on  which  the  theory  of  the 

solar  system  is  founded. 

This  natural  and  inductive  method  of  studying  Geography  is  now  generally  Examnle 
admitted  to  be  the  true  one  ;  it  has  obtained  in  all  the  best  schools  of  Europe,  and  '"'"""P'^' 
has  been  adopted  in  many  schools  in  the  United  States.— though  complaints  are 
still  made  by  their  best  School  writers  of  the  prevalence  there  of  the  old  system  or 
trifling  modifications  of  it.  In  all  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  that  I  visited  in 
liurope,  the  Map  and  the  Globe  are.  in  the  first  instance,  the  only  Geography  •  the 
pupil  commences  his  geographical  tour  from  the  very  School-house  in  which  he  is 
learning,— makes  a  map  of  every  Country  and  Ocean  over  which  he  travels,  learns 
much  of  their  natural  and  something  of  their  civil  history  as  he  proceeds  and  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  their  relative  extent  distances 
etcetera,  may  be  determined,  and  their  peculiar  phenomena  accounted  for,-andis' 
at  length,  enabled  to  contemplate  the  laws  of  the  Universe  itself.  He  is  thus  by  a 
process  of  induction,  led  on  without  either  burdening  the  memory,  or  fatiguing  the 
attention,  from  the  simplest  objects  of  every  day  observation  to  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  facts  in  the  history  of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
world. 

In  illustration  and  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  I  might  not  only  quote  many  „      r, 
authorities,  but  detail  examinations  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in  ?°I!u„1"" 
several  Countries  of  Europe.     But,  let  the  most  moderate  description  that  I  could  fauffiin  the 
give  should  be  suspected  of  extravagance,  I  will  avail  myself  again  of  the  following  Pruwian 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Education  :  Schools. 

"The  practice  seemed  to  be.  (says  Mr.  Horace  Mann,)  of  beginning  with 
objects  perfectly  familiar  to  the  child.— the  School-house  with  the  grounds  Ground 
It,  the  home  with  its  yards,  or  gardens,  (which  each  child  is  taught  to  draw,)  and 
the  street  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

"  First  of  all,  the  children  were  initiated  into  the  ideas  of  space,  without  which 
we  can  know  no  more  of  Geography  than  we  can  of  History,  without  ideas  of  time 
Mr.  Carl  Kitter,  of  Berlin,  probably  the  greatest  geographer  now  living,  expressed  r,,,i  t>:^.„ 
a  decided  opinion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  mode  of  beginning. 

"  Children,  too,  commence  this  study  very  early,— soon  after  entering  School  — 
but  no  notions  are  given  them  which  they  are  not  perfectly  able  to  comprehend, 
reproduce  and  express. 

"I  found  Geography  taught  almost  wholly  from  large  maps  suspended  against 
the  walls,  and  by  delineations  on  the  black-board.  And  here,  the  skill  of  pupils 
and  Teachers  m  drawing  did  admirable  service.  The  Teacher  traced  the  outlines 
of  a  Country  on  the  suspended  map,  or  drew  one  upon  the  bkck-board,  accompany- 
ing the  exhibition  with  an  oral  lecture  :  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  the  pupils 
were  expected  to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  And,  in  regard  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  earth,  or  the  political  boundaries  of  countries,  a  pupil  was 

great  rapidity  without  perplexing  the  Teacher,  the  initials  to  the  answer  to  each  .lues- 
^1°"  are  given.  If  the  plan  of  such  a  book  is  undeviatingly  followed,  the  memory  of 
the  child  is  exercised,  but  reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  the  soul,  remains  untouciied." 

What  is  thus  tauglit  and  learned,  is  also  soon  forgotten.  Within  a  few  months  after 
going  through  such  a  Text  book  in  this  manner,  a  pupil  will  know  very  little  more  about 
Geography  than  if  he  had  never  studied  it.  Travelling  is  doubtless  the  most  thorough 
method  of  studying  Geography,  but  as  this  cannot  be  adopted— at  least  to  any  great 
extent,— the  next  best  method  is  that  which  most  nearly  resembles  travelling  —namely 
drawmg  maps  of  the  countries  studied,  distinguishingUieir  naluial  and  pohtical  divi- 
sions, marking  the  courses  of  their  rivers,  sketching  their  mountains,  determining  their 
chiet  Cities  and  Towns,— delineating  with  greater  minuteness  our  own  and  other  Coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connectid.  and  which  are  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical importance. 
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not  considered  sh  having  given  any  proof  that  he  had  a  correct  image  in  his  mind, 
until  heltould  go  to  the  black-board,  and  reproduce  it  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
I  witnessed  no  lesson  unaccompanied  by  these  tests. 

'•  I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  I  am  able,  a  lesson,  which  I  heard  given  to  a 
class  a  little  advanced  beyomi  tlie  elements,— remarking  that  though  I  heard  many 
It'ssons  given  on  the  same  plan,  none  of  them  were  signalized  by  the  rapidity  and 
effect  of  the  one  I  am  to  describe.  The  Teaclier  stood  by  the  black-hoard,  with  the 
chalk  in  his  hand.  After  casting  his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready, 
ho  struck  at  the  middle  of  the  board.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  could 
hardly  follow,  he  made  a  series  of  those  short  divergent  lines  or  shadings,  employed 
by  map  engravers  to  represent  a  chain  of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely  turned  an 
angle,  or  shot  oft  a  spur,  when  the  scholars  began  to  cry  out,  Carpathi»n  Mountains, 
Hungary  ;  Black  Forest  Mountains,  Wurtemburg,  Giants'  MouiiUiins,  (Riesen 
Geberge),  Silesia;  Metallic  Mountains,  (Erz-Giberge).  Pine  Mountfiins,  (Sichtel 
Giberge) ;— Central  Mountains,  (Mittel  fJibergo),  Bohemia,  etcetera.  In  less  than 
half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  elevation  which  separates  the  waters 
that  flow  North-West  into  the  German  Ocean,  fiom  those  that  flow  North  into  the 
Baltic,  and  South-East  into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to  view,  —executed  almost 
as  beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A  dozen  crinkling  strokes,  made  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  represented  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow  in  diflferent 
directions  from  that  mountainous  range  ;  while  the  children,  almost  as  eiger  and 
excited  as  though  they  hnd  actually  seen  the  torrents  dashing  down  the  mountain 
sides,  cried  out  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  etcetera. 

"  The  next  moment  I  heard  a  succession  of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to 
be  almost  indistinguishable  and  hardly  had  my  e\  e  time  to  discern  a  large  number 
of  dots  nmde  along  the  margins  of  rivers,  when  tlie  shout  of  Lintz,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  etcetera  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot 
which  had  been  occupied  on  the  blackboard  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the  start- 
ing point,  or  place,  where  the  Teacher  first  began,  was  the  centte  ;  but  now  a  few 
additiorial  strokes  around  the  circumference  of  the  incipent  continent,  extended  the 
mountain  ranges  outwards  towards  the  plains,— the  children  responding  the  names 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  respectively  lay.  With  a  few  more  strokes  the 
rivers  flowed  onwards  towards  their  several  terminations,  and  by  another  succession 
of  dots,  new  Cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks. 

"By  this  time  the  children  had  become  as  much  excited  as  though  they  had 
been  present  at  a  world  making.  They  rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both 
hands,  their  eyes  kindled,  and  their  voices  became  ahiiost  vociferous  as  they  cried 
out  the  names  of  the  different  places,  which,  under  the  magic  of  the  Teacher's 
crayon,  rose  into  view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  lesson, 
there  stood  upon  the  black-board  a  beautiful  map  of  Germany,  with  its  mountains, 
principal  Rivers  and  Cities,  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas  ;  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned  that  I  t^ink  slight  errors  only  would  have 
been  found  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of  this 
tirne  was  taken  np  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils  ;  for  the  Teacher's 
mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand,  and.  notwithstanding  the 
astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answers,  and  turned 
round  to  correct  them. 

"Compare  the  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this  both  to  the  amount  of  knowledge 
communicated,  and  the  vividness  and  of  course  permanence  of  the  ideas  obtained, 
with  a  lesson  where  the  scholars  look  out  a  few  names  of  places  on  a  lifeless  Atlas, 
but  never  send  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth  ;  and  where  the  Teacher 
sits  listlessly  down  before  them  to  interrogate  them  from  a  book,  in  which  nil 
the  questions  are  printed  at  full  length,  to  supersede  on  his  part  all  necessity  of 
knowledge. 

"Thoroughly  and  beautifully  as  I  saw  some  department  of  Geography  taught 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  Prussia,  traced  out  into  their  connections  with  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  history,  I  found  but  few  of  this  class  of  Schools,  in  which 
Universal  Geography  could  with  any  propriety,  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
course.  The  Geography  of  their  own  Country  was  minutely  investigated.  That  of 
the  w>'8tern  hemis)>here  was  very  little  understood.  But  this  '  .uld  be  said,  that 
as  far  as  they  professed  to  teach,  they  taught  thoroughly  and  wr'',"* 


*  Sometime  l>efore  !S4«,  Mps.s!P,Hr.",  Genrgp.  ^r.d  .T.  Gowinlock,  of  Toronto,  p^.  shed  "  A  System 
of  Geography,  with  Atlas."  In  1855,  Mr.  Hew  Ramsay  of  Montreal,  published  a  "  Geogi-aphy  of 
Canada  "  by  T.  A.  (iibson.  In  1857,  the  Kklitor  of  these  Volumes  of  Documentary  History  pub- 
lished in  Toronto  "The  Geography  and  History  of  British  America,  and  of  the  Other  Colonies  of  the 
Empire  ;"  and,  in  1861,  he  prepared  for  Mr.  John  Lovell  of  Montreal  "  Lovell's  General  Geography," 
and,  afterwards,  the  "  Easy  Lessons  in  Geography." 
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There  are  several  other  subjects  which  come  legitimately  within  the  range  of 
Common  School  Education.— which  have  as  yet  been  introduced  into  very  few  if 
4iny  of  our  Common  Schools,  but  which,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  the 
Model  Schools,  and  Uj  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  in  at  least  every  Village  Com- 
mon School.  Nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing  them  occupying  an  important  place  in 
many  of  the  country  Schools. 

7.  The  first  of  these  is.  Linear  Drawins?.  What  has  been  incidentally  said  on 
this  subject,  when  speaking  of  writing  and  geography,  shows  its  importance,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  taught  and  learned.  It  is  a  delightful  amusement 
for  children  ;  it  contributes  to  good  writing  ;  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  study  of 
Geography;  it  is  an  introduction  to  Geometry;  it  quickens  the  important  faculty 
of  observation  ;  it  teaches  the  eye  to  judge  correctly  of  the  dimenaic^ns  of  magni 
tude,  and  the  mind  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  form,— an  element  of  cultivated 
taste  ;  it  gives  skill  to  the  hand,  strengthens  the  memory,  improves  invention  ; 
enables  one  at  once  to  understand  all  drawings  of  tools,  utensils,  furniture,  ma- 
chinery, plans,  sections,  views  of  buildings,  and  the  power  of  repre.^enting  them 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  execute  all  the  drawings  of  the  Surveyor  and  Engineer. 
All  this  may  be  done  by  lines,  or  Linear  Drawing. 

Beyond  this  Common  Schools  cannot  be  expected  in  general  to  advance. 
But  from  outlines  of  perspective,  many  pupils  will  doubtless  be  disposed  and 
enabled  to  advance  to  lights  and  shades,  and  colours.* 

Mr.  David  Stow,  in  his  account  of  the  training  system  established  in  Glasgow 
Training  Seminary,  observes  that  "Linear  Drawing  and  Sketching  is  done  on 
slates  and  on  i)aper,  and  may  occupy  half  an  hour  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  in  an 
ordinary  English  School.  Drawing  simple  lines,  and  outlines  of  the  forms  of 
objects,  natural  and  artificial,  especially  of  buildings  and  articles  of  furniture,  exer- 
cises the  eye,  improves  the  taste,  and  gives  correctness  of  observation,  which  may, 
in  future  life,  greatly  aid  the  mechanic  in  his  particular  trade  or  calling.  Several 
boys  have  been  apprent  ced  to  calico-printers,  in  consequence  of  their  sketching 
powers  having  been  developed  in  the  Model  School  of  the  Senior  Department  of 
this  Institution." 

The  following  important  facts  are  stated  by  Professor  Stowe,  in  his  Report  on 
Prussian  Schools,  to  the  State  of  Ohio  Legislature,  and  will  supersede  the  necessity 
of  any  further  remarks  from  me  on  this  subject  :— 

"  The  universal  success  and  very  beneficial  results,  with  which  the  arts  of 
drawmg  and  designing,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Schools,  was  another  fact  peculiarly  interesting  to  me.  I  asked  all  the  Teachers 
with  whom  I  conversed,  whether  they  did  not  sometimes  find  children  who  were 
incapable  of  learning  to  draw,  or  sing.  I  have  had  but  one  reply  ;  and  that  was, 
that  they  found  the  same  diversity  of  natural  talent  in  regard  to  those,  as  in  regard 
to  Reading.  Writing,  and  the  other  branches  of  education  ;  but  they  had  never 
seen  a  child,  who  was  capable  of  learning  to  read  and  v  rite,  who  could  not  be 
taught  to  smg  well,  and  draw  neatly,  and  that,  too,  witnout  taking  any  time  which 
would  at  all  interfere  with,  indeed  which  would  not  actually  promote,  his  progress 
in  other  studies.  The  first  exercises  are  in  drawing  lines,  and  the  most  simple 
mathematical  figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  cube,  the  triangle,  the  parallelogram  ; 
generally  from  wooden  models,  placed  at  some  little  distance  on  the  shelf  before  the 
class.  From  this,  they  proceed  to  architectural  figures,  such  as  doors,  windows 
columns,  and  facades.  Then  the  figures  of  animals,  such  as  a  horse,  a  cow,  an 
elephant.— first  from  other  pictures,  then  from  nature.  A  plant,  a  rose,  or  some 
flower  18  placed  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  class  make  a  picture  of  it.     From  this  they 

*  Mr.  Thomas  ^yyse,  in  his  Education  Reform,  remarks  that  "  at  Fribourg,  in  Switz-  Course  of 
erland,  the  course  of  drawing  forms  three  distinct  series.     The  first  is  called  the  Afnthe-  Drawing 
maftro-Mechamcctl.     It  consists  of  lessons  of  right  lines,  curves,  planes  ;  then  copies  of  taught  in  the 
the  cube,  prism,  cone,  sphere,  etcetera,  finiJly  of  instruments  of  general  use,  machines   S^"*  Schools, 
orders  of  Architecture.     2nd.  The  Vegetable.— It  comprises  the  most  simple  and  inter- 
esting plants,  either  indigenous  or  exotic,  beginning  with  the  parts  most  easy  to  copy, 
and  gradually  advancing  to  the  more  complicated.     3rd.  The  Zoological.— \i  presents 
the  animals  m  a  series  analogous  to  the  preceding.     At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is  the 
caterpiH.ar  ;  at  the  head,  man ;  these  three  are  substantially  combined  ;  the  caterpillar 
or  butterfly  with  the  flower  ;  man  with  Architecture,  etc. 

"Accompanied  with  a  text,  they  are  material  assistants  in  the  study  of  Geogranhv 
Natural  History,  etcetera.  o    r  ji 

"  They  pursue  these  three  courses  both  after  models,  or  copies,  and  after  nature." 
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proceed  to  landscape  painting,  historical  paintings,  and  the  higher  branches  of  the 
art.  according  to  their  time  and  capacity.  All  learn  enough  of  drawing  to  use  it  in 
the  common  business  of  life,  such  as  plotting  a  iSeld,  laying  out  a  canal,  or  drawing 
a  plan  of  a  building  ;  and  many  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.* 

8.  Music  is  another  department  of  instruction  which  I  think,  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  Common  School.  My  own  inquiries  in  Europe  have  confirmed  in 
my  own  mind,  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statement  by  Professor  Stowe,  that 
the  ability  to  learn  to  sing  is  universal,  and  that  teaching  singing  in  the  School 
facilitates,  rather  than  impedes,  the  pupils  in  their  other  studies. 

In  answer  to  ny  enquiries,  the  same  facts  were  stated  to  me  by  the  Teacher* 
of  Normal  and  Model  Schools  in  London,  Dublin.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ;  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  Elementary  Schools  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  Vocal 
Music  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises. 

Mr.  David  Stowe,  referring  to  tlie  Glasgow  Training  Seminary,— remarks, 
that, 

"As  the  training,  or  natural,  system  has  been  applied  to  every  branch  of 
education  taught  in  the  Normal  Seminary,  it  might  be  supposed  that  music  would 
not  be  overlooked.  We  believe  this  Institution  was  the  first  to  introduce  singing, 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  popular  education,  which  is  now  becoming  all  but  universal 
throughout  the  Country.     Three  great  objects  were  in  view  : 

ist.  To  train  the  child  to  worship  God  in  the  family. 

2nd.  In  the  public  sanctuary  ;  and 

3rdly,  by  furnishing  the  young  with  interesting  moral  songs,  to  displace  in 
their  social  amusements  many  of  at  least  a  questionable  character. 

These  great  objects  have  been  fully  attained  by  the  children  attending  the 
the  Model  Schools.  Without  Vocal  Music,  the  initiatory,  or  infant,  department 
would  be  a  failure  ;  and  both  in  it,  and  in  the  other  departments  it  proves  a  pow- 
erful instrument  of  moral  culture.  It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  every  child  learns  to 
sing.  No  one,  we  believe,  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  natural  power,  and  the  fre- 
quent exercise  of  it,  in  the  initiatory  department,— the  variety  and  the  social  and 
Sleasurable  feelings  it  engenders,  certainly  call  up,  in  almost  all,  a  taste  for  music, 
lusic  tends  to  refine  and  humanize  the  pupils,  whether  in  the  infant,  or  juvenile, 
departn.ent  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  this  powerful  instrument  for  good,  (as  well 
as  for  evil),  has  been  permitted  so  long  to  be  unused  in  the  Public  Schools." 

The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  in  London  directed,  several 
years  ago,  their  serious  attention  to  this  subject;  they  became  deeply  impressed 
with  it3  importance,  as  a  branch  of  elementary  education,  and,  at  length,  deter- 
mined to  introduce  it  into  the  Schools  for  the  labouring  classes.  The  want  of  a 
suitable  method  of  instruction  was  felt  as  a  serious  impediment.  Their  Lordship* 
state  in  their  Minute  of  1840,  on  this  subject  : 

*•  As  a  preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  such  a  method,  their  Lordships  had 
directed  their  Secretary  to  collect  or  procure,  from  the  various  part  of  Europe, 
where  music  has  been  cultivated  in  the  elementary  schools,   the  books  in  most 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  the  following  programme  of  the  course  of  Drawing 
taught  in  the  British  and  Foreii/n  School  Society's  Borough  Road  School,  where  great 
numbers  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  are  instructed. 

"1st.  Geometrical  drawing  with  instruments,  intended  to  teach  the  boys  the  con- 
siruction  of  such  problems  as  are  most  required  among  carpenters,  masons  and  handi- 
crafts-nien,  in  general. 

''  2nd.  Lineal  drawing,  executed  by  hand  alone.  Here  two  objects  are  specially 
aimed  at,  (1)  the  training  of  the  eye  ;  and  (2)  the  training  of  the  hand.  The  first  ia 
accomplished  by  questions  from  the  Monitor,  as  to  the  length  of  lines,  the  size  of  figures, 
anil  by  requiring  the  boys  to  divide  lines  into  halves,  thirds  and  quarters.  The  second 
is  of  course  secured  by  the  practice  of  the  boy  in  drawing  any  assigned  copy.  The 
Monitor  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  graduated  ruler,  and  corrects  the 
attempts  o.  the  boys  with  perfect  accuracy. 

"  ,3rd.  Botanical,  animal,  map,  and  general  drawing  from  copies  and  specimens. 

"  4th.  Drawing  from  objects,  with  the  illustration  of  the  main  principles  of  per- 
spective, r         r  r 

5th.  Architectural  and  plan  drawing,  including  the  various  parts  of  a  common  build- 
ing, such  as  stair-cases,  closets,  etcetera,  as  well  as  the  different  styles  and  orders  of 
architecture. 

i!i  ^1°' J  i^  Pi'^ctised  with  slate  and  pencil,  and  the  others,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
the  black-board  with  chalk,  and  afterwards  on  paper  with  pencil  and  crayon.  In  con- 
nection with  these,  and  especially  with  Nos.  2  and  4,  mensuration,  and  some  of  the 
simpler  elements  of  mathematics  are  taught,  and  when  known  submitted  to  a  practical 
application."  ^ 
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general  use  in  Normal  Schools,  and  in  the  Schools  of  the  Communes,  and  of  the 
lowns  The  manuals  of  local  music  were  accordingly  collected  in  Switzerland. 
Holland,  the  German  States,  Prussia,  Austria  and  France. 

"  These  works  were  carefully  examined,  in  order  that  their  characteristic  differ- 
ences might  be  ascertamed,  as  well  as  the  general  tendencies  of  the  methods  adopted 
m  these  Countries.  * 

"The  common  characteristic  of  the  works  is,  that  they  are  generally  formed  in 
the  synthetic  order,  and  proceed  from  the  simplest  elements,  with  more,  or  less 
skill,   to  those   which  are   more  difficult  and  complex.      The  synthetic  method 
appeared  to  be  developed  with  the  greatest  skill  in  the  work  published  by  M.  Wil-  Wilhekn. 
Iiem,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Paris. 

. "  The  accounts  which  their  Lordships  received  of  the  success  of  this  method  at 
Paris^ induced  them  to  direct  their  Secretary  to  procure  for  them  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Hullah,  who  was  known  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to 
have  been  already  engaged  in  making  trials  of  the  method.  They  were  directed  to 
proceed  to  Pans  to  examine  in  detail  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  the  practical 
application  of  this  method  to  elementary  Schools,  and  also  to  communicate  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  with  M.  Wilhem,  previously  to  the  preparation 
wMu  ^  method  for  the  use  of  elementary  Schools  in  England.  The  method  of  M 
Wilhem  has  been  practised  many  years  in  Paris,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the 
formal  and  Elementary  Schools  of  France  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
k  ublic  Instruction.  Every  lesson  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  and  is  so 
arranged  as  to  enable  a  Monitor  of  ordinary  skill,  with  the  aid  of  previous  instruc- 
tion, to  conduct  a  class  through  the  whole  course. 
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"The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  charged  Mr.  Hullah  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  for  the  use  of  Elementary  Schools,  and  for  publication,  under  the 
authority  of  their  Lordships,  a  course  of  instruction  in  Vocal  Music,  founded  upon 
and  embracing  all,  the  practical  points  of  the  method  of  Wilhem.  This  methi  1  is 
at  once  simple  and  scientific,— it  contains  no  new  or  startling  theories  ;  makes  no 
attempt  at  the  very  (luestionable  advant'jge  of  new  musical  characters  ■  and  rests 
Its  only  claims  to  novelty  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal 
music,  from  which  the  arrangements  of  the  lessons  result,  and  which  ascend  from 
lessonsof  the  simplest  character,  on  matters  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
^J}^^>  ^}i^ough&  series  oi  steps,  un;!!  those  subjects,  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
dilhcult  to  understand,  are  introduced  in  a  natural  and  logical  order  so  as  to  appear 
as  simple  and  easy  as  the  earliest  steps  of  the  method.  These  are  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  processes  in  Elementary  Education  which  deserve  the  name  of  method 
This  IS  the  characteristic,  to  which  the  method  of  Wilhem  lays  claim,  as  well  as  to 
a  few  very  simple  and  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances. 

"  Methods  are,  however,  of  very  little  use,  unless  put  into  operation  by  skilful 
and  zealous  Teachers  ;  and  little  progress  can  be  made  in  the  diffusion  of  a  know- 
ledge of  music  in  Elementary  Schools,  until  the  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses 
themselves  possess  at  least  knowledge  sufficient,  not  only  to  second  the  efforts  of 
occasional  instructors,  where  their  assistance  can  be  obtained,  but  also  to  supply 
the  want  of  that  assistance,  wherever  it  is  not  accessible." 

Such  ai-e  the  sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the  Education  Committee  of  Her 
Majesty  s  Privy  Council  on  this  subject. 

The  system  of  Wilhem,  so  tested  and  approved,  is  now  used  by  common  con- 
sent in  all  the  formal  and  Elementary  Schools  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 
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The  leading  educationists  in  the  United  States,  following  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  the  example  of  the  m'  st  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  in  their 
patriotic  endeavors  to  improve  their  systems  of  public  education,  have  strongly 
advocated  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  instruc- 
tion, and  music  18  now  regularly  taucht  in  a  large  proportion  of  their  Schools  in  the 
New  York  and  New  England  States.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Potter,  of  New  York 
m  the  Prize  Essay,  already  (luofced,— ;Sfc/iooJ  and  Schoolmaster,— observes,  that,       ' 

rru    "u^l^  ™^"  ^'*''®  ^''f "  endowed  with  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  music. 
Ihe  child  IS  no  sooner  born  than  the  nurse  begins  to  soothe  it  to  repose  by  music 
Ihrough  life,  music  i«  employed  to  animate  the  depressed,  to  inspire  the  timid 
with  courage,  to  lend  new  wings  to  devotion,  and  to  give  utterance  to  joy  and 
sorrow.     The  number  of  schools  among  ue,  in  which  music  is  made  one  of  the 
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branches  of  elementary  instruction,  is  nlreivdy  great,  and  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  I  have  heard  of  no  case  in  which,  with  proper  training,  every  child  has  not 
been  found  capable  of  learning." 

Vocal  Music,  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  Education,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  a 
late  Report  of  the  School  Coinmittee  of  the  Citv  of  Boston  : 

Report  of  th«  "  If  vocal  music  were  generally  adopted  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  eighty 

Boston  School  thousand  Common  Schools  in  this  Country,  it  might  he  reasuiiably  expected  that, 
Committee.  j,i  gj  least  two  generations,  we  should  be  changed  into  a  musical  people.  The 
great  point  to  be  considered,  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into 
popular  elementary  instruction,  is,  that  thereby  you  set  in  motion  a  mighty  power 
which  silently,  but  surely,  in  the  end,  will  humanize,  retine  and  elevate  a  whole 
community.  Music  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  ;  it,  therefore,  deals  with  abstract 
beauty,  and  so  lifts  man  to  the  source  of  all  beauty,  — fiom  Knite  to  infinite,  and 
from  the  world  of  matter  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  God.  Whence  came  those 
traditions  of  revered  antiquity — seditions  quelled,  cures  wrought,  fleets  and  armies 
governed  by  the  voice  of  song, — whence  that  responding  of  rocks,  woods  and  trees, 
to  the  harp  of  Orpheus, — whence  a  City's  walls  uprising  beneath  the  wonder  work- 
ing touches  of  Apollo's  Lyre  ?  These,  it  is  true,  are  fables  ;  yet  they  shadow  forth, 
beneath  the  veil  of  allegory,  a  profound  truth.  They  b^autifully  proclHim  the 
mysterious  union  between  music,  as  an  instrument  of  man's  civilization,  and  the 
soul  of  man  Prophets,  and  wise  men,  large-minded  lawgivers  of  olden  time, 
understood  and  ncted  on  this  truth.  The  ancient  oracles  were  uttered  in  song. 
The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  put  to  music,  and  got  by  heart  at  School. 
Minstrel  Hiid  sage  are,  in  some  languages,  convertible  terms.  Music  is  allied  to  the 
highest  sentiments  of  man's  moral  nature;  love  of  God,  love  of  country,  love  of 
friends.  Woe  to  the  Nation  in  which  these  sentiments  a-e  allowed  to  go  to  decay  I 
What  tongue  can  tell  the  unutterable  energies  that  reside  in  those  three  engines — 
Church  Music, — National  Airs, — and  Fireside  Melodies!" 


Beneficial 
effects  of 
teaching 
Vocal  Music 
in  Common 
Schools. 


In^Germany. 


In  Switzer- 
land. 


The  Elevating 
influence  of 
Music. 


Examples. 


As  to  the  beneficial  results  already  realized  from  the  introduction  of  Vocal 
Music  into  Common  Schools,  the  most  ample  testimony  mi<iht  be  adduced.  Two, 
or  three  statements  will  suflice.  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  Committee  on 
Education,  state : 

"  In  this  Country,  of  late  years,  the  importance  of  teaching  Vocal  Music  in 
Elementary  Schools  is  generally  acknowledged.  The  important  and  useful  influence 
of  vocal  music  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  individuals,  and  on  the  character  of 
communities,  few  will  be  prepared  to  dispute.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  degrading  habits  of  intoxication  which  at  onetime  characterized  the  poorer 
classes  of  Germany,  are  most  remarkably  diminished,  (as  evei'y  traveller  in  Germany 
can  testify.)  since  the  ai't  of  siniiing  has  become  almost  as  common  in  that  Country 
as  the  power  of  speech, — a  humanizing  result,  attributable  to  the  excellent  Elemen- 
tary Schools  of  so  many  States  in  Germany." 

A  recent  American  traveller  in  Switzerland,  states  the  following  interesting 
facts : — 

"We  have  listened  to  the  peasant  children's  songs,  as  they  went  out  to  their 
morning  occupations,  and  saw  their  hearts  enkindled  to  the  highest  tones  of  music 
and  poetry,  by  the  rising  sun  or  the  familiar  objects  of  nature,  each  of  which  was 
made  to  echo  some  truth,  or  point  to  some  duty,  by  an  appropriate  song.  We  have 
heard  them  sing  the  '  harvest  hymn,'  as  they  went  forth,  before  daylight  to  gather 
the  grain.  We  have  seen  them  assemble  in  groups  at  night,  chantinsf  a  hymn  of 
praise  for  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  or  joining  in  some  patriotic  chorus,  or  some 
social  melody,  instead  of  the  frivolftus  and  corrupting  conversation  which  so  often 
renders  such  meetings  the  scene  of  evil.  In  addition  to  uhis,  we  visited  communities 
where  the  youth  had  been  trained  from  their  childhood  to  exercise  in  vocal  music, 
of  such  a  character  as  to  elevate,  instead  of  debasing,  the  mind,  and  have  found 
that  it  served,  in  the  same  manner,  to  cheer  their  social  assemblies,  in  place  of  the 
noise  of  folly,  or  the  poisoned  cup  of  intoxication.  We  have  seen  the  young  men 
of  such  community  assemb'ed  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  from  a  circuit  of 
twerity  miles  ;  »ind,  in  place  of  spending  a  day  of  festivity  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, pass  the  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  that  employed  in  a  frugal  repast 
and  social  meeting,  in  concerts  of  social,  moral  and  religious  hynms,  and  to  devote 
the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  to  some  object  of  benevolence. 

'We  could  not  but  look  at  the  contrast  presented,  on  similar  occasions  in  our 
own  country,  with  a  blush  of  shame.     We  have  visited  a  Village,   whose  whole 
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moral  aspect  was  ch  ..  .<!  m  a  few  years  by  the  introducti.,n  of  mu.ic  ..f  this  char- 
acter, even  an.ong  adults,  and  where  the  aged  were  compelled  to  express  their 
aHtomshment  at  seeing  the  young  abandon  their  corrupting  and  riotous  amusements, 
for  this  delightful  and  improving  exerciHc."*  ' 

CominVnSS  "  ""''"  ''""''  ''^  "^"""^'^^^  "'^'"'^  ^^""''^  ^«  **"«^^  '"  «^«^  The  Teaching 

It-  ...,„..  .  of  History. 

,.„,  ^if"':^'^"^''?.""  »"'?»f«  }^'th  «e^^^  often  f.,rms  a  branch  of  it, 

under  the  head  of  Civ.l  and  Statistical  Geography.     An  acjuaintance  with  the  sur- 

fn^HH  r      ^  K  Vu '^%J*'"^^''*  ^"  the  study  of  the  human  nature,  manners  and 

insti  utions  which  have  hgured  upon  it.     The  empire  of  (Jeography  is  place  ;  that 

whiJh  haT™Trf        "^  fixing  the  8ceno,  the  other  delineating  the  events.  Its  order  .nd 

which  have  marked  the  progress  of  mankind.     Ho  that  knows  History  adds  the  importance. 

experience  of  former  ages  t<.  his  own.     He  lives  the  life  of  the  world.     Especiallv 

he  learns  the   origin  and  character  of   his   Country's   laws  and   institutions,  the 

sources  of  its  prosperity,  and,   therefore,  the  means  and  duties  required  for  the 

advancement  of  Its  inieroots.     Lord  Bacon  has  therefore  well  said:  "Histories 

make  men  wise        But  .t  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remark  of  M.  J.  O.  Taylor,  the  J.  O.  Taylor. 

Author  of  the  New  York  D. strict  School  is  too  aj.plicable  to  Canada  :  "There  is 

-scarcely  a  primary  School,   where  History  is  taught,  and  but  few  of  the  higher 

bchools  make  it  an  iniportant  study."     The  importance  of  it,  however,  is  universally 

acknowledged  ;  and  it  now  forms  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

or  the  most  enlightened  countries. 

Comparatively  little  of  History  can  be  expected  to  be  taught  in  a  Common  r  i. 
School.  The  principal  object  should  be  to  show  how  it  ought  to  be  s  udled  a3  to  t^eaS His- 
excite  a  taste  and  interest  for  the  study  of  it.  Compends,  or  Catechisms  of  mstory  to?? 
with  printed  questions,  are  not  adapted  for  this  purpose.  They  are  little  more 
than  dry  dige.sts  of  general  events,  which  do  not  interest  the  i)upil,  and  which  he 
cannot  appreciate  ;  and  learning  the  answers  to  the  questions  is  a  mere  work  of 
memory,  without  any  exercise  of  discrimination,  judgment,  taste,  or  language,- 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  learned.  The  synthetic  method  of  teaching  is  as  appli- 
cable to  Hutory  as  to  every  other  branch  of  elementary  instruction.  Individuals 
preceded  nations.  The  picture  of  the  former  is  more  easily  comprehended  than 
fllin"!!  f  Yu  \-^/  '«•"*'*  adapted  to  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  interest  the 
feelings  of  the  child.  Biography  should,  therefore,  form  the  principal  topic  of 
elementary  History  ;  and  the  great  periods  into  which  it  is  naturaUy  and  formally 
divided, -and  which  must  be  distinctly  marked, -should  be  associated  with  the 
names  of  some  distinguished  individual,  or  individuals.  The  life  of  an  individual 
often  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  form  the  best 
nucleus  around  which  to  collect,  in  the  youthful  mind,  the  events  of  an  age  or  the 
history  of  a  period.     Both  sacred  and  profane  history  abound  in  examples!  ' 

Though  Text-books  are  used  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  History,  the  best 
instructors  teach  it  without  them.  Their  examples  illustrate  the  following  remarks 
of  an  experienced  Teacher  :  6    c  •  ai«.o 

"History  is  best  taught  without  a  Text-book,  the  Teacher  himself  making  the  Suwestiona 
whole  preparation.     The  pupils  should  be  furnished  with   maps,   or  a  large  map  SfSiS? 
should  be  suspended  before  them,   by  the  side  of  the   black-board.     If  the  nunils  History. 
have  no  suitable  maps,  and  that  of  the  Teacher  be  on  too  small  a  scale  for  exhi- 
bition to  a  class,  he  should  draw  (m  the  black-board  a  magnified  outline  of  the  seat 
of  the  event. 

"  Care  should  be  first  taken  to  give  an  idea  of  the  remoteness  of  the  event  to 
be  described,  by  tracing  a  line  on  the  black-board,  to  represent  two,  or  more  years 
and  shewing  how  long  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  it,   to  represent  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  event  occurred.  i'       " 

"The  date  may  be  given  on  the  black-board,  and  the  place  may  be  pointed  out 
upon  the  map,  or  mentioned,  and  the  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  find  it  for  himself 
Ihe  reacher  may  then  read,  or,  what  is  better,  narrate  in  familiar  language  and 
m  the  manner  of  conversation,  the  event,  or  series  of  events,  which  he  intends  to 
make  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  If  his  pupils  are  beginners,  lie  should  not  speak 
long  before  asking  questions,  as  to  what  he  has  been  telling.     If  these  are  made 


c  ,  *  I"  1869,  as  approved  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario,  Mr  H  F 
befton,  Teaclier  of  Vocal  Music  in  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  of  that  Province  nre^ 
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fre(iuent,  thu  pupil  will  bo  encouraged  to  give  liin  attention  to  the  end.  The  ([uen- 
tions,  Who  I  and  Whore  /  and  What  1  should  bo  aBkod.  Wh^n  tho  Teacher's  nar- 
rative is  finiNhcd,  he  Mhould  ask  if  Homo  ono  will  not  iindortako  to  toll  the  whole 
■tory  in  his  own  lanj,'uago.  Those  who  have  tho  boHt  talent  for  narrative  will  bo 
ready  to  do  this,  and,  after  some  little  practice,  nearly  the  whole  class.  Or  tho 
Teacher  may  say,  '  I  wish  you  all  to  write  upon  your  slate,  or  pai)er,  and  bring  to 
me  to-morrow,  what  you  can  remember  of  the  story  I  have  juNt  told  you.'  (^ues- 
tioim  should  be  asked,  as  to  the  moral  right,  or  wrong  of  the  characterH  of  theaetorH 
of  the  events. 

"  Let  not  tlio  Teacher  be  discouraged  at  tho  slow  progress  ho  HoomH  to  make. 
In  tho  usual  mode  of  teaching  History,  two,  or  three,  hours  are  often  spiint  by  tho 
pupil  out  of  School,  and  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  at  the  reiitati-  in  School,  upon 
a  single  lesson  of  six,  or  eight,  pages  ;  and,  after  all,  very  little  is  learned  except 
mere  facts,  and  these,  perhaps,  distinct  and  barren  ;  while,  in  this  way,  in  half  an 
hour,  two  or  three  pages  at  first,  and  aiterwards  five  or  six,  or  even  ten,  will  be 
learned  :  and,  at  tho  same  time,  the  attention  will  bo  improved,  the  moral  taste 
elevated,  the  power  of  narration  exercised,  and  the  connexion  between  History, 
and  Chronology  and  Geography  will  be  shown."* 

(10)  Notiir<d  lliMiinj  is  now  as  generally  taught  in  Kuropean  elomentar 
Schools  as  (joogitt))hy.  Indeed,  it  is  taught,  to  some  extent,  in  connoxion  with 
Geography,  as  well  as  with  Drawing.  It  imparts  a  knowledge  of  tho  Vegetable  and 
Animal  kingdoms,  .uid,  in  many  elementary  Schools,  forms  a  most  entertaining  and 
useful  series  of  instructions,  undor  tho  title  of  Object  Lessons  ;  in  the  teaching  of 
which  pictures  of  flowers,  trees,  birds,  ((uadrupeds,  tislies,  reptiles,  etcetera,  are 
used.  The  objects  of  Natural  History  are  classified,  and  are  taught  in  a  manner 
perfectly  coniprelionsible  by  tho  youngest  pupil.  The  child  is  then  madeac(iuaintod 
with  tho  elements  of  Botany,  and  Zoology, — studios  as  delightful  as  they  are  in- 
structive to  children  and  young  people.  To  know  the  producti<ms  of  the  garden, 
the  field  and  the  forest, — to  be  made  ac((uainted  with  the  characteristics  and  habits 
of  the  different  species  of  animals,  creates  and  gratifies  curiosity,  improves  the  taste, 
and  prepares  the  mind  and  heart  to  contemplate,  admire  and  adore  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Creator. 


Teaching 
Natural  Uii- 
tory. 


Object  Les- 
sons. 

Biology  and 
Zoology. 


Physiology 
and  Geology. 

Sohool 
Museum. 


Natural 
Philosophy. 


Lord  Bacon. 


Chemistry. 


Elements  of 
Astronomy. 


In  many  Schools  that  I  have  visited,  this  fascinating  and  useful  study  is  ex- 
tended— aided  by  illustrations, — to  the  leading  principles  and  phenomena  of  Vege- 
table and  Animal  Physiology  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  on 
the  other.  In  some  instances,  I  have  seen  tolerable  collections  of  specimem,,  pro- 
cured and  presented  by  the  pupils  themselves,  in  different  branches  of  ISatural 
History,  forming  an  interesting  cabinet.  Upper  Canada  is  not  ban-en  in  materials 
for  such  collections  ;  and,  in  connection  with  each  School,  there  might  be  not  only 
a  School  Library,  but  a  School  Museum.  The  acquisiticm  of  such  knowledge  is  of 
great  practical  utility,  and  the  collecting  of  such  specimens  would  often  afford  salu- 
tary and  agreeable  recreatioii.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  Schools  where 
the  elements  of  Natural  History  are  taught,  one  part  of  the  exercise  consists  in 
sketchings,  or  outline  drawings,  of  the  objects  studied. 

(11)  The  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  have  long  formed  a  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  Schools  in  Germany  ;  and  they  are  now  being  introduced 
into  the  Elementary  Schools  of  England.  It  was  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon,  • '  that 
there  was  more  true  philosophy  in  the  workshops  than  in  the  Schools," — the  for- 
mer being  practical,  and  the  latter  speculative  ;  but  even  the  Elementary  Schools 
are  acquiring  their  true  character  of  gymnasia  of  instruction  and  discipline  for  the 
arena  of  practical  life.  Man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  existence, 
has  to  do  with  the  Laws  of  Nature,  the  investigation  of  which  is  the  province  of 
Natural  Philosophy." 

It  is,  however,  only  the  simpler  and  more  common  application  of  physical 
science  to  the  purposes  of  every  day  life  that  can  bf  expected  to  be  taught  in  ele- 
mentary Schools, — such  as  the  principles  of  Mechanics,  and  the  leading  phenomena 
of  Chemistry  and  Astronomy.  The  last  mentioned  is  indeed  included  in  the  study 
of  Geography,  and  has  long  had  a  place  in  the  Common  School. 

Descriptive  Astronomy  is  as  easily  comprehended  as  descriptive  Geography, 
and  is  not  less  interesting,  while  it  more  strongly  impresses  the  imaginatien  and 
expands  the  mind. 


•  The  School  3f aster.  By  the  Reverend  George  B.  Emerson,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,) 
pages  481,  483. 
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The  pn.perties  of  bod-oB,  -which  are  only  ascertained  by  experiments, —are  no 
more  dithcult  of  comprehension  than  nre  their  colours.  The  wohIh  usually  em- 
ployed to  express  them  are  less  common,  and,  therefore,  more  difficult  ;  but  chemi- 
cal properties  themsolven,  are  the  simples,  of  whicli  every  thing  around  uh  is  com- 
poHod.  The  oxemphfiwition  .  the  more  obvious  of  them  to  the  youthful  mind  is 
like  the  discovery  of  new  w  -Ids.  and  the  presenbition  of  oven  a  few  of  their 
infinitely  varied  coinbiiiritionH,  exhibit'^  pht-iiomena  stil!  more  wonderful  And 
when  It  18  conmdeied  that,  chemicrtl  pioccHHes  are  involv.jd  in  the  i>reparation  of 
every  meal,  and  the  baking  of  every  l.,af  of  bread,  and  in  every  branch  of  man-ifac- 
tures,  as  well  as  in  the  changeH  of  the  world  within,  beneath  and  above  us,  some 
knowledge  of  tliora  must  be  b  .th  interesting  and  highly  important  ;  and  tiiey  Hhould 
bo  understood  by  those  with  whose  pursuits  and  employments  in  life  they  are  in- 
Neparab  y  connected.  To  no  classes  of  the  community  is  this  knowledge  of  so  much 
practical  importance  as  the  agriculturists,  tlie  mauiifacturers,  and  the  mechanics. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  brought  within  their  reach 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  ecfual,  and  perhaps  more  obvious,  force,  to 
rtnot_her  branch  of  physical  sgience-Af .•<•/, rnuV.n,  including  the  laws  of  motion,  the 
inochanical  powers,  and  the  mechanical  j.rojjerties  of  (iuids.  Nor  is  the  science  of 
vision,  or  optics,  less  intererestinut  or  simjiie  in  its  laws  and  phenomena  ;  and  the 
instruments  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  and  the  many  purpoics  to  which  it  is  annlied. 
are  of  the  greatest  practical  utility. 

In  a  system  of  practical  education   then,   these  departments  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy ought  not  to  be  overlooked.     Their  value,  upon  the  three  great  branches  of 
industry,— agriculture,   commerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts,   cannot   be  over-rated 
Ihey  make  known  the  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  best  means  of  attaining  it  ;  they 
point  out   Hurrounding  dangers,  and  suggest  the  remedies  against  them.     '"The 
whole  circle  of  the  arts  (to  use  the  words  of  a  practical  Writer,)  furnishes  illustra- 
tions of  these  remarks.     We  might;  begin  with  the  preventives  against  lightning, 
by  which  the  shafts  of  heaven  are  avarted  from  our  dwellings  ;  the  safety  lami)  of 
Davy,  which  enables  the  miner  to  penetrate  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  safety    and 
bring  up  its  treasures  ;  the  compass,  the  life-boat,  and  the  light-house,  that  guide 
the  toil-worn  sailor  m  safety  t'>   the  destined  port  ;  the  steam-engine  that  propels 
the  railway  car  across  the  land   the  sieamboat  along  the  river,  or  the  lake,  or  that 
bears  the  proud  ship  across  the  ocean  ;  and  descend   to  the  various  natural  and 
artificial  powers,  to  the  moving  of  machinery  through  all  the  mechanic  arts,  d(jwn 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  pin— one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all— and  shew  the 
economy  and  simplicity  by  which  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  results  are  attained 
as  the  legitimate  effort  of  the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences.   In  fine,— by  the  skilful 
application  of  natural  powers  to  the  mechanic  arts,  we  are  enabled  to  diffuse  over 
the  whole  ear  h  the  productions  of  every  part  ;  to  fill  every  corner  of  the  habitable 
globe,  with  miracles  of  art  and  labour,  in  exchange  for  its  peculiar  productions. 

"  '  '^^  Si^®  ^^^  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun  ; '  to  concentrate  around  us  in  our 
dwellings  all  that  luxury  or  necessity  can  desire,  in  the  apparel,  the  utensils,  the 
commodities,  which  the  skill  of  the  present,  or  past,  generations  have  wrought,  or 
•which  any  clime  produces." 

But  apart  from  these  directly  practical  objects,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline 
and  development,  which  is  the  foundation  of  success  in  life,  this  elementary  study 
of  nature  is  of  great  practical  importance. 

"  The  objects  of  nature,  (says  another  Writer,)  are  preadapted  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  intellect,  as  the  tempers,  dispositions  and  manners  of  a  family  are  to 
develop  the  moral  powers.  The  objects  of  Natural  History,  the  descriptions  of 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  trees,  flowers,  and  unorganized  substances,  should 
form  the  subjects  of  the  earliest  intellectual  lessons.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  principles,  or  sciences,  which  respectively 
grow  out  of  them.  We  are  physically  connected  with  the  earth,  air,  water,  light. 
We  are  dependent  for  health  and  comfort  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  properties 
and  uses,  and  many  of  the  vastesi  structures  of  the  intellecc  are  reared  upon  these 
foundations.  Lineally  related  to  them  is  the  whole  family  of  the  useful  arts, 
ihese  classes  of  subjects  are  not  only  best  calculated  to  foster  the  early  growth  of 
the  perceptive,  inventive  and  reasoning  powers,  but  the  language  appropriate  to 
them   excludes  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  compels  every  mistake  to  betray 

"  The  constant  habit  of  observing  natural  objects,  begun  in  youth,  will  prepare 
the  niind  for  observation  on  every  other  subject.  The  pupil  will  carry  this  habit 
with  him  into  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  common  business  of  life. 
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Agriculture. 


Whkt  ihould 
be  taught. 


Life  m  M)  Hhort,  and  ho  many  <.bjectH  preiN  upon  our  attention,  that  any  co>mid«r 
able  progroH.  cnnnot  \h>  man     ^ith..uf  this  habit.     They  who  have  become  diKtin- 
Bumh.d  .n  nny  depH.rment,      .vf  ,    1.     .ted  it  in  an  eminent  degrt,e.     They  have 
derivod  their  knowlejlg^  fFf¥.    -rtv        ,urce      The  »K«t  trival  occurrence  ha.  been 
oarefull     imtc'i     *nd  hence   th.   '      hH»  lH.>en  oomtani  learners.     It  it  t\m  habit 
which  dMlmgumhe*  *Jf^  PVil       ,,he    ^nd  the  StatwimMn  from  common  minda.     They 
gather  their  w«.nd..£*«l  '(ilMnm  natu       not  fro,,,  >KK,k»  alone.  f»ut  from  oloae  obse. 
yationiof  the  actual  |<.i,y*»«:al,  mental  Hmd  moral  changes  whirh  are  going  on  around 
them,— tracing  '1...  *»MiroeB  of  human  action  and  fb«  operation!.  ')f  ou  il  government 
But  the  natural  »cie«,o.'s  sre  peculiarly  Hiiittdto  cherish  this  habit  duin,^  the  whole 
course  of  e.lwmrion  ;  .hil/   the  constant  pn,.  Hse  of  contemplating  meUphysical 
subjects  often  dw,  -Jr-*  that  balance  of  the  reHocHve  facultioa.  which  is  a  necessary 
pre-rf.pii^ite  to  8Uce*M  m  any  department,  and  of  *hich  les.'^ed  men  are  so  ofteu 
Ignorant,  * 

(12)  Afiricnltnre— the  most  /Miportant  department  of  hunm.,  induHtry— has  not 
as  yet  been  iniroduced  in  any  fonw  whatever  as  a  branch  of  oleu.entHry  Education 
in  our  Schools. t  ,  '     uuv«viuii 

The  LegiHlrtturo  has  given  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  Societies  have  been 
formed  with  a  view  to  enc.>ura«e  experiments  and  promote  improvements  in  Cana- 
dian Agric.ilture  ;  but  experiments,  without  a  knowledge  of  principles,  will  be  of 
little  beneht ;  and  impiovuments  in  the  practice  of  Agriculture  must  be  very  inn- 
ited  until  the  science  of  it  is  studied. 

I ,  '''■''"■'L'"  '■^'""'n  fc<>  l>elieve  that  the  remarks  of  a  Boston  writer  are  too  appli- 
cable  to  Canada:  "  How  many  farmers  in  Massachusetts  know  anything  of  tho 
nature  of  their  soils,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  the  proper  mode  of  tillage  I  Scarcely 
one,  perhaps  a  few,  but  tho  great  majority  know  absolutely  nothing  scienbificallv 
about  the  subject.  Astound iiig  as  the  fact  i^,  they  do  not  know  the  names  and 
properties  of  a  single  ingredient  of  ,  le  soil  from  which  they  gain  all  their  wealth. 
The  title  which  Boyle  has  given  to  one  of  his  Essays,  applies  with  great  force  to  this 
8u»)ject,  ()f  mans  great  ignoiance  of  the  natural  things.'  This  I  regard  as  the 
most  Klanng  defect  in  our  system  of  popular  instruction,  and  one  which  demands 
fro  'he  ii»fe«n.tude  of  the  interests  involved,  the  immediate  and  earnest  attention 
ot  fc,»  the  II!     ids  of  education. 

The  agricultural  pupil  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of 
HOils,  and  '  eir  characteristic  (pialities  ;  the  modes  of  qualifying  and  improving 
each  ;  diHerent  kinds  of  manure  and  other  improving  subsfaincos  ;  ihe  effects  of  dif- 
ferent smls  on  ditterent  crops  ;  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  best  methods  of  nroducinir 
and  securing  them  ;  agricultural  implements  and  the  machines  which  have  been 
invented  to  save  labour  ;  different  kinds  of  slock,  the  various  modes  of  feeding 
them,  with  the  economical  advantages  of  each  :  the  method  of  keeping  full  and 
accurate  accounts,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  ascertain  precisely,  not  only  his  gross 
proncs  and  losses,  but  the  profit  and  loss  in  each  detail  of  the  system,  and  from 
each  field  of  his  farm.  Of  course,  specimens,  models,  pictures,  or  prawmgs,  should 
be  used  m  teaching  these  Elements  of  Agriculture.  Lavoisier,  the  celebrated 
Lhenuct,  (says  the  Bihlmtlnqve  du  Chemute),  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  advant- 
ages which  inay  be  deriv.^l  from  the  application  of  science  to  Agriculture  even 
without  a  minute  knowle'!^  of  the  art  of  fanning.  By  following  an  enlightened 
system  he  is  said  to  have  doubled  in  nine  years  tho  produce  in  grain  of  his  lands 
whilst  he  (pnntuplod  tho  number  of  his  flock.  + 


*  American  Iimtitute  of  Imtruetion,  1841. 

+  As  lately  mtini.ated  by  the  Mioiste,-  of  Education  for  Ontario,  Agriculture  is  to  be 
made  an  obligatory  .Study  in  tho  Public  Schools  of  the  Vvoxuum  after  September,  1899 

X  Several  Text  Books  on  Ag.icultuie  have  been  prepaied  in  the  Province  .since  this 
Report  was  prmted.     The  first  war.  an  "  Agricultural  Pvea.ler  "  published  early  i„  1846 
by  Mr.  John   f?""P«on„f   Nm.-a    .      The   next  was  by  Doctor,    (afterwards  Sir)  .J.  W.' 
Dawsoii   Pr,nc,p,if  of  McO.ll  Coi.    v.  .Montreal,  and  entitled  "  First  Lessons  in  Scientifi; 
Agriculture  for  Schcjls  and  Pr.vu.     !■  .( ■  .ction."  published  in  18«4  by  Mr.  .John  Lovell 

Si       "  Jlh^p'"'^  ^^'     J"f  ■■' V  ■^^•■^  '"A.-  v-ulture  for  Canadian  Farmers  and  theh^ 
Famil.es     by  the  ReAx;ren.lKgeiU.;  >..    rfl,.,-,    ..ublished  in   Toronto,  inl870.     A  Cana 
duvn  edition  of  the   First   Princijjks  .     /,,■•  culture,    '-  Professor  Henry  Tanner  (an^ 
l.avyson,)  waspijblished    in  Habnx,   ;•,     .i    ^cotia  in  1  •' .,.     A  fifth  Text-book  on  thV« 

Shaw,  1S90.     Ihe  sixth   book  was    "Agriculture,"  by  Charles  C.    James,  M.A.,  1898 
In  the  Irish  National  list  of  Schools  is  one  named  the  "  Agricultural  Class  Book." 
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(IjJ)  Hunuin  I'hynology  in  H.  hr.MK'h  ..f  Nntural   Hmt..ry,  ftrid.  with  thu  a.Ni.t 
.no«  ..f  a  few  p.ct»r.H.  eun    b«  Ungla   U.  children  a.   «a«ily  an    ,.     hei     h  "J  ^ 
8o,n«  know!o<lK«oftheHtructuro..f  a  h«in«  .,..   '  fearfully  and  w..mh.rfullyn  «^7' 
a«.nan    .«  not  ..„  y  l,ooon..n«  m  itsdf.   hut  ia  n.,w  aduutUni  t<.  »«  an  a,  fr  T."; 
.  jhjuot  of  olmnentary  instruction,  and  of  great  pracf    d  u.e,  aa  a  ,,roven  I  -    f 
unoua  practicea  an.l  expoHuroa,  an<l  a  meana  of  health  ^„d  .comfort.     The  .   .  utu 
tion  ..f  the  min.l.  aa  well  a.  the  Mructure  of  the  body.  i.  aim.  ronsidere     l,v  n  m^ 
edm.at,..n.Ht.  aa  com  ..«  within  tl    liniita  of  eIe.nent.My  '- J  Ltiu  .       \"  thi         5 

.a    henuhjecton  whlchtheTeach.^..per.te^  h.M,u«Iau.ulouredr;t«h^ 
with  It*  powera  ..ul  the  meana  ..f  deveh.pinK  ihe.,!^  m  much  ««      mecha  .c  -hoidd 
know    not  only  th.  toola  he  unea.  but  al.!,  the  mate, , .  I.  on  which  •.nm.rys  them 
ladiihlhood    .he  child    la   .li«pos«d  to   look  without  ..„    aenaih le  oS  f  hSs 
scarcely  capable  of  looking  within,  and  analyzing  ita  own  operationa.    Srly   how 

Z'l;  .Tt^         •;'■'/•"  '",'"'"  •''••l"''"^''  «'*»'  the  different  cl...n.ct.rH  a,S  Lti  ,1 
t  on.  of  the  material   and  immaterial,  parts  of  hia  nature-of  the  aui.erior  via    of 
the  one.  in  coinuaria.m  of  the  oth.r-of  the  extent  of  hia  intellect.i,  ll  weJa     , 
h.«  obligations  to  improve  and  rightly  employ  them.     Aiida  ju.liciouH  an7Tiai. " 
Teacher  will  not  hnd  ,t  dimcult,  ere  l.mg,  to  present  to  the  pupil,  in  a  i  ,,  p  e    ,,d 
practical  manner,  am,p.,f  his  mental  and   moral  cnatitntinn    hh  weir  h   .f  S 

-some  of  tl,  ;  i.hetiomena  of  their  exercises,  and  the  methods  of  their  .M.Uivati  ,,  • 
the  qu*l|ty  ol  num.  actiona  and  the  proper  regulation  of  the  ,le,s,res  and  .mHsims' 
The  Ardi&iBhop  ot  Uubhn  has  written  an  admirable  Elementary  work  on  tte  ''  Ari 

lt'.:^:r?;ish^S;hooi':  '^""  ^'"^'"-•'•^^  ^^^"^ '-«"  ^'•'^'•-'  «<-*».  -^^  -- 

(14)  Civil  Go,H:mmmt  is  a  branch  of  moral  science.     Every  pupil  should  know 
something  oi  the  Government,  an<l  Institutions,  and  L.iws,  under  wl.id    he  lives 
and  with  which  h.8  rights  and  interests  are  so  closely  conne^te.l.     ProvisL  ahmld 
be  made  to  teach  in  onr  Con.mon  Schools  an  outline  of  the  prii  cip^s 3  "ons     u 
tionof  our  Government;  the  nature  of  our  instituiions  ;  the  duties  whkhthev 
CrlSail.'c^dT""'"''"^'""*''^'''"'  "•"«  "•^"'^"^  ''  "-  CiS  ar.d  eipeclilj 

(16)  Politiml  Economy  is  the  science  of  national  wealth,  or  "  the  means  bv 
which  the  industry  of  man  may  be  rendered  most  productive  .f  those  lie™  ssaries^ 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  which  constitute  wealth."  It  is  therefore  cZZt«H 
with  he  duties  and  wants  of  social  life,  and  involves  our  rdatio  fs  >';„  ^ 
objects  of  our  desires  and  pu.su.ts.  Its  elementary  and  fundamental  pr  nc  pL  - 
Ike  those  of  most  other  sciences.-are  simple,  and  its  generaliz^itic.ni  extensfve  • 
hough  Its  depths  and  its  details  have  exhausted  the  most  profound  i  Uellects  To 
treat  formally  of  production,  exchange,  distribution,  and  consumption,  would  exceed 
the  province  of  the  Common  Schools  and  the  capacity  of  their  pui^ls.  But Z  sfimSe 
elements  of  what  is  comprehended  under  the  tenns.  valui.  lap  tal  d  vTs"o  of 
labour,  exchange,  wage.s  rent,  taxes,  etcetera,  maybe  taught,  vith  ease  ami  advm 
age.  m  every  School.  An  excellent  little  book  on  the  subject  enti  1p  1  -  ;^ 
Lessons  on  Money  MaUers^"  has  been  prepared  by  the  ArchS  ^,  "bS  aSis 
sanctioned  by  the  Irish  National  Board.-  ^uuiui,  ana  is 

These  are  the  topics  which  I  think  should  be  embraced  in  a  sysfeniof  Com.nnn 
School  Instruction  and  for  the  teaching  of  which  provision  ZuTd  br.nade  K 
instruction  should  be  universal -accessible  to  every  child  in  the  land 

Tt  «)T^^*^''t -i""TJ*''^i'^*°"  w"" -'^  ^^^'^^  ^"^'''''  '^"^  •^•l  pervading  principle  of  it 
Ttsh  .Vmclude  Reading,  Writing.  Drawing,  Arithmetic,  the  ^iglish  anauaJo 
Music  (,eogra,diy,  Elements  ..General  History,  .,f  Natural  Histc.ry^f  FhSSv 
and  Menta  Ph.h.sophy,  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Ph.l.«ophy,  Agriculture  S 
Government,  and  Political  Econ. ..uy.  The  mother  tongue  alone  is  tauX  F.Zi 
topic  IS  practical-connected  w.th  the  objects,  duties^  relation,  and  itere^tsTf 
common  life.  The  <,bject  of  education  is  to  prepare  m;n  for  their  duties  and  thi 
preparation  and  disciplining  of  the  mind  for  the' performance  of  heni  Wh"t  t 
chi  d  needs  in  the  world  he  should  .loubrless  be  taught  in  the  School.  On  this  sub 
ject  we  should  judge,  not  by  what  has  been,  or  is,  but  what  ought  to  be  and  wJat 
must  be,  If  we  are  not  to  be  di.staiiced  by  other  countries  in  the  mce  of  civSaSn 

*  In  1877,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryeraou  published  hia  "  Rlpmi^nt<.  r>f  t>-,i<.-  i 
Econoniy  ;  or  How  Individuals  and  a  Country  BecLe  H^h."  It  extended  to  iS^naT' 
and  embraced  twenty-eight  "  Lessons."  divi.le.l  into  f.,ur  parts       ^"^^"'^^'^  ^°  ^^^  P'^S"^" 
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TheSRfl., 
Geography 
and  History. 


Objection  as 
to  the  compre- 
hensivenesB  of 
thia  courge  of 
instructic 
answered. 
First. 


Second. 


Third. 


On  several  of  the  foregoing  topics  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length.  I  have  done 
o  in  respect  to  Reading,  Writing.  Arithmetic.  Geography  and  History,  with  a  view 
of  correcting  erroneous  and  pernicious  modes  of  teaching  them  ;  and  in  respect  to 
Drawing  and  Music,  in  order  to  show  the  utility  and  importance  of  introducing 
them  universally  into  the  Common  Schools  as  soon  as  possible.  The  prominence 
which  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  Religion  requires  no  further  explanation. 

The  summary  statement  of  the  other  subjects  referred  to,  has  appeared  to  me 
sufficient,  without  any  argumentation,  to  evince  their  vast  importance,  and  secure 
to  them  proper  attention  in  a  System  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  they  will  all  be  taught  forninlly,  and  separately,  in  every,  or  in  any,  elementary 
School ;  but  that  the  simjile  and  essential  elements  of  them  should  be  taught  sub- 
stantially— being  distinctly  and  practically  understood  by  the  Teacher.  In  the 
County  Model  Schools,  tliese  subjects  may  l)e  expected  to  be  taught  more  formally 
and  extensively  tlian  in  the  Elementary  Schools ;  while,  in  the  higher  Seminaries, 
they  should,  of  course,  receive  a  liberal  development,  in  connexion  with  other 
departments  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  only  objection  which  I  can  conceive  may  be  made  to  the  precedinsz  view  of 
a  System  of  Common  School  Instruction  is,  that  it  is  too  extensive  and,  therefore, 
chimerical.     To  th's  objection  I  answer  : 

1st.  All  the  subjects  enumerated  are  connected  with  the  pursuits  and  well-being 
of  the  community,  and  should,  therefore,  be  made  accessible  to  them  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools.  If  the  higher  classes  are  to  be,  and  are,  })rovided,  by  public  endow- 
ments, with  the  means  of  a  University  Education;  the  common  people,— "the 
bone  and  sinew  "  of  the  country  the  source  of  its  wealth  and  strength— should  be 
provided  by  the  State,  with  the  means  of  a  Common  School  Education. 

2ndly.  The  apparatus  and  machinery  necessary  to  teach  all  the  subjects  men- 
tioned, are  surprisingly  simple  and  inexpensive  ;  and,  by  means  of  properly  quali- 
fied Teachers,  and  judicious  modes  of  teaching,  every  one  of  those  subjects  may  be 
taught  in  little  more  time  than  is  now  wasted  in  imperfectly  learning,  in  many 
instances,  next  to  nothing  at  all. 

3rdly.  All  the  subjects  above  enumerated,  have  been,  and  are,  taught  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  other  Countries— in  the  moimtains  and  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land—in the  interior,  and  not  fertile  and  wealthy  countries  of  Germany— in  many 
parts  of  France— and  in  many  of  the  Schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  a 
considerable  number  of  Schools  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  of  America. 

What  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  in  other  Countries,  in  respect  to  Elemen- 
tary Instruction  may,  and  ought  to,  be  done  in  Canada,  t  Intellect  is  not  wanting, 
means  are  not  wanting  ;  the  wants  of  the  people  at  large  are  commensurate  with 
the  subjects  enumerated  ;  they  ought  to  be  supplied.  They  are  nearly  all  antici- 
pated in  the  series  of  School-books  published  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education  in  Ireland. 


The  same 
objection 
answered  by 
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writer. 


t  Professor  Stowe— after  describing  the  subjects  tought  in  the  Klementary  Schools 
of  Prussia,  and  recommending  a  similar  course  of  instruction  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Ohio  State  Legislature,  thus  answers  the  objection  to  its  comprehensiveness :— "  But 
perhaps  some  will  be  ready  to  say,  the  scheme  is  indeed  an  excellent  one,  provided  only 
It  were  practicable ;  but  the  idea  of  introducing  so  extensive  and  complete  a  course  of 
study  into  our  Common  Schools  is  entirely  visionary,  and  can  never  be  realized  I 
answer,  it  is  no  theory  which  I  have  been  exhibiting,  but  a  matter  of  fact,  a  copy  of 
actual  practice.  The  above  system  is  no  visionary  scheme,  emanating  from  the  closet  of 
a  recluse,  but  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  now  actually  pursued  by  thousands  of 
Sehoolmastpfs,  in  the  best  District  Schools  that  have  over  been  organized.  It  can  be 
done ;  for  it  has  been  done,— it  is  now  done ;  and  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  it  can  be  done 
in  Europe,  I  believe  it  can  be  done  in  the  United  States :  if  it  can  he  done  in  Prussia  I 
know  It  can  be  done  in  Ohio.  The  people  have  but  to  say  the  word,  and  provide  the 
means,  and  the  thing  is  accomplished ;  for  the  word  of  the  people  here  is  even  more  pow- 
erful than  thi!  word  of  the  King  there ;  and  the  means  of  the  people  here  are  altogether 
more  abundant,  for  such  an  object,  than  the  means  of  the  Sovereign  there.  Shall  this 
object,  then,  so  desirable  in  itself,  so  entirely  practicable,  so  easily  within  our  roafh 
tail  of  dccompiislimeiitv  For  the  lionour  and  welfare  of  our  State,  for  the  safety  of  our 
who=  >  Nation,  I  trust  it  will  not  fail ;  but  that  we  shall  soon  witness,  in  this  common- 
wealth, the  introduction  of  a  System  of  Common  School  Instruction,  fully  adeciuate  to 
all  the  wants  of  our  population. "  .^  i 
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especially  those  of  CheSry  aS  Meclm  i^^^^  Z^\f'^'''''\'''^''T'r 

should  be  embraced  in  that  scheme  of  educSnwSToJid  be  wo^^^^^^ 

ate,  will  not  be  considered  a  Uto^Ln  scheme  "  ^'  miagination  to  exagger- 

PART  II.-MACHINERY  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENfARY  INSTRUC- 
TION FOR  UPPER  CANADA. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  Report  deals  exclusively  with  wlmt  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Ryerson  proposed  should  form  the  Working  Machinery  of  his  projected 
"  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada."  Its  outlines 
were  thus  sketched  out  by  him,  as  follows  :— 

1    Gradation  of  a  System  of  Schools,- with  Illustrations. 

2.  Teachers  and  their  Qualifications. 

3.  Text  Books,— Evils  of  a  great  variety  of  such  Books. 

4.  Control  and  Inspection  of  Schools. 

5.  Individual  Efforts,  and  their  Necessity  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  Report  is  as  follows  :— 
;n  an^ffi"-^  explained  the  nature  of  the  Education  which  I  think  should  be  given 
n  b«  dS!"!f  -^'n  ■"  "^^°"T°"  School  Instruction,  the  extent  to  wh"ch  it  Eht 
to  be  diflFused  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  founded 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  machinery  necessary  to  establish  and  perpetSe  such 
%T."'-r.  This  will  be  most  conveniently  presented  under  the  seS  heads  of 
Schools,  Teachers,  Text-books,  Control  and  Inspection,  and  Individual  efforts 

nronpf  tS'!?-''  1^^^  *'^^«  ^u^?  '^"^^^  ^^  '^  gradation  ;  and  to  supply  them  with 
proper  teachers.  Normal  School  training  is  requisite. 

As  to  the  gradation  of  Schools,  the  outline  is  partially  drawn  in  the  Statutes 
which  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Elementary,  Model  and  G  ammar  SchoSs 

Xldv  iThr  t  ?7"^'^  ^'^•'^  is  required,  as  well  as  the  adaptatSn  Tthe  Schoo b 
already  established  for  specific  and  appropriate  purposes.  ^acnoois 

-5     To  illustrate  what  T  would  respectfully  submit  on  this  point    I  will  brieflv 
advert  to  the  gradation  of  Schools  existing  in  France  and  Prussia.  ^ 

ih.J  ^^f  "°^  ^""""^u"  ^^H  ^^P'"'"^  "^'^^  ^"y  ^«««»»fc  «f  them,  but  merely  allude  to 
tJjr'pl^Kr'  f  T^  ?-^  "''^"'J^°  "y  P""««"'  P"^P°««-  In  both  of  these  great  Coun° 
8^^:rS^^:^:'  substantially  divided  into  three  departments,'-Primary, 

Primary  Instrwtion  includes  the  Elementary  and  Normal  Schools. 

Secmdapj  Instruction  in  Prussia  includes  the  Real  and  Trade  Schools,  and  the 
Gymnasia, ;  in  France  it  includes  the  Communal,  and  Royal  Colleges  IndustrS  and 
Polytechnic  Schools  and  Normal  Seminaries,  to^repare  TeachSor  the  Conges 
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S^iperior  Imtriiction  includes  the  Universities  in  Prussia,  and  the  Academies  in 
France, together  with  a  Ncjrmal  School  for  the  training  of  Professors,  and  to  v»hich 
none  but  those  who  have  taken  a  degree  in  Letters,  or  Science,  are  admitted. 

The  Courses  of  Instruction  in  each  of  these  classes  of  Institutions  is  prescribed 
by  law,  as  are  also  the  qualifications  for  the  admission  to  them  of  pupils,  or  stud- 
ents.—There  is,  therefore,  a  systematic  and  complete  division  of  labour.  Each 
School  has  its  own  province  ;  there  are  no  two  classes  of  Schools  supported  by  the 
Government  teaching  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  the  same  class  of  pupils.  This  i.s 
economy,  both  in  regard  to  labour  and  pecuniary  expenditure. 

In  France,  Primary  Schools  are  of  two  classes,— Primary-Elementary,  and 
Primary- Superior.  The  former  comprehends  moral  and  religiiais  instruction,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  elements  of  French— the  mother  tongue.  Arithmetic,  and  the  legal 
systeni  of  weights  and  measures.  The  latter  comprehends,  in  addition  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  former,  the  elements  of  Geometry  and  its 
common  applications,  particularly  to  Linear  Drawing  and  land  measurement,  ele- 
ments of  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Natural  History  applicable  to  the  uses  of  life, 
Singing,  the  elements  of  Geography  and  History,  and  especially  of  the  Geography 
and  History  of  France. 

This  two-fold  division  of  primary  instruction  in  Prussia  is  included  under  the 
heads  of  Primary,  and  Middle  Burgher,  Schools,— the  term  Burgher  signifying  a 
citizen  who  pays  tjixes.  The  same  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Primary  Schools  of 
Prusilla  which  are  taught  in  those  of  France,  but  more  extensively  and  thoroughly. 

In  the  Elementary  Schools  of  both  Countries  small  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and 
natural  history  are  common  ;  and  black-boards,  maps  globes,  models  and  engrav- 
ings are  universally  used,  though  not  in  all  cases,  of  course,  to  the  same  extent. 

In  Prussia,  however,  the  system  is  so  complete,  practically  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally, and  all  the  Teachers  being  trained  up  to  the  same  standard  and  after  the  same 
methods,  the  country  Village  Primary  Schools  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Cities.  In  France,  the  system  is  comparatively  new,  having  received  its 
principal  development  since  1830. 

In  the  Secondary  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  we  have  the 
Higher  Burgher  Schools,  the  Real  and  Trade  Schools,  and  the  Gymnasia.  The 
Higher  Burgher  Schools  teach  the  elements  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  pupils  in  the  Gymrasia,  where 
they  are  prepared  for  the  University,— which  is  not  merely  literary,  as  in  England 
and  America,  but  professional,  —where  every  student  enters  one  of  the  Faculties  and 
studies  his  profession. 

In  the  higher  Burgher  Schools,  the  shop-keepers,  etcetera,  in  large  cities 
usually  finish  their  education.— adding  an  acquaintance  with  French,  .sometimes. 
English,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  to  that  of  the  common  branches 
of  education.  Here  also  pupils  prepare  for  the  Trade  Schools.  The  higher  Burgher 
Schools  are.  therefore,  the  connecting  link  between  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
Schools  in  Prussia.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  include 
three  classes  of  pupils— those  who  go  from  thence  into  the  shop,  counting  house, — 
etcetera,— those  who  proceed  to  the  Gymnasia  with  a  view  of  entering  the  Univer- 
sity,—and  those  who  go  from  thence  into  the  Real,  or  Trade,  Schools,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  architects,  engineers,  manufacturers,  or  of  preparing  themselves 
for  the  different  branches  of  Commerce. 

Real  Schools  received  their  peculiar  designation,  from  professing  to  teach  reali- 
ties instead  of  words— the  practical  sciences  instead  of  dead  languages.  The  Trade 
Schools  are  the  highest  class  of  Real  Schools  established  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Prussia,  anl  analagous  to  the  great  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  though 
on  a  less  magnificent  scale.  The  Industrial  and  Polytechnic  Schools  of  France  are 
the  counterpart  of  the  Real  and  Trade  Schools  of  Prussia. 

A  detailed  account  of  these  invaluable  Institutions,  and  their  influenre  upon 
the  social  and  public  interests  of  society,  as  connected  with  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures, buildings,  roads,  railways,  and  other  internal  improv*  ments,  would  be 
extremely  interesting,  but  does  not  fall  within  the  prescribed  liiiiits  of  this  Report. 

The  introduction  of  Courses  for  Civil  Engineers,  into  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham, and  into  the  King's  and  University  Colleges  of  the  London  University,  and 
also  into  the  Dublin  University,  is  a  commencement  of  the  same  description  of 
Schools  by  Government  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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t  ^u  n®  f  "PT'""'  ""^  ^niv«'"s»fcy»  Institutions  of  Prussia  and  Franco,  I  need  not 
turther  allude  ;  I  pass  unnoticed  various  ecclesiastical,  private,  and  partially  public 
establishments,  as  well  as  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Sciences,  etcetera. 

It  is  thus,  that  in  those  Countries  an  appropriate  education  for  the  commercial 
manutactunng,  and  mechanical  classes  of  the  community  is  provided,  as  well  as  for 
the  labouring  and  professional  classes. 

In  many  of  the  Schools,  lessons  and  exercises  are  given  in  Agriculture  ;  anl 
this  important  branch  of  instruction  is  receiving  increased  attention,  especially  in 
France  and  J^ngland.  The  Agricultural  Institute,  and  Model  Farm,  connected 
with  the  Dublin  National  Normal  School,  is  an  admirable  Establishment  ;  and 
when  I  visited  it,  m  November.  1845,  the  Master,  (a  scientific  and  practical  farmer  ) 
was  preparing  a  book  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  for  the  use  of  Schools,  to  be 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Irish  National  Board,  as  one  of  their  excellent 
series  of  School  Books.* 

Now  in  the  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks  to  this  Province,  in  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  mean  by  the  gradation  of  Schools,  and  the  importance  of  it,  I  would 
observe  that  qur  Common  Schools  should  answer  to  the  Primary  Schools  of  France 
an(l  Prussia  ;  that  our  District  Model  Schools  should  be  made  our  country's  Indus- 
triH  ,  or  Real,  or  Trade,  Schools  ;  that  our  District  Grammar  Schools  should  be 
made  to  occupy  the  position  and  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  French  Communal  and 
Royal  Colleges,  and  the  Prussian  Higher  Burgher  Schools  and  Gymnasia*  :  a  Pro- 
vincial University,  or  Universities,  completino  the  series.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  population  of  the  principal,  if  not  all  of  the  Districts,  might  each  be 
sufhciently  large  to  sustain  and  require  three  Model,  or  Real,  Schoolsf  instead  of 
one  ;  when  another  division  of  labour  could  be  advantageously  introduced-provid- 
ing  ona  School  for  the  instruction  of  intended  mechanics— a  second  for  agricultural 
puini:.-a  third  for  those  who  might  be  preparing  to  become  manufacturers  and 
merciiants. 

Under  this  view  the  same  principles  and  spirit  would  pervade  the  entire  system, 
from  tlie  Priinary  Schoo  s  up  to  the  University  ;  the  basis  of  education  in  the 
Jilementary  Schools  would  be  the  same  for  the  whole  community-  at  least  so  far  as 
public,  or  Irovernmental,  provisions  and  Regulations  are  concerned— not  interfering 
with  private  Schools,  or  taking  them  into  the  account ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  pupils 
would  aavance  t^.  the  limits  of  the  inst.uctio.i  provided  for  all,  then  those  whose 
parents,  or  guardians,  could  no  longer  dispense  with  their  services,  would  enter  life 
with  a  sound  elementary  education  ;  those  whose  parents  might  be  able  and  dis- 
posed would  proceed,  some  to  the  Real  School,  to  prepare  for  the  business  of  a 
tanner,  an  architect,  an  engineer,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  mechanic,  and  others  to  the 
Irrammar  School,  to  prepare  for  the  University,  and  one  or  other  of  the  Professions. 

In  the  carrying  out  and  the  completion  of  such  a  System,  the  courses  of 
instruction  m  each  class  of  Schools  would  be  prescribed,  as  also  the  qualifications  for 
admission  into  each  of  them,  above  the  Primary  Schools  ;  each  School  would  occupy 
its  appropriate  place,  and  each  Teacher  would  have  his  appropriate  work  ;  and  no 
one  man  m  one  and  the  same.  School,  and  on  one,  and  the  same,  day  would  be 
found  making  the  absurd  and  abortive  attempts  of  teaching  the  a,  b,  c's,  reading 
spelling  writing  arithmetic  grammar,  geography,  (in  all  their  gradations,)  together 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  * 

I  think  it  is  true  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  human  industry,  or  calling,  that,  where  there  is  a  suitable  division  of 
labour,  each  labourer  is  more  likely  to  become  more  thoroughly  master  of  his 
work,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  it.  than  where  his  time  and  attention 
and  energies  are  divided  among  a  nameless  variety  of  objects  ;  and,  as  the  example 
of  England  may  be  appealed  to,  in  proof  of  the  almost  miracles  which  may  be  per- 
formed m  regard  both  to  the  amount  and  qualities  of  manufactures,  by  a  skilful 
division  and  application  of  labour,  so  may  the  examples  of  other  Countries  in 
Eur-.pe  be  adduced  as  illustrations  of  what  may  be  achieved  in  regard  to  the 
cheapness  the  thoroughness,  the  various  and  practical  character,  as  well  as  the 
general  diffusion  of  education,  by  a  proper  classification  of  Schools  and  Teachers 
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Irish'Stio^afBoard.'^'*  **"  ^"^  ''"''^  ^''''"  Published,  and  sanctioned,  as  one  of  the  School  Books  of  the 

*v.    ^"^^^^^  ^"'^■''''■''ity  Bills  introduced  into  the  Provincial  Legislature,  July.  1847   nronosed  to  unite 
the  District  Grammar  and  Agricultural  Schools  under  one  management  proposed  to  unite 
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their  appropriate  training  and  selection  by  competition,  together  with  an  efficienf 
Z^f'"*°fi!""P'"^J''".7^''  ^^^'^  '^^"^  «f  Schools,  the  latter  Ling  the  chief  bsrS 
IneJrV/tion'  """'^'''"'  '"'P-^^^-'  '^"^  success  in  the  Hollan^d  sjstem  of  PuZ 

Sy  torn  of  pSblt  Wr.^nf'^'''^"'/^^  ^'?  ''"«"*^"'  ^^'^^^'-^^  ^i"  b«  «««"  in  o"r  o^n 
oystom  otFuhhc  Instruction,  and  when  its  unnumbered  advantages  will  bemn  to 

be  enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  people.     The  Schools,   Upper  Cafair  with  which 

this  Report  has  immediately  to  do,  being  viewed  as  parts  of  a  genLf  svsteni    I 

have  considered  this  brief  epitome  and  illustration  of  it  necessaJy^irorde^to  ie 

no«  ft"^'  J'"'^''''-     There  cannot  be  good  Schools  without  good  Teachers  •  n.;r 
Lawvr  or'pZiSr  7'''  ^''°'  teachers,  any  more  than  |ood  M^an  os. " 
the  nresent    HM^Tv  ""^^^^  P^.'-t^''^  are  trained  for  the  profession.     M.  Gui;ot, 
tne  present    (1846,)  Prime  Minister  of  France,  said,  on   introducins  the  Law  of 
Primary  Instruction  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1833  : 

"All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  none  effect,  if  we  took  no 

SU^TThThth'''  ^r''""  f'^"""''  '''''  <=«n«tituted,  an  able  Master'and  on^ 
worthy  of  the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people,  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  it  is  the  Master  that  makes  the  School.  What  a  wSlsorted  un  on 
IZ^ri"  ^^^"'-^^\*°  constitute  rt  good  Master  !  A  good  Cater  ought  S  be 
l^hJaU-  ""'  "!i"'^-  T'^  "^'^^  ^^  ''  ^*"«d  upon  to  telch,  bo  that  he  may  each 
with  intelligence  and  with  taste  ;  who  is  to  live  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  y Jt  have 
a  noble  and  elevated  spirU  ;  that  he  may  preserve  that  dignity  of  mind  and  of 

?arie"'"i;hr  Sonlrn''"^  ^'  "•"  "^^-^^  °^*^'*^"  *h«  '''^'''  -^  confidence  o 
tamilies  ,    who  should  possess  a  rare  mixture   of  gentleness  and   firmness-  for 

lo  wL  n^"''  ^'  ^''  ^"  '''''T'  '"^  ™^"y  individuals  in  the  cTmrnS  he  ought 
to  be  the  obsequious  servant  of  none  ;  a  man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights  but  think- 
ing much  more  of  his  duties  ;  shoring  to  all  a  good%xample  and  sef  ving  to  a  1  as  a 
counsellor  ;  not  given  no  change  his  condition,   but  satisfied  with  Sf  s^tuatfon 

nf  Pn^  p!^1-    f\\      ^^''"'"'^  °^  Primary  Instruction,  which,  to  him    is  the  service 

L  ?  difficui?"tail  ir'^r'''-  ''""r^'  "P  ^"''''^  approaching  to  such  a  model 
is  a  ditticult  task,  and  yet  we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  we  have  done  nothing  for 

Sr,?;T  '"!,'Tv.'^"\    ^  ^^^  Schoolmaster,  like  k  bad  Priest,  is  a  scourge  to  a 

we  mu  t  do  o'^r'hi^?''''"  "'""  1'""  '^^''^^^  *"  ^«  ^'•"t'^^^^d  with  indifferent  ones! 
we  must  do  our  best  to  improve  the  average  quality. " 

lib.  '^^^  ^l^''''^  Government  has  nobly  carried  out  these  benevolent  and  statesman- 
numbefoTh^N'"^  1^^^,''  ^^P^^^ly  approaching  Prussia  in  the  character  and 
:X^<S'F:iZlZLltT'  '"'  "  ^'^  completeness  and  efliciency  of  her  whole 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  Teachers  are 
absolutely  nocessary  to  an  efficient  System  of  Public  Instruction.-nay,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  as  the  vital  principle  of  it  ;  this  sentiment  is  maintained  by  the  periodi- 
Su^I^hS'w'-I"  ^"gl'^S'^'.f'-?™  the  great  Quarterlies  to  the  Daily  Papers,  by 
Educational  Writers  and  Societies,  with  one  con8ent;-is  forcibly  and  voluniinously 
embodied  in  Reports  of  the  Privy  Council  Committee  on  Education,  and  is 
efficiently  acted  upon  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  each  of  the  three  Kingdoms 
Ihe  same  sentiment  is  now  generally  admitted  in  the  United  States  ;  and  several  of 
these  States  have  already  established  Normal  Schools.  The  excellence  of  the  Ger- 
man Schools  is  chiefly  ascribed  by  German  Educationists  to  their  system  of  training 
ieachers.  The  science  of  School-teaching  forms  a  pare  of  their  University  course,- 
a«  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  Clergyman-as  well  as  the  work  of  more 
than  eighty  Normal  Schools  in  Prussia  alone. 

M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  has  given  an  inter- 
esting and  elaborate  account  of  the  principal  NormaL  Schools  in  that  Country, 
justly  observing,  in  accordance  with  his  distinguished  colleague,  M.  Guizot,  that, 
the  best  plans  of  instruction  cannot  be  executed  except  by  the  instrumentality  of 
good  Ieachers  ;  and  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  education,  if  it  doea 
not  watch  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be  well  prepared." 
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Three  years  after  visiting  Prussia,  M.  Cousin  made  a  tour  in  Holland  with  a 
view  of  investigating  the  Educational  System  of  that  country.  The  result  of  his 
further  inquiries  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  Normal  Primary  Schools,  and  I  consider  that  all  future  suc- 
cess in  the  education  of  the  people  depends  upon  them.  In  perfecting  her,  (Hol- 
land), system  of  Primary  Schools,  Normal  Schools  were  introduced  for  the  better 
training  of  Masters.  All  the  School  Inspectors,  with  whom  I  met  in  the  course  of 
niy  journey,  assured  me  that  they  had  bi ought  about  an  entire  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Schoolmaster,  and  that  they  had  given  the  young  Teachers  a  feeling 
of  dignity  in  their  profession,  and  had  thereby  introduced  an  improved  tone  and 
style  of  manners."  * 

I  deem  it  superfluous  to  add  any  laboured  arguments  on  the  necessity  of  a 
Normal  School  in  this  Province.  The  Legislature  has  virtually  recognized  it  in 
several  enactments  ;  and  the  importance  of  it  is  generally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

What  I  have  stated  in  the  foimer  part  of  this  Report,  on  the  proper  subjects 
and  modes  of  teaching,  is  sufficient  to  evince  the  need  and  importance  of  the  regu- 
lar training  of  Teachers.  Some  of  the  advantages  which  I  anticipate  from  the 
training  of  Teachers  are  the  following  : 

Ist.  The  elevation  of  School-teHching  into  a  profession.  Those  who  are  edu- 
cated for  it  in  other  countries  regard  it  as  their  vocation,— become  attached  to  it. 
as  do  men  to  other  professions,— and  pursue  it  during  life.  In  no  Country  where 
Teachers  have  been  regularly  trained,  has  there  been  any  complaint  that  they  have 
shown  an  inclination  to  leave  the  profession  of  School-teaching  for  other  employ- 
ments. In  all  Countries,  where  School  Teachers  are  regularly  trained,  the  pro- 
fession of  teiching  holds  a  high  rank  in  public  estimation,  so  that  ignorant  and 
.vorthless  persons  could  no  more  find  employment  as  Schoolmasters,  than  they 
could  as  Professois,  or  Physicians,  or  Lawyers.  Thus  the  infant  and  youthful 
nimd  of  a  Country,  by  the  law  of  public  opinion  itself,  is  rescued  from  the  name- 
less evils  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  pernicious  examples  of  incompetent  and 
immoral  Teachers. 

Such  characters,  and  men  who  have  failed  in  other  employments,  will  have  no 
encouragement  to  look  to  School-teaching  as  a  last  resort,  to  "  get  a  living  some- 
how"—as  the  last  means  of  wronging  their  fellow-men.  The  all-important  and 
noble  vocation  of  School-teaching  will  be  honoured  ;  and  School  Teachers  will 
respect  themselves,  and  be  respected  as  other  professional  men.t 
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*  Doctor  Bache,  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S 
makes  the  following  impressive  remarks  : 

"  When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  Seminaries  for  Teachers  oflfer  tlie 
means  of  securing  this  result.     An  eminent  Teacher  is  selected  as  Director  of  the  Semi 

nary  ;        '  ' 

the  in 

to  for  „  .  ^ .,. 

Teachers  of  Schools,  whielTthey  are  fit  at  once  to  conduct,  WthouVthrfailiirt^and  mis- 
takes usual  with  novices  ;  for,  though  beginners  in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the 
course  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  at  tlie  Seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to 
many  years  of  unguided  eflbrts.  This  result  has  been  fully  realized  in  the  success  of  the 
attempts  to  spread  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  lias 
been  adopted,  and  is  yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  France  and 
Saxony  ;  wlule  in  Austria,  where  the  method  of  preparing  Teachers  by  their  attendance 
on  the  Primary  Schools  is  still  adhered  to,  the  Schools  are  stationary  and  behind  those 
of  Northern  and  Middle  Oermany. 

"These  Seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprit  de  corpn  BMiong  Te&chera,  which  tends 
powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  i)rofession,  to  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in  tlieir 
eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  constantlv  upon  the  attainments,  with  which 
they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their  aid  a  standard  of  examination,  m  the 
theory  and  practice  of  instruction,  is  furnished,  which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  candi- 
dates who  have  chosen  a  diflerent  way  to  obtain  access  to  the  profession." 

t  The  following  admirable  remarks  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  Circular  Let- 
ter which  M.  Guizot  addressed  to  the  Primary  Teachers  of  France,  in  transmitting  to 
each  of  them  a  copy  of  the  French  School  Law  of  1833  : 

"  Do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  your  Mission.  Although  the  career  of  a 
Primary  Teacher  is  without  ec/ni— although  his  cares  are  confined  to,  and  his  days  spent 
in,  the  narrow  circle  of  a  country  parish,  his  labours  interest  society  at  large,  and  his 
profession  participates  in  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  great  public  duty.  It  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  a  parish  only,  nor  for  the  mere  local  interests,  that  the  law  wills  that 
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S'SnS  of  ^vHtemlno  PsX"ir7  " V ''"**  k^  '^"''.^'"  Y'"u^"  ^'^^'^^  advanced.  The  value 
interMteof  2,*  ".Vstematc  School-teaching,  above  ihat  of  the  untaught  and  the  accidental 
Teachers.  » eacher.  will  become  api)arent,  and  the  demand  for  it  will  proportionHtely  increase 

It  18  true  in  bchool-teauhing,  as  in  every  other  means  of  knowledge,  or  in  any 
article  of  merchandise,  that  it  will  command  the  price  of  its  estimated  value.  In 
crease  its  v«lae  by  rendering  it  more  attractive  and  useful,  and  the  offered  remun- 
eration for  it  will  advance  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  It  is  true  that  there  is  much 
popular  Ignorance  and  error  existing  on  this  subject,  and  many  parents  look  more 
to  the  salary,  than  to  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  Schoolmaster.  But 
these  are  exceptions,  rather  than  the  general  rule-and  the  exceptions  will  diminish 
as  intelligence  advances.  In  a  large  i>roportion  of  neighborhoods  there  is  a  sufti- 
cient  number  of  intelligent  parsfms  to  secure  a  proper  select  on,  who  know  that  the 
labours  of  a  good  Teacher  are  twice  the  value  of  those  of  a  poor  one. 
,u  .  y^^^r^^*'''  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,  it  has  been  found  thus  far 
that  the  demand  for  regularly  trained  Teachers  has  exceeded  the  supply  which  the 
Normal  Schools  have  been  able  to  provide.  It  is  so  in  the  United  States  ;  it  is  so, 
up  to  the  present  time,  in  France  ;  it  is  most  presaingiy  and  painfully  so  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland.  I  was  told  by  the  Head  Masters  of  the  great  Normal 
Schools  in  London,  m  Dublin  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Edinburgh,  that,  such  was  the 
demand  for  the  pupils  of  the  N..rmal  Schools  as  Teachers,  that,  in  mkny  instances, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  retain  them  in  the  Normal  School  during  the  prescribed 
course- even  when  it  was  limited  to  a  year.  I  doubt  not  but  the  demand  in  this 
Province  for  regularly  trained  Teachers  would  exceed  the  ability  of  any  one  Nor- 
mal ochool  to  supply  it. 

As  soon  as  examples  of  the  advantages  of  trained  Teachers  can  be  given,  I 
h!.«  i' M  ™i  o  u^  •^f  ""and  "'"  increase  faster  than  that  of  supply,  and  that  addi- 
tional Normal  Schools  would  soon  be  required  in  most  of  the  most  populous  Dis- 
tricts  Teachers  properly  trained  will  receive  a  better  remuneration,  and  wTi 
comm"^nd^  permanent  places  of  residence,  than  they  can  now,  for  the  most  part, 

3rd.  There  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  or  guardian.  The  testimony  of  experience  and 
observation  on  this  subject  is.  that  a  trained  Teacher  will,  as  a  general  rule,  bv  the 
Superior  organization  and  classification  of  his  School,  and  by  his  better  method 
and  greater  ability  for  teaching,  impart  at  least  twice  as  much  instruction,  in  any 
given  time,  as  an  untrained  one.  Suppose  now  that  the  salary  of  the  former  should 
exceed  that  of  the  latter  in  the  riame  proportion,  there  would  still  remain  a  clear 
saving  of  half  the  time  of  the  pupil,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  good  habits 
and  accurate  views  of  what  he  had  learned.  Hence,  in  the  same  period,  during 
which  pupils  usually  attend  Common  Schools,  they  would  acquire  at  the  lowest 
allowed  estimate,  twice  the  amount  of  knowledge,  and  that  correctly  and  thoro- 
ughly.  which  they  are  now  imperfectly  tauaht. 

The  time  thus  saved,  and  the  additional  knowledge  and  improved  modes  of 
study  and  habits  of  explanation  thus  acquired,  are  indefinitely  enhanced  in  value 
trom  their  prospective  advantages,  irrespective  of  present  benefits.  The  Honour- 
able Samuel  Young,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York 
brought  this  subject  formally  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  in 
his  Reports  of  1843  and  1844.     In  the  latter  he  remarks  : 

"That  a  Teacher  of  proper  capacity  and  acquirements,  thoroughly  educated  in 
a  JNormal  School,  can  communicate  more  learning  to  his  pupils  in  six  months  than 
IS  usually  communicated  under  the  old  system  of  teaching  in  double  that  period,  is 
fully  believed.  If  it  were  affirmed  that  a  mechanic  who  had  been  carefully  in- 
structed  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  departments  of  his  trade,  could  do  twice  as 

every  native  of  France  shall  acquire  tn^  knowledge  necessary  to  social  and  civilized  life, 
without  which  human  intelligence  sinks  into  stupidity,  and  often  into  brutality-  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  State  also,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  because 
liberty  can  never  be  certain  and  complete,  unless  among  a  people  sufficientiv  enlightened 
to  listen  on  every  emergency  to  the  voice  of  reason.  ~         » 

■  i'  Y"ii^iT*'  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  order,  and 
social  stability.  A.^  overy  principle  iu  our  Government  is  founded  on  justice  and  reason, 
to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to  develop  their  understandings,  and  enlighten 
their  minds  IS  to  strengthen  our  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  secure  its  stability  Be 
penetrated  then,  with  the  importance  of  your  Mission  ;  let  its  utility  be  ever  present  to 
your  mmd  m  the  discharge  of  the  difficult  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  you  " 
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it  is  so. 


cated  chords  of  tL  humarf  soul  into  fhe  SS  anJir^eZttl  t  rrni:fofToSai 
w^JhouVLretlTr";^^^^^^^        *^**  such  a  mission  cannot  be  wo,thirpelro':J 

8and'^dSlS'm"S)1 1"  ^^UUri'^'Vr^J''''  ^r"*^^  ^''^  «»•"  "f  Nine  Thou-  New  York 
SsandLlars  Xofiiofni         *  '^l''*'  ^"'""'^   ^'''^""^  ''*  Albany,    and  Ten  «t.te  Normal 
inousana  aol  ars   (J510,000,)  per  annum  to  support    t,— iudgine    accordiitf  to  fh^  i^^hool. 
rocommendation  of  the  Superintendent,   that  a^,ortion  of  the  School  Fund  co^S 
an  In^titu^for**"^  appropriated  as  for  the  Ltablishment  anS  support  of^ch 

ers  nrooerlWr^in^d""'  f  ^\«^r^-*•^*^^^"?'  ««  furnished  by  the  examples  of  Teach- 
nfrfP  f  Fi,-%  f^~"°^  "^^^''^^  ^^''^'"'^  instances  have  been  given  in  the  former 
par  of  this  Report-are  sutticient  to  evince  the  vast  superiorifyT  such  a  clasr.f 
Instructors,  over  those  who  pursue  School-teaching  withLt  any%re"ous  preparl 

able|Ji^/fonfersrn'^Boa"rV^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  -^^:^^^  -^i^e. 

rSTlass  ll  Tolmt'^orL' f'"  '''  '  ^  I" t'^?'  ^'^  ^eS  )  w2  remoVi'  o  ticht;^ 
fJnT?^  Tr  ""  ?''°°""'  o.f  negligence  in  his  School  preparations.     I  did  see  on-  or  ^y  trained 
two  old  men  sitting  occasionally  in  School.     With  these  exceptions   mv  own  aim     Teachers  in 
lar  nqumes  and  experience,  of  nearly  three  months,  in  Southern  a^d  Western   as"  ""^^r^^ 
well  as  Northern  and  Middle  Germany  and    T  miahV  LVl^   „  i  .  j  ^^"•.,*^  and  elsewhere, 

investigations  in  Switzerland,  Hon3^Bdgiuni  Sid  Jra'ic'e-e"n'aWrre'n,^' oS: 
to  subscribe  to  the  statements  of  the  Honourable  Horace  Mr  Mann  but^w^^^^^ 

:?dtf  sThooir  Mrz^sa^s  '^^'^^  ^'^^^  '^  ^^^^"-  '^^^^^  oni^t:;Si 


^1 


tion  in  Germany  several  statements  have  beerV«ote<    maLr  thl  fnll^^"''*  °u  ^'^T^' 

Stic  and  graphic  reply  :    '■  This  is  the  old  stereo?;ped  objS  on  atiSt  e^^^^  a'tteZ  %' 

improvement  in  every  age.     When  the  bold  exoPr.Wnf   « ^   «^  ^        i     7    *!?'"P'' '^* 

upon  a  horse's  hoof,   the^bjectfon  was  SabTuZT  thit  h„7«.Tn' "^  ""''""^^'T 

not  have  the  best  of  horses,  which  could  travel  tl.ousands  of  ^les   and  bTar  on  the^r 
backs  the  conquerors  of  the  world  ''     Sn  wlior.   r.i,;.„„„.  i         'v"'  "■""  "^^'^  on  then 

duced,  the  sal  objection  woTiH  still  holdtood- -W^'a^:  had"^^^^^^^^^ 

And  at  this  day  if  we  were  to  attempt,  in  certain  narts  of  thp  WHor  w-  u?     j     . 

very  good  books,  and  became  qnitfi  rioh  without  th»m  '"'  x-rinier,  ana  maae 
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HorMo  Mann. 


Teachers  use 
no  Books  in 
Teaching. 


Teacher's 
manner. 


PruBsia, 
Saxony. 
Scotland. 


Nature  of 
Discipline. 


Its  good 

effect. 


'•  On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  anent  in 
visitrng  Schools  in  the  %rth  and  Middle  of  PrusHk  and  sLony.  (rxcepfc,  of  couLe 
firs't  r^^il'.rP''-'*  T  Koingfrom  place  to  place.)  entering  the  ScLols  to  hear  tl; 
nSht To«lT  '"  ;^\\'"Tu"«'''"^  remaining  until  the  last  was  completed  at 
night,  I  call  to  tnuid  three  things,  about  which  1  cannot  be  mistaken.     In  some  of 

EJ^nodTubt?      ''''""''  ^  "'"^  ^^^'  '"'^^  ^"'  "'  '""^  following  facts  Jherec^ln 

Hn^'Vi*'''  ^."""^^  ""j-''"  '™^'  }  "''''^''  ""^  "  Teacher,  hearing  a  lesson  of  anv  ' 
kind,  (excepting  a  reading,  or  spelling,  lesson)  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  ^ 

"  2nd.  I  never  saw  a  Teacher  sitting  while  hearing  a  recitation. 

"3rd.  Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  Schools,  and  thousamls-I  think  I  may  say 
withm   bounds,  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils,-!  never  saw  one  child  undeiS 
punishnient,  or  arraigned  f„r  misconduct.     I  never  saw  one  child  in  tearsTrom 
having  been  punished,  or  from  fear  oi  oeing  punished. 

"During  the  above  period,  I  witnessed  exercises  in  Geograj)hy,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  the  German  language  -from  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  words  up 
to  belles  lettres  disquisitions,  with  rules  for  speaking  and  writing  ;  in  Arithmetic 
Algebra.  Geometry.  Surveying  and  Trigonometry  ;   in  Book-keeping,  in  Civil  His- 
terT'"^?*^  ™.:*^''"'    ill  Natural  Philosophy  ;    In  Botany  and  Zoo"  gy  ;    hi 
Mineralogy,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  specimens  ;   in  the  endless  variety  o 
the  exercises  m  th.nkmg.  know  edge  of  natur.  of  the  world,  and  of  society  f  in 
?id  T%««  S  '")?  ^'^l:  '^"r  ^t^^e ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  these^cnses 
did  I  see  a  Teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.      His  book.-his  l,coks,-his  library 
was  in  his  head.     Prompt  y,  without  pause,    without  hesitation,  from   the   rich 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  brought  forth  whatever  the  occasion  demanded. 

a.  i"  "^  fc'''*'  f-^4u '''''  ^  "^^  "°  Teacher  sitting  in  his  School.  A  ged,  or  young,  all 
stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  dignity,  l^iey  mingled  with 
their  pupils,  passing  rapidly  from  one  side  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animating 
encouraging  sympathizing,  breathing  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring  the 
timid,  distributing  encouragement  and  endearment  to  all. 

"These  incitements  and  endearments  of  the  Teacher,  in  his  personal  ubi.iuitv 
as  It  were,  among  all  the  pupils  in  the  class,  prevailed  much  more  as  the  pupik 
were  younger.  Before  the  older  classes,  the  Teacher's  manner  became  calm  and 
didatic.  i  he  habit  of  attention  being  once  formed,  nothing  was  left  for  subse- 
quent years,  or  Teachers,  but  the  easy  task  of  maintaining  it.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  comment  as  this  on  the  practice  of  having  cheap  Teachers,  because  the  School  is 
young,  or  incompetent  ones,  because  it  is  backward  ! 

"In  Prussia  and  In  Saxony  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  of  cominandins; 
and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  sine  qua  nou  in  a  Teacher's  <)ual 
ihcations.  If  he  has  not  talent,  slnll,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdote,  and  wit 
Bufticient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  during  the  accustomed 
period  of  recitation,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mistaken  his  calling,  and  receives  a  sis- 
nihcant  hint  to  change  his  vocation. 

"  The  third  circumstance'  I  mentioned   above  was.  the  beautiful  relation   of 
harmony  and  affection  which  subsisted  between  Teacher  and  pupils.     I  cannot  say 
that  the  extraordinary  circumstance  I  have  mentioned  was  not  the  result  of  chance 
or  accident      Of  the  probability  of  that,  others  must  judge.     I  can  only  say  that' 
during  all  the  time  mentioned,  1  never  saw  a  blow  struck,  I  never  heard  a  sharp 
rebuke  given,  I  never  saw  a  child  in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  Teacher's  bar  for 
any  alleged  misconduct.     (Jn  the  contrary,  the  relation  seemed  to  be  one  of  duty 
hrst,  and  then  attection,  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher— of  affection  first,  and  then 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.     The  Teacher's  manner  was  better  than  parental 
for  It  had  a  parent's  tenderness  and  vigilance,    without  the  foolish  doatings   or 
indulgences,  to  which  parental  affection  is   prone.      I  heard  no   child   ridiculed 
sneered  at,  or  scolded,  for  making  a  mistake.     On  the  contrary,  whenever  a  mis- 
take was  made,  or  where  there  was  a  want  of  promptne.ss  in  giving  a  i  -ply   the 
expression  ()f  the  Teacher  was  that  of  grief  and  disappointment,  as  though  there 
had  be  a  failure,  not  merely  to  answer  the  question  of  a  Master,  but  to  comply  with 
the  expectations  of  a  friend.     No  chUd  was  disconcerted,  disabled,  or  bereft  of  his 
senses,   through  fear.     Nay,  generally  at  the  end  of  the  answers,  the  Teacher's 
practice  is  to  encourage  him,  with  the  exclamation,  "good."  "right."  "wholly 
right,"  etcetera,  or  to  check  him  with  his  slowly  and  painfully  articulated  "no  ;  " 
and  this  is  done  with  a  tone  of  voice,  that  marks  every  degree  of  phis  and  minua'in 
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the  scale  of  approbation  and  regret.     When  a  difficult  question  has  been  put  to  a 

l^T^  °^^'^' *'""^  "*"'"'  f  ^"  '^"«''8'^"'  '^^  Teacher  approaches  him  w^f  a  ni?n 
C       f \'     ''''"''71  fti^J  ""^""••'HJemont ;    he  stands  Ufore  him.  the  light  and 
shade  of  hope  and  fear  alternately  crossing  his  countenance  ■    and   if  tho  littln 
wrestler  with  difficulty  triumphs,  .he  Teache?  felicitates  him  ipo'n  Su  success  ;  per- 

tofm"*?;  **!!•*  t"^^"  ^W'  ^y  * '?  J**"'^'  '"  ^^l'^"  "f  congratuhaion  ;  and.  when 
tII?.  P'.,^""  tr"  f:-,f '^  formidable,  and  tho  effort  triumphant,  I  h^ve  seen  the 
Teacher  catch  up  the  child  m  his  arms,  and  embrace  him,  as  though  he  were  not 
bin  l^J^'il!  T  r^,'!  •'?^- ,  ^^,^»"*her  time  I  have  seen  a  Teacher  actually  clap  his 
hands  with  delight  at  a  bright  reply  :   and  all  this  has  been  done,  so  naturally  and 

dl  r^"'*^?'^'  ""  *"  ""''*"  .""  ''^^''''  *''«^'"fe'  "'  'h«  ^««t  of  th;  chihlren  than  a 
desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same  caresses.  What  pers.m  worthy  of 
being  called  %  the  name,  or  of  sustaining  the  sacred  relation  o'^^  a  pLntrwould 
efAfor  T^  *'""^'  ^^"tl  ""-^  '^"«i  T""*'*^  ^"V  thing,  to  have  his  ch  Idren  'ckinng 
rJ  Llfhrd^r'"  '.f  '^^  ^'™1  Z^  ""''•''  .'''"l^Jhood,  surrounded  by  circumstances! 
and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and  humanizing  inHuences  like  these  I 

"  Still,  in  almost  every   German   School   into   which   I   entered,  I  enouired  Corporal  oun- 
whether  corporeal  punishment  were  allowed  or  used,  and  I  was  uniforml^  answe  ed  S"   ^"" 
1  if  "^l"'"^'''^-  ,  »"t  >t  ^'"«  f^'^ther  said,  that,  though  all  Teachers  had  liberty  to  """wed. 
T,«  ;  ^f  T?  occurrence  were  very  rare,  and  these  cases  wore  confined 

t  on  of  affectmn  between  himself  and  the  new  comer  into  his  School,  until  ho  had  p      , 
time  to  create  that  attachment,  which  children  always  feel  towards  any  one   who  SflwL 
day  after  day,  supplies  them  with  novel  and  pleasing  ideas,  it   was  occasionallv 

She7and  iT'^'^T''  T.''''  i""'"  ^"*'  ^''^''^  ^'^^^  «"-  *  love  oTthJ 
Teacher,  and  a  love  of  knowledge,  became  a  substitute, -how  admirable  a  one  !  for 
punishment      VVhen  1  asked  my  common  question  of  Doctor  Vogel*  of  Leinsic,  he 

rr'' R.'./'  „  n  '^  T  ?m"  Ti  'V  '^^.  ^''^""'^  °f  ^^'''^'  he  hacl  the  superintend 
ence.     But    added  he,  'thank  God,  it  is  used  less  and  less,  and  when  we  Teachers 
become  fully  competent  to  our  work,  it  will  cease  altogether.' 

to  tC  l^htr,''^''-''  ^  ""^  •■"*?'  *  nn^  '  1°"?'}.^"  ^^^  T'^^'^h^^^  ^f^"'"  I  ^i«ited,  alive 
to  the  subject  of  improvement.     They  had  libraries  of  the  standard  works  on  Edu- 

cation,-work3   of  which  there  are  such  great  numbers  in  the  German  language. 

Tv,?  i^T-  t  ■  ^"^  fT.'u^  "J*"  '"''^"'■-y  '""g'^*  "^^"^"^  '  «n<i  I  uniformly  found 
tho  educational  periodicals  of  the  day  upon  the  tables  of  the  Teachers. 

"The  extensive  range  and  high  grade  of  instruction,  which  so  many  of  the 
German  youth  are  enjoying,  and  these  noble  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
instructors  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  result  of  their  Seminaries  for  Teachers. 
W  thout  the  latter,  the  former  could  never,  have  been,  any  more  than  an  effect 
witnout  Its  cause. 

3rd.   Text.Books.-The  variety  of  Text-books  in  the  Schools,  and  the  obiection- 

Al  nl«f ^fi  .'•  "TI  °^  *^^;"'''  t  ""I'J^*''  "f  ««"°"«  «"^  general  complaints. 
All  classification  of  the  pupils  is  thereby  prevented  ;  the  exertions  of  the  best 
leacher  are  in  a  great  measure  paralyzed  :  the  time  of  the  scholars  is  almost  wasted  ; 
and  improper  sentiments  are  often  inculcated.  This  is  a  subject  of  loud  complaint 
in  the  neighboring  States.  In  a  late  Report,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  returns, 
although  incomplete,  shewed  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  four  different  kinds 
of  bchooHwoks  were  used  in  the  Schools  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  alone.  The 
Reverend  Doctor  Potter,  of  New  York,  says  : 


i''T 


3.  Text- 
Books. 

Evils  of  a 
great  variety 
of  School 
books,  de- 
precated in 
the  United 
States. 


*  It  may  not  be  inip.o|,cr  for  me  to  add  here,  that  to  Doctor  Vogol,  mentioned  bv  Mr  Mann  1 
am  more  deeply  mdel.ted  than  to  any  other  individual  in  Germany.  Ve  i.s  tie  "uho^Tf  improved 
Le  nsio  X'  r\'T'""^  n^:^"'  ^^'»"-»V""-  He  is  the  Superintendent  of  Kchoo  h  n  theTty  of 
Leipsic,-the  book-shop  of  all  (Jermany,  the  central  mart  of  Europe,  and  the  seat  of  the  richest 
and  most  celebrated  Unnersity  in  all  Gern.any.     The  sjstem  of  Schools  ra£v  IdrsulrinLndence 

e^tnuTohur'^Nol.  onl^bd-'ir'r"^^>''/  '"^"'  ''''''''''''  ^•«"'''  ^"""«''  -ateriaiK  an  inter 
Wscfre  ande^nS/^n.^^.^^^  \  ogel  accompany  me  to  the  several  classes  of  Schools  under 

«ll^  [  Vt       *'^l''^'"  "'^  peoiliai  features  and  mixles  of  instruction  adopted  in  each,  and  his  improved 
School  Maps   (a  copy  of  which  he  kindly  presented  to  me,)  and  Geol^taphy,  but  g^"  mriTterlof 

mlnvt'dSvl-SK^^^^^^^ 

^^AS^nS:^Z^:^-'''-  ^^^^  -^^-  *-«--  andisperfecti;eh!rStf. 
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Selection  of 
Text-BookH. 


Practice  in  the 
State  of  New 
York.    ■ 
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In  France. 


In  Prussia. 


In  England. 


In  Ireland. 


"  No  evil  connocted  with  the  prusont  condition  uf  our  Sclictois  culls  moro  hmiUy 
for  iinniediiitu  correction  than  this.  It  is  n  subject  of  mrnest  iind  continued  com- 
plaint on  the  piirt  of  both  ToachorH  and  parents,  and  seems  to  prevail  throughout 
the  who?e  Country.  It  is  a  subject  of  hearty  congratulation,  that  the  jieoplo  are 
beginning  to  awake  to  a  proper  sense  of  <hiH  evil,   and  tliat  th  »y  are  demanding  a 

reform.     On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  several  others,  the  present  seems  a  st 

auspicious  time,  f<ir  devising  some  plan,  which  may  prove  reasonably  ijermam-nt, 
and  which  will  gradually  displat  e  tiie  alnmst  endless  variety  of  School-books,  by  as 
mucli  uniformity  as  can  be  expected  in  our  Country. 

Any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  a  subject  of  this  kind  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  incompatible  witii  individual  riglit  and  liberty  ;  but  exjjeri- 
ence  has  taught  the  fallacy  of  this,  and  many  hundred  theories,  and  efforts  are  now 
making  to  correct  the  evils  which  sucli  speculations  have  produced. 

The  following  extract  from  a  County  Hepfirt,  published  in  tiie  Mew  York  State 
Superintendent's  Annual  lleport  of  1844,  will  shew  how  the  selection  of  School- 
books  is  now  managed  in  the  State  of  New  York  : 

"  The  selection  of  books  for  the  Cv)mmon  School  Libraries,  is  not  given  to  the 
Trustees  of  School  Districts  ;  but  to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1843,  the  County  Supeiintondents  have  power  to  decide 
against  books  remaining  in  the  Libraries,  which  are  deemed  improper.  Although 
it  is  notorious,  that  the  State  Superintendent  has  often  exercised  this  power,  and, 
although,  in  the  case  of  tliis  County  at  least,  it  is  one,  the  necessary  exercise  of 
which  has  never  been  shrunk  from,  I  never  yet  heard  the  propriety  of  its  being  so 
vested,  in  a  single  instance,  called  in  question.  The  good  sense  of  our  people  has  not 
failed  to  show  them  that  to  prevent  frequent  abuses,  a  8ui)ervi8ory  jurisdictitm  of  this 
kind  must  exist  somewhere  ;  and  they  have  seemed  content  to  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  class  of  officers,  chosen  especially  to  administer  the  laws  generally,  in  relation 
to  our  Common  Schools.  Trustees  who  purchase  books  for  School  Districts,  are 
frequently  men  who,  notwithstanding  the  good  sense  and  public  spirit  which  may 
belong  to  them  as  men,  and  as  School  Officers,  possess  no  extended  ac(iuaintance 
with  books  ;  in,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  instances,  us  might  be  expected,  the 
books  which  they  purchase,  have  not  been  previously  read  by  them. 

"  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  appropriatii>g 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  Academic  Libraries,  require  the  Trustees  of  tht  se  Inntit  u 
tions  to  select  the  books  from  a  catalogue,  which  is  furnished  by  the  Regents,  or  .f 
others  are  desired,  a  list  of  them  must  first  be  submitted  to,  and  approved  of  by  the 
Regents.  'J'he  function  of  tliese  Officers  is  analagous  to  that  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  no  reason  is  perceived  why  the  same  right  to  control  the  purchase  of 
books,  should  not  be  vested  in  one  Head  of  the  Department,  that  there  is  in  the 
other.  Siibstantially  there  is  no  wide  disparity  in  the  right  now  vested  in  each  ; 
but  there  is  this  distinguishing  feature  —one  manifests  its  power  before  such  pur- 
chase, the  other  8ubse(|uently.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  that  prevention  is  always 
better  than  cure." 

In  France,  the  Council  of  the  University  recommend  books  of  merit  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  and,  on  educational  subjects  generally,  and  often  bestow  handsome 
prizes,  or  honorary  distinctions,  upon  the  Authors  of  them. 

In  Prussia  the  Text-books  used  in  Schools,  are  recommended  by  the  School 
Board  in  each  Province,  (of  which  there  are  ten  in  Prussia,)  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Mii.ister  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  England,  the  Privy  Council  Committee  on  Education  are  reconnnending  a 
series  of  School-books  for  elementary  Schools. 

In  Ireland,  the  National  Board  of  Education  have  published  at  very  reduced 
prices,  a  series  of  School-books,  which  are  not  only  used  in  their  Schools,  but  in 
numerous  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  British  Colonies- 
books  which  have  been  prepared  by  experienced  Teachers,  and  with  the  itreatest 
care— which  are  imbued  throughout  with  the  purest  principles,  and  embrace  the 
whole  range  of  topics  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  this 
Report,  as  proper  subjects  of  Common  School  Instruction.  Th.ey  .ilso  contain  a 
great  variety  of  information  which  is  as  interesting  and  useful  for  the  common 
reader,  as  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Common  School. 
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T„,/k  ^  reHDonsible   and  delicate  and  difficult  tank  of  Holectiiig  and  r«o.,n.m«ndi. 
Text-books  for  Schools,  can,  I  th  nk,  bo  more   judiciously  and  hrH.L  .Vl  i 
formed  by  a  Provincial  Boird,   or  Council  of  fficSnf  5 1  by"  n^  i:d^i'vi.Cl 
Supenntendont.     A  mere  recommendatory  authority  in  M.ch  a  b.fdy  w.  uld       am 

4th    Control  ami  InHpection.-U  "  it  is  the  Master  which   makes  the  Sch<.ol  " 
jt  18  the  Government  that  makes  the  systen..     What  the  Master  is  to   he  one    the 
Government  must  bo  to  the  other -the  director,  the  animating  spirit  of  it 
„„„,J",P'"7f'^ '■"'"«'  '"'.'l,'"^  judicious  course  of  instruction,  prescribed  for  a  School 
wo  dd  be  of  little  use  without  a  competent  and  diligent  Master  U,  execute  the  me 
and  impart  the  other  ;  so  the  enactment  of  a  Com.non  School  Law,  howcVor  com- 
plete in  its  provisions,  and  the  sanctio,.ing  of  a  course  of  instructioTrhowevor 
practical  and  comprehensive,  will  contribute  little  for  the  education  of  the  people 
without  the  paroiital,  vigilant  and  energetic  oversight  of  the  G..ven,mont.     If  it  i^ 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  legislate  on  the   subject  of  Publiclnstructio,      ? 
must  be  Its  duty  to  see  its  laws  executed.     To  pass  a  public  law,  and  then  abandon 
or,  whst  18  equivalent    neglect  the  execution  of  it,  Is  a  solec iC  n  cZernm^^^^^ 
IZ  .  fV  ^^"  '""^  «l^"""ljty  which  some  Governments  have  long  practised Tand 
this  IS  the  pnm«ry  cause  why  education  has  not  advanced  under  such  GovernnieSte 
After  having  enacted  a  law.  or  laws,  on  the  subject  of  Schools,  they  have  L  t  t£em 
-as  a  cast  off  orphan  -to  the  neglect,  or  the  care,  as  it  might  happen,  of  individuaS' 
or  neighborhoods  or  Towns, -among  whom  the  law  has  remained  a  dead  letter     5 
has  lingered  on  a  feeble  existence,   according  as  the  principal  persons  in  each 

R  locality  nught  be  disposed  to  act,  or  not  act,  in  a  matter  so  vitally  hi.portaiit  to  Jhe 

entire  interests  and  highest  prosperity  of  the  Country.  'P»«anc  to  tne 

If  Government  exists  f.>r  the  prosperity  of  the  public  family,  then  every  thinir 
relating  to  educational  instruction  demands  its  practicalcare,  as  well  as  its  le3 
tive  interference  Yet  not  a  few  persons  have  spoken,  and  Written  as  i  the  Gov- 
ernment had  nothing  to  do  in  a  Department  of  its  creation,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  mvoves  the  heart  and  strength  and  happiness  of  thL  peopi;,  not  to  say  the 
existence  of  a  free  Const- tution  and  system  of  laws,  than  merely  to  pass  a  Statute 
and  make  certain  appropriations, -leaving  the  application,  or  misapplication,  of 
public  moneys,  and  every  thing  practical  and  essential  in  the  administrltion  of  the 
law,  CO  various  localities,  at.  so  many  isolated,  or  independent,  Democracies. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  System  of  Public  Instruction  ;  there 

^^n  .  M  '^'''  V^'^^ '^'*""in''  ."'•  '''^^'''  practices,  may  be  as  various  as  the 
smallest  Municipal  divisions.  To  be  a  State  system  of  Public  Instruction  there 
must  be  a  State  contronl  as  well  as  a  State  law.  "lui-tiou,  tnere 

The  conviction  of  the  important  truth  and  duty  involved  in  these  remarks,  has 
led  to  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  which  have,  during  the  nresent 
cenury  taken  place  in  the  science  of  Government, -the  appointment  of  Officers'as 
well  as  the  enactment  of  Laws  for  the  Education  of  the  whole  people.  Hence  there 
18  not  a  State  in  Europe,  from  despotic  Russia,  down  to  the  smallest  Canton  of 
republican  Switzerland,  which  has  not  its  Counc/1,  or  Board,  or  Minister  or  Suner 
intendent.  or  Prefect  of  Public  Instruction, -exercising  an  active  and  provXnt 
overflight  co-extensivo  with  the  provisions  of  the  Law  and  the  community  concerned 
The  most  advanced  of  the  neighboring  United  States  have  found  it  Jecessary  to 
adopt  this  as  well  as  other,  educational  improvements  of  European  civilization  + 
And  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  more  depend- 
ent upon  the  admuu«tration,  than  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Laws  relatiL  to 
Public  Instruction.  citn^mj,  uu 

In  some  of  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  in  several  Countries  in  Europe 
every  Town,  or  parish,  or  municipality  of  a  certain  population,  is  compelled  to  pro- 
vide a  School :  but  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  perhaps  is  such  a  provision  required 
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mended. 
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i     4 


*  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  State  of  New  York    is  invested  with  m„nK  ir,..„o. 

65  71?)  Rjer^on  m  th.  Jonrn„;,s  of  taucatio.,  Jor  Upptr  Canada  of   March,  1848,  pages 

t  Since  the  printmg  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  Report,  such  a  Provincial  Board  of  Educati<.n  h-, . 
been  created,  by  the  Common  School  Act  of  1856,  and  such  a  practice  has  been  aXpted  byh 
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in  this  I'rovinco.     So  fiir  im  I  have  boon  bI)1h  to  nacurtnin,  from  the  oxampluH  of 
enliuhtt-nud  (J  ^vornniuntH.  nnd  so  fur  as  I  can  JihIku  from  tho  nature  uf  the  chho,   I 


IJ    . 


i.:% 


M 


Objeoti  »nd 
Extent  of 
Oovernment 
ovenlght. 
and. 

3rd. 


Importance 
of  Dittriot 
Superin- 
tendenta  of 
Schools , 


Engliih  and 
Continental 
Examples. 


School  In- 
spectors in 
Holland. 


tliiiik  the  overH'^ht  of  tlio  (iovurnmunt  Hhould  lu<  <lirocttid  cliiully  to  the  following 
object!  ; 

(1).  To  Hou  that  tilt*  liOgislativo  grants  uru  faithfully  and  jiidiciouBly  expondud 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislatiiru  ;  that  the  conditionH  on  which  the 
itppropriationa  have  heuii  made,  aru  in  all  caHua  duly  fuUillod. 

(2).  To  Hi!«  that  iho  gonoral  princijiloH  of  the  Lnw,  iis  woll  nn  the  objocta  of  its 
appropriationa,  are,  in  no  inatanuo  contravonud. 

(3).  To  prepare  the  FlegulationH  which  relate  to  the  general  character  and 
management  af  the  Schools,  and  the  (pialiticatioiis  and  character  of  the  Teachers, 
— leaving  the  employment  of  them  to  the  people,  and  a  large  diacretion  as  to  modes 
of  teaching. 

(4).  To  provide  or  reconnnend  Booka,  from  the  Catalogue  of  which  Trustees,  or 
CommittecH,  may  be  «nai)led  to  select  suitable  ones  for  the  use  of  their  ScIiooIh. 

(5).  To  prepare  and  recommend  suitable  plans  of  School-houses,  and  their  Fur- 
niture and  A{)pendages,  as  one  of  the  most  important  subsidary  means  of  securing 
good  Schools, — a  subject  upon  whicii  it  is  intended  by  mo,  on  a  future  occasion,  to 
present  a  Special  Report. 

(0).  To  employ  every  constitutional  nieana  to  excite  a  spirit  of  intellectual 
activity  and  in(|uiry,  and  to  satisfy  it,  as  far  as  possible,  by  aidnig  in  the  establish- 
ment and  selection  of  School  Libraries,  and  other  means  of  diti'using  useful  know- 
ledge. 

(7).  Finally,  and  especially,  to  see  that  an  efficient  System  of  Inspection  is 
exercised  over  all  of  the  Schools.  This  involves  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
Teachers,— visiting  the  Schools,— discovering  errors,  and  suggesting  remedies,  as 
to  the  organization,  classification,  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  Schools, — giving 
counsel  and  instruction  as  to  their  management, — carefully  examining  the  pupils, — 
animating  Teachers,  Trustees  and  parents,  by  conversations,  addresses,  etcetera, 
whenever  practicable,  imparting  vigor,  by  every  available  means,  to  the  whole 
School  System.  VVhat  the  Government  is  to  the  System,  and  what  the  Teacher  is 
to  the  School,  the  local  Inspector,  or  Superintendent  of  Schools,  should  be  withi.i 
the  limits  of  his  District.* 

There  is  no  class  of  officers  in  the  whole  machinery  of  elementary  instruction 
on  whom  so  much  depends  for  its  efficient  and  successful  v/orking,  as  upon  the  local 
Superintendents  or  Inspectors.  The  proper  selection  of  this  class  of  persons  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  they  should  make  themselves  theoretically  and 
practically  acquainted  with  every  branch  taught  in  the  Schools,  and  the  best  modes 
of  teaching,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  subject  of  School  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment. Where  there  is  incompetency,  or  negligence,  here,  there  is  weakness  in  the 
rery  part,  where  strength  is  most  required.  I  think  this  part  of  the  System  of 
Public  Instruction  is,  as  yet,  by  no  means  appreciated  in  this  Province,  in  propor- 
tion t»  its  importance. 

The  Laws,  as  well  as  the  Normal  and  Elementary  Schools  of  Germany  and 
France,  would  be  of  comparatively  little  avail,  were  it  not  for  their  system  of  in- 
spection over  every  School,  and  over  every  department  of  instruction ;  nor  would 
the  Privy  Council  Committee  on  Education,  in  England,  or  the  National  Board  of 
Education,  in  Ireland,  succeed  as  they  do,  were  it  not  for  the  corps  of  able  and 
vigilant  Inspectors,  whom  they  employ  to  see  carried  into  eflect  in  every  National 
School  aided  by  public  grants,  the  principles  of  the  System,  and  the  lessons  given 
in  the  Normal  Schools. 

Holland  is  inferior  to  Prussia  in  its  system  of  Normal  Schools  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably superior  to  every  other  Country  in  the  world,  in  its  system  of  School  Inspec- 
tion.— With  some  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  in 
Holland  ;  they  accompanied  me  to  various  Schools  under  their  charge  ;  their 
entrance  into  the  Schools  was  welcomed  by  the  glowing  countenances  of  both 
Teachers  and  pupils,  who  seemed  to  regard  and  receive  them  as  friends,  from  whom 
they  expected  both  instruction  and  encouragement ;  nor  were  their  expectations 
disappointed,  so  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  ;  the   examinations  and 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  Report  was  printed,  the  Common  School  Law  of  1846, 
has  been  passed,  substantially  embracing  the  various  provisions  above  suggested.  Other 
School  laws,  with  the  same  object  have  passed,  especially  the  comprehensive  one  of  1850. 
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r;;^S;;;;rj;;lr:fXi:^:^.l^>rC' i  ^   intin..tei,ao.,uaintod  with 

the  whole  Hch<H,l.     The  i  ,m  ,Sc    aHrh^H ^      n.parted  an.mHt.on  «,kI  delight  to 

fron.  the   re-nnrk  of   ^'rue^N^^^t^S,  ''  ^''T;'^  ^^^^^ 

Primal  y  Iiisfruct  (»n    in  (l..lliiiwi    „..  i  »,  r.imo.   ^i,  i ,,  thief   CommiHgionor  o, 

-en  who  o..Khr  to  l.o^ou^^Vfo^tl:;  ttt?  hile^hluHl'V.*''"^^       =  ^""^  -«  ^^e 

after  such  systo.a  has  Z   1  r.  ud     int     Si      '  '',  •"'""'*''»';  ,"""•"  ""portant  than  •"c.  of  . 
can  ho  entertained  i  ^hirjwr.     f     /      '>P^>rHt.o,,  ;  an.l  little  hope  of  huccms  P.«-«P«';  "!«;«!• 

cardes,   in  thei^exi;;. 'nl^'r  nto'     .  ^^^ilfi  SLf St^'r'^^  VT  i"^  "'  J^'H'S^in. 
for  teachuiK  *-their  viHitatioim  of   HcIwk  1      ?h       ,"tten  Ln  7    « "l'  "    1  ""•'"•'*^"-''  t«ndeniH in 
defective  inodcH  of  teachinu   -their  ex.  ■^    ...  f         'Attention  to  School  Books  and  Upper 
effect,  and  to  excite  incmLiS^^^^^  n""''^  every  part   of  the  law  into -anada. 

of  the  young.  ""=»"^''^d  "'t«'eHt  in  the  ,,uhi.,.  n.ind,  in  hehalf  of  the  education 

and  -'i- ^::.t-;:.T'"HS  "----"^  ->  o^^hM....  Co.„perat.on 

people  then.Helves.     There  must  he    M«  ,  ?    ,        .  "*  '.''"  co-operation  of  the  of  the  people 

Laws,  hut  in  the  upi.licat  on        fh?^.n        ''""J*'''!"';!":  ""f,  <'>'Iy  in  the  enactment  of  neceMary.*^ 

building   of  a  Railroad    wL  e   tin    wo  V  .  .      the  d,g,^„,.-  of  a  Canal,  or  the 

foreigners.  The  «nbiSs  of  nonular  ..T  r  ''^  ^".  I'«''^'""'«^l  ''y  strangers  and 
an.l  necessary  agents  of  it  arrh^cVlerth^  the  younger  and  the  immediate 
latter  are  indiff^r.^^Vurit     ult^th^irS^  '^'  ^T''''  '  ''"'••  '^  ^^e 

ance,  notwithstanding  the  prov  i    ns  of  the  1    •  /l  Tfu  'V"  «''"*  "P '"  'Kno^- 

«overnn.ent.     One  of  the  C  stens  thin  "[',••  ""'^  ^''"  ^'^  exertions  of  the 

which  involves  the  interest  of  ever?  fa.Uv  Id  tS.'.  """"5  "'•?''  ''i'"^'-*  ^"^"^ 
-is  to  e.xr-ite  parents  and  cuardian^  h  7'  p  •"*"'"''  '^^^^'n'es  of  the  Country 
not  only  in  respect  to  ?l"e  tS  iTlnt  of  SVh  "V'"?"/";""*'  ""'^  «'•<='*'  ohligations. 
efficiency  of  those  SchS  ami  J  «?!?  i  ^."''''''  j'",^  ^>"  '^^  *"  t'^«  character  and 
and  thelfuture^rorfhirJeltd^^i^t^unt;^^^  ""'•"  "'^''^™"  ^"^  *^«  P^-"* 

-no?S  Tv^t^f'SlVnlT  h!  adttti^  f'fi  '  'f'^.  ^"  ^'^^  ''"-^■-'  «»-  »'  *»>« 
concerned  the  nrinciDla  wS ^f  ,il,  .     '*'*'•?/"'"«  ]'"'  >"  '>rder  to  imprt,M:s  upon  all  Prussian  Sys- 

of  children  at  sXof  t  re  ui  ed T;  Z  lai""f"  P  '"  '^'  c^n^Pulsory  atteLance  *«"  -  -««d 
of  Europe.     The  preVln'rp'es'i^on 'l  t  fuch^r^ri" tSti^v  " d*"^  '?'^^  SorratTeX ' 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  parents  and  the   iberf  Ips  nT  f. '^'^^'V?  y      t/'P"*'? ~  "^^  ««  child- 
18  the  principle  on  which  this  law  rfound«;i  ?    TK         ■     ^^®  ^u^'je^t.     But  what  ten  at  School, 
child  in  the  land  has  a  riX  to  1  -h  In    ^      V  ^^  P"nc.ple  is  this,  that  every  explained, 
and  useful  member  of  communLiha^  educat.on  as  will  tit  him  to  he  an  honeS 
him  with  such  an  educSn   the  StTtt  f-  K       !  T'f"*'  "'  ^"'''•d'an  cannot  provide 

<lo  so,  the  State  wmprScVtLch  Id  L^^^^  v,°  '"'""""^l  '^  "'«  P^''^"*^  ^^^  "<>* 

manity,  an.l  the  State  wninrollnf  ft    ^       '  "•"''^  a  parent's  cupidity  and  inhu- 

the  teL  can  be  a'p pf- Jto  sS^chatctrrrSn^    oT  fnt^^'  '^"'P''?"*'  <'^ 
savage,  an  idle  vagabond,  or  an  unprincipled  thief?  '*'  ""  uneducated 

relatlnlToW'ig'aufn.f'S'e  ^.f  JSl^^lo  'hTchl!  l''".""'  '^-.-'''^'^«"*  ^^^  «^"^''*-^ 
In  neglecting  to  educate,  he  wron's  his  child  '"V^'''''-' '"^  ?"'^'  '^"^'"'  *«  ^"'''^ty-  5"'^  °* 
vice,-toa  condition  lit  iralTove  tlm^  wSh  r       "'' J'^      */'  ignorance,  if  not  to  Parent. 

from  such  wrongs,  is  the  object  of  the^ru.ssian  sSl  W Thich  miuj^e^s'S  '^■'""^  '""' 

an  e;aZ^/::;:tr£:;;rk!iowi;;;i:/°?  ria,'r^"?r  t"  ^'^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

This  is  specially  imperfect   in ^1^0  ZrnrnrL  f         •  ''^^''  ui  the  branches  to  be  taught, 

required  is  smaU  Z^n  mint  an    X^^^  ^^ere  the  knowledge 

The  erroneous  notio.     Zt  ^UndTv  dnnl  7ln  .  '''"'•'""g  ^nds  ,ts  most  .lifficult  exercise, 

abandoned  :  an      n  "hos^em  /tric^^  whatever  he  knows,  is  r.nw  gener.allv 

solely  upon  examinations  fo  ec\  ril  comp  I'^t '  T^^^^^^^  "'''  ""*''"•'''  "'  •'^P-'""^ 
only  of  the  acquirements  of  the  Cand  Le  but  o  hi.lblS?, . '  ^^'^'"'^tion  ,s  made,  not 
Jieporton  EalcaHonin  Europe,  v'A     Ul^';:^^2l^^^^^ 
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attendance  of  every  child  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years,  at  some  School- 
public,  or  private,  as  the  parent  nitiy  prefer  ;  and,  if  the  parent  is  not  able  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  his  child,  the  Slate  provides  for  it.  The  law,  theiefore,  pro- 
tects the  w«ak  and  the  defenceless,  against  the  strong  and  the  selfish  ;  it  is  founded 
on  the  purest  morality  ami  the  noblest  patriotism  ;  and  although  1  do  not  advocate 
the  incorporation  of  it  into  a  Statute  in  this  country,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  parent  to  act  in  accoidance  with  this  spirit.  With  what  a  noble  lace  would 
Canada  be  peopled  forty  years  hence,  [1886]  if  every  child,  from  this  time  hence- 
forth, should  receive  eight  years  instruction  in  the  practical  aits  and  duties  of  life 
on  Christian  principles  ! 

But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Prussian  School  Law  on  this  subject  is 
an  appendage  of  dtspotism.— It  exists  in  the  democratic  Cantons  of  Republican 
Switzerland,  in  a  more  elevated  degree  than  it  does  in  Prussia.  A.  G.  Escher, 
Esqr.,  manufacturer  at  Zurich,  whose  testimony  has  been  quoted  in  a  former  part 
of  this  Report,  (page  144),  gives  the  following  evidence  on  this  point,  before  the 
Privy  Council  Committee  on  Education  in  Kngland.  In  answer  to  the  question. 
"  In  the  Free  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  is  the  education  national  and  compulsory  1" 
Mr.  Escher  says  :  "In  the  Protestant  Cantons  it  is  entirely  so.  No  child  can  be 
employed  in  any  manufactory  until  he  has  passed  through  the  Primary  Schools  ; 
and  he  is  further  under  the  obligation  of  attending  the  Secondary  Schools  until  his 
sixteenth,  or  seventeenth  year.  And  under  all  circumstances,  and  for  every 
employment,  it  is  oblif^atory  on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  Public  Schools 
until  they  are  absolved  from  the  oblit;ation,  by  an  examination  as  to  the  eflBciency 
or  sufficiency,  of  their  education."  In  these  Cantons  the  opinion  of  the  people  is, 
in  the  largest  sense,  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  so  enlightened,  and  so  strong,  is  that 
opinion,  that  it  enacts  laws,  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties,  securing  to  every 
child  such  an  education  as  is  suitable  to  his  intended  employment  in  life. 

The  same  elevated  public  opinion  exists  and  operates  in  the  free  States  of  Ger- 
many, Hs  well  as  in  despotic  Prussia.  On  this  point,  T  will  quote  the  testimony  of 
an  intelligent  American— late  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  at  present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Boston— a  man  who  has 
done  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  education  in  his  native  State,  and  to  whom  I 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer.     Mr.  Mann  says  : — 

"A  very  erroneous  idea  prevails  with  us.  that  this  enforcement  of  school  attend- 
ance is  the  prerogative  of  despotism  alone.  I  believe  it  is  generally  supposed  here, 
that  such  compulsion  is  not  merely  incompatible  with,  but  impossible  in,  a  free  and 
elective  government.  This  is  a  great  error.  With  the  exception  of  Austria,  (in- 
cluding Bohemia,)  and  Prussia,  almost  all  the  other  States  of  Germany  have  now 
constitutional  Governme  its.  Many  of  them  have  an  Upper  and  Lower  House  of 
Assembly,  like  our  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives.  Whoever  will  attend 
the  Parliament  of  Saxony,  for  instance,  will  witness  as  great  freedom  of  debate  as 
in  any  Country  in  the  world  ;  and  no  law  can  be  passed  but  by  a  majority  of  the 
Representatives,  chosen  by  the  people  themselves.  In  the  first  School  I  visited,  in 
Saxony,  a  lesson  was  given  '  On  Government ',  in  which  all  the  great  privileges 
secured  to  the  Saxon  people,  by  their  Constitution,  were  enumerated  ;  and  both 
Teacher  and  pupils  contrasted  their  present  free  condition  with  that  of  some  other 
Countries,  as  wel!  m  with  that  of  their  own  ancestors,  in  a  spirit  of  congratulation 
and  triumph.  The  elective  franchise  in  this,  and  in  several  of  the  other  States  of 
Germany,  is  more  generally  enjoyed,—  that  is,  the  restrictions  upon  it  are  less  than 
in  some  of  the  States  of  our  own  Union.  And  yet  in  Saxony,  years  after  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Constitution,  and  when  no  law  could  be  passed  without  the  assent  of 
the  people's  Representatives,  in  Parliament  assembled,  a  general  code  of  School 
laws  was  enacted,  rigorously  enforcing,  by  fines  and  penalties,  the  attendance  of 
children  at  School." 

5th.  Individual  Efforts. — There  is  so  much,  in  the  veiy  nature  of  education, 
that  is  voluntary,  both  in  its  pursuit  by  an  individual,  and  in  its  advancement  as  a 
system,  that,  without  efforts  beyond  those  which  should,  or  could,  be  enjoyed  by 
Statutes,  its  interests  can  be  advanced  to  but  a  very  limited  extent  in  any  conmiu- 
nity.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  tiiat  the  high  state  of  education  in  Germany  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  school  Jaws  and  the  exertions  of  the  Civil 
Authorities.  The  spontaneous  eflfbrts  of  individuals  and  associations  have  not,  to 
say  the  least,  beon  leas  uOiciunt  jigcnts  in  this  great  work,  than  the  interference  of 
the  State  ;  and  these  private  efforts  have,  on  several  occasions,  been  the  originators 
of  the  most  important  laws  and  measures  of  Government.  It  is  to  these  efforts  that 
Germany  owes  its  unrivalled  series  of  School  and  educational  Books— the  existence 
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and  wide  circulation  of  upwards  of  thirty  periodical  School  publications-and  the 
stated  conferences  of  School  inspectors  an.l  Teachers  in  all  the  German  States, 
ihe  intercourse  of  Teachers  and  Educators,  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  is  consUnt  and 
intimate— to  an  extent  that  can  be  scarcely  conceived  by  a  stranger.  Thus  the 
improvements  and  views  (,f  each  become  the  property  of  all-the  educational 
instructors  of  tliH  people  constitute  an  extensive  and  most  influential  fraternity,  and 
the  whole  public  mind  is  elevated  and  animated  to  a  standard  of  sentiment  and 
practice  comformable  to  a  high  state  of  national  civilization. 

Correspondiny;  efforts  in  this  Province  are  indispensable  to  the  realization  of 
any  patriotic  hopes  as  to  our  System  of  Public  Instruction.  The  efUciency  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  School  Law  is  wholly  depending  upon  voluntary  efforts. 
I  his  18  the  case  especially  m  respect  to  Visitors  of  Schools,  whose  la!  ours  are  autho- 
rized, without  any  provision  for  pecuniary  remunera-ion.  I  hero  assume  that  all 
Clergymen  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  will  be  authorized  to  act  as  Visitors  of 
Schools,*  but  pecuniary  remuneration  in  this  case  would  be  impracticable  and 
absurd  ;  pecuniary,  or  other,  penalties  for  neg  ect  of  duty,  eimally  so.  In  most 
instances  the  authority  to  act  in  this  capacity  would,  it  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
presumed,  be  regarded  .is  a  useful  and  appropriate  legal  privilege,  rather  than  as  an 
unwelcome  burden.  It  gives  a  legal  sanction  to  what  might  be  insisted  upon  as  a 
moral  and  patriotic  duty  ;  but  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  performed  mu.st  depend 
upon  individual  fitness  and  generous  co-operati(m.  Such  a  co-operation- universal 
and  hearty— would  be  productive  of  innumerable  benefits  to  the  rising  youth  of  the 
land  and  the  interests  of  education  generally.  Popular  education  on  sound  princi- 
ples is  the  handmaid  of  religion  and  the  best  safeguard  of  public  order  ;  the  recog- 
nized Teachers  of  the  one,  an  I  the  authorized  guardians  of  the  other,  are  the  natural 
assistants  in  a  work  involving  the  best  interests  of  both.  Of  course  the  Gov.  rn- 
ment  would  not  permit,  n.,r  public  opinion  tolerate, -nor  can  I  imagine  any  indi- 
vidual taste  so  perverted  as  to  attempt  it, -that  the  Common  School  should  be 
made  the  occasion,  or  place,  of  sectarian  proselytism  ;  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  of 
a  more  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  elementHry  Education  that  the  frequent 
visits  to  the  Schools  of  the  various  Clergy  and  Magistrates  of  the  land,  and  the  cor- 
responding exercisa  of  ther  influence  in  other  respects  in  favour  of  public  instiuc- 
tion.  Such  visits  would  prompt  and  encourage  the  Teachers— would  gratify  and 
animate  the  pupils-would  tend  to  impress  aid  excite  additional  interest  among 
parents-would  afford  the  opportunity  of  making  useful  observations  and  sug^es 
tions-would  give  birth  to  useful  lessons  and  exertions  from  the  pulpit  and  bench 
—would  be  an  additional  guarantee  that  the  Schools  of  the  Country  should  be  in 
harmony  with  its  comm.n  religious  spirit- would  doubtless  suggest  and  be  promo- 
tive of  many  valuable  hints  and  exertions  in  a  work  common  to  every  form  of 
religion,  and  every  variety  of  interest. 

Another  important  agency  in  the  advancement  of  elementary  Education— the 
existence  as  well  as  usefulness  of  which  depends  upon  voluntary  exertions, -are  the 
Meetings,  or  Conference^,  of  Teachers  and  other  lo.al  adu.inistrators  of  the  School 
Law— especially  School  Superintendents  Jind  Visitors.  Such  Conferences  are  held 
in  France,  by  a  special  order  of  the  Royal  Council,  which  points  out  ^he  members, 
the  subjects,  the  modes  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  objects  of  them.  They  have 
already  been  productive  of  the  happiest  results  in  that  country,  although  the  regu- 
lar establishment  of  them  did  not  take  place  until  February 'lOth,  18;i7  In  Ger- 
many, they  constitute  a  prominent  feature  and  means  of  both  educational  develop- 
ment and  improvement.  I  he  first  scholars  and  educators  in  Germany  attend  thein  • 
any  thing  new  in  the  history  of  Education  is  warranted,~disc(.veries,  or  improve- 
ments, or  suggestions,  as  to  methods  of  teach iny  are  stated  and  discussed  ;  addresses 
by  persons  previously  appointed  are  delivered;  and  all  matters  relating  to  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  people  are  proposed  and  considered.  SonTe  of  the 
hnest  educational  discourses  which  have  ever  been  published,  were  first  delivered 
at  these  Conferences.  Sucli  Conferences  are  n(jw  common  in  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New-York^  and  are  attended  with  the  liHppiest  effects.  In  Prussia,  as 
well  as  in  France,  the  Govommeut  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  these  Con- 
terences_  and  sedulously  encourages  them ;  and  the  holding  of  such  meetings  in  the 
several  Districts  of  this  Province  under  proi  er  regulations,  would,  I  am  confident, 
contribute  largely  to  the  improvement  of  Teachers,  and  to  excite  in  the  public  mind 
an  luoreased  interest  m  the  educati.m  of  the  young.     To  Teachers,  such  associations 

cso^^i^v-^'^f^^  """'J  Magistrates,  together  with  District  Councillors,  are  now  Comm"^i 
bchool  Visitors,  under  the  School  Law  of  1846. 
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wouM  be  invaluable,  and,  through  them,  to  the  public  at  large.  On  this  point  the 
following  remarks  of  the  Prize  Essay  of  the  London  Central  Education  Society,  are 
worthy  of  grave  consideration— especially  in  a  Country,  where  the  Teachers  have 
not  received  a  Normal  School  training.     Mr.  Lalor  says : 

*'  The  principle  of  association  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  science  of  Educa- 
tion. Conferences  of  Teachers  might  be  easily  prevented  from  degenerating  into 
Debating  Clubs,  or  Convivial  Meetings.  Induced  to  come  together  at  proper  inter- 
vals, and  under  judicious  arrangements,  the  association  would  furnish  the  strongest 
incentives  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Teachers.  The  sympathies  of  a  common  pur- 
suit, the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  communication  of  new  discoveries,  could  not  fail 
to  make  the  meeting  delightful.  At  present,  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  im- 
portant kinds,  acquired  by  long  lives  spent  in  teaching,  goes  out  of  the  world  with 
Its  possessors ;  there  being  no  easy  mode  of  communicating  it  to  others ;  or,  (what 
is,  perhaps,  more  important,)  no  means  of  giving  it  that  degree  of  development 
which  would  show  its  value.  Conferences  of  Teachers  would  suffer  no  man's  experi- 
ence to  be  lost.  Every  hint  would  be  taken  up  and  followed  out  by  investigaticm 
The  resources  of  each  would  be  drawn  out;  and  men  would  learn  the  command  of 
their  powers,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  their  position  in  society.  The  most 
accomplished  minds  would  give  a  tone  to  the  others;  roughness  and  peculiarities  of 
manners  would  be  rubbed  off,  and  eacli  would  feel  that  he  was  not  solitary  and 
unconnected,  but  a  member  of  an  important  body.  His  self  respect  would  thus  be 
increased,  and  with  it  the  estimation  of  others  for  him.  When  men  of  common 
interests  meet  together,  the  topics  which  concern  them  most  nearly  must  engage  a 
share  of  their  att.  ntion.  If  there  be  any  grievance  it  will  assume  a  distinct  shape 
by  discussion,  and  be  put  in  the  way  of  redress;  if  any  improvement  of  condition 
be  practicable,  their  joint  consideration  will  be  most  likely  to  effect  it.  All  this, 
tending  to  make  them  feel  their  own  riahts  and  strength,  must  also  ensure  greater 
consideration  from  society.  The  sagacity  of  the  Prussian  Government,  so  strikinaly 
displayed  in  its  organization  of  public  education,  makes  the  utmost  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  association.  The  Conferences  of  Schoolmasters,  without  coercive  interfer- 
ence,     .     .     .     are  promoted  and  encouraged  by  every  means  in  its  power. " 

To  detail  the  individual  efforts  which  tend  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  public 
instruction,  in  connexion  with  measures  expressly  required  by  law,  would  be  foreign 
to  the  objects  which  I  have  in  view,  and  would  exceed  my  prescribed  limits.  There 
IS,  however,  one  more  of  so  general  and  vitally  important  a  character,  that  I  cannot 
omit  mentioning  it.  I  mean  the  establishment  of  Circulating  Libraries  in  the 
various  Districts,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  School  Sections.  To  the  attainment 
of  this  object,  local  and  voluntary  co-operation  is  indispensable.  Government  may 
perhaps  contribute ;  it  may  assist  by  suggesting  regulations,  and  recommending  lists 
of  books  from  which  suitable  selections  can  bo  made ;  but  the  rest  remains  for  indi- 
vidual and  local  efforts  to  accomplish.*  And  the  advantages  of  the  School  can  be 
but  very  partially  enjoyed,  unless  th^-y  are  continued  and  extended  by  means  of 
Books.  As  the  School  is  the  pupil's  first  teacher,  so  Books  are  his  second ;  in  the 
former  he  acquires  the  elements  of  knowledge,  in  the  latter  he  acquires  knowledge 
Itself  ;  in  the  former  he  converses  with  the  School-master,— in  the  latter  he  holds 
intercourse  with  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of  all  ages,  and  countries  and  pro- 
fessions, on  all  subjects,  and  in  every  variety  of  style.  The  School  creates  the  taste 
and  the  want,  which  books  alone  can  satisfy.  In  conversing  with  the  wise,  the 
learned,  and  the  good,  the  mind  cannot  be  unhappy,  nor  will  it  become  vitiated; 
its  views  will  be  expanded ;  its  standard  of  manners  and  men  and  things  will  be 
elevated ;  its  feelings  will  be  refined ;  its  exertions  will  be  prompted ;  its  practical 
knowledce  will  be  matured,  and  its  intellectual  wealth  and  power  will  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied.  But  in  any  community,  few  persons  can  be  expected  to  possess 
the  means  necessary  to  procure  anything  like  a  great  variety  of  Books;  in  a  new 
and  rural  community,  perhacs  none.  One  Library  for  the  whole  of  such  commu- 
nity is  the  best  substitute.  Each  one  thus  acquires  the  fruits  of  the  united  contri- 
butions of  all ;  and  the  Teacher  and  the  poor  man  with  his  family  participate  in  the 
common  advantage. 


In  1850,  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  granted  the  sum  of  Twelve  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Durpose  of  providing  School  Libraries  in  the  Province;  and.  in  1855.  it  irranted  the  further  sum  of 
i-ou'teeu  lliousaiiu  dollars  a  year  for  a  like  purpose.  In  the  same  year  the  Legislature  granted  an 
annual  sum  of  Ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Schools  with  Maps  and 
Apparatus  One  hundred  per  cent,  was  also  allowed  on  local  remittances  from  Schools  ;  and  Books, 
Maps  and  Apparatus,  to  the  value  of  the  sums,  thus  augmented,  were  sent  from  the  Educational 
Depository  to  the  School  Trustees  concerned. 
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May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  accomplish  the  first  part  of  the  task  assianfld  n.«  ^      , 
%}:ZtT'r''''7''^r  ExceHencys  dis'th^guished  Predecessor,' i^rJe^^er  to  a^^ 
efficient  System  of  Elementary  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  by  attempting  to 
delineate  its  leading  features  in  the  principal  subjects  which  it  ;mbraces,  E  iLs? 
material  parts  of  the  machinery  it  requires.     I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  defective- 
ness of  this  primary  attempt  on  a  subject  so  varied  and  complex.     Several  imnort- 
!h  nSf.fSr"^  details  I  have  left  unnoticed,  either  because  they  are  not 
adapted  to  this  Province,  or  because  they  can  be  introduced  and  discussed  to  greater 
a  Wage  m  an  ordinary  Annual  Report;  and  most  of  the  topics  whichYhave 
introduced  have  been  merely  explained,  without  being  professed!?  discussed.     M? 
object  has  been  to  describe  the  outlines-leaving  the  filling  up  to  time  and  future  We  have  valu- 
occasions      The  comple  ion  of  the  structure  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ky  ""^B'i'iJes. 
the  foundation  and  furnish  the  plan,  must  be  the  work  of  years-perhaps  of  an  aie    ?°"r"  '»^- 
It  IS.  however,  a  ground  of  encouragement  and  confidence!  that  w^e  Z  not  lefJ^to  P  oS 
rude  conjectures,  or  untried  theories,  in  this  work.     For  the  prosecution  of  every 
part  of  It.  even  to  the  Child's  First  Book,   the  most  trifling  article  of  furniture   the 
minutest  detail  of  School  order  and  School  teaching,  we  h!ve  the  bright"      Hght  of 
learning  and  experience;  and  we  cannot  fail  of  the  completest  success,  if  every 
SS?""'  -u      u"^^^'  tf  E«.«  e«>*«ti?'  and  Inspector,  and  Trustee,  and  Parent  in 
the  land   will  cultivate  the  spirit  and  imitate  the  example  of  the  Prussian  School 
Counsellor  Dinter,  who  commenced  forty  years  prodigous  labours,  self-denials,  and 
chanties,  with  the  engagement:     "  I  promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every 
Prussian  peasant  child  as  a  bein?  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God    if  I  did 
not  provide  him  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  provide."     All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  to  Your  Excellency  by 

COBOUBG,  March  26th,  1846.  ^'^^^^'^  ^^'•''^^• 

HORACE  MANN'S  SEVENTH  REPORT  ON  SCHOOLS   IN  EUROPE,    1844. 

In  the  preceding  Report  by  Doctor  Ryerson.  on  a  "  System  of  Public  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  he  has  verified  and  confirmed  his 
statements  and  observations,  in  regard  to  Schools  in  Europe,  by  frequent  reference 
to,  and  quotations  from,  the  "  Seventh  Annual  Report  (of  1844)  on  Education  in 
Europe"  by  the  Honourable  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education. 

In  order  to  give  some  general  idea  of  this  notable  Report,  I  have  carefully 
gone  over  it,  and  also  the  elaborate  criticism  on  it  by  thirty-one  Members  of  the 
"  Association  of  Masters  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,"  also  published  in  1844. 

The  chief  objection  of  these  Masters  to  Mr.  Mann's  Report  on  European 
Schools  is  that,  in  his  comparison  of  the  Boston,  and  other  American,  Schools 
with  the  European  Schools,  he  is  often  unduly  influenced,  as  they  maintain,  in 
his  estimate  of  the  diflerence  between  them,  in  modes  of  teaching  and  discipline 

The  natural  reply  to  such  objections,  on  the  part  of  i,he  Boston  Teachers, 
would  be,  that  Mr.  Mann  was,  at  all  events,  theoretically  familiar*  with  most  of 
the  American  Schools,  and  that,  with  such  knowledge  of  them  as  he  possessed,  he 
saw  for  himself  all  kinds  of  European  Schools,  before  instituting  any  comparison 
between  the  two  kinds  of  Schools.     As  to  Mr.  Mann's  qualification  for  h'm  educa- 

I  use  this  expression,  for  the  Boston  Masters  urge,  that  "It  is  not  known  that  Mr.  Mann  h^ 
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tional  mission  to  Europe,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  undertake  it, 
they  ma}^  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  in  the  preliminary  part  of 
his  "  Seventh  Report": — 

"I  have  visited  Schools  in  most  of  the  Free  States  of  the  Union  ;  have  mads  myself 
acquainted  with  the  different  Laws  relative  to  Public  Instructicm,  which  have  been  enacted  by 
the  different  Legislatures  of  our  Country  ;  have  attended  great  number  of  Educational  Meetings, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  have  read  whatever  has  been  written,  whether  at  home,  or  abroad,  by 
persons  qualified  to  instruct  mankind  un  this  momentous  subject,  still,  I  have  been  oppressed 
with  a  painful  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  expound  the  merits  of  this  great  theme,  in  all 
their  majjnitude  and  variety,  and  have  turned  my  eyes,  again  and  again,  to  some  new  quarter  of 
the  horizon,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  greeted  by  a  brighter  beam  of  light. 

•'  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  the  celebrity  of  institutions  in  foreign 
Countries  should  attract  my  attention  ;  and  that  I  should  feel  an  intense  des-re  of  knowing 
whether,   in  any  respect,  those  institutions   were  superior  to  our  own  ;  and,  if  anything  were 
foundin  them  worthy  of  adoption,  of  trans  erring  it  for  our  improvement.    Accordingly" 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  State  Board  of  Education     ..."  on  the  first  of  May 
(1844),  I  embarked  for  Europe."     .     . 

"  In  my  travels,  I  visited  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  thence  ...  to  Hamburgh 
.  .  .  Magdeburgh,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Halle  and  Weissenfels,  (Prussia),  Leipsic  and  Dresden 
.  .  .  (Saxony) ;  thence  to  Erfurt,  Weimer,  Eisenach  .  .  .  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
thence  to  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Nassau,  Hesso,  Darmstadt  and  Baden  ...  the  Bhenish 
Provinces    ...     to  Holland,  Belgium  and  France." 

"  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  I  have  seen  many  things  to  deplore,  and  many  things  to  admire. 
I  have  visited  Countries,  where  there  is  no  National  System  of  Education  at  all,  and  Countries 
where  the  minutest  details  of  the  Schools  are  regulated  by  law.  I  have  seen  Schools  in  which 
each  word  and  process,  in  many  lessons,  was  almost  overloaded  with  explanaiions  and  comment- 
ary ;  and  many  School.!,  in  which   four,  or  five,  hundred  children  were  obliged  to  commit  to 

memory,  m  the  Latin  Language,  the  entire  Book  of  Psalms,   and  other  parts  of  the  Bible, 

neither  Teachers^  nor  children  undors.anding  a  word  of  the  language  ! 

"  I  have  seen  Countries,  in  whose  Schools  all  forms  of  corporal  punishment  were  used, 
without  stint,  or  measure  ;  and  I  have  visited  one  Nation,  [Holland,]  in  whose  excellent  and  well 
ordered  Schools,  scarcely  a  blow  had  been  struck  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"On  ri'liectior,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  strange  if,  from  all  this  variety  of 
System,  and  of  no  S;jiNtem,— of  sound  instruction,  and  of  babbling,  of  the  dicipline  of  violence, 
and  of  moral  means,  ir.any  beneiicial  hints,  for  our  warning  or  our  imitation,  could  not  be 
derived  ;  and,  as  tbe  su'tject  comea  clearly  within  the  purview  of  my  duty,  'to  collect  and  diffuse 
information  respecting  Schools,'*  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Board  the  results  of  mv  observa- 
tions. 


.13 


General  Observations  of  Mr.  Mann  on  Schools  in  Europe. 

I  select  a  few  of  the  sailent  points  in  these  "  observations,"  not  referred  to 
by  Doctor  Ryerson  in  his  elaborate  Report.  Speaking  of  Prussia,— some  features 
of  whose  Schooi  System,  as  commended  by  Doctor  Ryerson,  (see  page  157)  was 
strongly  assailed.  ^ 

in  Upper  Canada,  when  his  Report  was  published,  Mr.  Mann  says  :  — 

"  Among  the  Nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  has  long  enjoyed  the  most  distinguished  reputation 
for  the  excellency  of  its  Sihools.  In  Reviews,  in  Speeches,  in  Tracts,  and,  even  in  graver, 
works,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Education,  its  Schools  have  been  exhibited  as  models  for  the 
imitation  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.     .     . 

'  •  I  saw  as  fair  a  proportion  of  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  Schools,  as  one  could  see  of  the 
Schools  in  Massachusetts,  who  should  visit  Boston,  Newburj^port,  Lexington,  New  Bedford, 
Worcester,  Northampton  and  Springfield.     .     . 

"  Actual  observation  alone  can  give  anything  aiinroachitig  to  the  true  ideii.  I  do  not 
exaggerate,  when  I  say,  that  the  most  active  and  lively' Schools  Ihwe  seen  in  the  United  States 
must  be  regarded  ahnost  as  dormitories,  if  compared  with  the  fervid  life  of  the  Scotch  Schools.    .     . 
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JliL?'"'^-"'^  "^'^^Ik  ''°""*^'  *°  ^*^  ^^.^^  "'^^'^  ''^'•''  «i^  t""««  '^^  m«ny  questions  put  and 
own  Counlry."'  '"  "^""^  '^"'^        ^  "^'  "'  ^  ^'''  ^^"""^  ^  "*  ^""^  given  in  any  School  in  our 

I'  Nor  is  this  all.     The  Teacher  does  not  stand  immovably  fixed  to  one  Hpot    .     .  nor 

Z^Ja^  ««  fV^n.    k  r1^"^'''  mere  blocks,  resting  motionless  in'cheir  seats,  or  lolling  from  side 
to  side,  as  though  life  wore  deserting  them.     .     .  •  s 

cMJdZf.VHlZ^l''^^°  the  recitation  of  one  pupil,  a  Teacher's  mind  would  constantly  be 
n«   hlvf.  L  I    ^  -^  ^^^  '*'^^'^'  and  conduct  of  others.     For  this,  very  few  Teachers  amongst 

of  ,.ur  Scinnir'*"'"'*'  ?*^'"'^^  ''  ^u^  ^'T'A^  ^^'«"«^«  "^"^  "'«  -i'^^^der  that  reign  in  so  many 
of  our  Schools,— except  in  cases  where  the  debasing  motive  was  fear  "... 

It  was  but  natural  and  right  that,  with  so  keen  and  experienced  an  Educa- 
tionist, who  Jiad  but  lately,— just  tlie  year  before,— ^one  over  the  same  field, 
Doctor  Ryerson  should  "  compare  notes  with  Mr.  Mann,"  and  fortify  his  opinions' 
and  conclusions  by  quoting,  as  he  has  largely  done,  in  the  preceding  Report, 
those  of  the  Honourable  Horace  Mann,  (in  his  "Seventh  Report",  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  Chief  Superintendent),  on  the  Schools  of  England  and  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Mann's  Report,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  reprinted  in  England 
at  the  time,  and  deservedly  attained  the  rank  of  an  Educational  authority. 

Dr.  Ryerson  acknowledged  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Mann  in  the  following  Letter, 
dnted  the  23rd  of  December,  1846  :— 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  valuable  School  Report,— your  "  Seventh  "—which 
you  were  so  good  as  to  send  to  me,  and  for  which  I  must  cordially  thank  you. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  to  you,  herewith,  my  own  "Report  on  a  System  of  Public 
SlTo^s  o7up"pt Sn"^^^^  ""PP"  ^'"'^^''     "^^  '"''''''  °^^«^'  P-^I^'^^'  ^-^^^^'"8  ^«  *h^  <^«™™- 

on  F^rnnl'n  ^^T^'^^'  ^°"i  '"^  f'T'^r  ^"^  ^""''^^^^  ^  ''^'''^  """"'^^^  "^y^^^^  "^  y^^f  observations 
on  European  hchoo  s,  and  how  fully  I  concur  with  you  in  opinion,  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Government  authorized  methods  of  teaching. 

SohnL'^n^T^r^  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  further  Reports  and  Documents  on  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  I  Phall,  at  the  same  time,  feel  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  any 
Rei.ort8,  or  other  Papers  on  Education,  in  your  State,  which  may  be  at  your  disposal. 

T,.ur.i«n,^     O'i^A       C  T\  1  -.cr.  EgERTON     RyER.SON. 

l<»KONTO,  23rd  of  December,  1846. 


THE    HONOURABLE    HORACE   MANN,    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

1796-1859. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  State  House  in  Boston  will  have  noticed  on  the 
eminence  rising  up  from  the  Street,  a  fine  bronze  Statue,  which  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  has  erected  to  the  memory  of  Horace  Mann,  and  to  commemorate 
the  great  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  native  State,  in  the  matter  of 
Education. 

Horace  Mann  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  in  May,  1796,  and  died  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  in  September,  1859,  aged  63  years.  He  was  educated  at  Brown 
University,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  the  Bar,  and  practiced  in  Massachusetts, 
until,  in  1837,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
that  State.     He  was  Senator  in  Congress  for  Massachusetts,  from  1836,— when 
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he  succeeded  John  Quincy  Adams,— until  1848.  In  1949,  he  retired  from  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  and  devoted  his  time  largely  to  public 
lecturing  on  various  topics. 

In  1853,  he  became  President  of  the  Antioch  College,  Ohio.  The  Reports 
which  he  published,  as  Secretary  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  were  twelve 
in  all, — 1837-1849.  These  Reports  were  regarded  as  inost  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Educational  literature  of  the  United  States. 

"  PRUSSIAN  DESPOTISM,"  AND  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  and  the  beginning  of  1847,  when  a 
revised  and  popular  edition  was  published  of  the  "  Report  on  a  System  of  Public 
Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  an  agitation  was  commenced  in  the  Province  against  what  was 
declared  to  be  the  "Prussian  Despotism"  features  of  the  proposed  School  System 
of  Upper  Canada.  It  was  based  upon  the  commendation  which  Doctor  Ryerson, 
in  common  with  the  Honourable  Horace  Mann,  had  given  to  the  comprehensive, 
and  somewhat  elaborate,  System  of  Education  then  in  operation  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia. 

There  were  indications,  in  discussions,  to  which  this  agitation  gave  rise,  that, 
although  this  was  the  first  well  developed  and  persistent  movement  in  opposition 
to  the  projected  scheme  of  Popular  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  it  would,  (as 
events  proved)  by  no  means  be  the  last.  This  Doctor  Ryerson,  as  an  experienced 
controversationalist  at  once  perceived.  He,  therefore,  prepared  a  reply  to  the 
double  attack,  on  the  "  Prussian  Despotism "  which  appeared  in  the  British 
Colonist  and  The  Banner  newspapers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail,  but  I  shall  give,  in  order,  the  substance 
of  the  two  replies  which  the  Chief  Superintendent  prepared  on  the  subject.  The 
first  reply  was  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  Colonist.  The  chief 
points  of  which  were  as  follows  : — 

1.     Reply  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  Colonist  Newspeper,  Toronto. 

>>  Tj  ^"  ^^^  British  Colonist  of  this  day,  (19th  January,  1847),)  I  observe  in  your  Editorial  on 
"Prussian  Schools,"  several  kind  defensive  references  to  myself;  .  .  .  but  one  part  of 
your  statement  conveying  rather  an  erroneous  impression,  I  beg  permission  to  explain  the 
circumstances  to  which  it  refers. 

Your  remarks  convey  the  impression  that  the  late  lamented  Governor-General,  Lord  Met- 
calfe, officially  deputed  me  to  visit  Germany  and  other  Countrit  s  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
Educational  inquiry  and  observation.     .     .     . 

I  did  not  visit  Europe  ih  any  official  capacity.  1  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  and, 
afterwards,  an  extension  of  it  for  three  months  longer,— upon  the  condition  and  assurance  that 
I  would  provide  for  the  discharge  of  my  duties  during  my  absence,  and  make  my  tour  without 
any  charge,  or  expense,  upon  the  Public  Funds,  and  present  the  resultfe  of  my  observation  in  a 
Report,  on  my  return  to  Canada. 

With  respect  to  that  Report,  permit  me  to  remark  that  it  dues  not  profess  to  bean  "his- 
torical "  one.  I  have  alluded  to  foreign  authorities  and  systems,  in  illustration  of  my  views 
and  recommendations  in  regard  to  Upper  Canada,— Intending,  should  leisure  permit,  and  occa- 
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i'^lZ'^f^^'i''^^-''^  **"  historical  view  of  the  EducHtionnl  systeins  of  such  countries  as  Holland. 
France!  ^*-'^8'u'n,  which  are  extremely  interesting,  but  very  little  known,  especially  that  of 

,.nnn^l!fIL""f h'""**]"'^  S*'  '"""^  provincial  Editors  and  others  have  been  pleased  to  confer 

miself  Theory  of  Education."     ...     I  have  not  noticed  these  references  in  regard  to 

^.^  \'     ■     •    ^"'  I  may  here  state ,  hs  you  have  already  instanced,  that  I  am  not  the  Author 

Theory  of  Educaio*;''"'  ""'  ''^Tr'  "^  '\'  ''''^^'  "''''^'^  ''^''''^  *°  ""  *'  ^^e  Gerln' 
r«marW?fS?K  •  '  '  "T'^^^^  "'  ^owever,  one  point  on  which  I  desire  to  offer  a 
anTfVJ  i  ?  y  c^n"  <=«""««*'«"..  whatever,  between  "  the  German  Theory  of  Education," 
and  the  Rationalism  of  German  Neologists.     There  is  only  one  theory  of  German  Education  but 

?nrrn\'L«:i';    ^''^"''''^.^'™T^'^'°'«8y'     •     •     •     -both  theories  represented  in  Works  of 
Z  ktter  suhrS  T?h""T  '?T'- "  /o  •.    •     '^'  ?""-«  ^"'5^*  ^^Sh'  of  spiritual  Christianity 
lation  £«lf      TKoh  H  '\«.  ^^"^t  ^'^^T  ^j  Redemption,  and  destructive  of  the  Christian  Reve! 
i»  Zf  nf  /{.    n  M  *'^  ?^^'T  °*  Education,  in  connexion  with  such  a  system  of  Theology, 

FH  ...H  n  •  ^""^"  Neologists  ^e  greater  the  evil  to  any  people ;  but  the  German  system^of 
Thnln.r^n^  Connexion  with  such  'ihoology  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Works  of  John,  Hengsturberg 
Jf  thk  Voif  '^  ^  ^''"''''^      unspeakable  blessedness  to  Germany.     See  pages  156,  157 

r.r.^'^^'  ""Vu""  0P'"'"»»,'*".d  intentions,  in  regard  to  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper 
SKndS,?niSn?T''^  in  my  Report  on  that  subject,  in  my  Circulars  to  District  Colm- 
nrlttnf-  ^  ^  ^  "*''  ^""^  ?J^^  ''^'=^"*^y  P""^«*l  ^«"»«  and  Regulations  for  the  better 
SThln fl^  and  Government  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  In  the  6th  Section  of  the 
A.f  of  i&  ,u  v""-  ^''™!  *""?•  I^^^ulations  ;  and,  in  the  Slst  Section  of  the  Common  School 
^?nfv,f  fv:  ^'^ygr' 'Tn  "''*';•"  °  r"5'  '"  ^''^"'^^^^  is  placed  under  the  absolnte  sover- 
eignty of  their  Parents  and  Guardians.*    These  facts  are  my  reply  to  those  who  declaim  about 

Uppt"ca"nar  ^        ''  '^''"^  ""^  ^''"''"  '^^'"'"^^  "'  Prussian  Despotism  into  the  Schools  of 

2.     Reply  to  the  Editoe  of  The   Banner  Newspaper,  Toronto. 

.     .     .     In  your  report  of  a  Lecture,  which  I  delivered  on  the  7th  of  December.  1847   vou 
represent  me  as  ascribing  to  the  Prussian  System  of  Schools  what  I  expressly  and  distinctly   in 

SuSSsraS/^v'  ^r'T  ''  ^'''^""^^  in  democratic  Swit.erLd,  a'^ad  which  does'^not 
exist  in  Prussia  at  all.     You  also  have  represented  me.  as  desiring  to  introduce  into  this  Pro- 

TA'dfoi  ^".f  •'  rl^  "°*  be  introduced  here,)  what  I  stated  in  the  most  dis?inc?terms  I  dfd 

S     f7if*^*^^'"'?'^"°^^."??^'"*"^^PP«''^*n*''^-     What  I  said  on  this  subject    .     .     .    and 

te^JV'^7- ""T  'tt''^'"^ '"T'"^'^'  "^^y^^  f°""d  in  my  printed  Report  on  a  Sptem  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  in  a  paragraph  on  the  'basis  of  the  Prussian  System,  in 
regard  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  Children  at  School,  explained."     .     .     .     t 

Charac-er  of  Doctor  Ryekson's  Rf.port  as  Viewed  by  a  Practical  Local 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

This  Report  on  a  "  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canada"  was  distributed  to  public  men  and  others  in  the  Province.  On  its 
receipt  by  Mr.  (now  His  Honour  Judge,)  William  Elliot,  then  the  Local  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  the  Town  of  London,  Mr.  Elliot  wrote  the  following  Letter 
to  Doctor  Ryerson,  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  Report  and  giving  Lhe  result  of 
his  own  experience  as  to  what  was  ti)e  prevalent  state  of  educational  feeling  in 
the  Western  District.  What  Mr.  Elliot  says  was  a  correct  index  of  the  popular 
views  on  Education  in  other  parts  of  the  Province. 


hia- 


•  These  Documents  will  be  found  on  pages  67,  139-211  of  this  Volume  ;  also  po.^it. 

this  vllumr'"'  °^  ^°*'*'""  ^y^'^'""'^  ^^P°'"'^'  (*°  ^bich  he  refers,)  will  be  found  on  pages  207,  8  of 

l«ai  JntL^n^iT"^^  of  Conipnlsory  attendance  of  children  at  School  was  not  embodied  in  the  School 
%islation  of  Upper  Canada,  (Ontario,)  until  1871.  The  provisions  of  the  School  Law  on  that  SuS 
ITl^  h!"'^^^  fu^  further  extended  in  1885.  The  limit  o'f  this  compulsion,  in  regard  to  children  doe. 
not  go  beyond  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  begins  at  the  age  of  seven  yeiirs  ^-nuaren,  aoea 
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I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your  Report  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  on 
ft  ^system  of  I  opular  Education. -I  have  perused  that  Report  witli  n.ucli  interest  and  pleasure. 

■  u?  u'^'u  ""*^  f®®l"  ^J**i'="l*^  ^  conceive  a  state  of  society  wliere  such  a  system  as  you  advise 
mi^h(;  be  brought  into  successful  operation  without  much  trouble-since  the  advantages  held 
out  are  so  obvious -But  against  prejudice  and  ignorance,  such  as  we  shall  have  to  encounter, 
there  will  be  much  struRgling  and  uphill  work  ;  and,  as  you  very  properly  observe,  an  age  may 
pass  away  before  all  the  advantages  now  in  prospective  are  realized.  But  the  end  is  worth  the 
Struggle. 

There  certainly  seems  greater  facility  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desirable  object  in  a 
country  like  1  russia,  than  we  can  hope  for  here  ;— for  there,  uniformity  of  system  and  reau- 
larity  of  attendance,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  can  bo  compelled,  in  consornance  with  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country  ;— but,  in  Canada,  the  mass  of  the  populati  -  are  far  from 
being  ahve  t)  the  advantages  of  educating  the  children,  and  the  slightest  attemp  .,n  the  part  of 
tne  Liegislature  to  introduce  compulsion  is  regarded  as  an  infringement  upon  individual  riclit 
and  liberty,  which  is  not  to  be  endured.*  Even  the  30th  Section  of  the  new  School  Act,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  foreign  School  Books,  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Upper  Canada 
Koard  of  ±.ducation  .s  deemed  arbitrary  by  many  ;  and,  I  liave  reason  to  believe  that  senti- 
ments to  that  effect  will  be  expressed  by  a  few  Members  of  the  London  District  Council  at  their 
next  sitting.     However,  I  believe  they  are  but  few  in  number. 

I  have  some  time  ago  expressed  my  opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  would  only  observe  that 
there  are  some  foreign  Books  in  use  among  the  Schools  in  this  (London)  District,  which  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  because  British,  or  Provincial.  Works  of  the  same  kind  were  not  to  be 
had  at  anything  like  the  same  price,  as  for  instance  Olney's  and  Mitchell's  American  Atlases  ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  preclude  the  use  of  these  books  abruptly.  Kirkham's 
ilinghsh  (grammar  is  also  extensively  used  in  this  District. 

e  u-I  '^*!?  *"?^®"  \^^^  ^^^^  "^  P**'"^  '°  '^^^'^  *'^®  Reading  Books  publisliod  by  the  Irish  Board 
ot  Education  introduced  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  fast  superseding  the  Enn- 
kah  Eeaders,  whuh  was  universally  in  use,  and  which  was  extremely  ill  adapteU  i^r  interroga- 
tion m  nine  schools  out  of  ten  in  this  District.  -i  r  & 


London,  C.W.,  18th  of  July,  1846. 


W.  Elliot. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  UPPER  CANADA 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1844-45. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson  in  Europe,  during 
1844-45,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Alexander  Macnab,  Acting  Assistant  Superintend - 
ant  of  Education,  submitted  the  following  Report  to  the  Governor  General. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Rkjht  Honourable  Charles  Theophilus,  Baron  Metcalfe,  Cfov- 
ernor-Gkneual  of  British  North  America  : 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, 

Li  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  67th  section  of  the  Act,  7th  Victoria,  Chapter 
^^'^  •tj*«*'"™es  my  duty,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  to  furnish  Your  Excellency 
with  a  Report  on  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  the  (Normal.  Model,)  and  Common  Schools 
m  Upper  Canada,  shewing  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  such  Schools,  and  from  what 
sources  it  has  been  derived, —accompanied  with  such  other  statements  and  suggestions,  in  rela- 
tion to  Education  generally,  as  I  may  deem  necessary,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before 
the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province. 

General  and  Explanatory  Remarks. 

The  Report  I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  will  have  reference  to  Common  Schools  only, 
as  no  Normal  or  Model  School  has,  as  yet,  been  established  in  Canada  West  ;  and  is,  I  beg  to 
apprise  Your  Excellency,  the  first  Report  which  has  been  presented  under  the  existing  law  — 
that  of  1843.  ^ 


*  See  Note  on  "  Compulsory  Education  "  on  the  preceding  page,  (215). 
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lfliqT''\^°Jj""/  ^"S"^  1841  hsving  b«cn  repealed,  the  enactments  of  the  i.regent  Statute  of 
1843  took  effect  and  became  the  hiw  of  the  land  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1844 

in  the  o?d  AcnJLTsih*'  VT'^l'"'  ""''  I'Z^*"  ^'''■^'^'^  appointment  of  certain  Officers  unknown 
m  the  old  Act  called  Sch-ol   Irusteea  and  Town,  Township,  and  County  Superintendents  -all 

luri^iiSr  '"^""'''      '  '""''"  ""*  '^"""'^^  ^^P^'"«  "^  •'^^^"'^l  .natters  witlun  their  respective 

^«v  V'l  ''"*''  °^  ^^.t  Returns  of  Trustees,  according  to  48th  Section  of  the  Act,  must  be  the  first 
day  of  January  of  the  year  .n  which  they  are  tran-     ted  to  the  Local  Sunorintendents   whose 

ittrrtwel  tirHir?  '"f  ;-nsmitted  to  the  County  Superintendents,^cSng "^Sec  on 
15th,  between  the  hrst  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  March  in  each  and  every  year. 

The  Book  of  Forais,   Regulations  and  Instructions,  issued  by  authcritv   directs  th.it  thn 

dS'o£rs"sSn.f  f  ^«I-[Sr •-'^'j;^  the  facts  co.itained  in  'th?  retun^;  'rSse'  ubor! 
dinate  otticers  shall  bo  forwarded  to  the  Education  Office  on,  or  before,  the  tenth  day  of  Anril 
in  each  year,  and  d-ted  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  that  year.  ^         '      ' 

The  Year  1844  was  the  first  one,  in  which  a  General  Report  was  possible. 

w«„l^^  ^^.'*t  T  ^^''^  m"^  ^®!""  *"'  ^^^  operation  of  the  present  Act,  the  Reports  of  Trustees 
would  not  be  due  untU  the  close  Df  that  year,  nor  those  of  the  To^n,  Townsh  p  and  County 
Superintendents  before  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  very  earliest  dkte,  therefore  at  3 
the  first  Annual  Report  from  this  office,  under  the  new  system,  could  possibly  be  fu;nished  to 
the  Goveniment  was  the  hrst  day  of  August  in  the  year  1845.  lurnisnea  to 

In  preparing  an  official  Return  of  School  matters  for  1844,  some  embarrassment  has  been 
experienced  m  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  period  during  which  thTuTersii  has 
been  connected  with  the  Education  Office.  The  experience  of  a  few  n^^nt  is  oXraCether 
insufficient  t.  enable  me  to  discharge  a  duty  of  this  kind,  in  the  manner  its ^aJtiiSta.ice 
demands.  It  was  not  unt  1  the  month  of  October  last  that  Your  Ercellencrwas  Tased  ?o 
ttXtorEratfo'n^f^rSaT^::;^^^^^^^  '^  '^^  «^^-^^-  of  AsLst^nf 'sTpe'riti- 

period  were  performed  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Murray,  M.A^    As  it  is,  h3eTa  suffi"cie,icv 
of  information  has  been  elicited,  and  is  embodied  herein,  to  meet  the  iequrreZnts  of  the  Law 
n.r^r'P^?'  ''"'^n^*^^  satisfy.  I  trust,  the  reasonable  expectationsT  all  who  ma^^ 
interested  in  the  cause  of  Elementary  Education  in  this  country.  ^ 

Detail  of  PRorEEDi.vos  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education. 

inf.nli  Ji'^^^^^  ^''l"^'  *'''?^  ^^'^'^"''^  ^"^  ^"''^  occupied  the  attention  of  the  late  Assistant  Super- 
To^f  t  Education  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  the  circulation  of  thTnew  School 
Act,  four  thousand  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  address  of  the  Clerks  of  thlsevera 
Municipal  Councils  in  Canada  West.  A  copy  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  OffiPPr, 
appointed  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  residue  was?e?intL  hands  o^  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  distributio'n  among  the  inhabi^nts  genemHy 

2  In  the  month  of  March  an  apportionment  was  made  of  the  £50  000  granted  bv  tho 
Legislature  in  support  of  Common  Schools  in  Canada.  The  primary  Son  of  the  Jrant 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Province  being  settled  arbitrarily  ^it  had  been  in  orefious 

fo  r!n«^  '""wT  ""^  '^l.^'^'fA  ^''^^'  '^^'''  ^'°"^  C,umda  East,  /20^  the  porHon  assTgned 
to  Canada  West   was  subdivided  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Murray,  upon  the  basis  of  the  cE 
lati  ais  made  by  that  officer,  (under  the  old  Act  of  1841),  for  the  year  1843 

n,.f  l"^^^  '^^^  thus  adopted  in  the  apportionment  of  the  money  throughout  Upper  Canada  could 
not  be  considered  to  be  m  accordance  with  the  strict  lettter  of  the  law,  which  provides  that? 
<J»K  ','''|i«.^PP«''ti»n'nent  of  anysum  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  Common 

lotsSip  ?Sn  SS  to  ''  "'t  r:i^'''-  *^"  'f«  •^*"«  «f  ''''  popufationTn  each  cZnty" 
iownsmp,  lown   or  City,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  Upper  Canada   according  to  thn 

rnTent.'"'    '*""  "''''  '''"  ''''  ""'''  ^^^"'^^«»  ^"^  ^^^--'i  at  S  thneTsuch^PPor 
unde™i;?;tmsLTeroU^^^^^^^  '''''''''  ''  '''^''  ^«  expected,  or  as  was  possible, 

184/an''riftdTfrP'"'"^*"!?^  ^''''  f ''^';*^  y^*"  P^'t'  °'^i"«  *«  tJ^e  defectiveness  of  the  census  of 

sorri  to  saV  fs  stillTe  ol.^*  \'- ?  •^'''^  ^'  ^'T''  T''^'^  ^^  «^>«*'"«  ^^atutes,  and  tSH  am 
aorry  to  say,  is  still  the  case,  which  is  a  cause  of  much  inconvenience  at  the  Education  Office. 
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In  equity,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  principle,  or  plnn,  of  division  involved  in  the 
disburaement  of  the  public  money  for  the  year  1844.  Indued,  one  rule  of  apportionment  is  as 
good  as  another,  provided  it  is  found,  in  its  application,  to  operate  so  as  to  eijualize  the  benefits 
of  the  public  bounty  ;  whila.  of  course,  every  scheme  of  distribution,  that  fails  to  accomplish 
this  object,  falls  short  of  the  evident  intention  of  the  School  Act,  and  must,  in  itself,  bo  con- 
sidered defective  and  unsound. 

The  Official  School  Forms  and  Rruiilationb. 

3.  The  next  special  duty  that  engaged  the  »;tfontion  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  was 
the  preparation  of  suitable  Forms  and  Regulations  for  making  all  Reports,  and  conducting  all 
necessary  proceedings  under  the  present  Act,  and  the  transmission  of  the  same  to  the  various 
authorities  throughout  this  section  of  the  Province,  accompanied  with  such  instructions  for  iho 
better  Organization  and  Governmont  of  Common  Schools  as  that  functionary  deemed  were 
necessary  and  {)r()por. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  these  "Forms,  Regulations  and  Instructions"  were  distributed 
during  the  year,  and  another  edition  has  since  been  re(iuiro(l  and  published. 

The  getting  up  of  so  many  forms,  which  the  Act  rendered  necessary,  re(iuired  the  exercise 
of  much  thought  and  care,  and  must  have  occasioned  a  vast  deal  of  extra  labour.  Time,  how- 
ever, has  shewn  that  these  articles  are  susceptible,  in  some  few  respects,  of  considerable  imnrove- 
nient.  ' 

The  Inckbasbu  Correspondence  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  circulation  of  so  much  information  as  is  afforded  through  the  medium  of  the  Act,  and 
the  book  of  Forms,  Regulations  and  Instructions  would  have  had  the  effect,  one  would  suppose, 
to  render  letter  writing  almost  unnecessary,  except  in  some  extreme  cases  of  difficulty  ;  but  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  correspondence  of  the  Department  during  the  year  has  been  very 
extensive,  and  at  times  exceedingly  oppressive. 

This  has  risen,  in  general,  from  a  desire  prevalent  among  all  to  move  cautiously  in  com- 
mencing to  work  the  new  School  System,  but  it  is  occasioned  in  many  instances  by  a  total  mis- 
conception of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  and,  in  others,  no  doubt,  by  proiudice 
against  the  Act  altogether. 

And  this  extensive  communication  with  all  classes  of  the  i)opulation  still  continues,  though 
It  may  rationally  be  expected,  as  intelligence  in  School  matters  spreads  in  the  Country,  that  the 
burden  of  this  portion  of  office  duties  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  Local  School  Statistical  Reports. 

From  the  various  Municipal  Districts  in  Upper  Canada,  twenty  in  number,  the  Annual 
Reports  have  been  received,  embodying  important  statistical  information  in  relation  to  the 
public  Schools,  the  particulars  of  which  I  will  now  proceed,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible  to 
lay  before  Your  Excellency. 

The  number  of  School  Districts  in  Canada  West,  as  appears  from  the  Returns,  is  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five,  (2,945)  in  which  are  found  resident,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years,  one  hundred  and  eighty  four  thousand  and  sixty-two  children  (184,062). 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  (2,610)  Schools  have  been  in  operation  during  portions 
of  the  year  1844,  and  the  number  of  Pupils  reported  as  having  attended  is  ninety-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  (96,756,)— only  five  per  cent,  above  one-half  of  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  resident  children. 

The  average  length  of  time  during  which  the  Schools  have  been  taught  is  about  eight 
months. 

The  requirement  of  the  l*w,  in  reference  to  the  visitation  of  the  Schools  has  been  fulfilled 
by  the  County  and  Township  Local  Superintendents,  respectively,  who  report  rather  favorably, 
upon  the  whole,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Schools  are  conducted.  Nothing  is  said, 
however,  as  to  the  course  and  extent  of  study  pursued  in  the  Schools,  an  important  omission, 
which,  by  all  means,  ought  to  be  supplied  in  the  Reports  of  another  year.  In  relation  to  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence  as  this,  the  fullest  information  should  be  furnished  to  the 
Department. 

Qualification  and  Kind  of  School  Teachers  Employed. 

In  order  to  teat  the  acquirements  of  Teachers,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  numerous  examinations  have  taken  place,  and,  as  the  result,  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  (2,349)  Certificates  of  Qualification  have  been  granted.     Nearly  all  who  are 
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oSnr  Zh^'^Ti  ^'"*''"l'**  '1'  ^'?"'"'S  ^.y"«t''»^«  ''c^ivod  auth..nty  t<.  cU,  ho  from,  t,ither  Count,, 
or  othor  Hohool.  Suponntondonta.     Still,  however.  ....  do..ht  exwt«  hut  thac  a  liruo  ...,rti,m  of 

But  can  .t  be  otherw.Hc,  wh.lo  th.H  claHS  of  pemonH  conti.;ue«  to  receive  1o«h  encouranemont  tha.^ 

tnan   ndX-ilh  7  "\  "''  '^•'■'"'"""1'^  '     )^^"*  '''''  "^  <iuaIificatio,.s  can  he  ex  lecuTto  he   .  .mS 
Lin'  *''"  ca..  aflord  to  render  a  year's  Hervico  for  the  paltry  flu.„  of  fifty  ,K.«ndH  - 
the  average  allowance  of  School  Teachers  in  Cai.Hda  West.  ^  ' 

DeTAILKD    FiNANCtAL   CONDITION    OF   THE   BciIOOLS. 

desired*  '^The'uL' w«?/.'^"  r""""'  ^*"''°''^'  ^  '""^'""^  V  ""y-  '"  ""^  "«  «»^i«'«c^"ry  as  could  he 
mo.  i.!«"     VI  a  IH'ci.l.ar  year  ...  reference  to  the  receipts  and  expi-nditure  of  School 

Trh.  ;.„M'  '*^8«.*"":""*^  bdunguig  to  1842  a..d  184M,  for  i.„port,;nt  reaBo.ls.  was  ..ot  available 
to  the  pub  he  dunn^r  those  years,  u,  co..ae.,ue..ce  of  which,  the  Act  7th  Vic-oria   Cha.Tor  ix 
r8"4'T.fr'i.::."  b'v''*'  ^'""  K''-|'7cy.in-Cou..cil  to  ap.,  rtion  and  disfihute'rhe      .  .e  .n 
la^K   ,.^"""B  V"l^  •r'"'-  '"■  rather  betwee..  the  Ist  of  February.  1844,   and  3Jst  of  .January 

sSols  £r(\9fi9o''rr-?  "^M"*"?  .*"  ^''"  ^'^'^'-""^  County'superiUe..de..;s  ;;f  SZf.; 
f2q  •, *f-^»5.2.0  of  wh.c^,  was  the  balance  ...i,.aid  for  the  year  1842  ;  £20, (KX)  the  «rant  for 
a^.^;am  11';  ren.a.n.ng  £20,000  the  ordinary  gra.it  of  1844.  Nea.-ly  the  whole  of  this  m.us uaK 
large  a.noui,t  ca.no  .nto  the  ha..d8  of  the  Township,  Tow.,  and  City  Superi..te..do..t8  so.ne  few 
mJ^Zr^  '  '"""''"^  ^"^"""'''  ^'"'"  the' District  Treasurer,  and  thc^ate  Hc'hod  Lm- 

The  disbursements  of  1844,  in  some  cases,  have  reference  to  other  years,  as  well  as  the 
receipts,  and  .nclu.lo  sums  for  the  .nai.,tenance  of  Schools  which  had  been^  in"  pLtTo. '  Turinl 

^o'±'"h  ^1^^^  ""^,  ^^^?'  H"*  "'!"'>'  "^  '^"^  L"*^*!  S.,perinte..dent8,  in  accou.Erfor  m3 
received  and  expended  for  educational  purp.  ses.  have  confine.l  th;,„Belves  alto.e.her^    the 

SrwtVouta7t"bi  ""'''''  r  ''''  -'r^^T-'  -»'•'«  "thers  of  tho.n  have  pursued  Ij  dif^^r  „? 
belorgi,rg  to  ottr  jtrs''""'         "'  '*"'*'"8"'«'""8  '"  '-^   ^^y  ^^o  ordinary  funds  fro.n  those 

nn..I!rr  H'"''"'""!''"''.®' '""^''?"*'*^r^  *=''"^"»'''»  '»  tlio  It«turns,  and  offectnally  prevented  the 
poss.biiity  of  ascorta.nn.g,  at  this  office,  the  exact  date  of  the  accounts  f<.r  the  year. 

Le2i^atil'\^rn*tlr^'«Tf  ''il''''-J''""''  '"  t,'^\^P?«»*^«d  Tables,  shew  the  apportion.nent  of  the 
J^egislative  grant  for  1841,  the  div.s.on  of  the  money,  (for  J842  and  184i)  havinL'  wlnwlv 
appeared  in  the  last  Annual  Report  by  Mr.  Murray  fro...  the  Depart...ent.*  ^         ^ 

r.t  i-JJ"^  ^^^'Tnl  '''''''^'*»  ^'i°  amount  of  a.  lessi.ient  levied  upon  the  {..habitants  by  the  Councils 
not  o  IVZi  "7f'  S"''  ""d  Districts,  which  is  req..irod  by  law  to  be,  at  leastf  equal  to,  md 
not  to  exceed,  double  the  apportionment  of  public  nioney  to  the  School.  •     I         "' 

The  Local  School  Rates  as  an  EqiivalI':nt  to  the  Apportionment. 

^rh^l'^i^T'^'T-  °^  •'^  ^"^  "^  ^^**^  '""^^^'^^  '"  ^^'^  ''"P-'sition  of  taxes  in  support  of  Common 
Schools  ,s  of  vast  ....portance,  as  upon  the  due  execution  of  it  depends,  in  a  great  ...easure     he 

LfnTv,  l'"*!;^-"^  "^  ^^^  P'^"'".*  ^y""^^""-     It  ''"^  "f  considerable  .noment,  therefi^e   to  a;cer^ 
tain  whether  this  requirement  of  the  Statute  had  been  carried  into  effect,  in  the  operation  of  the 
last  year,  and  no  d.stnict  evidence  beir.g  furnished  of  the  fact  in  the  annexed  RepS   from  the 
h^t^n'^T''  fr^y  ''""''^  ''''''^''''  ''""^  ^^^'""'''^  f'-""^  this  Office  to  all  theCunt^  Super 
wasS,  ^tlmf  wh  rth"""*'  ""'""^  into  the  matter.     From  the  replies  of  those  Officii    t 

Xs:^^:!S::^z:^^j^zt' '--'  "^^--'  ^--^  ^"  -y  instancet^";t 

serious^'ardmShf  hv'!lf"""'^''*7  I"  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  local  School  tax  are 
r/propoTed  toSe'Sg^lTur^'  '"  '^  ^""'^'  *^'""^'  '"  ''"^  '^'"^"'^^^  ^''^'-^  «'"  ''-*  "-^ 
It  should  also  be  specifically  enacted,  that  in  the  event  of  a  failure  in  a.iyTown  or  Citv 

an  nLfe  r  ^' ■'"?*.'  '".  '"^r  '^'  ^'^r^  ^^  '•'^^"'^^d  ^y  I-«^'  «»^h  locality  sh2l  .deprived  Jf 
all  participation  in  the  legislative  school  Rrant  for  the  ensuing  year,  unless  reasonS  for  sa.d 
failure  can  be  assigned,  which  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  Superrntendent 

In  the  accompanying  Tables  the  amount  paid  to  School  Teachers,  from  the  '«  School  Fund  " 
«  represented  to  J)e   £30,268.  Ss.  7|d.;  raised  for  the  same  purpose  brRarBili?22ls4   1^^^ 
,5u   ;  lotai  paid  iea<ners  dui-.ng  the  year,  £51,714.  I2s.  V^d.,  leaving  balance  it  is  sa'id'h.  the 
hands  of  Township,  Town,  and  City  Superintendants  of  £6,476.  98.  lofd 


'1 


•  This  Report  is  printed  on  pages  262-269  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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Frnm  tlio  ff)r«finiii){  HtdtiBticH  it  will  1)0  observeillmw  iin|ii>Nsihlo  it  ia  to  iirrivo  iit  ft  piT- 
foctly  ButiHfiictory  c(mchmi(»n  rospoctiiig  the  exftct  slftto  of  the  fiiuuiceH  for  tho  ytar  1844  at 
reported  ii)  the  lust  Aiiiiiiivl  HvtiirnH. 

On  tluH  point,  na  it  ii  ii  mutter  of  grunt  iinportanee,  it  in  to  bi-  liopod  timt  n  HtHtoiiioiit  hnn 
l)oun  laid  before  the  sevonil  Municipiil  ComicilH  hy  »ho  Looivl  Suiafrinteiidoiib.  much  more  intelli- 
gible than  thiit  fiirniHhed  to  this  Ottice  through  the  medium  of  the  lleportH. 

But,  though  this  may  Imve  l>oen  done,  it  was,  ntivorthtdeHS,  obligatory  upon  Hueh  Otlict-rs 
to  report  to  their  respective  County  Supirintenclents  the  whole  nmouut  of  monies  rectivod  dur- 
ing the  year,  ending  lit  the  diito  of  their  Keport,  and,  Hince  the  diite  of  the  preceding  lust 
Report  ;  distinguiBhing  the  iMiiount  received  from  the  County  Superintendent,  on  account  of 
the  public  mcmey  apportioned,  the  amount  from  the  Township  rate,  and  the  amounts  from  any 
other,  and  what  sources,  also  stilting  the  'uannor  in  which  such  monies  have  been  expended, 
and  whether  any,  and  what    i)art  reuminn  inie^,.c!nded  and  from  what  cause." 

Defectivr  natuke  ok  the  Local  School  Rei'orts. 

Thus,  indeed,  have  many  of  the  Townships,  Town  and  City  Superintendents  reported,  and 
in  a  nianner  too  rcHecting  great  credit  upon  theinselves  ;  but  this  cannot  be  eaid  of  the  gen- 
erality of  their  Superintendents,  who  have  occasioned  the  County  Superintendents  much 
inconvenience  and  perplexity,  in  preparing  for  this  Department  their  Reports,  which,  after  all, 
are  not  as  regular  and  complete  as  they  should  have  been. 

Much  allowance,  however,  it  must  be  conceded,  should  be  made  for  the  inexperience  of 
parties  called  upon  to  execute  the  provisioiiH  of  a  new  and  comi)lex  system  of  Common  Schools. 
Another  year  will,  doubtless,  effect  a  vast  deal,  not  only  in  waking  up  additional  interest  on 
the  subject  of  education  among  the  inhabitants  generally,  but  also  in  prompting  the  School 
authorities  to  the  efiicient  discharge  of  otlicial  duty.  Much,  in  this  way,  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  tiie  County  Sujierintendents,  who  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
Country  for  the  veiy  handscnie  manner  in  which,  generally,  they  have  performed  the  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  of  their  important  office. 

Genbiral  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Education  durino  the  Yeak. 

In  looking  over  the  operations  of  the  past  year,  though  there  are  many  things  of  which  to 
complain,  yet  there  is  much  to  encourage  a  united,  vigorous  and  persevering  effort  to  diffuse  the 
unspeakable  blessings  of  Education  throughout  the  lent'lh  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

A  higher  grade  of  (lualitications  for  Teachers  is  recjuiied.  A  larger  amount  of  money,  than 
in  any  former  year,  has  been  raised  for  their  support  ;  new  and  improved  modes  of  teaching,  of 
school  government,  and  of  discipline,  have  succeeiled  in  many  of  tlie  Districts,  to  those  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed  ;  instruction  of  a  better  (luality,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before  is  communicated  to  tlie  young,  so  that  now,  a  majority  of  the  Common  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada  are  mttnifestly  in  the  condition  of  improvement,  and  bid  fair,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yeara,  to  occupy  that  respectable  position  in  the  Country,  wiiich  their  designatiim  so  justly 
entitle  them  to  claim. 

Thk  Common  School,  and  its  Power  for  Gooj. 

The  Common  School,  without  any  kind  of  question,  is  the  most  interesting  institution 
within  the  entire  range  of  civilizition,  and  one  upon  which,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  ar«  sus- 
pended incalculably  momentous  issues  to  the  future  well-being  if  individuals,  and  of  the  com- 
munity in  general.  P]ducation,  as  the  means  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  man,  iiid  thus  fitting  him  for  those  high  destinies,  which  Iiis  Creator  has  prepared 
for  him,  is,  under  all  circumstances  a  subject  of  the  most  important  consi  'eration  Viewed  as 
connected,  either  with  the  ciu^e  of  religion  and  morality,  or  w  ith  the  prosperity  and  perman- 
ency of  political  institutions,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
Legislator  and  Philanthrooist. 

In  tlie  disBsmination  of  knowledge,  Academies  and  Colleges  occupy  a  highly  important 
place,  but  without  de'^igning  any  invidious  distinction,  it  may  bo  iisserted  that  they  cannot  be 
coisidered  as  operating  indiscriminately  and  impartially  with  resjject  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  in  general. 

The  advantages  of  the  first,  to  a  great  extent  are  confined  to  the  particular  localities  in 
which  they  are  established  ;  and  those  of  the  second,  for  reasons  evident  lo  all,  are  enjoyed 
almost  exclusively  by  those  who  are  in  soniewlial  opuieuL  >  ircumutHnces.  The  oest  expedient, 
therefore,  yet  devised  to  furnish  the  mass  of  the  people  with  the  benefit  of  learning,  is  the 
establishment  of  Common  Schools,  which  being  spread  throughout  the  country,  bring  improve- 
ment within  reach,  and,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  door  of  the  humblest  individual.     The  I)ranche8 
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.M..dc  i,.  wind,  1.1,.,  .I,„ul,l  l,„  ,,r„vi<l„,l  f,,rr"l'"fi;!rJ«i'    "»'nict„„ t„  u,o  bcHt 

free  from  flifK.-nltv    it  i.    ;..        "^':'*"'^''J'  "'"■  tHougd  the i  nest cnnnot  l.o  saic    to  ho  oiitirelv 

.ou';,frz,;':S'ii  :'•„,,  r  ?:;r wi  ^''ibrz,;,'';;,;;'  «'r  -  "°r'""'""':  •  v- 
=r„\'Sil3;::i;s;rbt'^i,£r"""'''"-^^^^^^^^ 

The  Past  ani>  Present  Prookkss  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada 

with  HO.no  amendn.ents   up  to  the  ,  eri/u     ,fl841      at^  h'.in  ^  f  con  mued  in  operation. 

unprovement  in  our  system  of  Com.non  Schools  ha" becm 'ei?ectell "  '  "  '"'"""''''  «^'"* 

Legi8^1't"?e''  '''''  ''""^''''■'  "°''''""'   '"  '^'^  ^"'•^'»«^'  ^'™«-''-^t  •"-   '"ligl'tenecl  action  of  the 

S000I«T1„N   IK   Re„»kI.  to  THE   AMBNDMBNT  O,  THE   ^,    lOOL    Aci  OK   1843. 


I  Th^  t.'f  "f  \lu  •'  ""'''**f  «»  P'^ges  102-104  of  the  First  v7hmu-  of  this  Historv" 
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1  i  it 
I  ^  It 


1843,  when  addressing  Your  Excellency  in  the  Annual  Report,  on  School  matters  generally,  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  consent  to  engage  in  the  undertaking,  which,  however,  I  do  with  great 
diffidence. 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  task,  I  beg  to  promise,  that  I  have  no  fine-spun  theories  to  offer, 
but  merely  such  practical  improvements,  as  a  little  observation  and  experience,  have  combined 
to  suggest,  and  which  extended  correspondence  with  the  Officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  several 
Districts,  and  the  Annual  Reports,  have  shown  to  be  indispensably  necesHary. 

Accompanying  this  Report  is  a  Draught  of  a  Bill,*  embodying  all  the  changes  that,  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  advisable,  under  present  circumstances,  for  the  Legislature  to  make  in  the 
existing  law  of  1843.  In  preparing  it,  I  having  omitted  those  clauses  and  provisions  in  the 
present  Statute,  (designed  to  harmonize  with  the  new  Municipal  Bill,  which  was  in  contempla- 
tion, but  which  never  became  a  L  iw).  I  have  provided,  as  it  will  be  seen,  for  the  annihilation  of 
the  Office  of  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  also  that  of  Township  Superintendent,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  County  Miperintendents,  as  originally  intended  by  the  originators  of  the  present  Act. 

Dividing  the  School  Fund  into  two  portions,  it  is  made  payable  half  yearly — the  first  being 
the  Legislative  grant  to  be  distributed  eqiially  among  all  the  School  Districts  within  each  Town- 
ship, Town  and  City  ;  and  the  second  made  up  of  the  Local  Tax  to  be  distributed  according  to 
the  number  of  children  resident  in  the  several  h  calities  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixtten 
years  ;  both  payments  made  by  the  County  Superintendents,  upon  their  receiving  well  authen- 
ticated half-yearly  Reports  from  School  Trustees. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  an  assessment  upon  all  ratable  property  situated  in  each  School 
district,  and  for  the  collection  of  the  same  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  School  House  sites  and 
the  erection  and  repairs  of  School  Houses  throughout  Upper  Canada.  The  appointment  and 
duties  of  Trustees  are  altered,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of,  at  least,  one  Normal 
School  in  this  section  of  the  Province  is  strongly  recommended. 

Without  particularizing,  in  this  place,  other  alterations,  or  enlarging  upon  all  those  already 
mentioned,  I  beg  at  once  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  importance  of  doing 
away  the  office  of  Township  Superintendent. 

My  views  on  the  subject  cannot  be  more  forcibly  expressed  than  in  the  language  cf  a  Super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  most  important  and  intelligent  Districts  in  Upper  Canada,  who  some 
months  a'ter  the  date  of  his  Report,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"I  am  of  opinion  (after  considerable  reflection,  that  the  Township,  Town  and  City  Super- 
intendents could  be  profitably  dispensed  with.  As  a  general  principle,  the  fewer  in  nuuiber, 
and  the  more  efficient  public  officers  are,  so  much  the  better.  The  expense  is  less,  and  the  work 
ia  better  done.  The  Township,  Town  and  City  Superintendents  are  chiafly  useful  in  being  necr 
at  hand  to  pay  the  Teachers  ;  if  a  proper  means  were  devised  of  doing  this,  without  too  much 
inconvenience  to  the  District  Superintendent,  considering  his.  other  duties.  AH  the  other  duties 
could  be  discharged  without  them,  and,  in  most  cases,  much  better  than  with  them.  Only  six, 
out  of  the  twenty-four  in  this  District,  are  at  all  qualified  to  fill  a  literary  situation.  The  saving 
in  this  District,  by  this  arrangement,  would  be  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds.  The 
Township  Superintendents  are  not  popular.  Living  among  the  people,  and  not  possessing,  in 
most  cases,  any  literary,  or  other,  superiority  their  influence  is  not  much.  They  are  also  liable, 
from  the  nature  of  their  office,  to  come  into  painful  contact  with  the  people,  and  the  Teachers, 
about  School  Districts  and  the  payment  of  the  money.  Indeed,  every  Superintendent  seems  to 
adopt  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Act  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  School  Fund,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  among  them  in  this.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  money 
out  of  their  hands,  and  as  you  observe  by  the  Report,  large  balances  remain.  The  Council  of 
this  District  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  use  for  this  class  of  officers." 

Similar  to  the  foregoing  are  the  views  of  the  School  Superintendent  of  Victoria  District,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  his  Report  subjoined.!    The  Council  of  that  District,  it  is  said,  is 

*  No  copy  of  this  "  Draught  of  a  Bill  "  was  appended  the  Report,  as  printed  in  Appendix  P  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  Session  of  1846  ;  nor  has  the  Department  of  State,  at 
Ottawa,  been  able  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  as  Mr.  Pope,  Under  Secretary,  informed  me. 

t  The  remarks  of  the  various  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  appended  to  Doctor  Macnab's 
Report  are  not  reproduced  here,  as  they  will  be  foimd  in  Appendix  P.  to  the  Journal  of  thu  House  of 
A8seml)ly  for  the  Session  of  1846.  What  Mr.  William  Hutton  the  School  Superintendent  of  the  Vic" 
toria  District  said,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  is  as  follows ; —  ...  Having  carefully  con- 
sidered the  working  of  the  School  Act  of  1843,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  complicated,  cumber- 
some and  expensive  in  its  machinery  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  one 
individual,  thoroughly  capable  and  responsible  were  employed  to  superintend  the  Schools  in  each 
County,  c»r  District,  instead  of  a  number  of  Township  Supermtendents,  the  necessary  business  would 
bo  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  performed.  In  this  small  District  alone,  a  saving  could  be  effected  of 
at  least  forty  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  uniformly  good  system  of  education  could  more  easily  be 
established.    ..." 
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of  the  same  opinion.  The  distribution  of  the  money  received  from  the  Government  in  aid  of 
Common  Schools,  on  some  such  principle  as  I  have  recommended,  U  higwHecessarv  and 
would  It  It  beheved,  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  public  It  is  now  atmortfonS  fn  fh« 
School  districts  by  the  local  Superintendents  in  proportio^n  to  the  numW  of^SEuSn  res^^^^^ 
in  each  district,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years.  Upon  a  superLial  examination^ 
this  mode  appears  equitable  but,  when  the  subseciuent  operations  of  the  system  are  tScenS 
<5on8ideration,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  unequal  and  unjust. 

Municipal  Districts,  being  generally  organized  on  the  basis  of  territory,  two  of  them   of  the 
r«Tn'hT'  r?  »>«  ^y  J'ff«"n%  circumstanced,  as  to  inhabitants  ;  the  popuktSn  oH'ne  may 
be  double  that  of  the  other  ;  and  yet.  the  expense  of  supporting  a  good  School,  it  is  wellknown 
will  be  nearly  the  same  m  both      A  Teacher  will  make  but  little  ditference,ToslTy  whether' 

i::vyai^:ric7^"' Zrtl^  ^  ^^J^  ^•^'^°°^  repair;  is  abouttj;;lme; 

every  district.  But  the  ratio  of  individual  expense  decreases  as  the  number  to  share  it 
increases.     An  individual  s  tax  for  tuition  and  other  expenses  in  the  most  popuTous  Districts  is 

ThtTL  r..^  g«»f '^V*';'"/'v"'^  '""""^  ^^^"^  ^  ^""^'^'^  '^^  ^hat  it  is  in  those  fhelea.^  populous' 
This  18  a  fact  substantiated  by  observation  and  experience.  Now,  the  great  obiect  contemn' 
latedbythe  estab  ishment  of  the  School  Fund  is  to  place  within  the  rSrh  o  everv  pS^ 
however  obscure  his  station,  or  humble  his  circumstances,  the  means  of  educating  hi7clffdren 
TJ^Jji  ""  giv.ng  them  as  good  an  education  as  can  be  obtained  in  our  Coion  School"' 
Instead  of  accomplishing  this  object,  the  present  system  makes  the  large  districts  stronger  and 
the  small  ones  weaker ;  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  The  effect  of  the  plan  1  propose 
wil   be  to  equalize,  so  far  as  the  Government  Bount/is  concerned,  the  ability  of  theCS 

Below  will  be  found  a  Table  giving  the  division  of  the  Township  of  Hamilton  in  this  Dis- 
trict, into  sixteen  School  districts,  ranging  from  19  to  106  children  in  eachTand  shewing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Goveniment  money  and  the  local  tax  were  distributed  18^  and  aTso  wha? 

31^%?^  ^^'"-  VTu'^"  ^'^°''^  ^"."^  •^^  '^^  '^«^"«'^'P  '°  relation  to  thfi  ?oca£s 
provided  the  principle  I  have  recommended,  in  the  apportionment  of  it  should  be  adopted 

by  th^e^chang^e."*""'  °^  ^*"*''*  ^^''^  """^  """"^'^^  circumstanced,  and  would  be  equally  benefitted 
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The  Present  System. 


Number 

of 

School 

Division. 


Number 
of 
Chil- 
dren. 


1. 

106 

2. 

106 

3. 

42 

4. 

86 

6. 

67 

9. 

90 

7, 

116 

8. 

65 

9. 

31 

10. 

85 

11. 

20 

12. 

47 

13. 

31 

14. 

31 

15. 

49 

16. 

19 

Government 
Grant. 


Total. 


£     8.     d. 
18.  l.llf 

18.  l.lll 

7.  3.  4 
14.10.  3 
11.  8.  9i 
16.  7.  4 

19.  IH.  n 
11.   I.  Hi 

5.  5.10* 
14.10.  3 
3.  8.  3i 

8.  0.  6 

5.15  10;- 
5.16.10; 

8.  7.  3 
3.14.10, 


Proposed  New  System . 


Government 
Grant. 


Local 
Taxes. 


Total. 
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Another  evil,  and  one  to  which  I  have  not  before  alluded  in  the  course  of  this  Report, 
requiring  a  remedy,  is  the  almost  endless  variety  of  Text  Books  in  use  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
Common  Schools,  and  the  entire  want  of  adaptation  of  many  of  them  to  the  capacity  of  pupils 
and  especially  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Canadian  youth.*  ' 

This  diversity  of  text-books  renders  classification  in  the  schools  impossible,  fritters  away 
the  time  and  paralyzes  the  energies  of  Teachers,  represses  the  ambition  and  retards  the  progress 
of  scholars,  and  deprives  the  districts  in  no  small  degree,  of  the  advantage  which  should  bu 
received  from  the  money  paid  for  instruction.  Nor  will  the  grievance  be  likely  to  be  redressed 
until  the  power  of  regulating  the  course  of  study,  and  the  books  to  be  used,  is  taken  from  the 
School  Trustees,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  competent  to  discharge  so  important 

To  promote  uniformity,  it  strikes  me  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  should  be  invested  wit'- 
authority  to  decide  up(>n  the  Text  Books  to  be  used  in  the  Schools  ;  not,  however,  in  the  case  of 
any  Municipal  District,  the  Council  of  which  might  refuse  to  concur,  in  relation  to  a  portion,  or 
all,  of  the  books  so  appointed.  It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  make  a  suitable  and  popular 
selection,  as  Canada  has  been  favoured  w.th  the  republication  of  the  educational  Works  of  the 
Irish  National  Board  of  Education,— a  series,  in  reg-^rd  to  the  pre-eminence  of  which,  there  can- 
not be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  one  which  all,  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  Province  at  heart 
would  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  see  introduced  into  every  School  throughout  the  land. 

But,  in  order  to  carry  out  fully  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  in  their 
endeavors  to  promote  the  Educational  interests  of  the  Country,  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  a  Provincial  Normal  School  ought  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  and  should  be  carried 
immediately  into  effect. 

Attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  these  Institutions,  I  consider  that  much  of  our  future 
success  in  the  Education  of  the  people  is  to  be  accomplished  through  their  instrumentality. 
They  alone  will  elevate  the  standard  of  Common  School  instruction,  and  render  the  present 
system  popular  and  useful.  In  such  Schools,  special  attention  is  given  to  first  principles,  and 
to  the  elementary  branches,  also  to  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  and  managing,  and  governing. 
Common  Schools  ;  and,  in  all  these  respects,  our  Teachers  must  be  improved  before  their  efforts 
will  tell  to  any  great  extent  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  rising  generation.  Of  what 
benefit  are  educational  privileges,  so  long  as  Teachers  are  employed  who  are  not  only  deficient 
in  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  essential  branches,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  teaching  ' 
In  this  condition,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  large  majority  of  the  Teachors  of  Common  Schools  are 
found  in  Upper  Canada,  which  can  only  be  effectually  improved  by  some  such  agency  as  I  have 
ventured  to  prescribe  and  recommend. 

Normal  Schools  have  been  tried  in  Europe,  and,  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had 
charge  of  them,  and  others,  it  appears  that  they  have  been  instruments  of  immense  good  to  all, 
upon  whom  their  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear.  Similar  results  will  attend  their  operation 
in  Canada. 

The  manner  in  which  an  Institution  of  this  kind  among  us  should  be  governed,  and  the 
extent  of  its  endowment  out  of  the  School  Fund  of  the  Province,  are  matters  the  discussion  of 
which  I  must  reserve  for  another  place. 


CoBOURG,  Ibt  of  August,  1845. 


Alexander  Macnab. 


Summary  of  the  School  Statistics  of  Upper  Canada,  1844,  b. 

With  the  exception  of  the  following  condensed  financial  Statistics  of  the 
Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  for  the  year  1844,  I  have  omitted  the  more 
elaborate  ones  appended  to  Doctor  Macnab's  Report.  They  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  P.  to  the  JournalH  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  Session  of  1846. 

I  have  in  like  manner  omitted  the  voluminous  "  Remarks  "  of  the  various 
District  Superintendents  of  the  Schooltt,  as  they  will  also  be  found  in  Appendix  P. 


these 


The  names  of  Text  Books  used  in  the  Common  Schools  in  the  early  days  arc  frequently  gi\ 
Volumes.     A  fairly  full  list  of  them  will  be  found  on  page  275  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  Hi 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PRELIMINARY  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  UPPER  CANADA.  1845-1846. 

Although  the  following  Correspondence,  and  other  matters  mentioned  in 
it,  are  partly  private  and  partly  official,  yet  they  all  refer  to  the  tentative 
measures  taken,  in  1845  and  1846,  to  organize  the  Education  Department  for 
Upper  Canada,  and  to  establish  the  :  \ovincial  Normal  School.  The  following 
brief  narrative  is  necessary,  therefore  m  order  to  show  what  were  the  early  steps 
taken  to  accomplish  these  two  objects— after  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson 
had  been  appointed  to  his  new  Office  in  September,  1844. 

After  my  appointment  by  the  Government  in  that  September,  as  temporary 
Clerk  in  the  Education  Office,  (then  at  Cobourg,)  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson 
left  for  the  United  States  and  Europe  with  a  view  to  examine  and  study  the 
different  Systems  of  Education  in  these  Countries,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  prepare 
a  scheme  of  Popular  Education,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Upper  Canada. 

On  the  Slst  of  March,  1845,  he  wrote  a  Letter  from  Paris  to  the  Reverend 

Alexander  Macnab,  Acting   Superintendent  of  Education,  at  Cobourg,  in  his 

absence,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Hodgins  will  fulfil  my  expectations  and  efficiently 
perform  the  duties  required  of  him  ;  and  should  he  feel  satisfied  to  engage  permanently  in  the 
situation,  which  he  now  fills,  then  I  desire  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  attend  for  six  months  at 
least,  the  teachings  and  instruction  in  the  whole  course  required  at  the  Central  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Dublin.  I  spoke  to  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education  about  him  in  Lon- 
don, some  months  since.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Hodgins  would  be  admitted  to  the  Dublin 
Department  of  Education  and  receive  the  vrhole  course  of  instruction  in  that  Establishment 
without  any  charge.  ' 

I  said  to  the  Commissioner  that  I  wanted  a  person  in  the  Education  Department  of  Upper 
Canada,  who  thoroughly  understood,  and  could  explain  and  illustrate  the  best  JSTational  System 
of  training  School  Masters,  and  establishing  Schools,  which  the  British  Government  had  yet 
established,  upon  the  principles  taught  and  illustrated  in  the  great  Establishment  in  Dublin 
(and  one  or  two  in  London,)  to  prepare  plans  of  School  Buildings  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  and  of 
Grounds,  etcetera.     .     .     *  ^    ' 

I  see  clearly  that  no  System  of  Public  Instruction  can  be  carried  into  operation  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  become  general,  in  the  esteem,  feelings  and  exertions  of  the  people,  without  -ts 
being  explained  and  spread  out  before  them  in  each  District  of  the  Province,  and.  in  many  cases 
again  and  again.  That  task  must  be  performed  by  myself,  and  will  necessarily  occupy  no  incon- 
siderable time  during  the  next  two,  or  three,  years.  I  must,  therefore,  have  a  person  in  the 
ottice  who  will  be  able  to  conduct  the  ordinary  duties  of  it.         .         ,         . 

The  result  of  this  Correspondence  was,  that  1  left  Cobourg  for  Dublin  in  May 
1845,  and  sailed  from  Boston  for  Liverpool  in  theCunard  steamer  "  Hibernia,"  on 
the  16th  of  that  Month.  I  had,  as  a  fellow  passenger,  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Hon- 
ourable) Thomas  DArcy  McGee,  a  "  Young  Irelander,"  returning  from  the  United 
States  to  take  a  position  on  the  Dublin  "  Nation,"  then  edited  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Thomas  Gavan  Duffv. 


,•  ,!.o''^'^^ooi^^^"®,''^t^^'■'"®"'  ^  '^^^^  prepared  three  publications  on  School  Architecture; 
(in  18o8,— 1886,)  besides  the  numerous  illustrations  of  School  Architecture,  which,  as  Editor,  I  inserte  d 
m  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Edtirationfor  Upper  Canada,  (which  was  begun  in  1848  ) 
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Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Dublin,  i  wrote,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  to  apprize  the 

Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson  of  my  arrival,  and  received  from  him  the  following 

Letter,  dated  Florence,  18th  of  July,  1845  :— 

I  did  not  receive  yours  of  the  3rd  of  June  until  yesterday.  When  I  wrote  to  Canada  I 
expected  to  be  in  Dublin  before  this.  Now,  I  do  not  intend  t^  return  to  Eagland  from  the 
Continent  before  November,  or  be  in  Dublin  before  December. 

j«*,  i^  ^  ^*''®  "«  'iT^'"  ^'■^^'""*'  H  "?^''r«^  '"y  •'^"  ^^"^'^  "f  introduction,  I  am  unable  to 
introduce  you.  But  I  dare  say  your  friends  in  Dublin  can,  (if  they  have  not  done  so  already) 
introduce  you  to  certain  Members  of  the  Irish  National  Education  Board  of  Commissionera  ^ 

^„«.- J''"  lT7  ^""T-  "7  i^"^'  *°  ^^-  ^J^"}^^'  of  tlio  3l8t  of  March,  the  acquirements  which  I 
rTEkiionTffill  /n  n  '  ""'  'pP'^'^^  fe«l  strong  hopes  that  you  will  fulfil  my  expectations. 
BLnfQ  K  iS  r"  ^^PP«f  Canada  will  have  to  do  principally  with  the  qualifi<^tion8  and 
duties  of  School  Teachers,  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction,-includingthe  erection  of  School 
Buildings  the  Plans  and  Drawings  of  School  Houses,  and  the  whole  Apparatus  of  Schoo  Teach 
MthliX^""  '  pei^onin  the  Office  who  can  do  all  this  is.  therefo^re,  absolutely  necessarj 
t^«  N.Hnn.l  R**"'^  knowledge  and  skil  you  possess  already,  and  from  the  printed  course  of 
the  National  Board  you  can  learn  what  Lectures  and  instruction  of  the  Normal  School  it  is 
necessary  foi  you  to  attend.  >3i-ut»L.i  n  is 

I  suppose  that  most  of  those  who  are  taught  under  the  National  System  in  Ireland  are 

PxZl W  .  f°  r  ii  '"i*  *^*^  i""'!  "^'^  ^^''''t^'  ^"  ^PP^''  ^^"*^»  '  "o"-  do^"  it  deteriorate  from  the 
excellence  of  the  System,  and  he  great  ability  of  some  of  the  Dublin  Professors, -especially  of 
fection"''  Sullivan,  whose  admirable  elementary  School  Books  I  have  examined  with  great  satis- 

,.^  ^  Jj*d  intended  to  write  to  Archbishop  Whately  about  yen  ;  but  I  think  that  you  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admission,  and  every  possible  assistance  for  the  special  object  which  vou 
have  in  view,-as  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  any  of  the  public  men,  to  wLm  you  may  be  intro- 
;•  r  u"-  r''J^°l  ^"'^'^  *"y  secondary  considerations  to  divert  you  from  the  great  and 
essential  objects  of  attainment  ...  The  Education  (Mce  will  not  be  continued  in  Cobour" 
after  next  Spring.     ...  v^^uimio 

Paris,  18th  of  July,  1845.  e<.ertox  Ryerson. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  Letter,  I  called  at  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  Office,  and  afterwards,  as  suggested,  addressed  the  following  Letter  to  the 
Secretaries  of  that  Board  in  Dublin  : — 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion.  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Board  <1  Commis- 
;rs:nri?t' o  Dub£    "''  ^''"'^  '^  ''^"  P^^^'-^'-^-  ^«1-*--  *"  ^^e  cause  and  object  of  my 

Under  the  present  Canadian  School  Act  there  are  three  Superintendents  of  Education-one 
Chief  and  two  Assistants,- one  for  each  Province  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Province  being  e^-o^^ico.  Chief  Superintendent,  exercises  a  nominal  control  over  the 
Educational  interests  of  the  united  Province,  while  the  real,  practical  duty  of  superintendence 
^%P«[.f?-T-^  &  the  Assistants.  Each  of  these  Assistants  has  an  Office  for  Correspondence' 
established  m  the  Section  of  the  Province,  over  which  they  exercise  a  special  Superintendence: 

The  Reverend  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper 
Canada-having  been  appointed  to  that  Office  by  His  Excellency  Lord  Metcalfe,  determined 
before  engaging  personally  m  performing  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  to  visit  the  several  Coun- 
S.II10  S'""Pf~'^  '^  he  now  18-for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  different  Systems  of 
r^v-  !L  f"^",  /"™"%^i  therein.-m  order  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  establish 
a  System  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  suited  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people. 

Rno.?"*;* °^i^^T°"  ^'i^^f  ™l  to  attend  the  whole  course  of  Lectures  prescribed  by  the  National 
ob£  T  w  "Ti'^'V"  ^'''^".'^-  .1?°"  ^  statement  of  the  qualifications  which  he  desires  me  to 
S5o^^ce!ard"lcfl^rcLl  WT^^^       ?  ^^^^^-^  "''^•^  ^«  '^^  lately  written  tome   from 

^Ta^^nV?-''      ^,^^.7''^"  ^"Ir^i.,^^'"  present  apphcation  for  permi8«ioii  to  attend  the  Lectures 
a«  a  spectator  and  listener  at  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
tSelf  ^*'"''  P®™""°"'  **^"^™  *  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  Education  Office 


Dublin,  4th  of  August,  1845. 


J.  Gkorgk  Hodgins. 
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The  per.mss.on  here  asked  for  was  prou.ptly  given,  and,  after  several  ninths' 
attendance  at  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  I  was  given  every  facility  for 
mastering  the  details  of  the  Office  of  Education  itself.  I  then  received  the  very  satis- 
factory Certificates  which  are  given,  in  extenso,  on  page  119  of  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  this  Documentary  History.  I  subsequently,  with  Doctor  I^yerson,  visited 
two,  or  three,  Normal  Schools  in  London,  one  in  Glasgow,  one  in  Edinburgh,  and, 
afterwards,  one  in  Albany,  New  York.-taking  notes,  in  each  ease,  of  whateve; 
was  striking,  or  interesting,  in  management  and  other  details. 

Scheme  for  the  Estahl.shment  of  a  Provincial  Normal  School. 

During  my  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  and  Education  Department,  in 
Dublin,  I  received  the  following  Letter  from  Doctor  Ryerson,  dated  the  23rd  of 
Januar>^  1846.  In  that  Letter  he  outlined  the  plan  which  he  had  in  view  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  at  Toronto;  and  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  I  might  become  its  first  Head  Master      He  said  — 

be  very  desirable  for  you  to  practice  teaching.  ""»' ocnooi  in  i>ubhn.     I  think  it  would 

We  must  establish  a  Provincial  Normal  School  next  summer  •  and  T  «ha11  h.       f     i     w 
you  to  take  a  conspicuous  nost  in  it  a^  I^Maf  of  fUo  „         »"'"»»er  .  ana  i  shall  have  to  look  to 

have  to  take  the  general  oCsigL  of  theTst'tuln^^^^^^^^^^^^  '•-    ^V'  ^'''^''^^'  ^  «hall 

80  as  to  become  .he  Head  Mastfr  of  it-  atTel  f  u  a  ^  ?^"^  '^'^"'^'i  ^T  "°"^^  «'i^*»°«. 
Toronto,  where  it  is,  at  length,  decided  to  remove  th«pX'  .  ^ij'' doubtless,  be  established  at 
ence  of  the  Education  Office  lktinn7omnSo.rof  »h!t  t'  '''l?'?°'',  ^  t'^  '^^  ^'«"espond- 
and  disposed  to  teach  nltogether  it  Su^e  Z^  Itst  be  XS'l'"  tu  ^'^""^^^  y°"  ^'  "^^^^ 
But,  in  this,  I  shall  have  i-egard  to  your  own  feelinus  But  L  H  f  '"'^^  ■'"  '''"''^'''  "^  «*'*^y- 
have  to  do  something  in  the  Normal  Schoo  S^ar««7.  t'  ^**'^«  commencement,  we  will  both 
School  will  be  to  procure  proSquaSdT^"^^^^^^^  **  ^^'^'""'^^ 

Rintoul,)  who  assists  Professor  HullivrecomreteSorH^^iMV'';^"^^^^^  <^^''-  J^^" 

to  Canada  I    And,  if  so  would  PrXssor  Sn  1  ITf.  ,T^^  ^''^•'^f  '     ^^  «°'  ^^""'^  he  come 

ought  to  understand  M^src^and  hTvrrhapn^^  ^"'^  T  ''^  ^™.-.    ^^e  Hea-1  Master 

ing\ttention  and  of  «overninrin  addSYo  an  fnln"""',"',*''^  ' ^^ide>,B,  and  command- 
in  the  School.  Perhaps  Profeksor  Su  ^i  5  he  ^nnori""""''*^*^  '^"  ^^^  ^"^J'^*^^^  ^^"ght 
future  Head  Waster,  may  be  able  to  recou  nend  some  on  '.«  ^'^"T^  '  ^commend  any  one  as  a 
talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  1  send  you  "conv  of  the  "  «5r  ?  I'T^Z'  -.  ^  ^"'^'^  ^^^  ^^"'^ 
made  mention  of  the  NorU  Schools  irDuSlin^aUnScotlaS^  '"^  ^^'t  '  '^^^'^ 

Sullivan.  I  think  it  very  desirable  for  you  to  ,^et  from  Pniesi- 1^  1  ''"'^  T'^  '^'^  Professor 
atUin.ents  and  qualifications,  on  ieavi^  Du^lil'Tn^:;^^!^^  i^^^^^^^^  °^  ^"- 

to  r^:rci^/ri  rir^'  ^;s/[,r  ±;^,^rr'"  --"j  ^^-"-  ^  purpose 

ing  to  Canada.  ^  *^"'  ^^^  ^'^^  ^''  '^^  yo"  I'l^ase  about  return- 

CoBouKd,  23rd  of  January,  1846.  ^*  Ryer.son. 

To  this  Letter.  I  replied  as  follows,  on  the  8rd  of  March  1846  --^ 

useful  to  you  in  the  establishm.-nt  of  a  Normal  SchoolLt  T 1 1-^  T  '^f  W^'^i^'  ^^^^'^ 
the  place  about  to  be  selected.     It  will  be   nore  in    he  ceiJ  f h    1  "?  ^^^  *''^^  ^"'•°"^"  '' 

therefore,  more  accessible  at  different  periocls"!f  the  year  '^  "^  operations,  and, 

as  poSe^'thrrr-'' Prr'""^  '^^  your  directions,  and  endeavor  to  understand  h-  th..rou.hlv 
as  po8S!t>ie,  the  <  -eiiuLUi  System  unaer  winch  the  Irish  Nttfimiui  H^»..^  ^       s-i-uiu.  ,i..  rnoroughij. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  vou  ann.nvp  «,  i,-  ui      *  x,  ?"^  "^''''y  *""  *'''^''*  operations. 


i,      i' 
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Your  Letter  on  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  in  Dublin,  published  in  the  BritUh 
Colouist,  of  Toronto,— a  copy  of  which  you  kindly  sent  me,— has  been  useful  to  mo,  and  lias 
gained  for  me  such  attention  and  kindness  from  the  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Normal  and 
Model  Schools,  as  I  would,  in  vain,  have  sought  for  otherwise.  The  Members  of  the  National 
Board,  and  the  Professors  -particularly  Professor  Sullivan,  -were  highly  delighted  with  your 
Letter.  They  personally  beg  to  offer  you  their  most  grateful  acknowledgements  for  your  kind 
and  spirited  notice  of  their  Establishment.  Professor  fiuUivan  told  me— (and  he  wished  it  to  be 
considered  private),— that  Archbishop  Whately  was  so  pleased  with  your  Letter,  that,  on  the 
receipt  and  perusal  of  it,  he  rode  over  from  the  Palace,  and  congratulated  the  Professors,  and 
they  him,  in  return  on  the  publication  by  a  Person  whom  they  regard  so  highly,  for  so  flattering 
a  Letter.  Tho  Archbishop  also  sliowed  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  was  graciously  pleased 
to  exproHH  his  iiigh  admiration  of  its  contents.  He,  or  the  Archbishop,  suggested  to  the  Board 
the  propriety  of  publishing  that,  and  your  preceding  Letter,-  which  1  will  furnish  them,— in 
the  '  *  Dublin  .En-ning  Mat'/,"— a  leading  paper  in  Dublin,  —with  notes,  etcetera. 

The  knowledge  of  tliese  facts  has  been  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to 
me,  as,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  be  to  you. 

I  have  also,  as  you  directed  me,  spoken  to  Professor  Sullivan  and  to  Mr.  Rintoul,  (the 
Scotchman,)  on  the  subject  of  the  acceptance,  by  the  latter,  of  the  Head  Mastership  of  the 
proposed  Normal  School  at  Toronto.  If  the  salary  is  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  go,  1  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  he  would  accept.  Professor  Sullivan  told  mc  as  much  as  that,  and 
though  he  would  regret  Rintouls  loss  very  much,— as  he  regards  him  as  his  right  hand  man.— 
Still,  neither  he,  nor  the  Board  of  Education,  would  object  to  Mr  Rintoul's  going  to  Canada. 
His  salary  at  present  is  from  Two  to  Tv-,  Hundred  and'  Ten  Pounds  (£210)  Sterling  per  year. 
Professor  Sullivan  and  MacGauley  have  each  Three  Hundred  Pounds  (£*3U0)  and  apartments. 
Mr.  Rhitoul  has  nothing  but  his  sivlary.  Professor  MacGauley  is  striving  to  obtain  a  Professor- 
ship in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  they  are  called  ;  but  Professor  Sullivan  is  endeavouring 
to  dissuade  him  from  that  step.  T'^e  salary  is  the  same,  but  with  the  addition  of  fees,  etcetera. 
Professor  (now  Sir  Robert)  Kane,  the  Author  of  the  "Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,"  a 
Roman  Catholic,  is  President  of  the  (ialway  Queen's  College. 

Dublin,  3rd  of  March,  1846.  J.  Georoe  Honrux.s. 

Having  had  further  conversation  with  Profe.s.sor  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Rintoul 
in  regard  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  I  wrote  again 
on  the  subject  to  Doctor  Ryerson  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1846,  as  i  >llows  :— 

Ever  since  I  wrote  to  you  the  result  of  the  conversation  which  1  had  with  Professor  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Rintoul,  the  latter  has  seemed  a  little  anxious  to  know  whether,  or  not,  you  will 
require  his  services  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School  of  Upper  Canada. 

He  appears  very  much  inclined  to  go,  and  is  constantly  asking  me  about  the  Country.  The 
amount  of  the  salary  and  the  permanence  of  the  situation  will,  of  course,  decide  him. 

He  has  been  twelve  years  connected  with  the  Dublin  Normal  School,  and  should  he  be 
obliged,  by  ill  health,  or  otherwise,  to  retire,  he  would  have  a  pensicm  of  fifty  guineas  a  year  for 

He  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Resident  Commissioner  Macdonell— a  relative 
of  the  noted  Bishop  Macdonnell  of  Kingston,— though  a  Protestant  himself— as  is  Dr.  Sullivan. 

I  have  been  practicing  teaching  !— as  you  directed,  and  am  engaged  in  everything  that  I 
think  will  be  of  service  to  us  hereafter.  I  am  also  learning  the  Hullah  System  of  singing  in  a 
private  class,  I  have  also  gained  admission  into  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Architectural  School, 
and  hivo  been  out  .several  times  at  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm,  where  I  have  met  with  the 
greatest  ki  ..Iness  from  Mr.  Skillit)g,  its  Head.  I  have  also  taken  occasion  to  visit  as  many 
different  sorts  of  Schools,  as  I  could,  in,  or  near,  Dublin.  In  fact,  I  have  been  endeai'ouring  to 
see  and  learn  as  much  as  I  possibly  can.  1  have  bought  a  set  of  prints,  such  as  are  hung  up  in 
the  Model  Schools  in  Dublin,  and  have  been  pickbig  up  all  those  things  relating  to  Schools, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  great  use  to  us  in  Canada.     . 

Dr.  Sullivan  ha.s  advised  me  to  get  two  French  Educational  Periodicals— one  called  the 
"Revue  de  L'instructionPublique"  and  the  other  " Manuel  General  de  L'instruction  Primaire"; 
this  last  is  a  "Journal  Othciel".  They  can  be  obtained,  he  says,  through  Messieurs  Armour 
and  Ramsay  of  Montreal. 

Your  Letter  on  the  Schools  in  Dublin  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Printer  ;  but 
owing  to  the  press  of  Parliamentary  and  Indi>tn  news  its  publication  has  been  delayed.  The 
''Dublin  Evening  Post"  is  the  medium  selected,  and  not  the  ''Mail,"  as  heretofore  con- 
templated. 
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Di  BUN,  3rd  of  jipri],  184G.  "^^  ^^'koR'^k  IIouoins. 

fore^lXtt^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^--"  -"^  -  ^^^  ^"^"-ing  Rep,,  U.  the 
thank  Jr  '"  -^"-'^'Ig^  t»>«  receipt  of  your  Letter  of  the  3rd  of  April,  for  which  I  .incerely 
the  HuX?  Syet^X'stS;"*""^^"  '"  ^""'""^  ''''"°'''  *'*''«^«™'  ^"^  "^  ^^^  application  to 

EleiX\TuSa\"1.?or'{rp';::i'cl^^^^^^^  «   "^^stern  of  Public 

House  of  Assembly,  and  ordS  to  Ee  p;inted  *  "  '""^  ^'^  ^'^^  Government  before  the 

possibi':Th:objePc;r;pt„%d"in  m'X^^^^  ?he"S  r^'r «« """^^'^  -^^  ^^--^ « -y  - 

and  has  passed  both  Ho^userof  ?hX«Eure  ISd  w  1  ?'  m'"  .^PP"""^^^  ^^  *^'»«  Government 
informei-me)  receive  the  Royal  asLntShe""  uTs'e  oTa  ff;  ^sf""^^''  ^""""^  ^"^^^  '" 

SchodZllL^^d'tL^onT'l  of^tt^^^^^^^  ^.•"^'"t'"."'  ''-■•"^  *h«  -I-*'-  of 

ex-officio  Memhei  of  the  Board      I  «m  nn^  ),\.  ''• ''^  '^^'''•'  ^'   ^'^^^  ^'^^  oversight.     lam 

its  advice  on  .uch  matte.s  as  i  vleZ  rh.T''^J'  "{  T^  way  under  its  control,  but  can  Tk 
for  the  Normal  SchoTThe  AttVrZ  GenerafZ  ««^^^^«  teachers  and  Officers,  ctcete". 
Gentlemen  as  Members  of  the  BoTr/  Sth  wiom  T  n  n'"  *l  T  '•«'l»««ti"g  >"«  to  name  such 
recommended  to  the  Governor-GeneS  To  L  ..T-  \T  TJ'''  ^»™oni"U8ly,  that  they  may  be 
the  first  Meeting  of  the Tard  f  ho^e  to  be  E"  o  /'"''^f  '\t^^  ^  am  authorized  to^»ll 
will  be  required  in  the  office   I  intend  to  Inbmifii  f  J'^  l^.*"  ^"^  °^  J»"«'  ^hen  as  you 

ship  of  the  Normal  Scho"  ."  ^  *''''  ''''"''^  "^  ^''-  ^^'"toul  for  the  Head  Master- 

Toroit'o'^^i  ^Stg'r  ati"&i^^,of  a  NTrTarSl^r^^^^^^  T^  «--^«  ^^ 

spot  and  assist  by  his  advice  in  fittine  thern^  n  Lr  xr  i  ^H^'*^.  ¥*«ter  should  be  on  the 
School  should,  if  possible,  Lopene7before  the  cW  f™"'  •*"?  ^odel  Schools  The  Normal 
year.  I  intend  toWomm'end  tfthe  Board  tioff^rt^^  Mr"  uff 'T;^  ^^  '^''  ^^^'""'"^  ^^  *»»« 
an  Currency  that  Pr.fessor  Sullivan  rece.Ves  fn  strlingl^^itSp^Ttmentr"'^  """''^^  °'  P"""'''' 

when  iTpetou  ^iSrSei:.'''.""'"'  *"'  '"^^"'  *°  ^«™"-  ^''-^  °"  ^he  20th  or  25th  of  June. 


CoBot'RG,  9th  of  May,  1846. 


E.  Ryerson. 


I  retarned  to  Canada  in  June,  IM8,  and  recom.uenced  my  duties  in  the 
Educat,„„  OiBce.  On  the  Srd  of  August,  ,846.  wrote  a  Letter  t,f  the  Provincial 
Secretary  recommending  that  I  he  permanently  appointed  as  Clerk  i„  the  fiduea- 

n  tT     ,  ""'"'  ''<^=»"P">yi"K  Testimonials  and  the  reply  to  it 

W.11  be  found  on  pages  118,  119  „f  the  Fifth  Volu.ne  of  this  Docunientary 


*  See  pages  138-211  of  this  Volume. 
t  Ibid,  pages  o7-70. 
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went  home  to  Dublin  at  his  own  c     '  a  ,      lexV.  «   ;,7';"l""^"f '  "'«  «a'arv  tor  a  year,_184-),  46- 

of  conducting  the  Sv.stem  of  FAu-^.  on  hll]TV^^^^ 
the  great  Education  Ottice  in  Dublin   an.    rcinrn    1   til       "{  'i""^'"'''  "/  ^T''  "'  t'"-'  ■''«^«'"  '>ranches  of 
Canada  with  the  highest  testinuS\3rtL'NZ;:!lll\!f,  i^i^^'ll./i;^^^  ««-  of  Upper 
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CHAPTER  X. 

APPOINTMENT    AND    PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    BOARD    OF 
EDUCATION  FOR  UPPER  CANADA,  184U. 

The  Third  Section  of  the  "Act  for  the  Better  Establishment  and  Maintenance 
of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,"  passed  in  1846,  pive  authority  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  "to  appoint  not  more  than  seven  persons,"  including 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  be  a  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  was  to  establish  a  Provincial  Normal  School ;  to 
prescribe  "Text  Books,  Plans,  Forms  and  Regulations,"  and  "to  aid  the  Super- 
intendent with  their  counsel  and  advice."     .     . 

With  a  view  to  suggest  the  early  appointment  of  the  proposed  Board 
of  Education,  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in-Council,  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  atldressed  the  following  Letter  to  the  Honourable 
Dominick  Daly,  Secretary  of  the  Province: — 

I  desire  to  call  His  Excellency's  narly  attention  to  that  provision  in  the  New  Common 
School  Act  (of  1846),  for  Upper  Canada,  which  relates  to  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Upper  Canada.  No  step  whatever  can  be  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
Provinqial  Normal  School,  until  after  the  appointment  of  that  Board,  which  alone  is  authorized 
to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to  establish  such  a  School,  and  to  examine  and  recommend  the 
Text  Books  intended  to  be  used  in  the  Common  Schools  generally. 

In  the  selection  of  persons  to  constitute  the  Board,  it  will  be  for  His  Excellency  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  shall  be  chiefly  composed  of  Laymen,  or  chiefly  of  Clergyinon,  or  altogether  of 
Clergymen. 

Considered  in  respect  to  qualifications  alone,  and  time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Board, 
Clergymen  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  advantage  over  Laymen.  Popular  feeling,  and 
probably  public  policy,  may  preponderate  in  favour  of  a  lay,  or  mixed.  Board.  I  believe  the 
Board, — supposed  to  act  upon  common  ground,  in  respect  both  to  religion  and  politics, — is 
intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  represent  the  reliyious  and  political  sentiments  of  the  Country  at 
large,  in  common  with  suitable  qualifications  for  the  duties  prescribed  by  law.  The  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist  Churches  have  usually  been  represented 
by  their  Clergy  in  Educational  Matters.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  otherwise  with  other 
Religious  Denominations. 

Should  His  Excellency  think  a  Clerical  Board  preferable,  I  know  of  no  persons  more  com- 
petent, and  whose  names  it  would  be  more  proper  to  submit  to  the  Governor  than  the  following, 
videlicit  : — 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Power,  (Roman  Catholic  Church)  ;  Revered  Henry  J. 
Giasett,  (Church  of  England)  ;  the  Reverend  John  Barclay,*  (Church  of  Scotland)  ;  the 
Reverend  Henry  Esson,  (Free  Church  of  Scotland)  ;  the  Reverend  Adam  Lillie,*  (Congrega- 
tional Church)  ;  Reverend  R.  A.  Fyfe,  (Baptist  Church). 

But  should  a  Board  composed  chiefly  of  Laymen  be  thought  most  desirable,  I  would 
respectfully  submit  the  following  names,  viz. :— The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Power,  the  Reverend 
Henry  J.  Grasett  ;  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Archibald  McLean,  Messieurs  Robert  Baldwin, 
Joseph  C.  Morrison  and  James  S.  Howard. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  Board  would  be  more  eflicient  should  the  Reverend  Her.ry  Esson 
and  the  Reverend  Adam  Lillie  be  substituted  for  Messieurs  J.  C.  Morrison  and  J.  S.  Howard. 

In  all  cases,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  required,  by  law,  to  be  a  Member  (*f  the 
Board. 


I 


*  These  gentlemen  were  subsequently  appointed, 
will  be  found  on  page  232  herewith. 
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have   no  objections  to  ac?  >d?h  anv     ?h.,.  ,  ""^I.'""^  1!""^  ""'^"'-  ^»  "'«  Country,  and  I 

Excellency  think  thern  b  ttVr    ,  S;       hLT'T  V 1'"  ')^''' ^•}"''?.  "'«nti<'ned,  should  Hi! 
imnortant  provision  of  tlie  new  Sohooiitw  ^^^^^^^^^  •!*'"  ^'ccellency's  attention  to  this 

'  ■  EflEMTON    RVERHON. 

bv  tltV?  ''""'","'  "";  ''"'■'""'"«  '^''"'■'■'  ""'  ""»'■<'  "*■  E'l"<^"tion  w„,  appointed 
-.onth  ,t  heU  ,ta  h.rt  Mating,  in  Toronto.  The  following  i,  a  copy  of  tl,e 
proceeding,,  of  that  Meeting,  a,  e.xtracted  fron,  tlu-  Minutea  ol  the  Boar!i^- 

of  SchoTT"  '",  "m  '1"""'"^  "^"■""'"■'  "'''^'■«"'"'  ''>■  "-  Chi-f  Superintendent 
cLad  M  '"""=''/'«'"''"■■  •■'  ""■  -"'y  appointed  Board  of  Ivlucation  for  Upper 
t/anada,Oie  Board  met  on  tlio  2i.st  of  July,  1S.;C:— 

respectfully  requested.     .  ^  '         "^"^  '""""^'  "^  ^^  "  '^1*«='<  ''•>»•     Your  attendance  is 


Toronto,  18th  of  July,  184G. 


EOEKTON  RyEKHON. 


n.et  on   h^   T   ^  t  f        "'"'  '''  "^""'"'^  °'  *^^  "^"  ^^^^  «^  Education 
n  et  on   he  21st  of  July  1840.     Present :  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

tlie  Right  Reverend   Michael  Po^ver,  the  Reverend  Henry  J.  Grasett ;  Joseph 
Curran  Morrison,  Hugh  Scobie  and  James  Scott  Howard,  Esquires. 
The  following  Proceedings  tlien  took  place  •— 

Ordered,  That  the  CommiHsion  be  inserted  in  the  Minutes  as  follows  :- 

I  J  "Pkovince  OF  Canada." 
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1,   all 


">n«>J  I  do  hereby  authori/n  and  empower  you,  or  any  thri'o  (tf  you,  to  do  and  perform  all, 
«ld  every,  i  he  dutieH  and  functions  assigned,  and  pointed  out,  in  a  certain  Act  of  tho  Parlia- 
ment of  this  Province,  passed  in  the  Ninth  year  of  Ilor  Majesty's  Heijfn,  intituled  :  "  An  Act 
for  the  better  Kstablishmont  and  Maintenince  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada"  ;  and  all 
«uch  other  duties  and  functions,  as  lawfully  shall,  or  may,  be  asHigned  to,  (»•  devolve  ujion,  you 
in  that  behalf.  To  have  and  to  hold  tho  said  OHice  unto  you,  the  said  Kgerton  Kyorson, 
Michael,  Roman  Catholic  Itishop  of  Toronto,  Henry  .lamos  (Irasett,  Hainuel  Healoy  Harrison, 
Joseph  Curran  Morrison,  Hugh  Scobie  and  James  Scott  Howard,  and  oacli  of  you  during 
pleasure." 

"(liven  under  my  hand  ind  sml  at  Arms,  at  Montreal,  this  first  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  six,  and  in  the  Tenth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign." 

"  By  Command  •'  Cathcart. 

"D.  Dalv,  a,cret<tf!i." 

The  Chief  Superintendent  (»f  Schools  read  a  Letter  from  tho  Honourable  Dominick  Daly, 
Provincial  Secretary,  and  also  the  Report  of  a  Select  CJommittee  of  the  "^{'cronto  City  Corixira- 
tion,  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  old  Government  House.  Stibles  and  Grounds  to  the 
purposes  of  a  Normal  School,  with  Model  Schools  attached.  The  Keport  enclosed  bv'  the 
Provinc  al   S  cretary  was   as   follows  :  — 

The  Select  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  C'ommunicatioiis  from  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary and  Connnissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  on  the  subject  of  Ljiving  up  the  Government  House 
Grounds  anil  Buildings,  report  : 

That  they  consider  that  it  is  advisable  that  the  Government  House  Gn-unds  and  Buildings 
should  be  immediately  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Stables  (which  have  been  leased  to  Mr.  Mirtield,  on  a  lease  for  seven  years,)  and  with  the  retpjest 
that  the  Grounds  may  still  be  open  to  the  public,  although  the  Buildings  shall  be  used  for  a 
Normal  School,  as  the  Committee  conceive  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  be  prevented  from 
the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  (^rounds,  unless  tlie  jiuldic  use  of  them  should  be  found  to 
interfere  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  Government  re(iuire  the  Buildings.  AM  which  is 
respectfully  submitted  : 

J.   HiLLYAKD  Cameron.     V    ^         -..        r   , 
Grorge  Gurnett,  Committee  of  the 

Joshua  (i.  Beard.  J        ^'^y  <^"»"«''- 

Toronto,  June  22nd,  1846. 

After  reading  this  Report  it  was  : — 

Ordered,  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  write  to  the  Government,  requesting: — 

Firstly, — That  the  Old  Goveri^ment  House,  Stables  and  Grounds  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
■of  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of  tho  proposed  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  and 

/Seco/w//i/,— That  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Pounds  (£1,500),  granted  to  the 
Board,  in  terms  of  the  Fifth  Section  of  the  Common  School  Act  of  1846,  be  also  placed  at 
the  immediate  disposal  of  the  Board.     It  was  also — 

Ordered,  that  the  Messieurs  James  S.  Howard  and  Hugh  Scobie  be  a  Committee  to  examine 
and  Report  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Old  Government  Bui   lings  and  premises. 

Ordered,  that  the  salary  of  tho  proposed  Head  Master  of  the  Normal  School  for  T'pper 
Canada  be.  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds,  (£*350,)  Halifax  Currency,  per  annum,  without 
apartments. 

Ordered,  that  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds.  (£100,)  HaMfax  Currency,  be  allowed  by 
the  Board  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  removinfr  the  Head  Master  of  the  Normal 
School  to  Canada,  with  his  family. 

Ordered,  that  the  Chief  Sujierintendent  of  Schools  communicate  with  the  Irish  National 
Board  of  Ed  .cation,  relative  to  the  appointment,  by  that  Body,  of  Mr.  John  Rintoul,  or  any 
other  Gentleman,  whom  they  may  deem  competent,  to  the  Head  Mastershij)  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Normal  School  ;   and  that  the  person  selected  be  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  Chief 


*  "  Doctor  Ryerson  proposed  to  Bishop  Strnchan  that  he  should  represent  the  Church  of  EiiLdand 
on  the  new  Board.  The  Bishop  was  (juite  pleased  at  his  request,  and  so  expressed  himself.  He 
declined,  however,  on  the  ground  that  he  feared  his  appointment  niiglit  embarras.s,  rather  than  aid,  in 
the  promotion  of  the  new  scheme  of  education.  He  suggested  that  Reverend  H.  J.  Grasett  be 
appointed  in  his  place.  He  also  gave  friendly  advice  to  Doctor  Ryerson  to  he  careful  not  to  recom- 
mend a  personal  enemy  for  appointment  on  such  a  Board."     Ryermon  Memorial  Volume,  2M<ie  7S. 
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would  g„.„t  p«r.„i«.ion  to  chis  B.rci  'r'.!  ^!;p\ircdi?j!n:if  ^h^^^^^^^^^^  '""^  '''^^ 

r^nn/^llrt/'  '^"V ^^'^  Recording  Clerk  procure,  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  a  Book  in  which  to 
be  ?nHe;?ed"'''"'''  *'"'*  """'^''^  """  '"  "'''^'^ ''"  ^«"«"'  -""«"  ^y  <.rder  ofthe  Board  bU 

hour^ofmVcLtk/A^M^ted^^^^^  ^'"  '''"'''  '^'*^*'''"«'  "'""  ''«  held  every  Tuesday,  .t  the 
Ordered,  that  this  Board  do  adjourn  until  Tuesday  next,  (he  28th  instant. 
Toronto,  21.t  of  July,  1846.  +  Michael,  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Chairman. 

July  28th  18411  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  8ohiH>l8  read  the  Codv  of  a  Letter  addr»^««rf 
by  Inn.,  by  order  of  1  he  Board,  to  hv.  Provincial  Hecret..ry  1)  Da'y  requestinrthnt  the^^^^ 
HunZd  plndsTfTLn^"'*'''  ^.^»^^.t*  ,f  ''".  d'«P-«J.' "^  alao'^that*  tf.e  sL  of  Fiftee^ 

Note.  The  more  imp.  rtant  parts  of  the  Cornvspondence,  arising  out  of  these 
proceedings  of  these  first  Meetings  of  these  newly  appointed  Board  of  Education  for 
Upper  Canada,  are  inserted  in  thi..  Chapter,  and  in  connection  with  t}ie  Proceed- 
ings themselves.  Without  the  following  Explanatory  Letters,  the  .succe.ssive 
steps,  which  were  talcen  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  Provincial 
Normal  School,  and  to  provide  for  a  supply  of  a  uniform  Series  of  School  T^^xt 
Books,  would  be  comparatively  unintelligible.  The  Letters  are,  therefore,  in.serted 
as  they  occur  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board.  The  Letter  of  the  Chief  Superin-' 
tendent  to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  as  above  directed,  was  as  follows  •— 

X  rovinciai  isormal  bchool ;  and  they  have  directed  me  to  apply  to  His  Excellency  the  Govemnr 
General-in-Council,  praying  that  the  Government  House,  Grounds  ancl  bSlSs   in  th.s  Stv 

especially,  to  request,  that  the  Stables,  as  well  as  the  other  Buildings  m  the  prmises   may  bo 

ThP.tr«""t'    ^"'"  ''^"*''"''    ^   '^^   P"^P"««  '"   ^hioh   the  Stablef  are  app  ed  -thanf  a 
Theatre,-.8  not  a  very  convenient  appendage  to  the  Normal  School.  ^^       ' 

.r.^  /'^«.  Wla\^V'''« ''•yi"«  ^'?"*'^<^  ^^^  8""»  "f  Fifteen  Hundred  Pounds  (£1  5()0  )  to  nrocure 
and  furnish  suitable  Buildings  for  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  the  Board  pray  His  ExceUencv 

resist  r ?.T.S  t .!  !f!.l4  ^^^^^:?-^'  -,  «^-  th^t  the  Board^^ay  hlv^e^^ISt 


Toronto,  2l8t  of  July,  1846. 


EOERTON    ElYERgON. 
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« 


The  Chief  Hu|»erintend«nt  h1«o  read  th«  o<>i>y  of  h  Letter  rtddreined  y  him.  by  order  of  th« 
Bo»rd  t<)  the  Ci)imiiiBMioii«rH  of  NRtionul  Kduc>»tion  in  Irflnud,  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment ()f  A  Mead  Mantar  of  the  Pn'vincial  Normal  Hoh(M»l ;  and  alto  on  the  auhjeot  of  procuring 
the  Irish  National  Series  of  School  Hoolis,  and  of  reprinting  them  m  thin  Country,  if  ro<|uired. 
The  Letter  waH  an  foUowH  : — 

Tli«  Hoard  of  Kducalion  for  I  'j»;u>r  Canad»,  constituted  iiy  authority  of  a  recent  Act  of  the 
Provincial  LegiHlature,  with  a  apecial  view  of  ostabhshing  a  Provincial  Normal  ><cho(d,  and  of 
Helectinx  »  "ories  of  appropriate  School  Text  Hooka  for  Uf)pi<r  Cuh  ida,  have  heard  of  the  excel- 
lent syHtem  of  Klementary  Hchools,  which  the  I'oiKUussioner*  of  National  Education  have  intro- 
iluced  into  Ireland,  the  uroat  hucochs  of  their  labours  durins{  the  last  fifteen  years.-  the  bone- 
Hcirtl  opprationH  of  their  noble  Normal  School  KMtablishment  in  Dublin,  and  the  admirable  series 
of  School  Books  which  have  been  |>repared  and  published  under  their  direction. 

It  is  the  deaira  of  tht'  Up^)er  Canadian  Board  of  Education  to  profit  by  the  successful  labours 
of  the  ConimisaionerH  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  to  introduce  a  Hiiuilar  Hystem  of 
Schools,  as  far  an  the  circumstan.  os  of  Upper  Canada  will  enable  them  to  do  so,  and.  OHpecially, 
the  Dublin  system  »*f  Normal  School  iuHtruction,  and  the  series  of  School  UookH,  which  have 
been  publiHhed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  Educational  Board. 

The  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  addrensiuK  themselves  to  the  important  under- 
taking of  esUblishing  a  Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  feel  that  the  first  ste(>  necessary,  after 
havinu  j)rocured  suitable  premiHCH,  is  the  selection  of  a  competent  and  suitable  Head  Master, 
and  that,  upon  this  selection,  depends,  in  a  «■ ..,  -degree,  the  success  of  this  vital  i)art  of  their 
assigned  duties ;  and,  having  t lie  utmost  con  ,'ie,Kf!  r-  the  benevolent  patriotism,  ability,  and 
long  experience  of  the  Commissioners  of  f  atiooal  K<  icatum  in  Ireland,  the  Upper  Canadian 
Board  respectfully  solicit  the  Commisxioneri  tc  Save  tin  kindness  to  select  a  proper  person  as 
Head  Master  of  a  Normal  School  for  Upper  ''aii.da, 

The  Canadian  Board  will  engage  to  pay  ♦  ■  •  lcv^  person,  as  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Educatu>n  in  Ireland  may  select  and  rHcommonu  .is  Head  Master  of  the  contemplated  Normal 
School  for  Upper  Canada,  the  sum  of  Three  Hundred  and  fifry  pi.uruls,  (£360),  Halifax  currency 
I'er  annum,  as  his  salary,  without  apartments,  and  also  t;»ie  fuithersum  of  One  Hundred  pounds 
(£100,)  currency  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  removHl  to  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Board  have  lieard  a  very  ravoural)lo  account  of  the  qualifications  of  Mr  .[ohn 
Riiitoul,  of  the  Dublin  Normal  .School,  for  the  Head  Mastership  of  the  |)rojectcd  Canadian 
Normal  School;  but,  they  consider  that  the  Commissioners  of  Natimial  Education  in  Ireland 
are,  in  every  respect,  the  most  competent  jiidijes  of  Mr.  Hintoul's  peculiar  cpialifications  and 
fitness  for  such  a  situation.— being  contident  also  that,  should  the  Commissioners  deem  Mr 
Rintoul  competent,  they  will  be  willing  to  incur  the  loss  of  his  valuable  services  for  so  impc.rt- 
ant  and  benevolent  an  object,  as  that  of  introducing  the  Irish  National  System  of  instruction 
into  so  important  a  portion  of  the  British  Dominion  as  Upper  Canada. 

It  is  very  desirable  thai  the  first  Master  of  the  I'pper  Canadian  Normal  School  should  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  as  to  his  character,  qualifica- 
tions and  abilities;  and,  should  the  Cmmissioners  consider  Mr.  Kintoul  duly  qualified  for  the 
noble  task  of  representing,  and  introducing,  the  Irish  System  of  Elementiviy  Education  into 
Upper  Canada,  and  should  Mr.  Rintoul  accept  (.f  the  appointment,  he  will  feel  himself  autho- 
rized to  draw,  forthwith,  upon  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Upper  Canada  for  the 
sum  of  One  Hundred  pounds,  (£100,)  currency,  deductini;  the  difference  of  (xchange. 

Should  the  Commissioners  judge  if  expedient  to  select  any  other  Person  for  the  situation 
he  will  bo  authorized  to  draw  for  the  Bum  specified,  in  the  same  manner.  ' 

As  it  is  not  intended  to  fit  up  the  School  apartments  of  the  Buildings  intended  for  a  Normal 
School  until  the  arrival  of  the  Head  Master,  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  here  with  as  little 
delay  as  po.s8ib!e. 

As  to  the  amount  of  salary  offered,  when  the  diflvrence  in  the  expense  of  living  in  Toronto 
and  Dublin  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  believed,  by  competent  judges,  that  a  pound  cur- 
rency, here,  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  sterling  there. 

In  selecting  a  series  of  School  Text  Books  for  Elementary  Schools  in  Upper  Canatia  the 
Canadian  Hoard  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  t.  the  series  of  Books  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  Canadian 
Board  doubt  not  of  being  able  to  introduce,  in  a  short  time,  the  Irish  National  School  Books 
intoverygeneralu.se  in  Upper  Canada, -provided  they  can  import  them  cheaper  than  such 
Books  can  be  printed  in  this  Country. 
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Nof^"*i'J'i'''"i''Tf"l'*  *''''®  C'omnnssioners  consent  to  furnish  the  Canadian  Board  with  thp 
Hw,  sT  l'  ?°'t't^^  °^?^  "P^"  ^"™^^  favourable  t.  their  immediate  and  genera"  intrducTi  n  iSo 
to  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  (as  Canada  is  so  distant  from  Ireland),  it  might  be  ound  eTned? 
ent,  in  order  to  meet  an  urgent  demand,  to  reprint,  now  and  th.n  an  edition  of  s  ch  o  tW 
series  as  can  be  most  readily  printed   and  are  most  extensively  used. 

The  Canadian  Board  venture,  therefore,  to  solicit  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Ed.ir-i 
Scho!!l  nnlr^  P"»"-'on  to  rej.rint,  in  Upper  Canada,  such  of  the  series  of  the  S  Nat  onal 
School  Books  as  the  Canadian  Board  may,  from  time  to  time,  deem  expedient.  national 

It  is  understood  that  the  Commissioners  have  granted  tliis  permission  tofMessieurs  Armo,,,. 
and  Ramsay]-a  Canadian  publishing  House  at  Montreal,  in  LowTr  Canff  but  wi  C  t 
adverting  to  the  fncts,   that  the  publishing  House  (referred  to)  is  in  aSer'division  of  the 

rh"Z5nt"'^^?^L'fS"Vr*TB'f'"*^^'i^"i,°^''''^'  1^^^^'  -^^  that  the  en-orlhiol^t 
charac  er  of  t  e     ooksVLm^^l  .1'  ""'^  ^"-'^^^  complained  of,  and  are  such  as  to  injure  the 

cnaracter  ot  tlie  Hooks  themseves,- these  reprints  are  not  sold  at  the  reduced  prices   which  ar^ 
ecessary,  in  order  to  supersede  other  School  Books,  and  the  Upper  CamXnBmrd  ought  not 
to  be  depending  upon  private  individuals  to  supply  the  Public  Schools  of  U^lir  CaTiadT^ 

of  NaSni/Fi^.^^K ''""^  V\^  ^T^  'l'^''  '"'  ^'^^  ""^  -"^'^'^y  '"^*i  experience  of  the  Commissioners 

of  Sf/rnL  ,         m'"  '?  u'"^*'"'^'  '''}^^  "^"'^  ^'^  P"*'l'«  Education,  the  Upper  Canadian  Board 

e  resDonsrbwl' ^^^^^^^^  ^f  T™"^"*^'  f  ?.^  ^"'^  T'^'^^  ^°  ''^'J^'^^*  ^he  Com\uissioners  to  afsmiie 

rinuT'^  f    ;  .    !v  ^  «^'«f' ng  a  Head  Master  for  the  contenidated  Normal  School  in  Unnei 

cure  S;  lib  N  ?'  Tf  ^t^^T^^'!^  '''""'  '"'  ""-^''^  t'"«  Canadian  Education  Cd^an  To 
cure  the  Irish  National  Jooks  for  the  use  of  Canadian  Schools,  and  also  to  permit  the  CanaE, 
Board  to  reprint  such  of  the  seiies  as  they  may  tind  it  expedient  to  reproduL  on  the  spot 


ToRONTf),  24th  of  July,  1846. 


Etii'-RTON  Ryerhon. 


f  fiJ¥.i^°/^"''"^''  appoirted   at  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board,  to  examine  the  present  state 

tl  itTa^:s7i?r'  **"'  ^^^™^^^'  ^^^"'•^-^'  ^•^^^^"^-  ^^-'  '^'-y  ^"-^  trridS^: 

,.'^\^\'^^.^''P^''^^^'''^^^^\oi  Schools  submitted  to  the  Board  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  procuring,  at  the  Provincial  Norm.l  Sch..,ol.  the  attendance  of  two?oi  three  of 
the  most  promising  young  men  from  each  District  in  Upper  Canada.  ' 

.  y^"^!''^:  J'j^t  t!'«  Superintendent  ..f  Schools  prepare  an  Address,  to  be  transmitted  to  each 
bUtrSoL.fa;i^l'tre:irnr  ^PI'-^^--^-  -  ^»-  subject,  and  to  lay  the  draft.?-'; 

Ordered,  That  the  Public  be  notified,  through  the  Recording  Clerk,  of  the  time  and  nlact  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Board.     (The  following  notice  was  accordingly  issued  ...i  this  matter  ) 

af  ,^^^^^'7^^^^'"'''''^  "^,  Education  for  Upper  Canada  hold  their  Meetings,  for  the  present 
at  the  Education  Oflice,  on  the  We.^  side  of  Bay  Street,-oue  door  .>outh  of  Wellington  Stree?  - 
on  Tuesday  Mornings,  at  the  hour  of  10  O'Clock.  ^        '^rreet, 

AA  ^^^A^.''^''^  !r?i'"1^^f  *''■''*  "^^  Communications  intended  for  the  Board  of  Educati<.n   l)e 
addressed  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Upper  Canada.  i^aucacK.n   m 


By  Order  of  the  Board  : 

Education  Office,  4th  of  August,  184G. 


J.    GEORiiE    HoDGINS, 

MecurdiiKj  Clerk 


«,.  /k^",!-  -''^'*'/^-''^\  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  read  a  copy  of  the  Circular  pre- 
Upper  JanLdrif  tr'^'',"^  the  Board,-to  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the'^Jlunicipal  CWils  in 
iJppei  Canada,  on  the  subject  of  procurnig  the  :,  ^.^ndance  at  the  Normal  School  of  two  or  more 
of  the  most  promising  young  men  in  each  Municipality. 

.A^J'^A^''  a'^^^^&I  "■  f««^  expressions  and  making  s  ne  verbal  additions,  the  Circular  was 
a-lopted  and  signed  by  each  Member  of  the  Board,  and  is  as  follows  : 
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IX   Upper  Canada. 


Circular  to  thk   Municipal  Councils  of   the  Districts  and  Cities 

Gentlemen  :-The  new  School  Act  for  Upper  Canada  has  provided  for  the  aoDointment  of 
a  Board  of  Education,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  select  and  recommend  proper  ^Zfiook^ 

Uilpe^' CS;.'"'  '"  ''''''^'  '  """""^^  '^^«°^  '''  '""^  '^^■"-  Education  o^SoofShtt 

im,.  !!*"'  *'*'  ^h"'"  this  duty  has  been  assigned,  have  undertaken  it  with  a  deep  conviction  of  ita 
importance  and  difhculty,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  uerform  it  in  «  mn.,ii  ^°'V'"'""  "^  '" 
mote,  to  the  greatest  po;;ible  extent,  the  best  interests  oUheCoint"y  ""  '''''  '""  '"■"■ 

f.u  ^'^'^^Vf.'^^^""  ourselves  to  the  work  committed  to  us,  with  an  interest,  in  common  with  „>.r 
fellow  subject.,  we  hope  for  the  cordial  and  generous  co-operation  of  the  sevem    i)isb-  ct  and 

£?'b'erct;t;;x""^"^ ""  '"^^^^^^"^  "'^^^^^'  '^'-  ^^^'■^'>  ^^«  ^----^  B^^sratio' 

.r«  JZr^^r^  *"  ®f  ""^  ,^""''';  '^'  '"^y  ^^  sufficient,  at  the  present  time,  for  us  to  state   thifc 

men  le    bv  th'^R  '  '^  T'^"/"'?-  ^^T^"'"^"*'^'  '^^^  *h°««  ^^^ool  Books,  which  nay  be  r;co„ 
mended  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  use  in  Schools,  shall  have  the  additionn    ^.irnL^l    f 
bping  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best  of  their  kind.     Reductiorin  tL  S  ce  of  Snhn??  ?F    I! 
will,  indeed,  follow,  as  the  natural  c.nsequence  of  the  u^e  ^aT  form  Ses  thr^^^^^^^^^^ 

School  Books  which  are  in  general  and  permanent  demand  ;  and  like  all  othi;r..rH.l«ri 

and  constant  use.  the  price  of  such  Books  will  be  reduced    i     t.ro  for     n  To  Vhl      ?'      ??f '• 

circulation,  and  the  facilities  of  procuring  them.  '        I''"''°'^'""  '°  '^^  ''^'^tent  of  their 

But  the  subject  which  we  desire  to  submit  to  the  serious  and  favourable  consideration  ..f  fV,. 
Municipal  Councils  of  Upper  Canada,  relates  to  the  Provincial  -ormal  Schoo     Sthr  B  .a  d 
of  Education  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  into  operation  in  the  cour.se  of  a  few  mon  hs      It  is  nro 
posed  to  commence  this  Institution  at  Toronto,  in  Buildings  formerlv  occm.i^d  «.  ;i,«  r-     ^ 
ment  House  of  Upper  Canada.     For  the  fullsuccess  of  fay  StiaUWr  or  Pn^^^^^ 
Establishment,  the  cordial  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Piwince  ^^kr^^L  i^^^^^^^^^ 
,       .'^^®  ^®P«^»ture  has  granted  the  sum  of  Fifteen  Hundred  pounds  (Pl'f^ao  \  f«  ,>..^„.  i 

furnish  Buildings  for  the   Establi.shment,  and  thc.^  Fiftee.i  M  ;SS 

TZ'vTu- 'I!  ^"^'''^"?^  ^^'  ""/'■^"^  "^P^"«"  °f  '^-  1^^  procure  the  FuSure  and  wLtSs 
of  the  Estfibhshment, -independent  of  the  Buildings,  will  reouire  a  lir^P  nnrfw.^  ^^1  paratus 

named  «um  ;  and  the  experie'nce  of  other  Countries,  S.niTarly  situated  t'olr    sufficient  vlho'ws" 

how  m,..ch  the  current  expenses  of  such  an  Establishment  must  exceed  thrsum  gmnTeX  a^dTn 

defraying  them.     Such  an  aid  might,  indeed,  be  sufficient,  should  the  tennsobmrd  ad    action 

be  not  as  high  as  are  usually  required  at  Public  and  Private  Schools.     But  thl  lonldln  ITvTt 

measure,  defeat  the  very  obect  contemplated  in  establishing  a  Provincial  NormTlS,i:  f  ?  i, 

IS  to  afford  as  good  facilities  as  possible  for  the  tre.ining  of  ycful  can  Matef forXhS  T     'I  "'^ 

Not  a  few  of  the  most  promising  of  thu  class  of  young  men  a" e  des?it    e  o?  me.n«    "  ^Tk'""^'. 

Uiem  possess  very  limited  ineai^s,  for  tho  acquis^ tion^of  therdlS^-tSV?/!  Waf 

In  those  Eurooean  Countries,  which  are  best  supplied  with  Normal  Schools   thf.  !,.,.« 1  M,„. 
icipal  Departr.ents,-a„al«gous  to  our  Districts, -arl  re.iuired  to  3  ibiite  t t  nriic  ,nl    I  r^ 
of  the  sums  necessary  for  the  s.rpport  of  the  Normal  Schools.     Our  own  Le'  sktu "e   1  kl  M  iJ 
of  the  neighboring  State  of  New  York,  has  not  imposed  any  le^al  obli°at^on  on  th™.    n      i 
Municip^dities.  in  thjs  respect,  but  has  left  it  to  thdr  own  ^lighten   f    bera     y      hi  tT^Se 

poinds,  (tA^oO,)  to  procure  Buildings,  Apparatus,   etcetera,  for  a  tetate  Normil  Scl.u.J     .f 
Albany,  ami    he  sum  of  Two  Thousand  F.ve  Hundred  pounds   (£2,500  )p.M^nL^^^^^^ 
.ts  support,  the  authorities  of  ditierent  Counties  contribute  to  the  su no  o  iPrV  In  Vh  ^ 

simple  and  efficient  form,  by  selecting  and  supporting  uacl    two    fm^  "r  more    .  f  H       '"" 
niost  meritorious  youth  at  the  School.''  Tlie  authoritie!  "f     -ch  Co       Ls  ictenile^ 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  during  the  prescribed  course  of  instructtn    a  cei^^^^^^ 
lieir  own  youth,  to  be  selected  by  means  of  competition,  before  Exa,  f.  .'rs   whfarV    n.   n    d 
for    hat  purpo.se,  and  who  designate  a  day  for  the  Exan.ination  of  ca.d  kt;r^;rse'  e         o^^ 
cardidates  who,  in  connection  w.rh  satisfactory  testimonies  of  m-ral  cl  a mcto;     vi/w  th    V^^ 
quahhcations  and  abilities  for  the  profession  of'  Teacher.     If  tlii  Mm,S'r  ■  "'nc  I    fl  h  n' 

j!^:,:;;:?  ^^^'^^'fi'-  t^^  ^^^'i  ^  '^^^  -^i-^  '»*<'  --  aemtKr;!;ii  tC  p'.:: -^t.^ : 

rr.un  ng,  at  the  i  rovUK-iai  Normal  f>chu,>l,  ul  two,  or  uu  re,  vouth  from  .-lel.  ..f  fL.;,  ,   =    ^  r.~ 
Municipalities,   the  Model,  and  otiiev  principal.   Schools  tVrough.r  -po      -J"       SiZ 
be  supplied  by  the  best  class  of  native  Teachers  ;  and   ultimate!  vthron.rltl^    p''"''"'''.  \'l[i  ''«•" 
and  Model  Schools,  will  all  the  County  Model, 'and  ^itrrSoJt'K-^ 
with  Teachers,  trained  in  the  Country,  and  in  the  same  sj'stem  of  instruction.  ' 
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We  would,  therefore,  submit  <o  each  of  the  Councils  the  expedienoy,  and  great  «dvantaKe, 
of  selecting,  through  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Council,  two,  or  more,  of  the  most  meritorious 
and  promising  young  men  in  each  District  for  the  Provincial  Normal  School.  Let  t  he  Examiners 
give  public  notice  of  a  day,  on  which  competitors  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  District 
Council  Schoolships  in  the  Piovincial  Normal  School  may  present  themselves  for  examination 
each  successful  candidate  to  attend  the  Normal  School  during  the  prescribed  course  of  instruc- 
tion, upon  che  condition,  that  he  will  engage  to  pursue  School-teaching  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years,  or  refund  the  money  advanced  by  the  Council  in  his  behalf.  On  the  importat  ce 
and  advantage  to  Parents  and  Guardians,  as  well  aa  to  Children  and  the  Public,  of  training 
Teachers  in  a  Model  School,  we  refer  you  to  the  Chief  Superintendent's  "Report  on  a  System  of 
Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  pages  138-211  of  this  Volume. 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Board  of  Education  will  engage  to  receive  and  have  instructed  in 
the  Normal  and  Model  School  such  scholars  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  per  annum, 
including  Board.  Fuel,  Washing  and  Books  used  in  School,  such  scholars  being  subject  to  the 
regulation  applicable  to  all  others,  namely,  a  trial  of  three  months  as  to  capacity^and  disposition 
both  to  leain  and  to  teach. 

The  sum  required  to  support  two  young  men  from  a  District,  would  scarcely  amount,  on  an 
average,  to  a  half-penny  for  each  inhabitant ;  whereas  both  the  individual  and  public  advantage 
would  be  great  and  permanent. 

The  Board  of  Education  venture  to  hope  that  this  subject  will  receive  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  several  Municipal  Councils ;  and  to  their  early,  as  well  as  patriotic  and  benevolent 
attention,  we  earnestly  recommend  it.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  educate  young  men 
for  Canada,  as  well  as  in  it,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  domestic  economy  discipline  and 
instruction,  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  shall  have  reference  to  the  future  circumstances 
and  employment  of  the  Scholars. 


Education  Office, 

Toronto,  August  4th,  1846. 

Attest  :     J.  Geokok  Hodgins, 

Recording  Vlerk. 


fMicHAEi,,  Bishop  of  Toronto,  Chairman. 

EoKRTOlv   RyERSON, 

H.  .7.  Gkasett, 
S.  B.  Harrison, 
Joseph  C.  Morrison, 
huoh  scobie, 
J.  S.  Howard. 


Ordered,  That  a  printed  copy  of  the  Circular,  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the  Municipal  Councils  in  Upper  Canada. 

Aitgust  11th,  1846.  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  read  a  f^etter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Province,  dated  the  31st  ultimo,  in  reply  to  a  Communication  addressed,  by  order  of  the 
Board,  to  him,  requesting  that  the  Old  Government  House  and  Premises  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education  for  the  purposes  of  a  Normal  School.* 

The  Board  having  heard  the  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Daly,  of  the  Slst  July,  read,  in  reply 
to  a  Communication  from  this  Board,  dated  the  31st  ultimo,  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the 
Government  House  and  Grounds,  to  the  purposes  of  a  Provincial  Normal  School,  have  unani- 
mously resolved  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  in  applying  for  the  Government  House  Grounds  and  Buildings,  tho  Board  con- 
sidered that  they  would  be  placed  under  their  sole  control  ;  and,  it  would  entirely  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  Board,  if  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Government,  of  continuing  the  Grounds  under 
the  control  of  the  Corporation,  be  carried  out.  The  Board  would,  under  proper  regulations,  at 
all  times,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  admit  the  public  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Grounds. 

2.  That,  with  regard  to  the  Premises  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Mirfield,  it  is  only  necessary, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  Lease,  to  give  him  twelve  mcmths"  notice  to  quit  as  proposed. 

Should  the  Government  desire  to  extend  to  Mr.  James  Mirfield  that  indulgence,  the  Board 
is  aware  that  he  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  twelve  months'  notice  from  the  present  time, 
instead  of  from  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  Premises  occupied  bv  Mr.  Mirfield  are  as  ecsential  tor  the  purposes  of  a  Normal  School 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  Grounds  applied  for  by  the  Board  ;  and  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
Grounds  and  Buildings  would  not  meet  the  objects  desired  to  be  accomplished. 


*  No  copy  of  this  Letter  is  available  ;  but  its  purport  may  be  gatherer'  from  theResolutions  which 
the  Board  of  Education  adopted  in  res;ard  to  it  at  this  Meeting. 
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3.  That  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  do  communicate  the  foregoing 'resolution  to 
the  Executive  Government,  and  transmit  therewith,  a  copy  of  the  condition  contained  in  Mr. 
Mirtield's  Lease,  with  any  further  explanation  which  he  may  deem  advisable. 

Atigust  18th,  1840.  The  *Recording  Clerk  read  the  following  Communication,  dated  the 
Uth  instant,  addressed  by  order  of  the  Board,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Daly,  in  reply  to  his  Letter  of 
the  31st  ultimo  : — 

Your  Communication  of  the  31st  ultimo,  was,  this  day  laid  before  the  Board  of  Education 
for  Upper  Canada,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  an  extract  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  Board  respecting  it. 

The  Board  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  occupy  BuiLUngs  for  a  Normal  School,  which 
have  not  Grounds  adjoining  ;  and  such  Grounds  can  be  of  no  use,  unless  under  such  Regulations 
as  the  interests  of  the  Normal  School  may  require,— of  which  the  Board  alone  can  judge,— not 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 

Tn  every  Normal  School  that  I  visited  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
Grounds  were  considered  an  important  appendage  ;  and  the  dressing  of  the  Pleasure  Grounds, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  Flower,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  the  Vegetable  Gardens  were 
regarded  as  an  instructive  recreation  and  employment  for  the  Pupil-teachers.  I  am  sure  that 
tha  Authorities  of  the  Upper  Canada  College  would  not  consider  it  compatible  with  the  interests 
of  the  Institution  under  their  care  to  have  the  Grounds  under  other  control  than  their  own  ; 
and,  I  can  hardly  conceive,  a  more  undesirable  position  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  placed 
in,  than  to  occupy  Buildings  for  a  Provincial  Institution,  and  not  be  able  to  shut  up,  or  repair, 
a  Gate,  or  supply  a  balustrade,  or  remove  an  intruder,  or  prevent  any  disorder  on  the  Grounds, 
which  surround  the  very  doors  of  such  Buildings.  I  am  confident  the  Government  would  not 
wish  to  place  the  Board  and  the  Normal  School  in  such  a  position  ;  yet,  such  must  be  the  case, 
if  the  Grounds  be  severed  from  t'le  Buildings  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  third  party,— a 
control,  too,  under  whi<  i  the  Pre.nises  present  an  appearance  anything  but  suitable  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School. 

The  Board  are  anxious  to  learn,  at  His  Excellency's  earliest  convenience,  His  pleasure  in 
respect  to  the  Government  House  Grounds,  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  and  the  repairs 
required  on  the  Premises,  (if  the  application  of  the  Board  be  granted,)  are  so  extensive,  that  but 
little  time  remains  to  complete  them  before  the  return  of  cold  weather. 

The  Board  also  desire  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  that  part 
21st  ultimo,  which  relates  to  placing  a^  the  disposal  of  the  Boai 
assigned  duties,  in  respect  to  the  Premises  for  a  Normal  School. 

In  my  former  Communication,  it  was  intimated,  (as  was  then  understood,)  that  Mr.  Mirfield 
was  entitled  to  twelve  months'  notice,  before  giving  up  the  part  of  the  Premises  which  he  occu- 
pies. In  the  subjoined  extract  from  his  lease,  which  has,  since  the  date  of  my  Communication, 
been  obtained  by  a  Member  of  the  Board,— it  appears  that  no  such  notice  is  necessary— although 
a  verbal  understanding  to  that  effect  seems  to  have  existed  between  Mr.  Mirfield  and  some 
leading  Members  of  the  City  Corporation. 

Toronto,  11th  August,  1846.  EcEaTON  Ryeeson. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  lead  a  communication  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Ottawa 
District  Council,  expressing  the  concurrence  of  that  Body  in  the  object,  of  the  Circular  from  the 
Board,  and  promisins?  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  brought  under  its  notice  in  that  Cir- 
cular, dated  the  4th  ins^^ant,  at  its  en.suing  October  Session. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  read  the  following  Communication  from  Mr.  George 
Gouinlock.  requesting  the  Board  to  take  into  its  favourable  consideration  certain  School  Books 
compiled  by  himself  and  his  Brother : — 

I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  for  the  examination  by  the  Upper  Canada  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  following  School  Books  compiled  by  myself  and  my  Brother,  videlicet  ; — 

A  System  of  Arithmecic,  and  a  Key  to  the  same. 

A  System  of  Geography. 

With  respect  to  their  merits,  I  respectfully  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board.  I 
would  merely  say,  that,  in  the  Arithmetic,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  number  of  the  examples 
are  drawn  from  the  actual  business  of  this  colony, — the  names,  weights  and  measures  of  the 
commodities  of  the  Country  being  largely  introduced,  besides  tables  of  the  currency  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Colonies  and  States. 

In  compiling  the  Geography,  more  attention  has  b.ien  paid  to  the  Statistics  of  this  Province 
and  Continent  than  is  usually  found  in  European  Class-Books.  And  I  may  add,  that,  with  the 
experience  of  Thirty-five  years  a8  Teachers  in  Great  Britain,  witn  a  great  variety  of  similar  Class- 
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Books  111  constant  use  there,  before  us,— and  with  the  most  careful  selection  and  adaptation  of 
materials  which  our  judgment  enabled  us  to  make,  the  Books  now  submitted  are  such  as  we 
thought  most  suitable  to  the  present  condition  of  Education  in  this  Colony. 

Toronto,  17th  August,  184(i.  ,         Geokue   G..i;inu)<k. 

It  was  Ordered  that  this  Letter  be  acknowledged.* 

Auqiist  :J5ih  1S46.  The  Recording  Clerk  read  Letters  from  the  Clerks  of  the  Muiiicipar 
tounci  8  of  the  Home,  Ottawa,  Eastern,  Midland  and  Niagara  Districts,  and  also  from  the  <Jity 
Council  of  Kingston,  expressing  the  concurrence  of  these  several  Bodies  in  the  obiects  brought 
under  their  notice  in  a  Circular  from  the  Board  of  Education,  dated  the  4th  instant. 

Note.  As  a  sample  of  the  favourable  responses  to  this  Circular  from  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  I  insert  the  following,  (in  the  form  of 
Resolutions,)  adopted  by  the  Home  District  Council,  and  dated  the  13th  of 
August,  1846  :— 

Benolved,  1.  That  the  Home  District  Council,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  Circular 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Provincial 
Normal  School,  and  calling  upon  the  District  Councils  for  their  "  Aid  and  Co-operation  " 
express  their  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  an  Institution,  intended 
for  the  instruction  and  moral  training  of  efficient  Teachers  for  the  Youth  of  the  Province,  and, 
from  which,  tinder  a  proper  system  of  management,  the  happiest  results  may  flow  to  our  whole, 
population, 

RewUed,  2.  That,  in  the  attainments  of  objects  so  momentous,  so  intimately  counseled  with 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  People  of  this  District,  the  support  of  tiie  Council  will  bo 
cheerfully  accorded  for  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  Circular  ;  and,  when  the  proper  period  shall 
arrive,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  such  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  one,  or  more,  Pupils 
of  the  Normal  School,  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  prudential  regard  to  the  funds  under  their 
control  for  Educational  purposes  ;  «nd  that  a  copy  of  these  Hesolutions  be  furnished  by  the 
Warden  to  the  Board  of  Education." 

The  Chief  Superinten.^ent  of  Schools  read  the  following  Communication  fivm  Mr.  Alexander 
Davidson,  of  Niagara,  requesting  the  Board  to  take  into  its  favourable  consideration  certain 
School  Books  compiled  by  himself  : — 

I  have  requested  a  friend  to  procure  and  lay  before  the  Board  a  copy  of  my  Spelling  Book 
with  a  view  to  their  approval  of  it.     .     , 

Colonial  School  Books  originated  with  me  ;  and  I  published  the  Spelling  Book  ac  my  own 
expense  and  risk.  It  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  every  quarter,  which  1  supiiose 
induced  Messieurs  Armour  &  Ramsay  of  Montreal  to  enter  into  the  publishing  business.  The 
matter  of  their  Books  is  good  enough  ;  but  1  think  they  are  not  altogether  adapted  to  Canadian 
Schools,  in  as  much  as  the  Lessons  are  not  divided  into  paragraphs  for  classe.-i.  At  any  rate,  as 
Mr.  Ramsay  mentioned  to  me,  when  here  upwards  of  a  year  ago,  "the  National  School  Books 
do  not  interfere  with  any  Spelling  Book,"  because  there  is  no  regular  Si)elling  Book  amone- 
them.*  ° 

Niagara,  21st  of  August,  1846.  Alkxandkh  Davii-sox. 

(Mr  Davidson  aj)pended  the  following  recommendation  of  his  Spelling  Book  :-- 
"The  CiUiiida  Spelling  Hook.  Iiy  Mr.  Alcxandef  Davidson  ;  :  ittndfMl  iis  an  intnxhutioii  to  the 
Knghsli  Language  ;  consisting  of  a  vatietA'  of  Lessons,  jirogn^ssiveh'  arrang-d  ;  in  Tlnve  I'aits  ■  with 
an  Ap])endix,  containing  sev.;ral  useful  Tal)les  ;  the  outlines  of  ( ;eograpliv  ;  a  coiniiichcnsive  sketch 
ot  Knghsli  (Jraininar:  with  Moining  and  Kveuing  Prayers  for  everv  da'v  in  tlic  week  ;  tlie  words 
divided,  acccmlmg  to  tlie  jmrest  mode  of  pronunciation.  Printed  and  ))ul)lishcd  f(,r  the  .\utlior  hy 
.Mr.  Henry  Roswell,  Toronto,  and  sold  at  Is.  'M. 

"  A  very  positive  inculcation  of  the  duty  of  loyalty,  and  of  tliat  great  ()l)lii,'ation  uiion  which 
loyalty,  and  every  other  sound  principle,  is  founded,-  Religion,-  is  dithised  throughout  the  woik  •  so 
that  tlie  good  Sul)ject.  and  the  conscientious  Christian,  may  safely  place  it  in  the  liaiids  of  his  child- 
ren. On  these  grounds,  an<l  from  its  general  simplicity  and'  cheapness,  I  cannot  hut  expiess  a  strong 
hope  that  it  will  entirely  su])ersede  the  use,  in  any  of  our  Common  Schools,  of  that  verv  (|Uestional)le 
American  work  :  "  Webster's  SpeUing  Book  ;  "  and  tiiat  it  will  meet  with  a  verv  cordial  and  ex*^  - 
sive  patronage  from  the  parents  and  instructors  of  c:hildren  tlirougli  tlie  Canadian   Provinces." 

.,,,,„  "  A.  Js.  Rkthink.  " 

CoBOURo,  July  14th,   1840. 


*  See  Covrespondeiice,  on  the  subject  of  these  Books,  in  tlie  Chapter  relating  to  School  Books,  pont. 
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Ordered,  That  a  Letter  of  Acknowledgenioiit  he  sent  to  Mr.  Davidson. 

September  mh,  isy,      A  Letter  was  read  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Mu«ici,.al  Council  of  H,« 
\Velhngton  District,  enclosing  a  Resolution,  expressinK  the  c..ncun4ice  of  H..^  K    i         *u 
objects  brought  under  its  notice  in  a  Circular  fro ,    tL  £«-7of  Educ.t    n    n^r^^^^^^^  T  H  " 
Normal  School,  dated  the  4th  ultimo.     The  Resolution  wa.  a  follows  '  ^""'  *"  *''® 

Eesolwtrl,  That,  with   regard   to   the   Reverend    Egerton   Kvorsoi.'s   T  Pt^«r   a„,i  >       i 

Circular,  it  be  recommended  to  this  Council  to  c..nsiderE  p"op    ety        irS.^fo^^ 

Communications  were  also  read  from  Mr.  James  Honkirk    \8si8ta..f  P..nvi.,-.;.i  «.■ 
dated  the  v2nd  instant,  and  from  Mr.  Thomas  Mecdev  Secret  uvofthrPr!i..;rn^^^*^^ 
dated  the  17th  instant,  inf.  rn.ing  the  Board  of  ESau'^^hLr  h  'ofv"™^^^^^^ 
had  directed  the  Mayor  of  Toronto  to  nlace  the  Sunprintpn,1,>nt-  r.t  o,"'>"^"^™^-'."- Council 

An  exception  has  been  made  by  His  Excellency  of  thp  Biiil/1in„a  /■«f.,Ki      \  .    . 

(ieneral-iii-Council  had  been  pleased  to  direct  that  the  wh.,1.  rf  ^'f'^ellency  the  Cxovernor- 
Grounds,  at  Toronto,  he  placed  under  t  e  cCe  of  th^B^rd   for  ti^n,?^  ^c^'T 

proposed  Normal  School,  Lnd  that  the  occupant t.'f  oL  o^l^rBuiWi  ig^Mr"  j"^!' M^^^^  't 
allowed  to  remain  m  occupation  under  the  lease  from  the  Corporation  of  il^eSv  of  T  I' ^ 
until  the  1st  of  September,  J847  ;  and  also  the  intimati.  n  in  the  same  TeLrfi^.i  Ti  ""*" 
ment   of  Public  \Vorks,    that,  that  Department  has  notifie"      L   CorpS^^^  S'  ^T""; 

Toronto,  that  the  Grounds  and  Buildings  in  question  are  rem,  red  for  thP  X,  '*^  "1 


the  exception  of  the  Building  occnipied  by  M.  Miriidd:  ''  ^^i^^l^^^^^Z^^r^-:^:,:^ 

of  his  lease  with  the  Corporation  of  Toronto,"  it  was,  occupa- 


"  tion  until  the  expiration 

Resolved   that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  do  point  out  to  the  Deoartment  of  P„l,li 
Works  the  discrepancy  between  the  Letter  from  that  Denartn.Pnf  nrirl  li^  f  ^        .  ."'^"° 

Provincial  Secretary  Ld  respectfully  requcst^L' Dlpai^^'^^f  Publi  t^Tto  aLm^^^ 
Communication  to  the  Mayor  of  Toronto,  so  as  to  define  specifically    he  pSof  Mr   M  Ifilu 

ss;fe;;ij;-}i^5:;^Ss;;"^^ij^^^^ 

with^ 'lS[;;j?^r¥oJ!S,  ^n^r  ^^ili^i  ''o^^:tlt^  -^ -mnnic...  forthwith 
receive  posse.ssion  of  them,  s'ubject  to  the^rovisicn  speciS  n  the  I"  sS  P^oJS'/s'  "'^ 
tary  s  Letter,  respecting  the  Building  temporarily  occupied  by  iS;  M?Sd  Cl  tlJ'T ' 
Chief  Superintendent  be  author  zed  to  select  soniePe. son    in  u-l,, .,,/!,  '^j  "**^  *^*^ 

charge  of  the  property,  subject  to  the  future  LtirofthrBoard.""    "  '""  '""^'^''  '°  ^'^''''  '" 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  having  drawn  the  aftPnUnn  r>f  fi.^  n       i  ^    .i     r^ 
sions  of  the  Act,  })th  Victoria,  Chapter  xx.,  respecthr^^^^^^  l'""?' 

and,  the  Board  having  referred  to  the  xxx  Section,  find  foreign  Text  Books  in  Schools, 

"That  no  foreign  books  in  the  English  Branches  of  Education,  shall  b-  used  in  an,.  M,„1.l 
or  Common,  School,  except  by  express  permission  of  the  Board  ..f  Education  "  ^  ' 

This  Section,    however,  does  not  come  in  force  until  the  Ist  of  Januarv  np,tf  •  h,,^ 
uneasiness  ha.s  been  manifested  by  some  Teachers  of  Schools,  who  have  been^  irthV  hatV  """f 
"smg  foreign  books, - pai  ticularly  Mor*y'..  Geographi,  and  Kirkham's  Grn^-^l       •        ''*^'*  "^ 
the  terms  of  the  Act  prohibiting  the  use  of  foref^EtS  Tpvf'Sk„   ,"dS;;;T  'T*""*^*" 
of  *,he  Board  thereon,  it  is        '  "  on«K-,  and  the  pj-obaole  action 

Ordered,  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  authorised  to  infi.nay^  fU  .   •    .,. 
meantime,  and  until  the   Board  shall  select  and  approve!  o"  g^" X^rera  Geo^^^^^^^^^ 
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Grammar  better  adapted  to  Canadian  Schools,  than  those  at  present  in  use.     Morse's  Geography 
and  Kirkham's  Grammar  may  continue  to  he  uwed  in  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada.''*' 

Octoher  6th,  18^C>.  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  SchooJ  i  informed  the  Board  that,  in  con- 
8ei|uence  of  the  continued  occupation  of  the  Old  Government  House,  by  Mr.>  McDonald  he  had 
not  yet  received  possession  of  the  Bui!  ■i,i<;8  und  Grounds  from  the  City  Corj)oration.     It  was 

Ordered,  that  the  Policy  of  Tnsur.iuce  for  Fifteen  Hundred  Pounds  (£1,500,)  on  the  Old 
Government  House  and  Buildings,  which  expires  on  the  10th  of  this  month  be  renewed  for  the 
same  amount  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Morrison,  a  Member  of  this  Board. 

Octoher  9th,  ISJfiJ.     Ordered,  Tliat  the  Policy  of  Insurance,  on  the  old  Government   House 
Buildings,  for  Fifteen  Hundred  pounds  (£1,600,)  be  renewod  by  the  Chief  Superintendei*!:  of 
Schools,  (instead  of  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Morrison,)  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Civil  Govtni 
ment  of  Canada. 

The  following  Letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Irish  Nutional  Board  of  Educr.tion,  Dub- 
lin, in  reply  to  a  Communication  from  Doctor  Ryerson,  on  behalf  of  this  Board,  dated  th*> 
25th  of  July  last, — was  read, — recommending  Mr.  John  Rintoul  as  Head  Master  of  the  Pro 
vincial  Normal  School  ;  offering  their  iSeries  of  School  Books  at  the  reduced  ((rices,  to  *'  Poor 
Schools"  in  Ireland,  and  granting  permission  to  reprint  the8'>  Books  m  ttris  Province,  if 
required : — 

We  have  had  the  honour  lo  lay  before  the  Commissionera  of  National  EducaHon  yc  fir  Le'tjr 
of  the  25th  of  July,  and  are  directed  to  express  their  gratification  at  the  very  intereisUng  'fate 
ment  it  contains,   respecting  (■;.>  establishment  of  a  ;;t','ieral  System  of  Education  in  Upper 
Canada. 

The  Commissioners  have  mucli  plee-iVj.  ?  iu  reconiinending  Mr.  John  Rintoul  as  Head 
Master  for  the  contemplated  Normal  Schooi,  v.-'ios,.^  quHlificatinrs  and  experience  eminently  fit 
him  fur  the  situation.  They  understand,  howt-vor,  '  ht„&  it  is  ivdjiossible  for  him,  in  consequence 
r>f  the  state  of  his  wife's  health,  la  leave  this  Co?:-ritry  t;:>rore  the  month  of  April  next,  and  also, 
tl' 'the  is  in  communication  with  you  in  ref»4rt.  a- «  to  th«  particulars  of  the  duties  whioh  he 
might  be  required  to  discharge. 

it  atTords  the  Commissioners  muoii  rjleanuw  to  grant  the  required  jiermission  to  reprint  the 
Boukv«  j)nblifci!ied  by  them,  for  the  use  of  the  Schools  to  be  established  in  Canada, — or,  if  vou 
prefer  ii-.  the  Commissioners  will  supply  such  Books,  or  other  requisites,  .is  are  mentioned  m  the 
accomi)anying  ii  t  at  the  prices  therein  stated.! 

Should  you  wish  to  purchase  any,  you  will  please  to  mark  the  (|uantities  on  the  list,  which 
is  to  be  returned  tn  l;his  Office,  with  a  Letter  of  Credit  for  the  amount  payable  in  Dublin,  and 
drawn  in  our  favour  ,  and  also  with  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  forwarding  the  parcel  to 
you  at  Toronto.     .     .     . 


Dublin,  14th  September,  1846. 


Maurice  Cross, 
James  Kelly, 


Secretaries. 


It  was  then  Ordered,  That  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  make  enquiries  as  to  the 
terms  ou  which  Booksellers,  or  others,  in  the  City  of  Toronto  would  ict  as  Agents  for  the  sale 
of  the  Irish  National  School  Books. 

The  Board  luiving  taken  the  subject  of  School  Books  into  their  consideration, — particularly 
those  published  by  the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education, — express  their  approbation  of  that 
admirable  series  of  Elementary  Works,  and  feel  great  satisfaction  in  recommending  them  for 
general  use  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada  ;  also  Lennie's  English  Grammar. 

Ordered,  That  a  Letter  (jf  acknowledgement  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Irish 
National  Board  of  Education.     The  Letter  sent  was  as  follows  : — 

Your  Letter  of  the  14th  ultimo  was  this  day  laid  before  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper 
Canada,  whose  cordial  thanks  I  i»m  requested  to  express  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  for  their  recommendation  of  Mr.  John  Rintoul,  as  Head  Master  of  the  con- 
templated Normal  School  in  Upper  Canada  ;  for  their  liberal  permission,  and  proposal,  in 
respect  to  their  excellent  series  of  School  Text  Books  ;  and  for  the  lively  interest  which  M:ey 
express,  and  manifest,  in  the  promotion  of  Elementary  Education  in  this  Country. 

•See  Note  to  Letter  from  the  Chief  Superintenden'  .  f  Education  to  Mr.  Dexter  ^"*'Evetr.rdo, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  Niagara  District,  in  r*  .^j.-d  to  this  permission,  dated  th,  -^th  of 
Septeniber,  184(»,  and  given  in  Chapter  XIII,  /)o.s/,  of  ttii-  V/Uiniu. 

t  This  list,  with  the  reduced  sterling  prices,  and  those  of  the  prices  to  Canadian  Schools  ill  l)c 
found  on  page  244. 
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I  am  writing  to  Mr.  John  Rintoul,  on  the  subject  of  his  coming  to  Canada  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  returning  to  Dublin  next  Spring  for  his  family-this  Board  proposing  to 
pay  his  travelling  expenses.     ...  '     i'       b 

Toronto,  9th  October,  184G.  Eoerton  Rversov. 

Onlered,  That  a  Letter  bo  addressed  to  Mr.  John   Rintoul.  re(,uesting  him    to  proceed  to 
Toronto,  innnediately.  and,  if  neceHsary,  to  return  to  Dublin,  next  M»y,  or  June,  for  his  family 
the  Hoard  defraying  his  expenses.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Letter  .sent  to  Mr,  John  Rintoul  :— 

1  have  laid  before  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  the  Communication  of  the 
hec*et,.,ries  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  of  the  I4th  ultimo  recom- 
meacrng  you  as  Head  Master  of  the  contemplated  Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  but  inti- 
mating that  you  would  be  unable  to  leave  for  Upper  Canada,  with  your  family,  before  the 
mont.i  of  April  next.  ^ 

This  Board  is  much  gratified  in  learning  that' the  favourable  opinion,  which  they  had  been 
led  to  form  of  your  (luahhcations  for  that  important  office,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  strong  and 
nnqualihod  recommendation  of  the  Commis.sioners  of  National  Education. 

The  Canadian  Board  is  also  gratified  to  learn  that  the  appointment  will  bo  acceptable  to 
your.-.eli,  as  a  held  of  more  extensive  usefulness. 

With  respect  t.)  the  time  of  your  coming  to  Canada,  the  Canadian  Board  must  wait  until  it 
may  be  practicable  for  you  to  come  ;  but  the  Board  is  anxious  to  open  the  Normal  School  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  you  should  be  here  with  the  least  possible  delay, -as  the  employment 
of  additional  Masters,  and  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  the  Class  and  Lecture  Rooms  will  not 
be  proceeded  with  until  your  arrival,  and  without  consultation  with  you.  I  am  therefore 
authorized  to  Ultimate  to  you  that,  if  you  can  proceed  forthwith  to  Canada,  the  Canadian  Board 

""     'v!"^.    A^'li  *^''^^°c™^?''yP''''I'''^^'^'   P'*y*^'^«  expenses  of  your  passage  to  Canada 

an  i  back  to  Dublin  again  next  Si)ring.  in  order  to  remove  your  family.     You  would  thus  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  place  and  making  all  convenient  arrangements  for  removing  your 
family.     You  would  also  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  reipiisite  Masters.-such  as  you  could 
recommend  from  the  many  applications  which  are  being  made, -can  be  procured  in  this  Country 
or  whether  It  will  be  desirable  to  get  them  fiom  home;  also  what  Apfaratu*  will  be  required 
and  which  can  be  better  obtained  at  home,  on  your  return  next  May,  or  June,  for  your  family! 

I  '.ope  this  proposition  will  meet  with  your  concurrence,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  open 
the  Canadian  formal  School  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Toronto,  9ch  October,  184.?.  Eoerton  Ryerson. 

Ordered    That  Mr.  William  Thomas,  the  Architect,  be  employed  by  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  to  prepare  an  estimate  and  superintend  the  repairs  required  at  the  old  Gov 
ernment  House,  m  order  to  fit  it  up  for  the  proposed  Normal  School. 

Ordered    That,  in  recommending  the  Irish  Educational  Books  for  the  use  of  Schools  in 
Lpper  Canada   the  Board  of  Education  require  Tenders  for  their  publication  or  for  their  imnor 
tuition,  on  the  following  conditions,  videlicet  :—  ""pur 

R  J"  '^^«  pence  Halifax  currency  for  each  penny  sterling,  as  given  in  the  list  of  School 
Books  and  Requisites  furnished  to  this  Board  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Schools  in  Ire- 
l^ir^V*"".?  this  shall  be  the  maximum  price  at  which  these  Books  and  Requisites  shall  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  ' 

2.  The  several  Irish  National  School  Books,  published  in  the  Province,  .shall  be,  in  every 
respect,  uniform  with  the  Irish  Edition.  '  ' 

3.  The  Contracts  for  the  supply  of  these  several  School  Books  shall  be  for  five  years  or  for 
any  less  period  that  may  be  agreed  on.  0'^"'»,       lor 

v.),  *;i  ?\'^^"'^b''^''J  or  Tenderers,  receiving  any  contract,  for  the  supply  of  any  Irish  National 
fechool  Book,  or  Books  shall  be  bound  in  a  suitable  penalty  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of 
such  Book,  or  Books,  during  the  existence  of  such  Contract.  ^' 

5.  The  Tenderer,  or  Tenderers,  receiving  any  Contract,  for  the  publication  of  any  School 
Book,  or  Books,  shall  be  secured  in  the  exclusive  right  of  such  publication,  in  Western  Canada  • 
l)ut  not  to  prevent  the  importation,  at  the  reduced  nricAs  nf  fh^  Irish  Bo-rd  by  such  ner-in  ' 
persons,  as  the  Provincial  Board  may,  from  time  to' time,  authorize.  '  -  F«i-'oii,  oi 

6.  The  Tend,  -er,  or  Tenderers,  to  state  the  lowest  rate  of  publication  ;  and  each  and  everv 
Tenderer  receiving  a  Contract,  for  the  pulilication  of  any  Book,  or  Books,  to  have,  in  conjunc 
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tion  with  his  right  of  publication,  the  privilt-ge  of  importing  the  Irish  Editions  of  such  Book  or 
books,  at  the  reduced  pi  ices  of  the  Irish  Board,  during  the  existence  of  every  such  Contract 
roHpectively. 

7.  The  Tender  to  be  given  in  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  on  or  before  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber next. 

ft.  The  maximum  price,  at  which  the  several  Hooks  will  be  supplied  to  Schools  in  T'ppor 
Canada  to  be  as  follows  :  - 


I'ni'i'  11x1(1  li.v  the  Ccmi- 

iiiiNsidiicrK  of  Nuticiiial 

Krlu.  "to  I'oiir  Schooln.  " 


First  Book  of  Lessons Id.  Sterling. 

Second  Book  of  Lessons    4d.         " 

Se<|uel  to  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons (id. 

Third  Book  of  Los.sons 8d.         " 

Fourth  Book  of  Leasons » lud.         " 

Fifth  Book  of  Lessons  (Boys) Is.                 '* 

Reading  Book  for  Girls'  School Is.                 " 

Litroduction  to  the  Art  of  Reading 8d.         " 

Enalish  (iranimar 4d.         " 

Key  to  Englisli  Grammar 2d.         " 

Arithmetic 4d.         ' ' 

Key  to  Arithmetic 4d.         " 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice   Is.  4d.         ' ' 

Book  Keeping (id.         " 

Key  to  Book  Keeping (id.         " 

Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge Is.  M.         " 

A  Compendium  of  Geography ()d.         " 

Geography   (Generalized    by   Professor    Robert   Sullivan, 

LL.D l,s.  (id. 

Introduction    to    Geography   and    History   by    Professor 

Robert  Sullivan,  LL.D 6d. 

The  Spelling  Book  Superseded  Piofessor  R  bert  Sullivan, 

LL.D (id. 

Elements  of  Geometry 4(1.         " 

Mensuration  8d.         " 

Appendix  to  Mensuration 6d.         " 

Scripture  Lessons  (Old  Testament)  No.  I .    6d.         " 

Scripture  Lessons  (Old  Testament)  No.  2 (id.         " 

Scripture  Lessoiio  (New  Testament)  No.  1 ....  (id.         " 

Scripture  Lessons  (New  Testament)  No.  2 (id.         " 

Sacred  Poetry 4d. 

Le8.son8  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity    4d.         " 

Set  of  Tablet  Lessons  in  Arithmetic Is.  2d.         '* 

Set  of  Tablet  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading 8d.         " 

Set  of  Tablet  Lessons,  Copy  lines Is.                " 

Map  of  the  World 12s. 

Map  of  the  Ancient  World 9s.                " 

Map  of  Europe 9s.                " 

Map  of  Asia  9s,                " 

Map  of  Africa 9s.                " 

Map  of  America Ps.                " 

Map  of  England 9s. 

Map  of  Scotland 98. 

Map  of  Ireland 9s.               " 

Map  of  Palestine 9s.               *' 


.Maxiiiitiin  (irirc 

ll\wl  liv  Bnuril 

of  Kdii.  r.  (.'.  to 

Cuiiuilian  Schools. 

Halifax 
2(1.  Currency. 
8d. 

Is. 

l.s.  4d. 

Is.  8d. 

29.  " 

2s. 
Is.  4d. 

8d. 

4d. 

8d. 

8d. 
2s.  8d. 
Is.  " 

Is. 

38.  4d. 
Is.  4d. 

3s.  " 


Is. 

Is. 

8d. 
Is.  4d. 
Is. 
Is. 
Is. 
Is. 
Is. 

8d. 

8d. 
2s.  4d. 
is.  4d. 

28. 

24s. 
18s. 

188. 

18s. 
18s. 

1>*8. 

18s. 
IBs. 

188. 

IBs. 


Ordered,  That  an  intimation  of  the  foresroing  be  given,  by  advertisement,  in  four  of  the 
Toronto,  one  of  the  Hamilton  and  one  of  the  Kingston  Newspapers,  inviting  Tenders,  and 
stating  that  all  necessary  information  may  be  had  (m  the  subject,  by  application  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  Toronto. 
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Onterml,  That  the  .Advertisement  he  in  the  following  terms  : 

To   PuiNTKRS   ANIi    I'l'BMHHKRS   OK   ScHOOL   BuoKS   IN    CANADA  : 

The  ('niiiniisHioners  of  National  Educati'  n,  in  Ireland,  having;  conferred  the  privilege  on 
the  B<mrd  of  Education  for  r|)per  Canada,  to  reprint  the  Text  Books  published  ny  the  Iiish 
Board,  for  thi>  use  of  Sciiools  in  this  Province  ;  or,  if  preferred,  to  supply  the  Provincial  Board 
with  the  Irish  Editions  of  those  Books  at  reduced  ])rices. 

The  Board  of  F^aucation  of  Upper  Canaaa  is  now  |)repHred  to  receive  Tenders  f(»r  the  pui)- 
lication  of  those  Books,  in  every  respect  uniform  with  the  Irish  Editions,  for  the  use  of  Common 
Schools  in  rpi)er  Canada. 

Lists  ana  S|ieciniona  of  the  Books,  ana  the  reauced  prices  of  the  Irish  Board,  as  well  as 
every  other  necessary  information  on  the  .subject,  maybe  had,  on  application  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  Toronto. 

N.B. — The  Tenders  to  be  given  in  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  on,  or  l)efor«',  the  first  of 
December  next. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upjter  Canada, 

Em'CATION    OfFIC'B,  ,1.  (iiKOK«iE    HoDOlNS, 

Toronto,  October  the  27th.  184(i.  Jieamling  Clerk. 

ihtohfr  ;iOt}i,  18.'i6.  Ordered,  That,  in  any  Communication,  which  the  Chief  Superin'endent 
of  Schools  may  make  to  District  School  Superintendents,  or  other  Local  School  Otficers  on  the 
subject  of  Elementary  School  Text  Books,  now  in  use.  he  shall  reconnneiid  a  delicate  treatn)ent 
of  tiie  subject  ; —rather  perniittinij  such  Books  to  fall  into  disuse,  than  to  excluae  them  alto- 
gether, wlien  they  came  into  competition  with  tliose  School  Text  Books  aheaay  sanctioned,  and 
recommended  by  this  Board 

(iilend  that  the  Advertisement,  re.juiring  Tenders  for  the  publication  or  importation  of  the 
Irish  National  School  Books,  be  inserted  in  each  of  the  Toronto  Newspapers,  including  those 
selected  at  the  jtreceaing  Meeting  of  the  Boara. 

Mr.  William  Thomas,  the  Architect,  empowerea  by  the  Board  to  9U))erintend  the  repairs 
necessary  to  the  (iovennnent  House,  having  made  out  and  submitted  an  Estimate  of  the  repairs 
necessary  to  put  the  Building  into  a  tenantable  state  of  repair  for,  at  least,  three  years,  and 
having  shown  that  the  same  can  be  done  for  the  sum  of  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty-Nine  pounds, 
(£359),  it  was — 

Urdercd,  That  Mr.  Thomas  be  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  same  com- 
pleted, as  soon  as  possible,  — the  season  being  so  far  advanced,  any  delay  would  be  injurious — 
taking  all  necessary  security  from  the  sufficient  completion,  of  the  work,  in  a  i)roper  manner. 
It  was  aho — 

Ordeu'd,  that  the  sum  of  Twenty  Five  pounds,  (£25,)  be  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his 
services,  in  superintending  the  work,  and  seeing  that,  in  all  respects,  the  same  be  properly  com- 
pleted. 

Ordered  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Mr.  .Tames  S.  How.'ird  be  a  Commit- 
tee to  Keport  upon  the  Furniture  requisite  for  the  Normal  School,  and  the  probable  expense, 
and  jjresent  such  Beport  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Onhtred,  That  a  Form  of  Summons,  re(|uesting  the  attendance  of  Members  at  Meetings  of 
the  Board,  be  ^jrcpared  by  the  Recording  Clerk  and  {jrinted. 

Nareinbcr  10th,  18/f6.  Mured  lnj  Mr.  .Tames  S.  Howard,  seconded  by  Mr.  .loseph  C.  Mor- 
ristm, — 

1.  That  the  Board  deems  the  appointment  of  a  Treasurer  of  the  Board  re.iuisite,  to  insure 
order  and  correctness  in  keepiiig  its  accounts,  and  that -be  such  Treasurer. 

2.  That  all  monies,  under  the  controul  of  the  Board,  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 

in  the  name  oi  the  Treasurer,  at  such  rate  of  interest  as  lie  may  l)e  able  to  procure. 

3.  That  no  expense,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  be  incnrred  without  its  sanction. 

4.  That  all  accounts  be  submitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  Board;  and  that  no  paynients  be 
maae  without  its  order. 

d.  That  a  statement  of  account.s,  so  ordered,  together  with  the  corresponding  vouchers  be 
furnished  to  the  Treasurer  f<jr  the  time  being  by  the  Recording  Clerk,  and  that  such  Treasurer 
pay  the  same  by  Check  on  the  Bank, — such  Check  to  be,  in  all  cases,  countersigned  by  the  Clmir- 
man  of  the  Board. 
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«1.  That  the  a  comitN  of  the  Treasurer  ho  suhmitted  t..  tlie  Board,  and  audited  aftntially 
(lay  (if ,  l,y  two  Memhei-H  appoiiitod  hj  the  Board. 

7.  That  a  Minute  of  tliis  Uegulalion,  ho  fur , is  lolateii  to  the  mod«  ot  drawina  Checks,  ho 
conununirited  to  the  Bank  of . 

8_  That  a  wpy  (  f  this  Order  be  tranMnitted  to  the  Prnvineiiil  Secretn, y,  re(iiieHtin«  that 
henoetortli  all  WarrantH  for  nio.iieH,  payable  by  (Government,  in  support  of  the  Normal  School 

e«t4ibh«hment,  be  issued  m  the  name  of ,  Treasurer  of  the  Hoard,  or  the  Treasurer,  for 

ti»e  time^)j^iii{,  who  will  be  instructed  to  ai(,uit  the  same,  by  Powei   of  Attorney,  tlruunh  the 

Mov€.l  in  amendment  by  Mr.  Hugh  S  obie,  secondttU  hv  the  Uonourahle  Mr  Samuel  B. 
Harrison, 

1.  That  the  Public  Monies  at  the  disposal   of  the  B.  .«a  oi  Eduction,  or  t<.  be  expended 

under  their  advice,  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of ,  ni  a  special  accr.unt  in  the  name  of 

the  Reverend  hgerton  Flyeixm,  Chief  Superintn>.  ent  of  Schools,  a  Member  of  this  Board,  as 
the  responsible  accountant,  through  the  Board,  to  the  Government  and  Legislature. 

2.  That  all  accounts  and  disbursements  be  au.lited  by  the  Board,  and  paid,  after  ord.r  of 
the  Board  only,  by  Check  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  on  the  »'     '    '  -...sit  account 
to  be  countersigned  by  the  Chairman  of  tin-  B  ard.  ' 

.'}.   That  the  monies  to  be  depositor  in  Bank  be  on  the  express  legulalion,  that  the  same 
rate  of  intenst  be  allowed  on  the  deposit,  as  is  allowed  by  Banks  in  I'pper  Canada,  on  the  ( Jov 
eminent  deposits.  ' 

The  .\mendment  having  l*een  put  from  the  Chair  was  carried. 

Or,h,ed.  that  after  the  words  "  Bank  of  "  in  the  foregoing  amendment  the  words  "  Upper 
Canada     be  inserted.  *  ^ 

Ordered,  that  a  copy  of  the  fmovjing  Order  be  transmitted  to  the  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
I'pper  t  anada. 

A  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Bathurnt  District  Council  was  read,  expressing  the  concur- 
rence of  that  Body  in  the  objecta  brought  under  its  notice  in  a  Circular  from  the  Board,  relating 
to  the  Normal  School,  dated,  the  4th  of  August  last. 

November  17th,  LV,b.  Ordered  that  Mr.  'I'honias  Johnson  be  employ  .d  to  dig  up  the  Garden 
connected  with  the  Government  House,  and  prepare  it  ff.r  the  Spring  work. 

A  Lrttter  from  Mr.  John  Rintoul  was  read,  informing  the  Board  of  the  improbability  (.f  his 
being  able  to  comply  with  the  request  to  proceed  loToionto,  before  the  1st  .,f  January,  1847. 

0/-,/«rm',  That  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  ychools  reply  to  Mr.  John  PintoiJs  Letter  to 
the  Board  of  the  3rd  instant,  informing  him  that  the  Board  deeply  regrets  the  unavoidable 
circunistHnces  tliat  prevent  his  early  arrival  in  this  Country,  and  that  the  Board  would  prefer 
Mr.  Ruitoul  sailing  to  this  Country  about  the  Month  of  April,  or  earlier,  in  order  .bviate 
the  dithculty  and  mc  -nvenience  in  returning  for  his  lamily. 

On/3re(/,  That  Mrs.  Robert  Webster  having  been  employed  by  the  Chief  Supeiintendent  of 
Schools  to  take  charge  (.f  the  Government  House  Buildings  and  to  aid  in  rocuring  the  reouisite 
t  urniture  etcetera ;  it  is.  however,  deemed  expedien  .v,t  to  pr.ceed  f.  ler  in  the  matter,  she 
be  allowed  the  sum  <.f  Fifteen  Pound.,  (tlf,,)  for  .  time  and  the  c.oenses  wnich  she  has 
mcuired. 

Ordered,  that  Mr.  Thomas  .Johnson  be  iiormitted  to  remain  in  the  Rooms  he  at  present 
occupies,  m  considerntion  of  his  taking  charge  of  the  Go-  rMuent  Honse  I'.oildinu;s  and  ,  rounds 
during  the  Winter,  anl  that  Mrs.  Cssher  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Apurtmentsof  the  Gov- 
ernment House  she  occupies  at  the  present  until  they  are  re«iuired  by  tlie  Board. 

Ordered,  That  the  Accounts  agninst  the  Board  furnished  by  Mr.  Thnuas  Jf.hns(.n  •   Mr 
Georoe  Brown    of   77(e  Glohe,    The   Mhror,  aud  other  newspapers,  be  paid  by  the  Chief  Super- 
inteudent  of  "»criiiols.  l  i  j  i 


the  10th  instant, 
if   Education "     >e 


Ordered,  That  all  that  part  of  a  previous  Order  of  the  Board,  j     aerl 
which    directed,— -That  the  public,  monies  at  the  dispos.d  of    tli^     Bua,  ,    n    c-uucaiion 
deposited  m  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,"  be  recnded  ;  and  that  tho.se  funds  be  permitted 
remain  in  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  the  Midland  District,  sul)iect  tj  ttoe 
Regulations  then  adopteil. 

December  JSiiil.  IS'.li       'P<>ii.U>ra  f, •,,.,,  h,m,-'1"i1   Pulili-Kara    fn-   ro- r;--f;  - '    •  j.-        tu 

T  •  u  XT  ••       I  L,  ,  ■   1  V^     ,  ~;  —     .-i-.x.  i.ii  ruoii^neis,  un   rej>riiiting  ,tuu  importing  the 

Irish  National  School  Books  were  laid  before  the  Board  ;  but,  upon  mature  reconsideration  of 
the  subject,  the  Board  deems  it  prudent  to  leave  the  reprinting  of  the  entii ,:  series,  or  any  jiart 
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of  it,  open  to  t>ublic  competition  ;  the  Board,  Hiniply  reserving  t<i  itself  the  right  and  discretion 
to  disapprove  of,  or  recommend,  any  Edition  of  the  Rooks,  or  any  one  of  them,  as  circum- 
stanceH  may  re(|uire. 

Ordered   that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schonl  authorized  to  grant  permission  to  any 

Bmikseller,  PubliHher.  or  other  person,  to  imporf-  the  rish  Naticmal  School  Books,  upon  the 
conditions  heretofore  imposed  by  the  Board,  and  to  n«jtify  the  same  to  the  CoumuHsioners  ot 
National  Education  in  Dublin. 

Ordered,  that  the  substanct' of  the  foregoini;  Minutes  he  transmitted  to  each  of  *he  Pub- 
lishers,  who  Imve  proposed  to  rejiiint,  or  import,  the  Irish  National  School  Books,  and  also  to 
the  Public  through  the  Newspapers.     (See  the  XMIth  Chapter  on  this  subject.) 
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CHAPTER   Xr. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
KOR  UPPER  CANADA,  FROM  AUGUST,  LS45,  TO  AUGUST,  1840. 

To  His  Evobllkncy  thk  Governor  General  of  Canada: 

May  it  please  Your  E-vcellencv, 

I  have  the  honour  to  lay  b.fore  Youi  Kxcellency  the  Ainiual  Report  of  Common  Schools  in 
Upper  Cauiida  for  the  year  ending  August,  184li 

The  annexed  Statistical  Tables  have  been  ,  iistructed  from  the  Reports  of  District  Super- 
intend* nts.  Though  as  full  as  the  circumstances  of  the  several  Districts  would  permit,  they  are 
too  imperfect  to  present  h  complete  tabular  view  of  the  State  of  Common  School  Instruction  in 
I  'pper  Canada. 

I.     Number  ok  Common  School  Sections  and  Schools. 

The  number  of  School  Sections  in  Upper  Canada  is  ."3,094  ;  and  the  number  of  Schools  is 
2,786;  leiu'ing  .558  School  Sections,  or  nearly  one  in  nine,  without  a  School.  There  is  also 
reason  to  '  <';eve,  tliat  tlui  School  Sections  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the  Districts,  are  too  numer- 
ous,— ^^thert"-.  dividj  I,'  tiie  resources  for  procuring  competent  School  Teachers,  and  often  short- 
■ning  the  period  of  tuitit  o  in  the  feeble  Sections,  and  in  the  inferior  Schools  themselves.  Were 
the  School  SeCi  ns  reduced  to  two  thoustnd,  and  only  the  same  amount  expended  for  their 
support,  whi<  .  now  expended  for  the  support  of  2,73<>  Schools  there  would  doubtless  be  a 
superior  ord.r  of  men  Schi  1  Masters,  the  Schools  would  be  more  efticient  in  every  respect, 
and  much  ii,<.io  knov  ^  wi.  .Id  he  imparted  than  at  present.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  bett(  for  a 
pupil  to  go  a  loiis?  disi  to  a  <;oo(i  "-(chool  than  a  short  distance  to  a  poor  one  ;  and  t'\lcn8iv6 

enquiries  have  shewn,  that  V  verage  punctuality  and  improvement  of  pupils,  living  from  one 
to  two  miles  from  the  School,  c a  ;eed8  that  of  pupils  living  at  a  less  distance. 

II.  Number  of  Children  TAtioHT  in  the  Common  Schools. 

No  returns  have  yet  beeu  obtained  as  t      he  number  of  children  taug'  private,  or  in  the 

District  Grammar,  Schools  ;  nor,  as  to  the  couparative  number  of  childi  a  atten  i  j  School  in 
winter  and  in  summer.  The  number  of  chil<!'(  n  between  the  ages  of  5  and  l(i  v  .  i>.s,  attending 
the  Common  Schools  in  1845  is  110,002, — bemi;  an  increase  of  atti>nd mce  ovtv  ih;.;  year  1844  of 
i;5,246,-  not  by  any  ineai.s  eijiial  to  tht  natur  '  increase  of  the  piiiidation.  Tho  whole  number 
of  children  in  Upper  Canada,  betwei  m  t  le  agts  if  ;,  ^nd  16  years,  is  202,91.3.  There  are,  there- 
fore, nearly  ".•2,911  children  of  Sch  ol  age  attending  no  School  whatever;— a  statement  too 
startling  and  alarming  to  re((uire  any  retlectioim  fr. m  me,  and  sut'  ent  to  account  for  much  of 
the  crime  that  swells  our  criminal  caleiul.-.r.  .it:  iitails  vast  expenb^,  besides  numberless  >ther 
evils  upon  the  countiy. 

III.  AvERAciK  Period  ok   '^'  ition  in  the  C   mmon  School.s. 

The  average  time  during  which  the  -^cli  -  nave  bt  en  kept  .  j)en  in  1845  is  9i  months  ;  the 
average  period  of  Tuition,  f<>r  the  yea  1844,  was  l'\  months.  The  lowest  average  period  of 
Tuition    in    any    municipal   District  e>  eeds  eight  months,    and,    in  several   Districts,  eleven 
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IZluA    f  1  '  '"  •■""l":''^  '"  '"r^  <'f ,"'«««  i»»Uncoi.  in  which  the  School  han  b«en  kept  .men  f..,- 
H  period  of  len.  than  «.x  month*,  (the  period  now  tixe.!  by  Law,)  it  i.  Btate.l  1X^0  ulTf.o  , 
nld    f™""";^   '^^.  ...hHbiUntH   to   School   in.t.uetion,   rL.her   thn.     from    L  r   povertr 
.hnZn    f'V'h''"""''^'''\*''''l'';'".  "'*'™  i"«  «""'»"»  «^'"tion  in  CHnadH  VVent   conUminr.Tnv 
children  of  School  «««,- the  nihabitants  ..f  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  LeuiMlative  Jmn     canm.t 

support  a  Sch.H,l.MHHter  re  than  mx  munthH  of'the  year.     It  i.  KratifyiS^  to    h3e  'hat  the 

average  pen.,d  of  tuition  I.hh  n..t  only  mcreuod,  but  tLr,  it  con.iderHbroxeeV.U  tlmt '  J^^^^^^ 
by  law.  in  order  t..  aecuie  the  bounty  of  the  Logislature.  "«««™'>'y  oxttuu  that  reijuired 

IV.    Common  School  Tkachkkm  ani.  thkik  Salakiks. 
T..;..r'.%"'.""''T  'i  P"','"'?"  «^-l'"ol  Teacher,  is  n.,t  given  in  the  l.,oal  Kop<.rtH.     Allnwing  one 
W    for  th.:«;-  ,        '         I  «l*l-..7-K'V'"K'*n  aveuige  Halnry  for  twelve  nionthM'  service,  of  £29  ; 

.tated  '  1M.«  J^^^^^^^^^  «v«r,.Ke.Hlane8  of  Teachers  considerably   excooi  the   Hinount    he.e 

S  8  (M)      IwaUan  '"'"^  V  ^'"'''*"'''  '"  ''^^'^  *•"•  i'Sl.^H.     being  nn  inorease  in  1H46  of 

tnM  Irked    th;tH   ":''"''l''\  "«"'•>:  »;^«"^y  l'«i'  cent,  in  favour  of  18jr,.      I,    is,  however,  to 
1  n.Tn       .  •  '  '**'*  "'■''  .^  ^''  ",""■"  ^'''•'°"'«  "'  1»'^'  tl""'  »'»«''•«  were  in  1844.      A'hile  there  is 

iZ  n  ri:r- '?r'/  •"  '^'  '"•'*"'''  "^  '^''^'"'*'"'-«'  '^  '^  «»'^'""»  ^^at  the  .emuneratio!  a  owed 
iS  lien  rt,  .t  7,  '  7Tt'  '^"'"J'l'^'"^  \  '«""'^  ''«  T.achers.  It  is  stated  in  »everal  of  the 
ISrieK  Jd  «n.  T';'''''tw'"'''  '"r^  ^^''T^y  "^  "'«  'l'«''*^''^''*  "'•«  i"  "'"^'^t  proportion  to  ti.e 
hsnds  of'tt  ,i      ■  H         '^"^  '"'ir'^''  tli^r^'f'^'i'.  f-r  the  incinpetcnoy  of  'leachers  is  in  the 
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VI.     Tk.xt  Bddk.s  u.sei)  in  the  Common  Suiiools. 

,•„  l7}f  f  P/''"^'* ''f  *•!«  excellent  School  Books  publialied  by  the  National  Hoard  (,f  Education 
^  mnlaTn'/,'  f'''''  ^^'"1  l^''^!;^">'  introduced  int..  many  ,.f  the  S.Il.oIs  ..f  tjiis  Province,  but  the 
complaints,  from  th.^  I..cal  Superintendents  ..f  Sch....ls,  are  genuml.  as  t..  the  pernici..u8  variety 
t  ;\ti*^i"f  "f""  T^-  ""«'^»^'.'le  ^'''^"•^l  «"0k8,  which  prevent  all  classification  and  urrangwuent 
IvJr   f .  I  '         '  '"  ^''''.^^'.''i^t^iK^es.  'il"">''t  paraly/.e  their  usefulness.     There  appears,  h.nv- 

rLD;ct^  r  !Vr'7n  ^'''""'\'''"  "]  t^'^P"''!'^  "»'"!  <'f  H'«  «^'il«  <'f  "10  pre.sent  .state  of  thins^H,  in 
t?o.f  fi     T  n     "^'  •  '"/^'."'V^r  tlH^  provi3i..ns  of  the  new  Sch.ml  Act.  the  Hoard  ,.f  Kduca- 

IhLZ  ''^^'i  T'^^  will  .loubtles.  effect  much  good  i,.  promoting  the  iiitroducti.m  of  a 
ctieaper,  as  well  as  better  and  more  unif..rm  series  <.f  School  Bo..k8  into  general  use. 

VII.       MBTH..DS   ..F   TeACHI.NO    IN    THE    CoM.MON   ScHOOLs. 

The  different  methods  of  teaching  have  not  yet  become  the  subjects  of  specific  Rep..rts 
_„*"«'?  '   1  i'  '^^'''ei'tial  means  of  classifying  the  pupih,  ..n  acc.unt  of  the  variety  of  heter..: 

geneous  Sd 1  Books  in  most  of  the  Sch....ls,  precludes  the  adoption  ..f  the  best  methods  of 

teaching  even  where  the  Teacher  is  competent  to  pursue  it.  The  attention  of  the  local  Scho..l 
l1pnortf''nr  J"  ^31'^'c.ally  called  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  to  be  lioped,  that  subsequent 
Reports  will  furnish  gratifying  .m.  .f  <.f  improvement. 


VIII.     School  H(.use.s— thkir  Furniture 


AM.    Api'KNIIA.iES. 


On  this  important  subject,  no  specific  informati..n  has  been  received  bey.md  tl-  "eneral 
statement,  that,  with  a  few  e.xcei.tion8.  the  Sch..ol  Houses  are  deficient  in  alm..st  ever  ^sential 
(luality,  as  places  adapted  f      elementary  instruction.     Very  few  of  these  Houses  are  lurnished 
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with  any  thing  more  than  desk,  an.l  fon,m  <.f  the  mo«t  ordinary  kind,  and  have  n..  apnarutUH 
for  instruction,  nor  ap|)endagei,  or  c.mvenieiices,  either  for  exercme.  or  such  <«  are  ro.iuirud  fur 

tnr    »      '";    fi^  '*":^  f^T?      ^ '"^'^  "•■«•  ''^'*"^«'''  "'""»  hcnouruhle  exceptionH  ;  and,  in  a 
future  Heport,  I  hope  to  he  ahle  t(.  Hjiecify  them. 

1  think  it  proper  t<.  olmerve  al.o,  that  the  j.eoplo  are  not  alone  to  blame  in  this  matter, 
and  denerve  indulgence,  rather  than  .onMuro.  vi'hat  has  been  done  in  this  respect,- -u.d  much 
certainly,  has  been  done.-has  been  d.-vised  and  accomplished  by  the  people  themselves,  with- 
Z.il  v'.'.V'"'  •"•^••;"'^'"»''- '"•  ""KKf^tion.  from  any  high  .,uartor.  In  otLr  countries,  complaints 
o  MhLll'J'Vp  if  "t'  ;  '"'r  '*'•'"  Tv''".""  'his  subject,  in  the  Reports  of  Superintendents, 
oi  Ministers  of  Public  Instruot.on  ;  and  little  improvement  has  been  effecte.l   in  the  construe- 

oTtVlli  hl'Sn.r  '^^,'>';''  "".r"  '".  *^'"'"  p'»»'nes,  until  plans  and  documents  were  put 
forth  by  the  Kducational  Authorities,  evincing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  evils,  and 
the  proper  means  of  remedying  th..m,  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  more  than  the  sain^  pro- 
ceeding is  re(,uired  in  this  Province,  to  secure  a  great  and  extensive  improvement  in  ..ur  Com- 
mon Hchool  accommodations.  When  it  is  considered,  that,  perhaps,  nine  tenths  of  the  t.oople 
have  access  to  no  other  place  of  instruction  than  the  Common  School  ;  and  we  know  li'.w 
po«rerful  18  the  inHnence  of  the  place  and  its  appendages  upon  the  health,  tone  ..f  study,  pro- 
hcu  ncy  habits,  astes  and  feelings  of  the  young  population,  who  will  soon  constitute  the  people 
«;  .  f  !;*'"':.•';"'•  «"«"?•'.  'I^'termine  to  a  great  extent,  the  character  of  its  Institutiotis.  an.l 
even  If  Its  History,  the  impurlance  of  School  Architecture  itself  can  scarcely  be  ..verrate.l.  and 
especially,  vyhen  the  most  essentul  improvement  can  be  made  in  it,  with  very  little  additional 
expense.     Hut,  on  this  subject.  1  propose  to  prepare  a  separate  and  special  Report. 

IX.     No  Common  School  Lihkahies. 

I  have  no  information  of  the  existence  of  a  sjigle  Common  Scho.d  Library  in  Tpper  Canada- 
yet   such  an  institution  is  a  treasury  of  useful  knowledge, -a  centre  and  source  of  intellect „ai 
ight  and  entertainment  to  any  neighborhood,  and  can  be  successively,  and  ».,,"Hlly,  enjoye.l  by 
all,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  shillings  to  each  of  the  inluibitants      A  family  may  thus  procure  the 
pc'usal  ot  the  whole  of  an  appropriate  and  useful  Library  for  five  shillings  '. 

X.     Common  School  Pounds.— -EMotjKACiiNo  Facts. 

The  only  Funds  at  present  available  for  Cmmon  School  purposes  in  Tpper  Canada  arise 
fi-om  the  Annua  grant  of  the  Legislature  and  the  District  Council  Assessments,  and  the  local 
Trustee  li/ito-Bil  s  oi,  Parents.     The  moiety  of  the  Legislative  grant  of  £50,000  paid  to  Upper 

mTn!!/r  ^'^''^"'i  Ji^-'n^n""'  '''"'"  ^^■'■'^"^  »'"''■  *'""'="'  'i'^«  ''''''-'"  I"*ifl  to  Lower  Can/tl  ; 
making  the  sum  of  £c,0  000  per  annum  granted  by  the  Legislature,  in  aid  of  Common  Schools 
throughout  :he  I  nitud  Pmvu.ce  of  Canada.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  amount  of  local 
contributions,  m  support  of  Common  Schools  in  Upj.er  (."^nadn,  has  steadily  increa-ed  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  year  1842,  Miore  was  paid  by  local  contributions,  (independent  of  the  Lcisla- 
tive  gram,)  for  the  salaries  of  Con-mon  Schoo!  Teachers  in  Upper  Canada,  £'21,500  •  in  1844 

\a°.i  ..'"■"'  ''"^'n'^rt^i^'  "'  ^?*:^'^  **'*'"'  ''''"  P'"''  ^>y  ^"^'^1  contributi..n8  alone  £30,714  ,  and,  in 
1845,  the  sum  of  £o0,6l4, -being  an  increase  of  £19,800,  on  the  local  contributions  of  1844  - 
an  increase  of  more  than  one-third,  in  one  year,  by  the  voluntiry  impositions  of  the  j.eoi'de 
thetnselves.  I  hese  annis  do  iiot  include  the  salaries  of  District  and  Township  Supeiintendents 
ot  Schools,  nor  the  anionnts  expended  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  School  Houses  These 
facts  are  v.  ry  encouraging  and  warrant  the  hope  that,  with  the  proper  a.ssistance  as  to  a  general 
system  of  School  Manageineot  and  instruction,  all  tli-  youth  of  Canada  will  .soon  be  blessed 
with  the  means  of  a  good  Common  School  Education. 

As  to  tjie  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the  School  Funds  have,  in  all  cases  been 
expended,  1  regret  to  have  it  to  say,  that  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished,  or'as  the 
new  School  Act  provides  for  after  the  expir.ition  of  the  current  year.  Each  District  Superin- 
tendent of  >chools  IS  obliged  to  furnish  voucliers  to  the  Inspector  Oeneral  of  th.  faithful  expen- 
diture of  the  nioney  jdace.l  in  hi.  hands  f-r  one  year,  before  he  can  draw  the  apportionment  of 
School  inoney  for  his  Municipal  District  the  yea,  ensuing.  But,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  School 
Superintendents  in  Townships.  They  are  accustomed  to  certify  to  the  District  Superintendents 
of  Schools  what  monies  they  have  received  and  expended  ;  and,  I  am  informed,  that,  in  some 
instances,  at  least,  they  account  to  the  District  Council.  But,  every  District  Superintendent's 
Annual  Report  contains  a  ctdumn  of  "Amounts  ivported  to  be  in  the  ]wMh  r.f  Township  Super- 
intonclents.  These  "  Amounts  "  average  in  each  District  from  £30  to  upwards  of  £900  The 
accompanying  Sbvtistical  Reports  will  show,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  there  was   in  the 

irao-^.  ^^^^'■'''■^'^'''^"''"^^"P'''''"''''''''^"^'*  "^  ^''''oo^s  '"  ^PPei-  Canada,  the  large  sum  o 
£5,82o.l4s.6{d.     How  t  ,ese  "balances      have  been  expended,  from  year  to  year,  since  th 
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enactment  of  the  law  of  1843.  is  unknown  at  the  Education  Office  for  Upper  Canada.  The 
' '  balance  in  the  hands  of  Township  Superintendents  of  Schools  '  are  duly  reported  by  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendents  themselves;  but,  of  the  subsequent  disposition  of  those  "balances,"  I 
know  nothing.  They  m^v  be  added  to  the  School  Fund  for  the  ensuing  year,  under  the  head 
of  "  Amount  of  Assessment,"— and  the  expenditure  of  them  m»y  be  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
District  Councils, — of  which  I  have  no  knowledge  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Reports 
which  reach  this  Department,  although,  I  trust.,  they  are  faithfully  appropriated.  Provision: 
is,  however,  made  in  the  new  School  Act,  by  which  all  such  unappropriated  balances  will  not 
only  be  separately  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  but  the 
disposal  of  them  will  also  be  separately  accounted  for. 

XI.     District  School  Superintendents'  Report. 

The  annexed  Statistical  Returns  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  CaI..^da  for  the  year  1845 — 
derived  from  the  several  Reports  of  Districts  Superintendents — though  deiicient  in  a  number  of 
important  particulars  essential  to  a  comprehensive  and  practical  view  of  the  Educational  state 
of  the  country — contain  all  the  items  which  have  been  furnished  to  the  District  Superintendents 
by  the  local  Reports  of  Trustees  and  Township  Superintendents.  The  forms  fur  local  Reports 
under  the  new. Act  will  provide  for  the  collection  of  much  additional  information  respecting  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Schools  in  every  respect. 

In  addition  to  the  Statistical  Reports,  I  apoend  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  District 
Superintendents,  expressing  their  general  views  as  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Common 
Schools  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.*  It  is  to  be  regretted  ^-hat  the  District  School 
Superintendents  have,  in  general,  bfcn  so  brief  in  their  rt  marks,  and  that  they  have  not  all 
given  a  eummary  expression  of  their  views,  as  to  the  character  and  progress  of  Elementary 
Schools  within  their  superintendence.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  extracts  hereto  appended,  that 
tiiere  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  Common  Schools,  generally,  and  a  growing  interest  in 
the  public  mind  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Country. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  add,  that,  without  a  single  exception,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendents  of  Schools  have  faithfully  co-operated  in  the  administration  of  the  School 
Law,  and  employed  their  best  exertions  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  the  benevolent  and  liberal 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  in  imparting  to  the  Province  the  blessings  of  a  uniform  and  well 
digested  System  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  educating,  upon  Christian  principles,  the  entire 
population. 

Xir.     Gensral  Observations  and  Suggestions. 


Besides  preparing  a  Annual  Report  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Common  Schools  throughout 
Upper  Canada,  theSchrwl  Act  requires  me  to  submit  such  plans  for  their  improvement,  tofiether 
with  such  statements  and  suggestions  relating  to  education,  generally,  as  I  may  deem  expedient. 

Having,  on  the  3rd  of  last  March,  reported  to  Your  Excellency  on  the  then  existing  School 
Law  of  1843  in  Upper  Canada,  t  and  the  amendments  of  it,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary ; 
and,  having,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  laid  before  Your  Excellency  a  "  Report  on  a  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"|  in  which  I  discussed  the  whole  sub- 
ject at  large,  I  think  it  is  sup'^rfluoui^  for  me,  in  the  present  Report,  to  repeat  anything  that  I 
have  so  recently  stated,  or  to  offer  any  additional  observations. 

There  are  two  subjects  connected  with  the  interests  of  Common  School  Educatim  in  Upper 
Canada,  which,  being  too  important  to  be  introduced  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Report,  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  separate  Reports  :  namely,  the  "  Architecture  of  Schv)ol  Houses,"!  and  the 
necessity  of  a  law  for  the  "  Better  estalilishmen*-  and  maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Cities 
and  incorporated  Towns  in  Upper  C^^^.nada  "  And,  in  order  that  Your  Excellency,  may  be 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  done,  or  may  be  done,  with  a  view  to  carry  the  new  School  Act 
(of  1846,)  into  effect  ;  and  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  Legislature  with  all  the  informa- 
tion which  shall  be  de-tired  on  that  sut'ject,  I  will,  before  the  ensuing  Session  of  the  Tjegislature^ 
rejjort  to  Your  Excellency  the  measures  which  may  bo  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Normal  School,  and  for  otherwise  promoting  the  objects  of  the  School  Act  of  this  yoar,^  (only 
ten  Sections  of  which  come  into  operation  before  the  1st  of  January,  1847.) 


Toronto,  August,  1846. 


EOEBTON   RyEKSON. 


*  liixtt.-a,d  uf  the  UKiuil  iippeiidf d  StaliMtieal  Rvtui'i!!-,  t:)  tiiiri  ileport,  I  liave  iiiHerted  an  elaborate 
Table  of  .School  Statistici<  extending  from  1842  to  1845,  i   epared  in  September,  l84(i. 

fThis  Report  will  be  found  on  pages  71-78  of  this  Volume.  t^''*'^  pages  138  211. 

t  Sec  Note  on  page  226  of  thi.s  Volume. 

SThe  draft  of  this  Act,  uud  the  Report  of  tlie  Normal  School  were  prepared  in  1847. 
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Note  in  regard  to  the  School  Statistics  of  the  foregoing  Report. 

Instead  of  inserting,  the  several  sheets  of  Statistics,  which  accompanied  the 
foregoing  Report,  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  would  make  the 
desired  information  more  complete,  to  insert  the  enlarged  "Sheet  of  Common 
School  Statistics,"  which  I  prepared  in  1846,  from  the  meagre  Returns  then  at 
hand,  and  also  the  summary  Sheet  of  Common  School  Statistics  for  1846  This 
extended  Sheet  of  Statistics  is  all  the  more  comprehensive  in  its  details,  and 
more  complete  in  its  range,  than  those  accompanying  the  Report  of  1845-46,  as 
these  Statistics  go  back  to  the  year  following  the  passage  of  the  first  Common 
School  Act  of  1841.  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  then  recently  united  Pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 

STATISTICS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  UPPER  CANADA,  1842-1845. 

C0MP1.K1,  Hv  J.  Georuk  HonaiNs,  ok  the  Education  Okeice  of  Up.ek  Canada.  Septembek, 

1846. 

tion  Offi;e"rai;4"leen  SlruS'^^The^i  *?'  ^°""."  °'  information  accessible  to  the  Educa- 
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6. 

7. 

8 

9 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
i.'j. 


IG. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26 
27. 
28. 

29. 

30, 

31, 

32. 

33. 
31. 


Population  in  Upper  Canada  in  1812  as 

ner  Census 

Population  in  1845,  estimated  at 

Population  between  the  aires  of  6  andi 

16,inl842     1141,143 

Population  between  the  a^es  of  5  and 

16, in  1844  

Pi)palation  between  the  ages  of  5  and 

16.  in  1845 

Pupils  in  the  Common  Schools  in  1842. 
Pupils  in  the  Common  Schools  in  1844. 
Pupils  in  the  Common  Schoil*  in  184^. 
Children  not  attending  School  in  1842. 
Children  not  attending  School  ia  1844. 
Children  not  attending  School  in  1845. 
Number  of  Common  Schools  in  1842  . . 
Number  of  Common  Schools  in  1844  . . 
Number  of  Common  Schoo's  in  1845  . . 
Ratio  of  children  between  the  ages  <^i~\ 
5  and  16  yearj  to  th«  whole  popula-  j- 
Hon  in  1842.  1  child  for  ev^ry  ; 

Ratio  of  children  between  the  ages  of^ 
5  and  16  years  to  the  whole  popula  > 
tion  in  1844,  1  child  for  every 
Ratio  of  pupils  to  the  whole  pnpula- 
latioa  in  1842.  1  pupil  for  every 
Ratio  of  pupils  to  the  whole  popula- 
lation  in  1815,  1  pupil  for  every 
Ratio  of  Schools  to  the  whole  popula 
tion  in  1842,  1  School  for  every 
Ratio  of  Schools  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  1845,  1  School  fi.r  every 
Average  number  of  pupils  in  each  Com 

moa  School  in  1844 

Average  numbar  of  pnpils  in  each  Com- 
mon School  in  1846    

Amount    of    salariej    paid    Common 

Scho  )1  Teachers  in  1842 

Amount    of    salaries    paid    Common 

School  Teachers  in  1S44 

Amount    of    salaries    paid    Common 

School  Teachers  in  1845 

Average    salaries  of  Common  School 

Teachers  in  1842  

Average  salaries  of    Common    School 
Teachers  in  1845 
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Average  time   that  Common    Schools 

were  kept  open  in  1845  (months)  

Increase  of  children  since  1842,  i.e  1845 
Increase  of  Common  Schools  since  1842, 

i.e.  1845 • 

Increase  of  pimils  since  1812,  i.e.  1845. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  COMMON 


Upp<>r  Canada 
2,736  Schools. 

Number  of 
District 
Schools. 

Number  of 

Schools 

open. 

Averaffe 
months  open 

Children 

between  6 

and  1 6  years 

Taught. 

Ditto 
Resident. 

Apportiunmont 

from  Legislative 

Grant. 

Eastern  District 

Ott'T/a 

D&lhousie 

198 

45 

83 

153 

227 

176 

109 

121 

195 

97 

346 

111 

221 

213 

95 

110 

148 

222 

49 

174 

174 

39 

83 

117 

217 

167 

102 

98 

177 

84 

312 

78 

221 

191 

91 

90 

122 

190 

44 

139 

,2* 

12 
9 
9 

10 
9 

Si 

8 

lOi 
11: 

H 

8| 
8i 
8| 
10 

84 

6,362 
1,199 
4,642 
4,167 
8,019 
6.016 
3,765 
3.214 
6  994 
3,461 
14,363 
2,944 
9,610 
8,087 
4,383 
3,444 
5,081 
7,911 
1,494 
4,876 

12,459 
2,426 
4,961 
7,800 

14,248 

12,988 
6,343 
6,361 

14,122 
6,167 

30,216 
6  416 

18,679 

12,700 
y.488 
5.610 
7,801 

14,250 
3,043 
9,848 

202,913 

£ 

1,369 
33*5 
663 
882 

1,411 

1,376 
608 
697 

1421 
672 

3,135 
660 

2,057 

1,495 
713 
483 
768 

1,354 
244 
907 

8. 

5 
13 
17 
12 
15 
11 

5 

2 
13 
10 

2 
11 
19 
11 
17 

9 
17 
16 
14 

4 

12 

d. 

8,1 

H 

4^ 

Bftthurst 

^ 

4 

Midland 

6 

Prince  Edward 

Victoria 

Newcastle 

6 

4ii 

Home •• 

8 

Simcoe 

'Jn 

Gore 

Niagara 

5/i 
9^ 

WH  ington  

Talbot 

Brck 

1^ 
2 

3^ 

Huron 

m 

Western  

9^ 

Totals 

3,094 

2,736 

9? 

110,002 

20,962 

District  Superintendent's  Reports  of  Common  Schools  for  the  Year  1845,  4''. 

Dalhousie  District. — The  Common  School.s  are  very  indifferently  conducted,  and  the  Meters 
in  general  very  inadequate  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  ;  a  reform  is  expecteu  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Model  School. 

Hamnett  Pinhey. 

Bathvrd  District. — As  those  whose  province  it  is  to  do  so  have  not  provided  training  Schools 
for  the  benefit  of  Teachers,  the  state  of  Education  in  this  district  has  not,  during  the  last  year, 
been  essentially  changed.  It  is  vain  to  expect  a  decided  amendment  until  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  youth,  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  obtaining  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  professional  duty. 

Albxanpek  Mann. 

Johustoicn  Diitrict. — The  Trustees  of  many  Schools  employ  Teachers  onlv  for  whatever 
time  the  School  Fund  will  p<iy  them  wages,  and  they  receive  but  little  benefit  from  the  public 
money  thus  expended.  .  .  .  The  Schoai  Districts  also,  are  (many  of  them)  too  small,  so 
that  tlie  inhabitants  cannot  aftb.'d  to  pay  a  competent  Teacher  the  whole  year. 

RiCHEY    WaTTOH. 

Home  in  strict. —  .  .  .  The  Township  of  Whitby  contairs,  as  a  whole,  more  good  Schools 
than  any  other  township  in  the  District.  This  arises  from  several  causes  ;  from  the  care  exer- 
cised by  the  Township  Superintendent  in  forming  the  School  Districts  of  such  an  extent  as  to 
afford  better  remuneration  to  the  Teachers,  and  thus  enable  them,  in  most  instances,  to  keep 
their  Schools  open  during  the  whole  year  ;  from  the  care  exercised  by  the  Township  Superin- 
tendent and  the  j)eoj)le,  in  the  choice  of  Teachers,  and  from  the  general  introduction  and  use  of 
Thonit(m'B  Series  of  Common  School  Books,  which  citcumstance  gives   the  Teacher  a  decided 


produce  its  best  fruits  until  a  Normal  and  Model  School  would  be  established  for  educating  and 
training  Teachers.  Further  experience  only  tends  to  confirm  me  in  the  truth  of  this  and  J 
rejoice  exceedingly  that  steps  are  now  about  to  be  taken  to  supply  that  desideratum. 
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SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  1846. 


As  nssmnnt  by 
Municipal 
Oounoils. 


a32 


1,648 

1.376 

820 

545 

1,715 

696 

3,258 

636 

12,551 

1,684 

1,040 

731 

871 

1,470 

500 

931 


22,135 


a. 

8 

6 


6 

11 

16 

10 

6 

18 

1 

16 

9 

0 

0 

14 

19 

6 

0 

6 

18 


d. 

"4 


24 

6 

7 

5 

6 

3 

3 

2J 

8 

0 

0 

5 

.?! 

0 
3 


Amount  paid 
Teachers,  from 
School  Fund. 


H 


£ 

R. 

d. 

2,382 

6 

0* 

614 

7 

6 

5S3 

17 

4 

70 

1 

10* 

2,912 

2 

5 

2,314 

5 

io.i 

1,413 

8 

8| 

1,195 

15 

6^ 

2,772 

1 

6 

1,020 

18 

^h 

6.277 

13 

si. 

,064 

8 

7h 

3,791 

1 

oi 

2,855 

18 

6 

1,634 

7 

3; 

1.215 

0 

3 

1,334 

16 

0; 

4; 

2,825 

3 

471 

9 

9 

2,079 

16 

3 

38,891 

15 

5 

Amount  paid 

Teachers  from 

Kate  Bill. 


£ 
1,560 

204 
1,666 
1,592 
1,706 
1,343 
1,2H2 

402 
2,411 

357 
6,36»i 

813 
4,119 
2,316 

960 

703 
2,002 
2,117 

367 
1,430 

32,622 


8. 

d. 

17 

Bf 

4 

3 

15 

0 

15 

3f 

14 

2 

3? 

18 

19 

8? 

14 

0 

11 

8 

9 

»t 

2 

0 

5 

9? 

10 
2 

3; 

8; 

lOJ^ 

11 

4 

8i 

OS' 

bi, 

10 

1 

6 

7i 

Total  amount 
paid  Teachera. 


f 
3,943 
818 
2,220 
1,662 
4,618 
3,688 
2  646 
1.598 
5,183 
1,378 
11,643 
1,877 
7,910 
6,171 
2,594 
1,918 
3,337 
4,942 
848 
3,510 


71,514 


Amount  reported 

in  hands  of 
Township  Sup'l. 


Oi 


« 

8. 

478 

11 

30 

16 

173 

18 

212 

12 

65 

9 

95 

8 

215 

3 

117 

7 

95 

18 

915 

11 

137 

18 

441 

0 

779 

5 

82 

12 

188 

15 

363 

10 

176 

12 

44 

12 

209 

18 

4,825 

14 

10 

9; 
10 

K 

6: 

8 

? 
1?* 

s 

6 

9i 

111 

3 

_n 


Number  of 

visits  by 

Towni>hip 

and  District 
Sap'ta. 


.'i81 
97 


238 
476 
618 
189 
231 
388 
183 
1,219 
227 
619 
466 
196 
200 
261 
418 
150 
316 


6,761 


I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  inhahitaiits  of  this  district 
are,  generally  speaking,  very  favourably  disposed  towards  the  System  of  Common  School  Educa- 
tion that  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  two  years.  Whatever  dissatisfaction  may  have 
existed  m  the  minds  of  some  at  the  period  of  its  introductio  - ,  seems  to  have  8ubsid<-d  and  ve 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  Common  Schools  will,  in  the  end,  prove  not  only  sat'isfactorv 
to  the  people,  but  a  blessing  to  the  country.  '' 

There  is  one  fact  with  which  I  have  been  forcibly  struck  in  my  visits  to  Schools  which 
shows,  m  the  clearest  manner,  the  great  necessity  that  existed  in  this  Colony  for  the  es'tablish 
»nent  of  a  System  of  Common  School  Education  ;  it  is  this,  that  in  our  Schools  the  amo'int  of 
attainment  on  the  part  of  tha  pupils,  is  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  size  and  agt  titer 
they  have  reached  beyond  their  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year.  The  .sirgest  scholars  that  attend 
our  Schools  are  by  far  the  lowest  in  point  of  attainment,  which  shows  how  sadly  the  Education 
of  that  portion  of  the  community  now  about  to  attain  the  years  of  manhood,  has  been  neglected. 

Hamilton  Hunter. 

Gore  DUrlct—  .  .  The  want  of  a  District  Model  School  has  hitherto  been  much  felt  in 
the  District.  The  sooner  an  efficient  Normal  School  can  be  established  in  the  Province  so 
much  the  bett3r,— but  District  Model  Schools  may  be  a  more  immediate  assistance  Man'v  of 
our  Teaehers  are  so  poor,  and  their  lemunera'ion  is  in  general  so  small,  that  few  could  avail 
themselves  of  a  Normal  School— but  almost  all  could  be  benefited  by  a  District  Model  School. 

Patrick  Thornton. 

Bro'k  District.—  .  .  .  The  best  method  of  producing  the  desired  uniformity  in  the 
system  of  teaching,  indeed  the  o;.ity  practical  one  which  occurs  to  me,  is  to  train  the  Teachers 
themselves  in  some  place  whicl-  .shall  be  generally  suitable  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  our 
population.  This  may  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  some  suitable  place 
in  Canada  VVest— and  perhaps  a  similar  one  in  Canada  PJast— -in  which  Tear  '.rs  would  be  trni!'».i 
by  able  professors,  either  from  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  England,  or  perhans 
from  the  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin.     ...  ' 

Groroe  Hendry. 
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Western  District. — In  Districts  containing  the  Iftrgeet  number  of  children,  the  Schools  8r& 
kept  open  nearly  all  the  year,  and  the  Teacheis,  from  rate  bills  and  otherwise,  tolerably  well 
paid.  In  the  older  and  more  wealthy  settlements,  the  Teachers  are  gener  lly  men  of  talent ; 
but  the  ability  of  the  Schoolmaster,  in  almost  every  case,  may  be  rated  by  the  remuneration 
received. 

(jeokok  Duck,  Junior. 
District  Grammar  School  Distribution  Fund  of  Ui'Per  Canada. 

Note.  The  District  Grammar  Schools  did  not  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Education  Department  for  Upper  Canaua,  until  January,  185+.  Up  to  that  time 
these  Schools  were  managed  direct  by  the  Executive  (iovernment,  chiefly  through 
the  Provincial  Secretary  and  the  Inspector  General,  (Finance  Minister,)  under 
the  authority  of  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1807,  1810,  1819,  18i;i  1837. 
1839,  1841, 1846,  1850  and  1851. 

In  the  Grammar  Schools  Fund  Act,  passed  in  1841,*  provision  was  made  for 
the  additional  support  of  Grammar  Schools, — for  the  payment  of  a  Second  Master 
and  for  the  expenses  (in  part)  of  School  Houses.  The  following  Table  gives  par- 
ticulars of  the  "  Receipts  and  Expenditure  "  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Gram- 
mar School  Lands,  for  1845,  40,— as  provided  for  and  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
1841 :  The  record  of  Payments  to  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Upper  Canada  for 
1842  and  1843  will  be  found  on  pages  257-259,  and,  for  1844,  on  page  261  of  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 

*  This  Aft  is  printed  on  pages  55,  .'iti  of  the  Fouith  Volume  of  this  Documentary  History. 
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INFORMAL  REPORT  FROM  DOCTOR  RYERSON  TO  THE  LATE  GOVERNOR 

GENERAL,  LORD  METCALFE. 

Before  Doctor  Ryerson  returned  to  Canada,  in  1846,  from  his  visit  to  the 
Schools  in  the  British  Isles,  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the 
then  Governor  General,  Lord  Metcalfe,  had  left  for  England.  On  reaching  Can- 
ada, therefore.  Doctor  Ryerson  addressed  a  Letter  to  Lord  Metcalfe,  from  which 
I  take  the  following  passages : 

I  wrote  by  the  first  packet  after  my  arrival  to  Mr.  [afterwards  Sir]  Charles  Trevelyan 
requestins!  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  convey  to  your  Lordship  the  expression  of  those  senti- 
ments of  affectionate  respect,  which  1  can  never  fail  to  cherish  while  memory  remains. 

But  I  have  not  felt  myself  justified  hi  intruding  any  further  upon  your  attention,— in  your 
state  of  suffering,— without  being  able  to  state  something  that  might  l)e  grateful  to  your  Lord- 
ship's feelings.     I  rejoice  that  it  is  now  in  my  power  to  do  so. 

On  my  return  to  Canada,  I  assumed  the  all-important  duties  assigned  me  by  your  Lord- 
ship. I  have  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Government  a  '  Report  on  a  System  of  Public 
Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,'*  embracing  those  Christian,  comprehensive,  and 
practical  views,  which  were  so  hii^hly  approved  by  your  Lordship,  when  verbally  and  briefly 
stated  to  you  by  me.  My  Report  has  been  approved  by  the  Government,- laid  before  the 
Legislature— and  will  shortly  be  printed  and  in  wide  circulation. 

t  have  also  prepared  a  new  School  Bill,  adapted  to  work  out,  in  the  most  simple  and  efli- 
cient  manner,  these  great  and  most  desirable  objects.  The  Bill  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Government.— has  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and,  as  the  Honourable  Mr.  Draper 
has  informed  me,  in  a  Letter  received  from  him  yesterday,  will  receive  the  Royal  Assent  in  the 
course  of  a  week.  Provision  is  made  in  it  for  a  Provincial  Normal  School,  and  for  the  education 
of  young  men  as  Teachers  under  ray  own  oversight.  The  Bill  will  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  appears  to  be  approved  of  by  all  classes.* 

I  am  thus  placed  in  a  condition,  by  the  cordial  tiupport  of  the  Government,  ihe  liberality  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  public,  to  advance,  with  all  my  power,  the  "ireat 
work  Avhich  so  largely  commanded  your  Lordship's  Christian  solicitude  and  personal  efforts"  In 
the  prosecution  of  that  patriotic  work,  your  Lordship's  example  and  kindness  will  animate  me 
with  an  earnest  desire,  and  with  all  my  ability  to  serve  my  native  Country. 

In  your  Lordship's  retirement  and  suffering,  I  have  thought  this  statement  might  contri- 
bute, in  some  humble  degree,  to  cheer  your  heart.  Were  1  to  allow  an  expression  of  my 
feehngs,  I  would  write  much.  .  .  But  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,  that  my  life  shall  be 
sacredly  devoted  to  the  work,  in  behalf  of  the  youthful  and  future  generations  of  Upper 
Canada.     ...  ' * 


CoBouRG,  9th  of  May,  1846. 


Egerton  Ryekson. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

MEANS  TAKEN   TO    CARRY  INTO  EFFECT    THE   COMMON  SCHOOL 

ACT  OF  184G. 

The  Common  School  Act  of  1846  was  the  first  practical  effort  made  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson  to  give  form  and  substance  to  his  theory  of  a  Popular 
System  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  as  set  forth  in  his  elaborate  Report  on 
the  subject,  printed  on  pages  138-211  of  this  Volume. 

In  order  to  fortify  himself,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  work  to  providino'  for  the 
cduGatjonal  needs   of    his    native  Province,  Doctor  Ryerson  sought  the  aid  of 

See  pages  l.'i«-21 1  of  this  Volunie 

tThis  Act  will  he  found  on  pages  r«NT(i  of  tliis  Vohinie. 
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Representative  men,  on  whose  co  operation  ami  judgment  in  this  matter  he  c(juM 
rely.  He,  tlieiefore,  provided,  in  this  liis  first  Common  School  Act,  for  the 
appointment,  by  the  Government  ot  a  Provincial  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  seven  persons,  tu  may  be  seen  om  reference  to  pajje  2'U  of  this  Volume. 

Soon  after  their  appointment,  the  newly  appointed  Boaid  of  Education  for 
Uppt-r  Canada  took  steps,  (early  in  the  Midsummer  of  1846,)  to  establish  tl  e 
Provincial  Normal  School, — (to  wliich  Model  Schools  of  Practice  were,  in  due 
time,  appended,)  and  to  provide  a  series,—"  the  Irish  National," — of  Text  Books 
for  the  Common  Scliuols  for  Upper  Canada,  as  explained  on  pages  235,  243,  and 
245  of  this  Volume,  as  also  in  the  next  Chapter.  Doctor  Ryerson  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  more  personal  and  practical  part  of  his  official  duty,— to 
provide  machinery  for  putting  into  operation  the  School  Act,  which  he  had 
drafted,  and  which  had  been  but  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  United 
Canada. 

Auxiliary  Help  in  Carrying  out  the  Common  School  Act  of  1846. 
Previously  to  tuking  any  further  active  steps  in  the  matter,  he  thought  it 
very  desirable  "  to  take  into  his  confidence  "  the  two  most  potent  auxiliaries,  to 
which  the  new  School  Act  had  assigned  several  important  duties, — the  District 
Municipal  Councils  and  the  District  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools.  With 
a  view  to  enlist  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  two  auxiliaries  in  the  import.uit 
work  of  education  before  them,  he  addressed  to  each  a  .'special  Circular, — fully 
informing  them  of  the  nature  of  the  ta-k  assigned  them,  and  hin^i'lf,  and  point- 
ing out  the  various  practical  facilities*  wbic^h  the  new  School  Act  afforded  both, 
in  the  eflfective  discharge  of  their  new  duMes.  The  first  of  these  prelimniary 
Circulars  of  the  Chief  Superintend  ;i<;  )f  Schools  for  Upper  Canada  is  as 
follows : — 

I      CIRCULAR  ADDRESSED  TO  DISTRICT  MUNICIPAL  COUNCILS   BY  THE 
CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION,  OCTOBER,  1846. 

As  the  Act,  9th  Victoria,  Chapter  xx..  intituled  :— "  An  Act  for  the  Better  Establishment 
and  Maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,"  will  shortly  come  into  general  opera- 
tion, [1st  January,  1847,]  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council,  over  which  you 
have  been  selected  to  preside,  to  some  of  its  provisions. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  vi  and  several  following  sections  of  this  Act,  that,  to  tlie 
Mvmicipal  Council  of  each  District,  is  confided  the  most  important  powers  and  functions  in  pro- 
moting the  great  work  of  Common  School  Education.  I  trust  that  no  emb  irrassment  will  be 
experienced  by  any  District  Council,  for  want  of  powers,  to  carry  into  eftect  its  wishes,  m 
respect  to  providing  for  the  educati  -nal  wants  of  the  population  it  represents.  Indeed,  the 
powers  of  each  District  Council,  in  this  respect,  are  almost  unlimited  ;  as  the  powers  of  local 
Trustees  of  Common  Schools  are,  also,  considerably  increased. 

Desirability  of  Co-operation  in  the  Educational  Work  of  Upper  Canada. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  patriotic  and  benevolent  objects,  contemplated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, refjuires,  not  only  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Common  School  instruction  by 
the  people  at  large,  but.  also  the  energetic  and  cordial  co-operation  of  all  parties  intrusted  witi! 
the  execution  of  the  Law.  This  common  co-operation  involves  the  necessity  of  a  clear  and  full 
understanding  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  all  parties  concerned.  To  the  Local  Superin- 
tendents, Visitors,  Trustees,  and  Teachers  of  the  Common  Schools,  I  shall  hereafter  make 
separate  communications. 
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I  do.sire,  at  the  presi  nL  time,  ni>8t  rest  "ci  fully  to  lay  before  the  newly-elected  Warden  and 
Councillors  '  each  District  some  n-inarks,  explanatory  of  the  vibArs  and  intentions  of  thii 
Department ,  md  to  subuiit  to  their  lunsideration  some  subjects,  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
Coinni'  n  Schools  are  entirely  depending  upon  the  |)rocecdinj{H  of  Mun  Councils. 


Charactekistics  oi      ib  Ui'PKi!  Canada  Common  Hchooi    \ 


84«. 


1.  The  preHent  School  i  .-iw  ■  >t  184(i  is  i  d  upon  the  principles  of  on  >mnion  Chri.stianity, 
but  also  of  efjuality,  in  respect  the  several  l<»rn\b  of  Religion  recognizt  by  Lhw,  and  of  non 
interference  with  the  poculiantios  of  any  In  the  strictest  harmony  with  this  fundamentil 
principle  of  the  Law.  I  trust  the  Kducational  Department  will  ever  act,  as  well  ns  each  Muni- 
cipal Council.  The  indueiice  of  this  principle  should  bo  permanent  in  every  measure,  in  every 
a|)ix)intment,  and  in  every  decision  A  departure  from  it  has  prevented  the  establishment  of 
Lducational  Systems  and  Schools,  and  has  even  broki'u  tiniii  up,  when  established.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Christian  and  patriotic  spirit  of  tin-  Legislature,  in  pa-^sing  thi  losent  School 
1.AW,  will  be  imitated  by  all  parties  intrusted  with  its  executictn. 

While  the  several  Kiiligious  Denoiiiination.s  possess  equal  tai  ilitics,  for  the  special  religious 
instruction  of  their  own  youth,  there  is  a  wide  coiumon  ground  of  principles  and  morals,  held 
e<|iially  sacn  d  iid  ei|Ually  taught  by  all  ;  and  the  spirit  of  whif'h  oagh'^  to  pervade  the  wiiole 
System  of  Public  Instruction,  and  which  comprehends  the  esseiif  usi  cs  of  social  happiness 

and  good  citizenship. 


The  accordant  KEKtrNo  of  all  parties  in  our  fe 


Legislation. 


2.  There  is  another  principle,  which  can  scarcely  be  considend  of  less  importance  than  the 
foregoisg.     If  differences  of  religious  opinion  should  not,  in  any  way,  disturb  the  harmony,  or 

eak'-  the  energy,  of  united  action,  in  the  work  of  educational  instruction,  much  less  should 
iiffeiencos  of  opinion  on  <  1  matters.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion,  and  of  interest,  there 
uiav  bo  in  other  questions,  ay  be  assumed  that  on  the  sul)ject  of  educating  the  Youth  of  the 

Country,  there  exists  but  mu-  opinion,  atid  that  there  should,  therefore,  be  but  (me  party.  The 
Avant  to  be  supplied,  and  llie  object  to  be  accompli  bed,  is  commensurate  with  the  energies  and 
re>  urces  of  the  entire  community.  The  absence  of  all  sectional  feeling,  and  the  accordant  feel- 
ing of  all  parties  in  the  Legislature,  in  passing  all  the  general  provisi'  ns  of  the  Scho(d  Law,  is 
indicative  of  the  enlightened  and  noble  feeling,  which  1  trust,  will  c.  naoterizo  all  the  delibera- 
tions and  proceedings  which  may  take  place  in  its  administration.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
experience  may  suggest  modifications  and  improvements  in  the  present  School  Act,  as  it  did,  in 
preceding  Acts  of  the  .same  kind  ;  but  it  is  only  by  experience  that  sucli  enactments  can  be 
perfected  in  any  Country. 

The  Public  and  National  Charaitek  of  our  Common  School  System. 

3.  A  third  principle,  wiiich  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  School  Law,  and  which  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  view,  is,  tlat  our  System  of  Elementary  Instruction  is  public  and  not 
private  ;  that  is,  that  it  not  only  receives  support  from  the  public  treasury,  but  is,  in  all  its 
parts,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Law  of  tiie  Land.  The  people  of  the  Province,  through  their 
Representatives,  provide  the  means,  and  prescribe  the  comiitions  and  regulations,  under  which 
such  aid  shall  be  given  to  each  Municipal  District  and  Sohool  Section  ;  and  the  object  of  Pro- 
vincial oversight,  and  of  District  su])erintendence  of  Scl  kjIs,  is  not  to  do  what  local  efforts  can, 
and  are  better  adapted  to  accomplish,  but  to  guard  tl  Provincial  liberality  from  any  local  mis- 
application, and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  local  m  as  of  information,  as  well  as  to  a.ssist  and 
encourage  local  exertion.  In  contradistinction  to  the  isolation  of  a  Private  School,  each  Com- 
mon School  is  a  component  part  of  a  Provincial  whole  ;  and,  as  such,  participates  in  the  com- 
mon benefit,  and  is  subji  t  to  the  common  regulations.  The  practical  efhcienoy  of  the  System 
of  Common  Schools  depends,  tlien,  upon  the  completeness  with  which  the  General  Regulations, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Law  are  carried  out,  in  respect  to  each  locality,  and  the  unanimity 
and  zeal,  with  which  each  locality  co-operates  in  the  directly  practical,  and  most  essential,  part 
of  the  general  work. 

Important  School  Functions  of  our  Municipal  Di-strict  Councils. 

4.  Each  District  Municipal  Council  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Provin- 
cial Legislation  and  such  District, — forming  the  School  Sections,  providing  School  Premises, 
appointing  the  local  Superintendents,  and  providing  a  moiety  of  the  means  for  the  support  of 
Schools.     On  each  of  these  provisions  of  the  Law,  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  observations. 
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Characteristic  DIFPEKE^CES  between  the  Common  School  Acts  of  1843  and  1846. 

«  T,  ^'i  T^^  principal  point  of  difference  between  the  late  School  Act  of  1843  and  the  amended 
Jschool  Act  of  1846  is,  the  discontinuance  of  Township  School  Superintendents,  and  the  refiui- 
site  provision  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  District  Superintendents.  This  change  was 
introduced  m  accordance  with  representations  made  from  the  great  majority  of  the  Municipal 
Districts  throughout  the  Province.  The  powers  and  functions  heretofore  exercised  by  School 
Superintendents  of  Townships  are  now  vested  in  the  Municipal  Councils,  District  Superinten- 
dents, School  Visitors,  and  School  Trustees, 

2.  The  dividing  of  Townships  into  School  Sections,  which  has  heretofore  been  made  by 
rownship  Superintendents,— subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council— now  devolves  upon  the 
Municipal  Council— the  Legislature  rightly  judging  that  no  persons  could  be  more  competent, 
both  by  local  knowledge  and  public  feeling,  to  aid  in  performing  this  duty,  than  the  Councillors 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  Township.  But  much,— very  much,— in  respect  to  the 
elbciency  of  Common  Schools,  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  provision  of  the  law  is 
twted  upon.  The  tendency  is  to  form  small  School  Sections  ;  each  Parent  is  anxious  to  have 
the  School-House  as  close  to  his  own  door  as  possible.  But,  the  evil  of  forming  small  School 
Sections  is  as  great,  as  the  local  tendency  to  it  is  strong. 

Evils  of  making  Small  School  Sections,  ob  Divisions.— Examples. 

3.  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  by  the  Reports  of  .School 
Superintendents  and  Inspectors  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  -parts  of  the 
Country  similarly  situated  to  our  own— and  whose  experience  on   thisliniportant  subject  is- 
highly  valuable  to  us.  •     r  j 

They  represent  that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  their  Schools  has  been  greatly  retarded 
by  the  unwise  multiplication  of  School  Sections,— thus  multiplying  feeble  and  inefficient 
Schools,  and  so  subdividing  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to^ 
build  proper  School  Houses,  or  to  support  competent  School  Teachers,  without  incurring  a 
burthen  which  they  were  unwilling,  if  not  unable,  to  bear.  The  same  Reports  also  contain 
many  curious  statistics,  proving  that,  on  an  average,  the  punctual  attendance  and  proficiency  of 
pupils,  residing  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  School,  far  exceeds  that  of  those  pupils  who 
reside  within  a  less  distance.  The  purport  of  these  statements  is  to  show,  that  proximity  to  the 
School  18  not  essential,  either  to  the  punctual  attendance,  or  to  the  proficiency  of  pupils.  The 
managers  of  Common  School  Education  in  these  States  have,  of  late  years,  directed  their  par- 
ticular attention  to  prevent  and  remedy  this  evil  of  small  "  district  Schools  ;"  and  they  detail 
many  examples  of  beneficial  success.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  large  "  School  districts,"  (as. 
they  are  called)  are,  the  lessening  of  the  burthen,  upon  each  inhabitant,  of  establishing  and 
supporting  the  School ;  the  erecting  of  better  School  Buildings,  and  the  procuring  of  greater 
conveniences  for  instruction  ;  the  employment  of  better  Teachers,  and,  therefore,  the  benefit  of 
better  education  for  yoath.  The  subject  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  the  grave  consideration  of 
the  District  Councils,  whenever  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  their  powers  may  be  required. 

Great  Desirability  of  Good  and  Convenient  School  Houses. 

As  to  the  School  premises,  and  the  erection  of  School  Houses,  it  is  important  that  proper 
titles  be  procured  for  sites  on  which  School  Houses  have  been,  or  may  be,  erected.  All  the 
Common  School  sites  in  each  Municipal  District  should  be  secured  ;  and,  as  the  Municipal 
Council  is  the  Common  Trustee  of  such  property,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable  for  the  Council 
to  direct  an  enquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  titles  to  this  property. 

A  form  of  Deed  will  be  prepared,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  of  1846,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  local  School  Trustees.  Plans  of  School  Houses 
of  different  dimensions  and  styles  will  also  be  prepared,— though  delay  may  be  experienced  in 
getting  them  engraved.*  But,  the  adoption  of  these  plans  will  not  be  imperative.  They  are 
intended  to  assist  the  Municipal  Councils  and  the  local  School  Trustees  in  the  selection  of  plana 
for  convenient  and  suitable  School  Houses,  but  not  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  their  discretion, 
m  the  adoption  of  better  plans,  if  they  can  be  obtained. 


ti. 


*  In  the  "  Journal  of  Eduration  for  Upimr  Cattadn"  of  the  years  1849,  1851  and  1857  contains 
many  plans  of  School  Houses  and  Orouiula.  The  Editor  of  this  Documentary  History  also  published 
a  work  on  School  Architecture  for  the  Minister  of  Education,  pro  bono  publico  in  1858.  He  prepared  a 
Second  Volume  on  the  same  subject  in  1876,  and  again  one  for  1'^   Mmister  of  Education,  in  1896. 
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The  Great  Purpcse  and  Object  of  our  School  Legislation  to  Aid  Local  Effort. 

In  a  work  so  great  and  voluntiry  as  Education  is,  it  is  important  to  encourage  voluntary 
efforts,  rather  than  supersede  them,— to  supply  their  deficiencies,  rather  than  to  discourage 
their  exercise.  The  new  School  Act  of  1846  leaves,  therefore,  a  certain  discretion,  as  to  whether 
the  funds  necessary  to  erect  School  Houses  and  pay  a  part  of  Teachers'  salaries  shall  be  raised 
by  assessment  and  Rate  Bill,  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Whether  this  provision  of  the  law 
be  wise,  or  not,  or  whether  it  will  operate  beneficially,  or  otherwise,  it  evinces  the  disposition 
of  the  Legislature  to  enforce  nothing  by  law,  which  is  not  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a  public 
system  of  school  instruction,  and  to  give  the  widest  ix)ssible  scope  for  the  intelligence  end  enter- 
prise of  voluntary  effort. 

Character  of  the  Schools  LARGi;LY  Moulded  by  an  Efficient  System  of  Inspection. 

Another  department  of  the  work,  which  belongs  to  the  District  Municipal  Councils  is  provid  - 
ing  for  the  local  Superintendence,  or  Inspection,  of  Schools.  This  includes  the  examination  and 
payment  of  Teachers,  and  the  visiting  of  Schools.  The  duties  of  District  Superintendents  of 
ochools,  in  respect  to  visiting  Schools,  are  not  increased  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  of 
1846  ;  but  their  duties  are  greatly  increased,  in  respect  to  the  examination  and  payment  of 
Teachers,  the  apportionment  of  the  District  School  Fund,  the  deciding  on  disputed  questions, 
the  preparation  of  School  Reports,  and  their  correspondence,— together  with  miscellaneous  calls 
and  engagements,  arising  out  of  these  prescribed  duties. 

The  Necessary  Qualifications  of  an  Efficient  Sohool  Superintendent— Examples, 

The  importance  of  the  office  of  the  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. It  requires  not  only  a  man  of  rare  qualiticF  and  qualifications,— a  man  of  sound 
i"dgment,  whose  heart  is  penetrated  with  the  benevolent  work  of  training  up  a  youthful  genera- 
tion, and  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  best  methods  of  that  training  ;— but 
it  requires  the  entire  time  and  energies  of  such  a  man.  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  8ul)mitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  District  Council,  how  important  it  is  to  make  such  provision  for  the 
office  of  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  will  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  person, 
and  will  enable  him  to  de.ote  that  attention  to  his  duties,  which  the  extent  and  great  import- 
ance of  them  demands.  The  excel  ent  system  of  elementary  instruction  in  Holland  derives  its 
unsurpassed  efficiency  chiefly  from  the  local  Superintendence  and  Inspection  of  its  Schools. 
Ihe  Irish  National  Board  employ  no  less  than  thirty-two  salaried  Insnectors  to  oversee  and 
report  upon  their  Schools ;  and,  on  this  point,  the  greatest  economy  has  been  found  in  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  the  office. 

Township  Superintendents  Superseded  by  the  Authorized  School  Visitors, 

In  order  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  office  of  Township  Superintendent  of  Schools  may 
occasion  no  local  loss  to  the  Schools,  in  respect  to  visitorial  inspection  and  encouragement,  the 
Clergy  of  all  Denominations  recognized  by  Law.  the  Magistrates,  and  the  Members  of  the  vari- 
ous Municipal  Councils  are  authorized  to  act  as  Visitors  of  Common  Schools,— thuB  combining, 
and  calling  into  action,  m  the  noble  work  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  land,  :he  Representa- 
tives of  the  Religion  of  the  Country,  the  Conservators  of  public  order,  and  the  local  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  There  may  be  incapacity  and  indisposition  in  many  instances  to  perform 
this  duty,  or  rather  to  exercise  this  privilege  ;  but,  it  is  believed,  that  there  will  be  found  a 
suthcient  number,  (in  these  three  classes  of  public  men),  to  secure  a  beneficial  local  visitation  of 
the  Schools,— such  as  will  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  Masters  and  Pupils,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  upon  the  public  mind  generally. 

Salutary  effect  of  a  Quarterly  Examination  of  the  Common  Schools. 

In  connection  with  this  provision,  the  new  Law  of  1846  provides  also  for  a  public  examina- 
tiori  of  every  Scnool  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  Periodical  School  Examinations  of  a  varied 
kind  have  been  found  most  beneficial  in  various  respects;  but  the  advantages  of  them  will 
depend  much  upon  the  attendance  and  interest  taken  in  them  by  School  Visitors.  Should  the 
Members  of  the  M«n!cip.-jl  Councils,  in  connection  witli  tho  other  School  Visitors,  give  the 
bchools  the  support  and  assistance  of  their  occasional  visits,  and  personal  influence,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  will  be  manifest  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  in  the 
growing  efficiency  of  the  Schools,  and  the  more  lively  interest  of  the  public  mind  in  them.  The 
anticipation  of  such  periodical  examinations  will  be  a  strong  stimulus  to  exertion  on  the  part  of 
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both  Teachers  and  Pupils ;  and  one  of  the  most  gratifying  rewards  of  painstaking  labour  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  meritorious  application  in  the  other,  will  be  the  witnessing  and  approbation  of 
their  exertions  by  the  surrounding  public,— especially  by  its  most  intelligent  and  influential 
Members.  I  beg  permission,  therefore,  to  recommend  the  subject  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  District  Municipal  Councils. 

Thr  Financial  Principle  of  the  Common  School  Law,— Efficient  Support  of  the  Schools. 

The  last  topic  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  is  that  provision  of  the 
Law  which  empowers  the  District  Council  to  raise  a  moiety  of  the  means  for  the  support  of 
Common  Schools.  The  difference  between  the  late  School  Act  of  1843  and  the  new  one  of  1846, 
in  this  respect  is,  that  the  new  Act  invests  the  District  Municipal  Council  with  a  discretionary 
power,  as  unlimited  as  its  general  fiscal  powers.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  the  Municipal 
Council  to  provide,  by  assessment,  for  the  whole  of  the  salaries  of  Teachers,— thus  relieving 
local  School  Trustees  from  any  other  duties  than  those  of  selecting  and  employing  good  Teachers, 
providing  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  their  respective  Schools,  and  attending  to  their  internal 
interests.  A  Rate-Bill,  imposed  by  local  Trustees,  falls  upon  the  parents  and  guardians,  who 
send  children  to  the  School,  and,  according  to  their  number,  and  the  time  of  their  attendance. 
An  assessment  imposed  by  th"  Municipal  Council  extends  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  each  School 
Section,  or  local  School  division,  and  that  according  to  property.  The  latter  is  the  principle 
acted  upon  m  the  neighboring  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  all  Countries  where 
Common  School  Education  is  universal,  whether  in  the  democratic  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  or  in 
the  monarchial  States  of  Germany. 

The  basis,  and  reason,  of  local  Taxation  for  Public  Schools. 

The  basis  of  this  only  true  system  of  universal  education  is  two  fold:— 1st:  That  every 
inhabitant  of  a  Country  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  its  public  institutions,  according 
to  the  property  which  he  acquires,  or  flnioys,  under  the  Government  of  the  Country.  2nd :  That 
every  child  bom,  or  brought  up,  in  the  Country,  has  a  right  to  that  education  which  will  fit  him 
for  the  duties  of  a  useful  citizen  of  the  Country,— and  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  on  account  of 
the  inability,  or  poverty,  of  his  parents,  or  guardians. 

The  Financial  Principle  a  Cardinal  one  in  School  Systems.— Massachusetts. 

The  right  of  the  child  involves  corresponding  obligations  en  the  part  of  the  State, — and  the 
poverty  of  the  child  adds  the  claims  of  charity  to  the  demands  of  civil  right.  In  the  iast  Annual 
Report,  for  1845,  of  the  Board  of  Ed'Mation  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  principle  is  stated 
as  follows : — 

"  The  cardinal  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  Educational  system  is,  that  all  the 
children  of  the  State  shall  be  educated  by  the  State.  As  our  Government  was  founded  upon  the  'drtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  was  rightly  concluded  by  its  framers  that,  without  a  wise  Educa- 
tional System,  the  Government  itself  could  not  exist;  and,  in  ordaining  that  the  expenses  of  ecJacating 
the  people  should  he  defrayed  by  the  people  at  lar^e,  without  reference  to  the  particular  benefit  of 
individuals,  it  was  considered  that  those  who,  perhaps,  without  children  of  their  own.  nevertheless 
would  still  be  compelled  to  pay,  would  receive  an  ample  equivalent  in  the  protection  of  their  persons, 
and  the  security  of  their  property." 

And,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  diminution  of  public  expenditure  arising  from  the  commission 
of  crime,  apart  from  the  question  of  morals  and  industry,  among  the  now  uneducated  classes. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  in  that  ^f  Massachusetts,  the  County  authorities  impose  a  rate 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  Schools,  or  School  districts,  which  have  been  established,  and 
then,  every  child  has  a  right  to  attend  the  School  of  the  division,  or  Section,  in  which  he  resides, 
without  any  further  payment  by  his  parents,  or  guardians. 

Summary  of  the  Advantages  of  Public  Provision  for  Supporting  Schools. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  supporting  Schools  are  the  followin™  : — 

1.  The  child  of  the  poor  man,  equally  with  that  of  the  rich,  has  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 

met  ft  nrwuX   C^-f>vc*rv\(\r\   H/»Krw%l  A/1i'i/*a*-'fy>r» 

2.  The  removal  of  all  inducements  from  any  parent,  or  guardian,  arising  from  the  payment 
of  School  fees  to  keeping  his  children  from  School,  and,  consequently,  the  more  general  and 
larger  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
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3.  Tho  support  of  better  Schools,  at  less  expense  to  parents,  who  educate  their  children  in 
the  Common  School,— as  thv  burthen  upon  individuals  would  be  lessened,  by  dividing  it  among 
the  inhabitants  at  large,  according  to  property. 

4.  The  prevention  of  difttrences  between  Trustees  and  their  neighbors,  and  also  between 
Trustees  and  Teachers,  arising  out  of  the  imposition,  or  collection,  or  non-payment,  of  the  Trus- 
tees Rate-Bills. 

„    ?-.''^V®8"la'^  and  punctual  payment  of  Teachers,  quarterly,  or  half-yearly,  out  of  the 
Municipal  District  School  Fund. 

General  Concluding  Remarks  of  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

This  subject  is  of  the  gravest  importance.  I  believe  the  welfare  of  many  thousands,  and 
the  future  interests  of  our  Country  are  deeply  involved  in  it.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  the 
youth  of  the  Country,— especially  to  the  poorer  classes  of  them,— to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  District  Municipal  Councils,— with  whom  it,  of  course,  appertains  to  decide  and  act,  at  its 
discretion,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  subjects,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  order  to  put  the  District  Council  in  pcssession  of  all  the  statistical  information  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  respecting  the  Common  Schools  of  each  District.  I  herewith  trans- 
mit a  Table  of  Statistics,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hodgins  of  my  Office,*  which  I  hope  mav  be  both 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  Council. 

The  importance  of  the  topics  on  which  I  have  remarked,  together  with  the  circumstance  of 
a  new  Schcxjl  Law  of  1846  coming  into  operation,  on  the  first  of  January  next,  ar^i  my  apology 
for  the  length  of  the  present  Communication.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any 
suggestions,  or  information,  which  you,  or  the  Council  over  which  you  have  been  chosen  to  pre- 
side,—from  your  intimate  and  practical  local  knowledge,— may  think  proper  to  oSer,  on  the 
operations  of  the  new  School  Law,  or  affecting  the  interests  of  Common  Schools  within  your 
jurisdiction;  and  I  shall,  at  all  times,  be  ready  to  answer  any  inquiries,  and  to  give  any  infor- 
mation in  my  power,  on  these  subjects  of  common  interest  and  exertion. 


Toronto,  October,  1846. 


Egerton  Ryerson. 


II. 


CIRCULAR  ADDRESSED  TO  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  BY 
THE  CHIEF  SUPERINTENDEirT  OF  EDUCATION,  DECEMBER,  1846.t 

I  herewith  transmit  to  you,  for  distribution,  copies  of  the  Common  School  Act  of  1846,  and 
the  '  Fonns,  Regulations,  and  Instructions  for  the  Better  Organization  and  Government  of 
(  ommon  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  and  for  conducting  the  Proceedings  Authorized  and  required 
by  the  said  Common  School  Act,  9th  Victoria,  Chapter  xx."  To  the  several  Forms,  I  have 
added  brief  Ej  ^/.,  nations  and  Remarks,  in  illustration  of  both  their  use  and  importance. 

You  will  perceive  by  these  "  Forms  and  Regulations,"  that  I  have  rather  proposed  to  sup- 
ply  defects,  than  to  make  changes,  to  undo  nothuig,  but  to  improve  and  perfect,  as  far  as  prac 
ticable,  what  has  been  begun,— to  endeavor  to  simplify  what  has  been  thought  to  be  too  com- 
plex, and  to  adopt  the  whole  to  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  a  large  rural  community,  who 
are  immediately  interested  in  the  operation  of  the  Common  School  Act,  and  to  whom  its  admin- 
istration is  ohiefly  entrusted. 

Preliminary  Step,— the  holding  of  Annual  School  Meetings. 

The  first  act  of  the  People,  under  the  new  Law  lately  passed,  will  be  the  holding  of  the 
Annual  School  Meetings  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  next.  These  Meetings  are  to  be 
called  by  the  present  Common  School  Trustees.  With  a  view  of  rendering  this  new  duty  easy 
on  the  part  of  Trustees,  I  have  caused  Blank  Forms  of  School  Notices  to  be  printed,  and  here- 
with enclose  them  to  you.  As  three  notices  are  required  by  law  to  be  posted  up  in  each  School 
Section,  I  have  had  two  copies  of  the  Blank  Form  printed  on  each  half  sheet  of  foolscap.  By 
transmitting  one  copy  of  the  School  Act,  and  one  of  the  Forms  and  Regulations,  and  one  half 

*  This  Statistical  Tabic 
History. 

tWherever  it  was  desirable,  and  practicable  to  do  so,  I  have  omitted  such  portions  of  this  Circular 
as  were  local  m  their  character,  and  temporary  in  their  application.  I  have  also  modified  a  few 
ambiguous  passages,  and  expressions. 


given  on  pages  251-253  of  the  pi-cscnt  Volume  of  this  Documentary 
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sheet  of  the  Blank  Notices  of  Meetings,  to  the  Trustees  of  each  School  Section,  you  will  supply 
them  with  the  requisites  for  performing  their  duties,  under  the  new  School  Law.  This  should 
be  done  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

As  the  "  care  of  shillings  and  pence  "  is  necessary,  in  the  accumulation  of  pounds,  so  atten- 
tion to  details  is  essential  to  the  success  and  efhciency  of  a  System  of  Public  Instruction.  Vague 
generalities  will  be  of  little  practical  use.  It  is  the  fitting  of  the  minute,  and  less  conspicuous, 
parts,  which  constitutes  the  real  strength  of  a  structure.  This  retnai  k  applies,  not  merely  to 
the  teaching  and  classification,  and  whole  furniture  and  management  (^f  a  School,  but  also  to 
every  kind  of  useful  information  respecting  it. 

Common  School  Statistics  of  Upper  Canada,  1842-1846. 

In  a  Statistical  Table  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  for  1842-1845,  recently  prepared 
at  this  Office  by  my  Assistant,  Mr.  Hodgins, — in  the  preparation  of  which  no  labour  was  spared 
by  him, — the  information  available  extended  but  little  beyond  the  mere  number  of  children, 
(taught  and  untaught)  in  the  several  Districts  of  Upper  Canada,— the  number  of  Schools,  and 
the  average  amount  of  Teachers'  salaries.  But  little,  or  no,  definite  information  has  yet  been 
obtained,  as  to  the  relative  number  of  Male  and  Female  Teachers ; — the  relative  number  of 
Teachers  of  different  forms  of  Religious  Faith ; — the  relative  number  of  Male  and  Female  Child- 
ren in  the  Common  Schools ; — the  relative  number  of  Children  attending  the  Schools,  in  Summer 
and  in  Winter; — the  Subjects  taught  in  the  Schools; — the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  each  of 
those  subjects; — the  ''lethods  of  Instruction  pursued  in  the  Schools  ; — the  Text  Books  used; — 
the  number  and  character  of  the  School  Homes ; — their  Furniture  and  Apparatus ; — the  Libraries 
— if  any — established;  and  several  other  items  of  information,  which  are  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  present  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  Elementary  Education  in  a 
Country,  or  even  to  f(^rm  an  adequate  and  safe  opinion,  as  to  all  the  precise  measures  demanded 
for  its  improvement  and  extension.* 

Though  as  much  has  been  done  in  Upper  Canada,  since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
system  of  Elementary  Education  in  1841,  as  could  have  been  expected,  under  the  jircumstrtnces, 
it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  much  must  be  accomplished  before  it  can 
compare  with  that  of  almost  any  other  Country,  in  which  a  System  of  Popular  Education  exists. 

Aids  furnished,  in  the  Shape  of  REPORib,  Forms  and  Class  Rolls. 

With  a  view  of  attempting  to  remedy,  in  some^  measure,  the  defects  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  I  have  prepared  the  Forms  of  District  Superintendents,  and  Trustees'  Reports  and 
School  Registers  and  Class  Rolls, — embracing  all  the  Subjects  above  mentioned,  and  several 
others.  The  School  Registers  and  Trustees'  Reports  will  furnish  every  necessary  information 
respecting  each  School  Section.  The  District  School  Superintendents'  Reports  will  contain  the 
aggregate  of  the  School  Section  Reports:  (the  subjects  in  each  being  arranged  in  the  same 
order),  together  with  such  additional  information  as  may  be  attainable  by  the  District  School 
Superintendents  themselves. 

With  a  view  of  relieving^  as  far  as  possible,  both  the  Supcruitendents  and  School  Trustees 
from  inconvenience,  in  preparing  these  Reports  for  the  year  1847,  I  will  cause  Blank  Forms  of 
Reports,  (for  the  District  Superintendents  and  Trustees),  to  be  printed  ;  and  I  will  transmit  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  them  to  supply  each  District.  The  School  Section  Register  and 
the  Class  Roll  can  be  prepared  by  each  Teacher,  t 

General  Characteristics  of  this  New  School  Act  and  Regulations  under  it. 

In  respect  to  the  General  Regulations  and  Instructions,  which  are  contained  in  tbe  6th 
Chapter  of  the  "  Forms  and  Regulations,"  you  will  observe  that  the  Vacations  and  Holidays 
are  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  that  the  other  directions  and  suggestions  are  either  enj.ined  by 
the  Common  School  Act  of  this  year,  or  have  been  adopted  from  those  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education  in  Ireland, — whose  admirable  System  of  Instruction  may  be  considered  as  the  basis 
of  our  own, — it  having  been  sanctioned  by  our  government,  and  approved  of  by  the  leading  men 
of  all  sects  and  parties. 

*  Thia  Table  and  the  Common  School  Statistics  of  the  following  year,  (1846,)  will  be  found  on 
pages  251-255  of  this  Volume. 

tMr.  Richard  Brewer,  Toronto,  has  already  printed  forma  of  the  School  Registers  and  of  the 
Class  Rolls, — according  to  the  prescribed  lorm, — to  supply  Teachers  who  maj'  require  them.  Some 
Stationer  in  the  County-town  of  each  District  might  easily  get  printed,  or  procure  from  Mr.  Brewer, 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  supply  the  Schools  of  such  Municipal  District. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  our  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  is  mostly  derived 
from  two  sources,  as  a  System  of  Education  :-that  is,  its  legal  provisions  and  plan  of  govern- 
ment  are  chieHy  borrowed  from  the  lately  amended  Common  School  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  as  a  system  of  in8truction,-that  is  in  its  details  of  school-teaching,  textbooks,  discipline 
and  other  features, -it  is  adapted  from  the  Scheme  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  in 
Ireland.  It  may,  however,  bo  remarked,  that  the  best  methods  of  instruction  adopted,  l)oth  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  United  States,  are  derived  almost  entirely  from  Germany.  I  am  far  from 
desiring  to  introduce  anything  new  in  our  Canadian  System  of  Popular  Education,  or  to  recom- 
mend anything  which  has  not  been  fully  tested  and  approved  in  other  Countries.  In  the  First 
Part  of  my  Report,  on  a  "System  of  Public  ElemenUry  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  I  have 
collected  and  set  dowii,  the  results  of  the  experience  and  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished 
Educationists  both  in  Europe  and  America  ;  and,  in  the  Second  Part  of  that  Report,  I  have 
explained  the  mannei-,  m  which  I  think,  those  results  and  opinions  should  be  applied  to  Uni)er 
Canada,  in  every  department  of  our  system,  from  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Government  down 
to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  private  individuals  ;  and  to  that  exposition  on  general  questions  in 
that  Report,  I  have  nothing  to  add  in  this  Circular  Letter.* 

Reasons  pok  the  Obligatory  Law  and  Regulations,  in  regard  to  School  Text  Books. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  manner  of  executing  it,  which  it 
■"'^0^1!"^^  ^Z^%^  T^^  *  ^®'*  remarks.  The  first  relates  to  the  Text  Books  to  be  used 
m  the  Schools.  The  School  law  prohibits  the  use  of  Foreign  School  Books  in  the  English 
Branches,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education;  it  also  authorizes  that 
Board  to  recommend  the  kind  of  Books  to  be  used  in  Common  Schools,  and  directs  that  the 
Trustees  select  their  School  Books  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Provincial  Board.  The  Law 
directs  that  the  Legislative  Grant  be  withheld  from  any  Common  School,  in  which  Text  Books 
are  used,  which  have  been  publicly  disapproved  of  by  that  Board. 

«.  ^he  Board  of  Education  haK.  not  deemed  it  expedient,  as  yet,  to  signify  its  public  disap- 
proval  of  any  School  Book  published  in  the  British  Dominions  ;  but  it  has  recommended  the 
excellent  series  of  School  Text  Books,  prepared  by  experienced  Teachers,  and  published  by  the 
National  Board  of  Education  m  Ireland.  A  part  of  this  series  has  been  reprinted,  and  sold  at 
reasonable  prices,  by  Messieurs  Armour  and  Ramsay  of  Montreal  ;  and  the  Board  has  adopted 
measures  to  se.  ire  the  importation,  as  well  as  correct  reprints  of  these  Books,  at  lower  prices 
than  they  could  hitherto  have  been  furnished  in  Upper  Canada,  though  I  believe,  that  they 
have  already  been  sold  at  lower  prices  than  many  other  School  books  in  use.  The  Provincial 
Board  of  Education  has  also  recommended  "  Lennie's  English  Grammar "  to  those  who 
prefer  It,  as  well  as  the  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Series.  The  Board  has  also  sanct- 
ioned the  continued  use  in  the  Schools  of  two  American  Books-namely  "  Kirkham's  English 
Irrammar     and      Morse  s  Geography,"— both,  in  substance,  excellent  elementary  works.  ° 

But,  as  many  Foreign,  and  other  inappropriate  text  books  have   found   their  way  into  our 
bchools,  it  IS  a  work  of  some  delicacy  and  difficulty  to  supersede  them.     This  must  be  the  work 
•    1,  .!"®,'  f  "'^  °^  prudence  and  presevorance  ;  but  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is  worth 

all  the  labour  necessary  for  its  attainment.  It  has  been  felt  so  in  every  enlightened  Country,  as 
you  may  see  by  referring  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  my  "  Report  on  Elementary  Instruction," 
under  the  head  of  Text  Books.  It  has  already  been  achieved  in  many  of  the  Counties,  and  in 
all  of  the  principal  Cities  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Now  York,  such  as  New  York,  Albany, 
Itochester,  and  others,  where  their  respective  Boards  of  Education  prescribe  the  Text  Books 
which  shall  be  used  m  each  or  the  Common  Schools  within  their  respective  jurisdiction. 

The  Principle  of  Unhormity  in  Text  Books  Explained. 

The  principle  of  the  system  of  a  uniformity  of  Text  Books  in  Schools,  is  not  so  much  that 
one  set  of  books  should  be  used  in  a  State,  bub  that  only  one  uniform  set  of  books  should  be 
used  m  the  same  School  :  and  next,  that  only  one  uniform  set  of  books  should  be  used  in  a 
District,  or  City  The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at,  is  the  use  of  but  one  uniform  set  of  books  in 
ono  School.  Let  the  District  Superintendent  and  Teachers  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
convince  the  Trustees  of  the  Common  Schools  that  such  is  their  interest,  and  the  interest  of 
•n  I  «"  ^»°?«  ^®*|^"  they  act, -and  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  our  Schools; 
^lLnf^.h  •■!  ^^,^r'"^  "^  the  Teacher's  time  to  hi.s  employers  will  be  doubUd  ;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  will  be  proportionably  advanced  ;  and  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  a  School 
Masters  toils  will  be  succeeded  by  a  comparatively  pleasurable  and  successful  labour  But 
reasoning  and  persuasions,- and  not  coercion,-are  the  appropriate   means  or  attaining  this 


•  This  Report  will  be  found  on  pages  138-211  of  this  Volume. 
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great  public  object.  Education  was  never  yet  promoted  by  harsh  means  ;  and,  least  of  all,  in 
respect  to  the  subject  on  which  I  am  now  remarking.  Besides  the  Government,  as  much  as  the 
people,— and  even  more,— has  hitherto  left  to  chance  this  selection  and  supply  of  SohoolText 
Books,-  (a  provision  for  which  ought  to  have  been  co-existent  with  our  Common  School  Law,) 
—and  the  same  reasons,  kindly  and  earnestly  pressed,  which  have  induced  the  Government  to 
adopt  so  essential  an  improvement,  will  induce  the  School  Trustees  and  their  constituents  to 
share  the  advantages  of  it.* 

Necessity  of  providing  fob  Certificates  of  Qualification  for  Teachers. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  advert  relates  to  Certificates  of  Qualification  for  Teachers, 
—the  </iving  of  which,  except  in  the  lowest  and  most  limited  degree,  is  contided  by  the  New 
Schoof  Law  to  District  Superintendents.  If  the  employment  of  Teachers  is  with  Trustees,  the 
guardianship  of  their  character  and  dualifications  is  chiefly  with  the  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools,— a  serious  responsibility,  and  one  which  requires  no  small  degree  of  judgment  and 
firmness  properly  to  discharge.  It  may  be  assumed,  that  your  own  estimate  of  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  a  Common  School  Teacher  will,  to  p.  great  extent,  be  that  of  the  public 
around  you.  The  more  elevated  the  standard,  (provided  it  be  practical,)  of  a  Teacher  s  Character 
and  Qualifications,  the  more  respectable  and  desirable  does  the  profession  become,  and  the 
better  will  it  be  remunerated.  The  law  makes  special  mention  of  the  moral  character  of 
School  Teachers,— thus  protecting  the  rising  generation  against  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,— 
an  immoral  Teacher.  The  Teacher's  religious  faith  is  likewise  reriuired  to  be  stated  in  his 
Certificate  of  Qualification.  You,  and  not  the  applicant,  or  his  friends,  are,  of  course,  to  judge 
of  the  testimony  furnished  as  to  his  moral  character.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  to  you, 
whether  you  should  not  recjuire  each  applicant  to  produce  a  Certificate  from  his  Pastor  of  the 
Religious  faith  which  he  professes,  as  to  his  moral  character.  Other  testimonials  are  useful,  but 
I  think  this  one  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  invariably  required  of  applicants  by  the 
National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland.  As  to  ciualifications  of  Teanhers,  ability  to  teach  is, 
doubtless,  one  of  the  most  important.  But  on  this  point  I  need  add  nothing  to  what  I  have 
.said  in  my  "  Report  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Upper  Canada."  and  in  the  accompanying 
Forms  and  Regulations  ;+  and,  to  your  own  judgment  and  experience,  this  important  interest 
of  thousands  of  Children  may,  I  doubt  not,  be  safely  confided. 

The  Vital  Importance  of  a  Thorough  Inspection  of  the  Schools. 

Another  most  important  and  perhaps  the  most  laborious  branch  of  your  duties  is  the  inspec- 
tion of  Schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Efliciency  of  our  Common  School  System  will  be  c(m- 
siderably  improved  by  the  appointment  of  School  Visitors.  Some,  indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that 
neither  Clergymen,  nor  Magistrates,  nor  Township  Councillors,  will  visit  Schools  without  being 
paid  for  performing  that  desirable  duty.  I  charitably  and  confidentially  hope  otherwise.  At 
all  events,  the  modificationinthe  School  Law, —in  respect  to  the  office  of  Township  School  Super- 
intendents, was  considered  necessary,  and  was  advocated  by  the  Leaders  of  both  parties  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  ;  but,  whether  the  substitute  provided  by  that  law  for  that  Office  is  efficient, 
or  whether  it  will  be  desirable  to  restore  the  discarded  office  itself,  time  alone  can  furnish  evi- 
dence to  decide.  But,  I  venture  to  hope  much  from  the  services  of  School  Visitors,  and  the 
Quarterly  Public  Examination  of  the  Schools,  Yet.  your  own  inspection  of  these  Schools, 
though  necessarily  infrequent,  must  be  chiefly  relied  upon  as  the  basis  of  your  judgment,  and 
the  source  of  your  information,  as  to  the  character  and  methods  of  School  Instruction,  Discipline, 
Management,  Accommodation,  and  other  things.  And,  on  this  subject,  we  ought  not  to  content 
ourselves  with  those  exterior  and  general  parts,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  special,  and  almost 
the  only,  subjects  of  School  Reports,— such  as  the  number  of  Schools,  that  of  Pupils,  their  age, 
the  sums  of  money  expended  and  other  details.  These  items  of  information  are  of  unquestion- 
able importance  ;  and  every  means  ought  to  be  employed  to  render  them  more  exact  and  coni- 
plete.  But,  it  is  not  of  less  importance  to  know  the  interior  regime  of  the  Schools,— the  apti- 
tude, the  zeal,  the  deportment  of  the  Teachers,— their  relations  with  the  Pupils,  the  Trusteesand 
the  neighborhood,— the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  pupils,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  moral 
and  social  ch»racter  and  results  of  the  instruction  given,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Such 
information  cannot  be  acquired  from  Reports  and  Statistical  Tables  ;  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
special  visits  to  the  Schools,  and  by  personal  conversation  and  observation  ;— by  an  examination 
of  the  several  classes  in  their  different  branches  of  study,— so  as  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
degree  and  efficiency  of  the  instruction  imparted  on  the  School. 

*  The  next  Chapter  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  School  Text  Books,  and  to  the  desirability  of 
introilucing  an  uniform  series  of  them  into  the  Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada. 

t  These  "  Forms"  are  not  given  in  this  Volume,  only  the  more  important  of  the  Regulations. 
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Sympathy  and  Support  of  the  Tbaohbrh  hv  the  District  School  Supeuinteni.ent.. 

A..J:^  '"  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  Teachers, -especially  the  bettor  clasH  of  them  - 
fZr.lZlZnrit'^ir'^  'm'-  ^'  ''^"'^""'*^^  h«pp.n8,\hat  the  best  Teachern  sutterH  Ist 
tSiTJ^d    .^r.,.r      ''"'^"^•^k'^P.^"-"  '"^°'  ^•'""gh  unacquainted  with  school 

nterfere  w  th  K  ZuT "j"";?  ""^V  "'"§*'*  "  the  School,  undertake' to  dictate  to,  and  to 
T?TXr,!  '.  •  !  "^^  '  »;oth  as  to  h.8  mode  of  teaching  and  the  discipline  of  the  School. 
JLJveE     rr«n     '"'"^''T  *•"*"  ^o  justify -to  excite  suspicions  and  prejudices,  than  to 

wZIthe  cbilinZ  nr^Il^n™"*'  "'  """"5  ™°^"  '^"^^^  ^°  *^"'^  f*»'*  ""''^^  t^e  Teache;  than  to 
blame  the  dullness,  or  idleness,  or  vice  and  neglected  liringing  up,  of  their  own  children      The 

^c  tim"  Ve  do^-n^r"*"  "'■'  "}""  transferred  to  .he  unfo^^tunat'e  Teacher,  and  he  becomes  their 
irsho^ld  thf^fn™  K'"°"l"'^'"!,°r;"  ""^«™t*ndingand  experience,  ,uid,  perhaps,  authority, 
be      U  ni«r^h5«;  1^  "^^^^^^  *»>""8^»  hi.  circumstances  may 

law~"and  Zn^hl  n;-  '^  ,  ^  authorized  for  his  office  of  Teacher, -has  his  duties  prescribed  by 
the' Irish  Nafcro.  i?  ih  T«'  C"**  Tl^lt"  °^  ^''  teaching.-as  recommended  in  the  prefaces  of 
the  insh  Natioial  School  Books,— but  the  remarks  and  suggestions  in  these  nrefaoes  do  ULt 
interfere  with  individual  independence  of  mind  and  diversity  of  talent.     The  Teacher  as  suSh 

«erce7ve  BuT?h«  a^  *^  T^^'"  '"'''"''>  "'  '^«  ^^^^  '"^^^^^^^'^  P*^*  «f  the  immunity  will 
FhTSliaSif  T^.r  .°*  Ignorance  and  prejudice,  in  some  neighborhoods,  is  so  large,  that 

the  intelligent  Teacher  needs  all  the  support,  which  can  be  given  him.      ThJn    on   the  other 

K;Ppf  Si^oWcw''''  ""'  ^'^^  ''"^  "'^  ""  ''^'^'^  "'^^  efhcientshould  be  tole^lted 
Trustees  also  Need  Decided  Support  akd  Aid  in  the  Performance  of  their  Duties. 

Trustees  may  sometimes  be  opposed  by  such  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  selfishness  m  to  need 
your  decided  support.  An  intelligent  set  of  Trustees,  who  know  the  necessity  and  value  of  a 
fhefrlJhn  ri?**"'*''^"'"-*^  are  determined  to  secure  its  advantages  to  the  rising  youth  of 
their  School  Section  are  an  invaluable  blessing  to  a  neighborhood,  and  sometimes  by  their 
example  to  a  whole  District ;  yet.  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  they  are  opposed  by  partfes 
whose  selfish  instincts  appear  in  all  its  forms.  But,  while  School  Trustees  are  hus  laboS 
gratuitously,  for  the  good  of  their  neighbors,  they  will.  I  trust,  receive  from  you  eveiyassTst: 
ance.  which  you  can  afford  them.     Indeed,  it  is  essential  to  the  improvement  and  siJcesso 

s'?renth«nT'T  '^'  '^  •"!l"'"°^  "'  '^'  ^^"^^^ers  and  TeaclLs  o^s" hoi  shoiZ  be 
strengthened  and  sustained  ;  and,  surely,  no  one  in  your  District  has  so  large  op,,ortunities  as 
yourself  to  impart  enlightened  views  on  the  varied  subjects  of  popular  instruction 

A  FEW  Personal  Suggestions  to  the  District  Superintendents. 

^„f.•Z*'^°"^^.^*•^*''■  'if^t^'^u  ''^}''''^  -^  ¥^«  !^°  "^"^^  i«'  <^hafc  ^'th  firmness  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  every  thmg  should  be  done  in  the  spirit  of^gentleness  and  kindness.  This  a^jirit  should 
pervade  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  frbm  the  humblest  Teacher  up  to  ^  Executive 
Government.  Whatever  diversity  of  sentiment  and  of  predilection  there  may  uo  .monK  the 
various  School  Teachers,  Trustees,  Visitors  and  Superintendents,  on  men  and  things. Tnfther 
respects,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  harmonious  and  energetic  co-opera- 
tion and  labours  in  a  work,  which  embraces  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  Country,  and  of 
future  generations,  without  regard  to  sect  or  party.  "u""y,  aim  oi 

My  estimate  of  thr  importance  of  your  own  office,  in  this  great  work,  has  been  sufficiently 
expressed  in  a  late  Circular  to  District  Municipal  Councils,  :=  as  well  as  in  my  printed  -  Report 
on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"!  and  it  will  be  alike  mv 
duty  and  pleasure  to  supply  any  omissions  of  the  present  Circular,  and  to  afford  you  every  assist 
ance  in  my  power  in  the  prosecution  of  your  onerous  and  responsible  duties. 

rn„„^  T-k  u  iD^/.  EgERTON    RyERSON. 

Toronto,  December,  1846. 

III.  SUGGESTIONS  AS  THE  EFFICIENT  INSPECTION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Circular  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
drew  up  for  the  practical  use  of  District  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  the 

*  This  Circular  will  be  found  on  pages  2fi0-265  of  this  Volume, 
t  For  this  Report  see  pages  138-211  of  this  Volume. 
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following  suggestions  as  to  the  best  and  most  effective  manner  of  inspecting  the 
Schools.  The  Suggestions  are  for  convenience,  divided  into  six  sections,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  the  inspection  of  the  Common  Schools,  I  would  suggest  something  like  the  following 
order  and  subjects  of  enquiry  and  examination. 

I.  Mechankol  Arrangement.  The  tenure  of  the  property  ;  the  materials,  dimenBions,  and 
plan  of  the  building  ;  how  warmed  and  ventilated  ;  if  any  Class-Room*  are  provided  for  the 
separate  instruction  of  part  of  the  children  ;  'J  there  is  a  lobby,  or  closet,  for  hats,  cloaks,  bon- 
nets, etcetera  ;  how  the  desks  and  forms  are  arranged,  and  constructed  ;  what  arrangements  for 
the  Teacher  ;  what  Play  Ground  is  provided  ;  wi.it  gymnastic  apparatus,  if  any  ;  whether 
there  be  a  Well  and  proper  conveniences  for  private  purposes  protected  fnmi  view  ; 

II  Means  of  Jnatrxction.  The  books  used  in  the  several  classes,  under  the  heads  of  Read- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Geography,  etcetera  ;  the  apparatus  provided,— such  as  Table  Lessons,  Maps, 
Globes,  Blackboards,  Models,  Cabinets.  Library,  etcetera. 

III.  Orqanization.  Arrangement  of  classes;  whether  each  child  is  taught  by  the  same 
Teacher  ;  if  an  Assistant  Teacher,  Monitor,  or  other  Assistants,  a.e  employed  and  to  what 
extent ;  how  remunerated,  and  how  (jualified. 

IV  Discipline.  If  the  pupils  change  places  in  their  several  classes,  or  whether  they  are 
marked  at  each  lesson,  or  exercise,  according  to  their  relative  merit ;  if  distinction  depends  on 
intellectual  proficiency,  or  on  a  mixed  estimate  of  inteUectual  proficiency,  and  moral  conduct, 
or  in  moral  conduct  only  ;  what  rewards,  if  any  ;  whether  corporal  punishments  are  employed  ; 
if  so.  their  nature,  and  whether  iiiHicted  publicly  or  privately  ;  and  what  other  punish ments  are 
used  ;  whether  attendance  is  regular  ;  what  Religious  Exercises  are  observed,  and  what  Religious 
Instruction  is  given,  if  any. 

V  Method  of  Instruction.  Whether  mutual,  or  simultaneous,  or  individual,  or  mixed.  If 
'  mutual,'  the  number  of  monitors,  of  what  attainments,  how  appointed  and  employed  ;  if 
'rimultaneous,'  (that  is  by  classes),  in  what  subjects  of  instruction  is  it  employed  ;  whether  the 
Simultaneous  method  is  not  more  or  less  mingled  with  '  individual  teachmg,  and  on  what  sub- 
iects  ;  to  what  extent  is  the  '  intellectual,'  or  the  more  rote  method,  is  pursued,  and  on  what 
subiects  :  how  far  the  '  interrogative '  method  only  is  used  ;  whether  the  suggestive  method  is 
emnloved  •  whether  the  '  skeptical '  method  is  resorted  to.  How  the  attainments  in  the  lessons 
are  variously  tested,— by  '  individual.'  '  oral,'  '  interrogation. '-by  requiring  written  answers  to 
written  questions,- that  is  by  requiring  an  abstract  of  the  lesson  to  be  written  from  memory. 

VI.  Attainments  of  Pupils.  1.  In  Reading,— Whether  the  pupil  can  re^d  imperfectly,  in- 
tellect uilly.  <.r  with  ease  and  accuracy,  or  with  ease  and  expression.  2.  In  Writing,— whether 
they  can  write  at  all,  or  imperfectly,  legibly,  or  with  correctness  and  ease.  3.  In  Arithmetic,— 
whether  thev  are  acquainted  with  rotation  and  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  or  not,  respectively  ;  whether  skilful  in  them  ;  whether  accjuainted  with  the  Tables  of- 
Monies,  Weights  and  Measures,  and  skilful  in  them  ;  whether  acquainted  with  the  Compound 
Rules  "  and  skilful  in  them  ;  whether  aciuainted  with  the  higher  rules,  and  skilful  in  them  ; 
whether  acquainted  with  the  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  skilful  in  them.  4.  In  l^ram- 
mar, -whether  acquainted  with  its  divisions,  rules  of  orthography,  parts  of  speech,-their 
natilre  and  modifications,  parsing,  composition,  etcetera.  5.  In  Geography,  History,  Book- 
keeping, etcetera. 

The  order  of  r.uestions  would  naturally  be  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  The 
extent  and  degree  of  minuteness  with  which  the  inspection  will  be  prosecuted,  m  respect  to  any, 
or  all  of  the  foregoing,  and  kindred,  subjects,  must,  of  course,  depend  on  circumstances.  But 
though  these  hints,  as  to  a  general  outline  of  inspection  are  applicable  to  School  Visitors,  aa  well 
as  to  District  School  Superintendents,  yet  it  is  of  course  expected  that  the  inspection  of  the 
District  Superintendent  will  be  more  thorough  and  general  than  that  of  a  Visitor. 

EOEBTON  RyERSON. 

Toronto,  October,  1846, 

IV.  A  "  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION."  AS  A  MEANS  OF  FACILITATING  THE  WORK- 
ING OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  ACT  OF  1846. 

Although  the  new  Common  School  Act  was  passed  in  1846,  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  come  into  operation  until  the  first  of  January,  1847.  In  December, 
1846,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  addressed  the  following  Letter  to 
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the  Honourable  Dominick  Daly,  Secrotary  of  the  Province,  urging  upon  the  Gov- 
«rnn.ent  the  desirability  of  entablishing  a  "Journal  of  Education,"  as  a  means  of 
aiding  him  in  his  new  and  arduous  work.     He  said  :— 

I  have  the  honour  to  Hubmit,  f,,r  His  Excelloncy's  favourable  consideration  in  Council  the 
following  moans  of  carryinu  into  effect  the  tenth  diviHion  of  the  Second  SecT^^  n  ,  the  Comn  ,m 
School  Act  of  1846,  which  requires  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  t^omnion 

«f  «^'.7?*""^''°^  allliwful  meanH  in  his  power  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  on  the  subject 
of  education  generally,  among  the  people  of  Upper  Canada."  «uoject 

First  Method  :  the  Pubucation  of  a  Journal  of  Eoucation. 

*  .  J^^?'^'  T^'^'^uv  '^i?'''*'  ^  respectfullv  propose,  with  a  view  to  give  effect  to  the  provision 
of  the  Act,  19  the  publication  semi-monthly,  of  a  "Journal  of  Education,''-each  n  imCto 
contain  about  sixteen  pages,  double  column,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  BlackwSs  E/Sf" 

V^iu::^r^tr'noS::r-  ^" '^ ^"'"''^' ^' - ^^"-^ ^ ^«-' ^-^ -p-^nS:^ s 

Such  a  publication,  entitled   "The  Common  School  Journal,"  is  published  at  Boston  Mas- 
sachusetts  by  the  Secretary  of  the  MasHachusetts  Board  of  EducatioE.-fortho  publicaUrm  of 
which  the  Legislature  of    he  State  of  Massachusetts  granted  assistance.     A  sfm  lar  journaUs 
published  at  Albany.-called  the  "  Dktrict  School  Jmivnal,"  and  to  the  circulation  of  which    he 
State  of  New  York  has  contributed,  (as  stated  in  the  last  received.  Report  of  the  State  Superin! 
tendent  of  Common  Schools)-the  sum  of   '  several  thousand  dollars."    The  ScLol  AuthTit  es 
n  the  two  States  mentioned,  speak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
these  Educationa  Journals.     In  Paris  there  are  published,  under  the  sanctloJof  the  Ester 
t  V?^      Instruction,  two  monthly  journals.     The  one  entitled  -Rerne  de  I'lndZu^nP^mme 
m  France  etDansles  Pays  mrangers'' the  other  entitled,-"  il/a,.,<e2  Gen^rul  de  nJtSln 
Pnmmre  ;  Recned  menmd  destine  t  a  donner  avx  comite's  et  Cmiseils  Municipnux."     ""*''""'"'"' 
The  importance,  and  almost  absolute  necessity,  of  such  a  publication  for  Upper  Canada  can 
scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt, -besides  the  various  facilities  it  would  afford  the  EduJtioS  Office  In 
the  execution  of  the  law      I  have  ascertaioed  that  the  expense  of  printing,  addreSiii  etce?erL 
o   the   wenty-four  numbers  of  such  a  journal  could  be  pretty  nearly  defrayed  by  Jf;  paymo;t 
of  a  dollar  a  copy  per  year,  assuming  the  circulation  to  be  2,000.     No  allowance  need  ?,o  made 
for  editing  it  ;  but  an  a  lowance  must  be  made  for  lossas  of  subscriptions,  and  other  incMentd 
expenses,  such  as  agencies,  etcetera      A  Legislative  grant  for  this  purpose  might  be  oh  ec  ed  to 
but  I  propose  the  following  means  of  sustaining  the  publication  for  oneyear     As  the  Legislat  ve 
Assembly  will  probably  sanction  the  print  ng  of  a  pamphlet  edition  of  my  Report  on  ESn  ar^ 
Instruction  ;  I  would  propose  that  the  estimated  expense  of  such  an  edition  of  2  500  cSs  b^ 


Second  Method  :  Report  on  Plans  of  Sck.,..-   Houses,  Furniture  and  Fittincs. 
The  School  Act  requiring  me — 

«  V,  ",T?P''epare,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  recommend,  the  adoption  of  suitable  plans  of 
School  Houses  with  the  proper  furniture  and  appendages."  A  Report,  on  this  subject  I  hone 
to  have  ready  by  the  ensuing  Session  of  the  Legislature.  I  propose'^that  the  sum  estimated  by 
the  Government  Printer,  for  the  printing  of  such  a  Report  on  School  Architecture  ?«  also 
Elu^'of  EducattZ°'  ^^'°'"'  "^^^^  approved  of  be  printed  in  the  proposed  Jour^ 

With  such  assistance,  /would  undertake  to  incur  the  responsibility  and  labour  of  publishing 
a  Semi-monthly  Journal  of  Education  for  one  year-at  the  eAd  of  which  time  it  can  be  easSf 
decided  whether  such  a  Journal  should  be  continued,  and  what  kind  of  assistance  would  be 
required  for  that  purpose.  wuuiu  oe 

Should  this  undertaking  receive  the  approbation  of  Hia  ExopUbpcv  in  ^mmcil  T  shm-H 
wisli  to  issue  the  first  number,  so  as  to  date  it  the  15th  January  1847.  '  I  be-^'  therefore  to  h« 
apprised  of  His  Excellency's  decision  at  your  earliest  convenience.  "   tneretore,  to  be 
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Another  mensuru  by  which  1  pr<>p<mo  to  promotn  the  obj'  <'tB  of  the  School  Act,  in,  in  tho 
course  of  the  next  four  or  five  monthH,  lo  vi^it  aiul  eiui>h)y  one  or  two  days  in  School  diHcuurseH 
and  doliberationH  with  the  iSuperintendent,  Visitor*,  Teachers  and  Trustees  in  each  of  tJie  several 
Districts  of  Upper  Canada.  I  know  of  no  nusans  so  effectual  to  remove  prejudice— to  erect 
unanimity  of  viewH  and  feelings  and  to  »!Xoite  a  general  interest  in  the  cause  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion, the  establishment  of  School  Libraries,  etcetera.  The  labour  of  such  an  undoriakini:  would 
be  very  c.msiderable,  but  would,  I  think,  be  amply  rewarde<l  by  its  results.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, hesitate  to  attempt  is  should  His  Excellency  a[iprove  of  it,  and  allow  me  for  such  exjenses^ 
as  m'iy  be  incurred  in  travelling. 

I  propose  these  two  undertakings  in  addition  to  the  already  increased  duties  of  my  ortice. 

EoKRTON    llVERSOX. 

Toronto,  29th  of  December,  1846. 

Note.  None  of  the  three  methods  proposed  by  Doctor  Ryerson  as  aids  to 
lielp  in  carrying  into  successful  operation  l\is  New  School  Act  of  1846  were,  at 
that  time,  sanctioned  by  the  then  Government  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  under  the 
Premiership  of  the  Honourable  Attorney  General  Draper. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  felt  so  strongly  the  desirability  of  such  a  hell)  m 
a  Journal  of  Education  would  give  him  in  his  new  and  avduous  work,  that  after 
a  years  waiting,  he  voluntarily  assumed  the  financial  risk  and  responsibdity  of 
publishing  such  a  periodical  himself. 

The  first  number  of  the  projected  Journal  was,  therefore,  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1848.  In  the  Prospectus  of  this  Journal  issued  in  1847,  Doctor  Ryerson 
stated  that : — 

'•  In  order  to  supply,  to  some  extent,  one  of  the  widely  felt  intellectual  wants  of  the  Coun- 
try, the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  proposed  to  establish,  and  to  conduct  gratuitously,  a. 
'Monthly  Journal  of  Education,' to  be  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  every  imrt  of  our  School 
System,— to  the  publication  of  Official  Papers  on  the  subject  of  Schools;  to  the  discussion  of 
the  various  means  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  Schools,  and  the  duties  oi  all  classes  of  persons, 
in  respect  to  them;  to  accounts  of  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  other  Countries,— both 
European  and  American ;  and  to  the  diffusion  of  information  (m  the  great  work  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation generally  .  .  . '  All  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  J.  George  Hodgins,  Esquire, 
Education  OflBce,  Toronto." 

In  July,  1850,  the  Government  of  Lord  Elgin,  under  the  Premiership  of  the 
Honourable  Attorney  General  Baldwin,  sanctioned  the  publication,  and  provided 
for  the  expenses,  of  the  Journal  of  Education  for  rjpper  Canada"  as  the 
"  Official  Medium  of  Communications  of  the  Education  Department "  to  the 
Schools,  and  the  School  Authorities  in  Upper  Canada. 

After  an  existence,  as  such  a  medium,  for  thirty  years,  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation w^as  discontinued  by  Order-in-Council  in  1877. 

In  1847,  authority  was  given  by  the  Government,  in  reply  to  a  Letter  on  the 
subject,  to  the  holding  of  County  School  Conventions,  or  Conferences,  by  ihe 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION  IN  1846. 

After  the  Sehfction  of  the  Irish  National  Series  of  School  Text  Books  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  I  pper  Canada,  and  their  introduction  into  the  Connuon 
Sol  ols  of  the  Province  in  1846— See  page  235  of  this  Volume- -Very  little  fur- 
ther was  done  on  the  subject  until  1867.  In  that  year,  the  Irish  National 
Readers  were  revised  by  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  (Provincial  Board  of  Education,)  consisting  of  the  Re  erend  Messieurs 
John  McCj»,u1,  LL.D.,  John  Barclay,  D.D.,  William  Orniiston,  DD.,  and  John 
Sangster,  M.D.  The  copyright  of  these  revised  Books  was  vested  in  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  ;  an<l  the  Books  themselves  were  authorized  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  u.se  in  the  Schools  in  1868. 

During  the  years  1868-1875  other  additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  author- 
ized School  Text  Books  ;  anrl,  in  1874,  a  printed  "  Memorandum  on  Steps  which 
have,  from  Time  to  Time,  been  taken  to  Establish  a  Uniform  Series  of  Text 
Books  for  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  Ontario,"  was  issued  by  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Province.  The  last  addition  to  the  list  of 
authorized  Books,  made  during  Doctor  Ryerson's  administration  of  the  Education 
Department,  was  in  1875,— the  year  before  his  retirement  from  office. 

In  "  A  Brief  History  "  of  the  School  Text  Books,  authorized  for  use  in  the 
Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  prepared  by  Mr.  Alexander  Marling,  in  1S90,— the  year 
in  which  he  succeeded  the  Editor  of  this  Documentary  Histo'  v  as  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education,  he  said  : — 

"The  Irish  National  Readers  were  authorized  for  the  Common  Schools  of  Upper  T'anada 
by  the  [Provuicial  Bortrd  of  Education,  afterwards,  in  1860,  the]  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
on  the  27th  day  of  Octooer,  1846,  and  were,  as  far  as  known,  the  first  Text  Books  formallv 
authorized  in  the  Province     ...     * 

,o«»,'*  The  authorized  list  of  1846  continued  in  force,  with  very  few  changes,  or  additions,  until 
1867.     In  Readuigf Books],  no  change  was  made  before  this  date."     .     .     .     t 

Proceedings  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  and  the  Provincial  Board  op 
Education,  in  regard  to  Text  Books  for  the  Common  Schools,  1846. 

The  after  discussion,  and  the  somewhat  voluminous  correspondence,  and 
varied  proceedings,  which  took  place,  during  many  years,  on  the  School  Book 
Question  in  Upper  Canada,  (Ontario,)  render  it  desirable  that  I  should  give,  in 
the  following  condensed  form,  full  particulars  of  the  early  proceedings  which 

*  See  Proneedings  of  tlie  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  C.»-n.°-d.". ,  nn  pagr  2H]  of  this  Volume. 

t  On  pages  20.3-20.5  of  this  Volume,  will  be  found  Doctor  Ryerson's  Remarks  on  the  Kind  of  Text 
Books  suitable  for  the  Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  contained  in  the  "  Report  on  a  Svsteni  of 
Public  P:iementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  1846-1847. 
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took  place,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Superintendent,  in  this  matter.  It  was 
a  difficult  and  delicate  duty  to  exclude  unsuitable  and  objectionable  Text  Books, 
which  were  in  use  in  our  Schools,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
elimination  of  such  books,  to  provide  facilities  for  the  introduction,  in  their  place, 
of  a  superior  and  uniform  series,  carefully  prepared  and  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  these  Schools. 

I  have  considered  it,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  to  throw  all  the  light 
possible  on  the  early  history  of  a  question,  which  is  ever  recurring,  and  on  which 
no  information  was  available,  as  to  the  principles  which  then  governed  in  this  Text 
Book  Scheme,  or  as  to  the  policy  of  chose  who  took  the  initiative,  in  1846,  of  giving 
a  practical  and  satisfactory  solution  to  a  question,  which  was  then  entirely  new. 
In  this  matter  of  Text  Books,  personal  interests  had  grown  up,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  single  books,  which  had  no  connection  with  each 
other,  but  which  had  mauy  friends  who  u,«ed  their  influence  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  these  Books  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education,  It  was  often  diflicult,  in 
those  early  days,  to  withstand  outside  pressure  in  Luch  cases. 

In  Chapter  X  will  be  found  the  Proceedings  of  the  Upper  Canada  Board 
of  Education  for  1846,  in  which  are  recorded  the  steps  which  were  taken  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  to  bring  the  matter  of  School  Text  Books 
before  the  Board.  Upon  his  recommendation,  the  Provincial  Board  adopted,  and 
authorized  for  use  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  the  Irish  National 
Series  of  School  Books. 

In  order  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  this  series  of  Text  Books  for  the 
Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  the  "  Notice  tc  Publishers,"  printed  on  page 
245  of  this  Volume  was  issued.  In  response  to  that  Notice,  applications  were 
received  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  (in  harmony  with  its  terms) ;  and  arrange- 
ments,—explained  in  this  Chapter — were  made  with  various  parties,  by  which  an 
abundant  supply  of  these  Books  would  be  made  available  for  the  Schools  through- 
out the  Province.  , 

Early    Efforts  which  were  made  to   introduce  the  Irish  National 
School  Books  into  Canadian  Schools,  1844-1846. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact,  that  during  the  Mont'^s  (September,  1844,) 
in  which  Doctor  Ryerson  received  notice  of  his  appointment  as  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Messieurs  Armour  and  Ramsay,  Publishers  of  School  Books 
in  Montreal,  applied  to  the  Governor  General,  Lord  Metcalfe,  for  his  patronage, 
in  their  proposed  eftbrts  to  reprint  the  Irish  National  Series  of  Scliool  Books. 
To  their  application,  Lord  Metcalfe,  through  his  Private  Secretary,  replied  as 
follows  : — 

I  am  commanded  by  the  Governor-General  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  of 
the  7th  instant,  re(}ue8ting  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency  to  your  proposed  republication  of 
the  School  Books  of  the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education,  and  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that 
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His  Excellency  will  be  very  glad  to  have  his  name  associated,  in  the  manner  you  propose,  with 
an  undertaking  which  he  considers  to  be  of  great  public  benefit :  and  His  Excellency  also  desires 
me  to  say,  that  it  will  give  hiin  pleasure  to  aid  the  work  in  which  you  are  encased  bv  anv  i 
in  his  power.  o  -.     »    j      j 


'  means 


Montreal,  13th  September  1844. 


J.  M.  HiGoiNHON,  Private  Secretary.* 


Commendation  of  the  Irish  N/tional  School  Books  by  Doctor  Ryerson, 

As  soon  as  Doctor  Ryerson  learned  of  the  application  to  His  Excellency  of 
Messieurs  Armour  and  Ramsay,  he  addressed  the  following  Letter  to  that  enter- 
prizing  Firm  : — 

I  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  have  commenced  reprinting,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  Canada  the 
Series  of  admirable  School  Books,  which  the  Government  Commissioners,— headed  by  the  Pro 
testant  and  Ik.man  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Dublin,— have  republished  for  the  National  Schools 
of  Ireland.  These  Books  have  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  men  of  great  learnins  ind 
experience,  and  are  remarkable  for  cheapness  and  for  simplicity,  clearness  and  comprehensive- 
ness  of  definition  and  arrangement.  ^ 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Government  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  preparation  and 
selection  of  Books,  to  be  recommended  for  general  use  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Canada  West 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  far  co-operating  with,  and  even  anticipating  me,  as  to  have  alreadv 
commenced  the  reprinting  of  a  set  of  Books,  both  sur  v,r  and  cheaper  than  most  of  those  used 
m  our  Common  Schools.  Nor  am  I  certain,  that  I  1  be  able  to  do  better  than  recommend 
for  general  and  permanent  use  in  our  Schools,  some  of  those  Elementary  Books  which  vou  are 
reprinting.  /  «  n^c 

Canada  is  already,  and  is  likely  ^.o  be  still  more,  deeply  indebted  to  your  enterprise  for  an 
improved  set  of  School  Maps  and  Books.     I  wish  you  the  most  extensive  success  in  your  laud 
able  endeavours  to  improve  the  mos:  meflicient  institutions  under  the  Department  of  our  Gov 
eminent — the  Common  Schools  of  'Janada. 


CoBOUBG,  24th  of  October,  1844. 


Egertox  Ryerson. 


Permission  to  reprint  the  Irish  National  School  Books  1845. 

As  soon  as  their  arrangements  had  been  completed,  Messieurs  Armour  and 
Ramsay  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  for  per- 
mission to  reprint,  in  Canada,  the  Irish  National  Series  of  School  Text  Books. 
In  reply,  they  received  the  following  Letter : — 

Having  laid  before  the    Commissioners  of  National    Education  your  Letter  of  the  26th 
instant,  including  "  Copies  of  various  Certificates  in  favour  of  School  Books  published  by  the 
Board."  (with  the  perusal  of  which  they  were  much  gratified),  we  are  directed  to  inform  you 
that  you  have  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  Commissioners  for  re-printing,  for  the  use  of 
Schools  in  Canada,  such  of  the  Irish  National  Schools  Books,  as  you  may  think  fit. 

We  are  to  state  further,  that  these  Books  are  in  use  not  only  with  National  Schools  of  this 
country,  but  have  a  very  extensive  circulation  in  England  and  Scotland,— they  have,  besides 
been  translated  into  several  of  the  Continental  Languages.     ...  '  ' 


Dublin,  28th  of  February,  1841. 


Maurice  Choss"|„       ,    . 
James  Kelly     /Secretaries. 


*  Tk>'  Ahrror  newspaper  of  Toronto,  of  the  8th  of  November,  1848,  having  stated  tliat  the  (iover- 
nor  General,  Lord  Metcalfe,  "  as  having  been  hostile  to  the  series  of  the  Irish  National  School  Books 
and  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  never  would  have  ventured  to  recommend  them  had  Lord  Metcnlfe 
liverl,"  Doctor  Ryerson  replied  to  the  Editor  of  that  paper  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  enclosed  t« 
him  copies  of  the  two  Letters  printed  on  this  and  the  preceding  page,  (274,  5,)  of  this  Volume. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Irish  National  School  Books. 

From  the  Prospectus,  issued  in  1846,  by  the  Montreal  Publishers  of  the  Irish 
National  Series  of  School  Books,  I  make  the  following  condensed  extract : — 

The  Lessons  contained  in  the  Irish  National  Reading  Books  rise  in  interest  and  import- 
ance, from  the  first  to  the  last  ;  and  they  possess  this  very  distinguishing  and  characteristic 
merit,  that,  during  the  whole  time  the  pupil  is  engaged  in  learning  to  read,  he  is,  at  the  mm& 
time,  act|uiring  a  knowledge  of  sound  moral  principles,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  important  facts, 
in  History,  Literature  and  Science.  The  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Book-Keeping, 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  and  Geoi<raphy  and  History,  are  unsurpassed,  in  the  English 
LangUHge.  .  .  .  That  this  Series  of  School  Books  should  be  possessed  of  so  many  and 
such  undoubted  merits,  is  not  wonderful,  when  it  is  considered,  that  it  has  emanated  from  so 
learned  and  so  dignified  a  body,  as  the  National  Board  of  Education  of  Ireland.  In  the  Lessons, 
which  these  Books  contain,  there  is  nothing  sectarian  ;  and,  hence,  they  have  received  the  most 
unetjuivocal  expressions  of  approbation,  from  men  in  every  rank  of  society  and  who  maintain 
the  most  opposite  and  widely  differing  forms  of  belief. 

The  late  estimable  Governor  General  (Lord  Metcalfe)  lent  cheiii  the  influence  of  his 
authority  and  name  ;  and  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  C«tholic 
Church  ;  by  many  influential  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England ;  by  the  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  by  Clergymen,  in  connection  with  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational,  and 
other  Churches  ;  by  the  Municipal  Councils  of  many  Districts  in  Canada  ;  by  a  great  number  of 
Teachers  ;  by  the  Chief  Superintendants  of  Education  in  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  ;  and, 
.  .  by  the  District  and  Township  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  both  sections  of  the  Pro- 
vince. .  .  .  They  have  been  declared,  in  the  most  emphntic  manner,  by  the  Edinh^nyh 
Revieto  to  be  the  very  best  Books  of  the  kind  in  the  English  Language.     .     .     . 

Pressing  Necessity  for  an  Improved  Class  of  School  Books  in  Canada. 

The  following  were  the  considerations  (among  others)  which  induced 
Messieurs  Armour  and  Ramsay  to  engage  in  the  extensive  scheme  of  publica- 
tion of  the  Irish  National  School  Books,  which  promised  to  produce  pducational 
benefits  of  so  much  importance  to  the  Country.     They  say : — 

The  want  of  a  uniform  and  unexceptional  set  of  School  Books,  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  British  American  Provinces,  had  been  long  felt,  and  was  deeply  deplored.  The  Books 
formerly  used  were  of  the  most  hetrogeneous  description.  Many  of  these  were  excellent,  as 
individual  composition,  but  as  constituent  parts  of  a  General  System  of  Instruction,  they  were 
highly  objectionable.  .  .  .  The  consec^uence  was,  that  the  labour  of  the  Teacher  was  nmch 
increased^  while  the  progress  of  the  pupil  was  proportionately  retarded.  Being  obliged  to  adapt 
his  explanations  and  illustrations  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  diiferent  Books  in  use,  he 
was  unable  to  classify  his  pupils,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  repeat  the  observations  to  every 
individual  pupil — except  in  cases — which,  with  a  uniform  set  of  Hooks,  he  might  at  once  much 
more  effectually  have  communicated  to  all.  The  pupil,  too, — in  being  removed  from  one  School 
to  another,  where  the  Books  used  were  different  from  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  — 
was  often  ob'iged  to  unlearn  his  previously  acquired  knowledge,  and  was,  thereby,  discouraged 
and  retarded  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

The  unnecessary  expense  to  purchaser  •  was  another  objection  to  the  use  of  so  great  a 
variety  of  Class  Books.  Had  publishers  and  Booksellers  been  sure  of  obtaining  a  sale  from  one 
kind  of  Books,  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  much  smaller  per  centage  than  they  were 
compelled  to  charge.  To  suit  the  taste  of  different  persons,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  con- 
stantly on  hand  assortments  (jf  every  kind  of  School  Books  used  throughout  the  Country.  The 
consequence  was,  that  ...  to  protect  themselves  from  loss,  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  raiding  the  price  of  those  that  continued  in  demand,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  pur- 
chasers. ...  At  length  the  Publishers  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  Series  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland, — a  Series  which  appeared 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  mixed  population  of  these  Colonies,  than  any 
other  in  existence.  After  nonie  correspundeuco  Upon  the  subject,  with  His  Grace  the  ProleslHiit 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  special  permission  was  granted,  through  the  Secretaries,  to  republish  the 
works  in  question  in  Canada.  The  result  was,  that  in  a  very  short  time  after  this  permission 
was  obtained,  large  editions  of  these  National  School  Books  were  published — all  of  which  were 
bought  up  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months,  and  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for.    .     .     . 
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II.  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  IRISH  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

I.  With  Messieurs  Armoi      and  Ramsay,  Publishers  op  Monteeal. 

In  the  "  Proceedings  of  tli     Joard  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,"  page 
245  of  this  Volume,)  will  be  found  a  "  Notice  to  Publishers."  to  which  the  follow- 


I  have  curtailed  both,  as  far  as 


ing  Letter  and  subserjuent  Correspondence  refer. 

possible  : — 

Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  advertisement  which  appears  in  a  late  Toronto 
British  Colonist,  requesting,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  Tenders 
for  the  republication  of  the  series  of  Irish  National  School  Books.  When  we  issued  our  edition 
of  these  valuable  works,  (by  permission  of  the  Irish  Commissioners*,  we  stated  to  them,  and 
with  perfect  truth,  that  we  sought  no  exclusive  right  from  them, — that  our  object  was  to  make 
no  more  than  a  moderate  profit,  and  that  we  were  desirous  of  having  our  names  associated  with 
an  undertaking,  which  we  conceived  tf>  be  second  to  none  in  importance  to  the  Colony.  Subse- 
quently, however,  finding  that  we  had  incurred  very  heavy  expenses  in  paying  persons  to  visit 
different  sections  of  the  Province,  to  explain  to  local  School  Commissioners,  Teachers  and  others, 
the  merits  of  the  series,  and  also  in  printing  and  advertising  ;  and  also  that  a  Printer  here  had 
applied  to  the  Commissioners  in  Dublin  for  a  privilege  to  reprint,  we  respectfully  represented 
these  circumstances  to  the  Commissioners,  and  craved  that  no  such  permiasion  should  be  granted 
for  three  years, — by  which  time  we  thought  our  extra  expenses  would  be  defrayed,  and  we  could 
then  start  fair  with  all  competitors.  The  Commissioners,  however,  declined  to  grant  our  request, 
and  gave  permission  to  the  Printer  in  question  .  .  .  Since  then,  we  perceive,  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  accorded  the  privilege  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada.  From  such 
an  opposition  we  see  no  other  result  but  a  serious  and  immediate  loss.  The  editons,  of  which 
your  Board  approves  will,  at  once,  supersede  ours,  —coming  as  they  will,  before  the  public  with 
the  weight  of  their  approbation  ...  In  the  present  case,  we  think  we  have  reason  to  com- 
plain that,  after  going  through  "the  heat  and  struggle  of  the  fight,"  others  should  step  in  and 
secure  the  advantages  of  our  labours. 

We  never  had  any  complaints  respecting  either  the  prices  of  our  editions,  or  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  supplies.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  effectually  we  have  introduced  these  books 
we  may  mention  that  in  addition  to  those  in  Lower  Canada,  stocks  are  kept  in  Bytown,  Perth, 
Carlton  Place,  Cornwall,  Brock ville,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Niagara,  London,  Brantford,  St. 
Thomas,  Chatham,  Sandwich  and  other  places.  On  reading  the  advertisement  in  the  British 
Coloriist  and  the  Editor's  remarks  thereon  .  .  .  even  the  poor  compliment  is  not  paid  us, 
that  we  had,  unsupported,  except  with  the  good  wishes  of  yourself  and  other  persons  of  influ- 
ence, succeeded  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  in  so  extensively  supplying  the  National  Series  of 
School  Books  to  Schools  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  great  rapidity  with  which  our  editions  were 
issued  various  typographical  errors  crept  into  the  four  Reading  Books.  There  are  errors  in 
some  books  of  our  editions  ;  but  we  are  busily  engaged  in  correcting  them  in  the  new  editions. 
Possibly,  this  circumstance  may  have  had  weight  with  the  Board. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  subsequent  editions,  to  those  from  which  we  stereotyyed  ours,  have 
appeared  in  Dublin,  and  your  Board  may  prefer  to  have  the  latest  editions  .  .  .  but  we 
found,  that,  if  we  altered  the  text,  as  often  as  the  Board  in  Dublin  did,  one  main  and  valuable 
feature  in  the  scheme  would  be  lost, — the  securing  a  continuous  uniformity  of  books  among  the 
pupils    .     .     . 

We  should  be  glad  to  ascertain,  whether  the  Board  will  not  relieve  us  of  our  stocks  of  the 
School  Books,  or,  if  that  is  impracticable,  whether  they  will  accept  Tenders  for  the  supply  of 
our  present  editions  .  .  .  VVe  prefer  addressing  you,  rather  than  the  Secretary  of  your 
Board,  because  we  know  that  you,  personally,  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  our  course,  and 
know  more  than,  perhaps,  any  other  Member  of  the  Board,  what  difficulties  we  have  had  to 
surmount. 

Armour  and  Ramsay. 

Montreal,  3rd  of  November,  1846, 

2.     Reply  to  the  foregoing  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

In  reply  to  your  Letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  respecting  the  pioceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Education  forUpper  Canada,  in  reference  to  the  re-printing  and  importation  of  the  Irish  Series 
of  National  School  Books,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  sure  you  will  be  satisfied  that  the  Board 
has  proceeded  fairly  and  properly,  when  I  shall  have  explained  its  views  and  intentions,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  acted. 
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Many  applications  have  been  made  to  the  Board  for  its  patronage  to  single  Books  now  pub- 
lished, and  some  of  them  written  in  this  Country.  The  Board  has  thought  proper  to  decline 
them  all,— upon  whatever  grounds  their  authors,  or  publishers,  may  have  urged  their  claims  to 
Its  protection  and  countenance,— from  the  onviction,  that  it  could  not  officially  interfere  in 
favour,  or  against,  any  such  Provincial  reprints,  or  publication,  without  incurring  serious,  if  not 
unsurmountable,  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  It,  therefore,  resolved  to  treat  all 
existing  publications  ahke.  Some  Publishers  of  School  Bo-.ks  in  Upper  Canada  complain  that 
their  books  are  now  unsaleable,  because  the  Board  has  given  its  sanction  to  other  Books,  to  the 
tacit  excluMon  of  books  which  they  have  incurred  the  expense  of  stereotyping,  and  of  which  they 
have  considerable  numbers  on  hand.  Such  individual  disappointments  and  losses  cannot  be 
prevented,  in  the  commencement  of  such  a  comprehensive  undertaking  as  Popular  Education  on 
the  part  of  Government.  Nevertheless  you  have  a  two  fold  advantage  over  all  other  Canadian 
Pubhshera.  You  are  the  Publishers  of  the  Books  which  the  Board  has  recommended  ;  and, 
while  the  sale  of  your  books  will  thus  be  promoted,  for  the  time  being,  you  will  have  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  the  Canadian  market  for  several  month3,-tho  period  which  must  elapse 
before  any  other  copies  of  these  Books  can  either  be  imported,  or  reprinted  by  others.  And 
you  will  also  have  the  advantage  over  any  other  Publishers,  in  making  tenders  to  the  Board  (or 
the  reprinting  of  these  Books  as  you  have  the  stereotype  plates  of  several  volumes  of  them.  I 
think  that  all  the  books  which  you  have  published  agree  with  the  latest  Dublin  Editions,  except 
the  tourth  Lesson  Book,— the  new  one  being  very  superior  to  the  old. 

^k  ^*j^  complaints  were  made  in  regard  to  your  Books,  as  to  their  inaccuracy  ;  and  some  of 
the  Readers  were  represented  as  being  so  defective,  or  inaccurate,  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
fechools.     .  But  Mr.  Hugh  Scobie-a  Member  of  the  Board-h«8  informed  it  that  you 

had  taken  effectual  means  to  have  the  books  corrected,  informity  with  the  Irish  Editions. 
..  A^.Hi'^?  British  Colonist  not  having  noticed  your  former  praiseworthy  eflforts,  to  supply 
the  Irish  Books  to  Canadian  Schools.  .  .  .  The  omission  may  have  arisen  from  a  desire  not 
to  appear  to  deter  others  from  tendering  ;  and  the  advantage  which  you  already  possessed  by 
having  been  so  long  in  the  field,  and  having  the  stereotype  plates,  you  could  beneficially  employ, 
without  outside  support.  Had  such  a  reference  been  made  in  the  Colonist  .  .  .  it  would, 
probably  hav«  been  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  partiality  againot  the  Board,  especially 
....     as  the  Editor  of  the  Colonist  is  a  Member  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  proposes  to  secure,  as  far  as  it 
the  Publisher,  who  shall  propose  to  reprint  the 
and  at  the  lowest  prices. 

It  proposes  also  to  sanction  the  importation  of  the  Dublin  Editions  of  the  Irish  Books  by 
any  Bookseller  who  will  engage,  under  a  suitable  penalty,  not  to  sell  them  at  higher  than 
double  the  number  of  pence  or  shillings,  in  Halifax  Currency,  at  which  they  are  sold  to  Poor 
Schools  in  Ireland.  And  the  Board  is  willing  and  ready  to  receive  proposals  from  vou,  in 
regard  to  both  of  these  undertakings. 

Toronto,  11th  of  November,  1846.  Egerton  Ryebson. 

3.     Reply  to  the  FoREuoiNa  Letter  by  Messieurs  Armour  and  Ramsay. 
To  this  I.etter,  Messieurs  Armour  and  Ramsay  wrote  the  following  reply '. — 
.    .    .    Previous  to  making  any  Tender,  we  should  feel  obliged  if  the  Board  would  inform  us  ; 
1st.  Whether  all  the  National  Society's  books  are  to  be  used  in  the  Schools  of  Western 
Canada  ; 

2nd.  Whether  the  contractor  is  to  be  bound  to  maintain  a  stock,  and  to  what  extent,  of  the 
imported  books ; 

3pd.  Whether  any  of  the  present  editions  of  our  Reading  Books  would  be  objected  to  by 
your  Board  ;  or  the  following  :  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Grammar  ;  the  Geography  by  Pro- 
fessor Sullivan,  (the  latter  being  his  private  property)  ; 

4th.  Whether  the  Board  will  purchase  all,  or  any  part,  of  the  supplies  prescribed,  or  merely 
leave  the  Publisher  to  effect  sales,  as  best  he  can  ? 

On  looking  at  the  prices  charged  to  Poor  Schools  in  Ireland  we  could  undertake  to  furnish 
supplies,  in  part,  from  our  own  reprints,  and  in  part,  from  importation,  one  hundred  per 
cent,  advance  on  Sterling  prices ;  but  might  be  unable  to  allow  the  extra  discount,  which  we 
ROW  give  fO  ..ooifrWiiors  purciiftsing  to  the  extent  of  ^.l^  10s.  Ail  that  w  .  uld  do  would  be 
to  allow  them  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  percent,  off  retail  prices.     .     . 

We  have  now  in  the  press,  for  the  use  of  Schools  "  A  History  of  Canada."  It  will  run  to 
about  400  pages,  and  is  very  well  written. 

Montreal,  16th  of  November,  1846.  '  Armour  and  Ramsay. 
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4.  Reply  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  to  the  foreooino  Letter. 

.  .  .In  reply  to  your  enquiries,  I  would  remark,  that  all  the  National  School  Books  will 
be  introduced  into  the  Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  so  far,  and  as  soon,  as  possible.  For 
some  of  them,  the  demand  will,  of  course,  be  much  less  for  some  of  the  stfriee  than  for  others  ; 
and,  perhaps,  these  Books  can  be  more  advantageously  imported  th  n  reprinted. 

The  Contractor  is  not  bound  to  maintain  any  stock  of  imported  Books.  He  is  only  Ixjund 
not  to  sell  those,  which  he  does  import,  at  higher  rates  than  the  prices  stated  in  my  last  Letter. 
The  Irish  National  Board  proposes  to  furnish  any  supplies  of  its  Books  to  Canadian  Schools  at 
reduced  prices,  through  the  Canadian  Board.  The  Board  will  offer  to  any,  and  to  all.  Canadian 
Booksellers  the  privilege  and  advantage  of  importing  the  Irish  Books  at  the  reduced  prices,  as 
Booksellers  of  the  Board,— provided  that  they  will  sell  them  at  as  low  prices  to  the  public,  as 
the  Board  itself  would  do,  were  it  to  import  these  Books.  By  this  arrangement,  the  Board  does 
not  interfere  with  the  Trade,  except  to  benefit  it  generally,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  cheap  and  good  School  Books.  The  contract,  (if  it  may  be  so  cnlled,) 
for  importing  the  Irish  School  Books  is  open  to  all,  who  will  comply  with  the  terms  proposed. 
The  contract  for  reprinting  them  is  to  be  given  to  the  lowest  Tenderer,  so  far  as  the  influence 
and  efforts  of  the  Canadian,  (undfex-  the  authority  of  the  Irish,)  Board  can  secure  to  him  the 
exclusive  right  of  reprinting  the  books  specified,  and  so  far  as  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
can  promote  tho  sale  of  his  books. 

The  Board  purchases  no  books,  except  for  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  but  merely  leaves 
the  Publisher  to  effect  his  sales,  as  best  he  can.     .     . 

As  the  original  editions  will  be  imported,  the  Canadian  reprints  will  be  alteoted,  both  in 
character  and  sale,  if  not  conformed  to  them.  The  Canadian  Board  of  Education  can  of  course, 
recommend  no  books  which  do  not  agree  with  the  Original  Editions.  To  do  so  would  defeat  the 
object  of  introducing  a  uniform  series  of  School  Books,— unless,  indeed,  the  Board  were  to  dis- 
countenance importations  altogether  ;  which  the  Board  is  not  prepared  U)  do. 

The  competition,  to  which  the  Canadian  Publisher  will  be  subject,  will  be  the  importation, 
at  reduced  prices,  of  the  Irish  Editions.  If  he  can  reproduce  a  book  as  good  as  the  original,  and 
at  a  lower  price,  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  market,— not  otherwise.     .     . 

I  know  not  that  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education  could  have  proceeded  more  fairly  and 
unexceptionably,  than  it  has  done,  in  this  delicate  and  important  undertaking. 

You  will  recollect,  also,  that  the  Board  is  constituted  and  required  to  act  for  Upper,  and 
not  for  Lower,  Canada. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  printing,  what  I  hope  may  prove  to  be,  a  suitable  School 
"  History  of  Canada  "     .     .     . 

Should  you  propose  tenders,  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  Board,  I  will  then  have  pleasure 
in  intimating  additional  books  of  the  Irish  Series,  which  I  think  it  desirable  to  reprint  first,— 
and  as  soon  as  possible. 


Toronto,  November  Sdth,  1846. 


Egerton  Rybrson. 


6.    Reply  to  the  Foregoing  Letter  by  Messieurs  Armour  and  Ramsay. 

We  now  offer  to  furnish  to  the  public,  either  from  our  own  reprints,  or  from  Books 
imported  from  the  National  Board  of  Ireland,  mch  quantities  of  their  School  Books  as  may  be 
required,  at  the  rate  by  retail  of  two  pence  Halifax  Currency,  for  every  penny  Sterling,  or 
lower,  on  such  of  our  own  reprints  as  we  can  afford. 

Some  of  the  Books,  (including  all  of  the  "  Scripture  Lessons.")  we  have  kept  out  of  our 
series  purposely,  knowing  that  their  introduction  in  Ireland  had  led  to  a  little  war  which  h  not 
even  yet  ended.  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Whately,  Dublin,  commended  our  conduct  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  and  the  impression  was  left  on  the  Writer's  mind,  .  .  .  was,  that  the  Archbishop 
doubted  the  expediency  of  using  those  Books  even  in  Ireland.  ...  We  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  informing  us,  whether  we  ought,  in  future,  to  keep  in  stock  these  "Scripture  Les- 
sons, .  .  .  One  main  object  we  had  in  view,  in  introducing  the  National  School  Books 
was,  to  secure  uniformity  throughout  the  Common  Schools.  We  found,  however,  that,  in  each 
successive  edition  of  the  Dublin  Reading  Books  the  alterations  were  so  numerous  that,  if  we 
kept  pace  with  them,  we  should  only  be  assisting  in  perpetuating  confusion,  and  we,  therefore, 
resolved  to  abide  by  one  edition.  The  advertiRement  of  your  Board  indicates  the  editiori.-,  of 
1846,  as  those  to  be  employed  in  Western  Canada.  Now  the  Dublin  copies  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Readers  received  has  the  imprint  of  1846  ;  and  these  Books  are  both  materially  differ- 
ent from  the  editions  of  1845.  ...  The  National  Maps,  from  their  high  price,  will  not 
likely  get  into  general  use.  Those  published  by  W.  and  R.  Johnston  of  Edinburgh  can  be 
procured  at  a  reduced  price— Say  12/6  Halifax  Currency  each. 
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We  observe  what  you  say  respecting  the  Board,  being  constituted  for  Upper  and  not  for 
Lower  Canada.  .  .  .  When  we  applied  for,  and  obtained,  permiHsion  to  print,  and  get 
supplies  of  Books  at  the  reduced  rates  from  Dublin,  we  did  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  Schools 
throughout  the  Province  generally.  We  took,  however,  more  pains  to  introduce  them  into  the 
Upj  <er,  than  into  the  Lower,  Province.  .  .  .  Not  having  any  exclusive  right  from  the  Irish 
Board  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  their  extending  like  privileges  to  others  ...  As 
matters  now  stand,  we  must  try  to  sell  off,  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  during  the  few  months  that 
are  left  to  us  to  do  so. 


The  "  History  of  Canada  f(;r  Schools  " 
Montreal,  9th  of  December,  1846. 


will  not  be  ready  before  May.     .     . 
Armour  and  Ramhay. 


6.    Final  Reply  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  to  Messieurs  Armour  and  Ramsay. 

I  yesterday  l»id  your  proposals  to  reprint  the  National  School  Books, — with  several  others, 
—before  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board,  after  carefully  considering  all  the  communica- 
tions, which  have  been  made  on  the  subject,  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  interests  of 
the  Schools  will  be  best  consulted  by  leaving  the  reprinting  of  the  National  School  Books  open 
to  all  Publishers  and  Printers,  who  may  be  disposed  to  engage  in  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  shade 
of  difference  in  the  Tenders  which  have  been  made  ;  and  the  principal  Pu))lishers  in  Upper 
Canada  have  expressed  an  earnest  wish,  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  leave  the  business 
open.  The  Board  has  resolved  to  do  so, — reserving  the  right  of  recommending,  or  disapproving, 
of  any  of  the  reprints, — according  to  their  accuracy  and  quality, — leaving  the  prices  of  the 
imported  editions  to  regulate  those  of  the  reprints. 

Several  Houses  will  readily  import ;  and  should  you  require  any  note  from  me  to  the  Irish 
National  Board,  to  enable  you  to  procure  their  Books,  at  the  reduced  prices  ...  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  it ;  and  should  you  get  out  correct  reprints  ot  any  of  the  National  Books,  I 
shall  have  pleasure  in  laying  them  before  the  Board  for  its  recommendatiim. 

Toronto,  23rd  of  December,  1846.  Eoerton  Ryerson. 

7.     Letter  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Barker,  Printer  and  Publisher,  Kingston. 

In  reference  to  an  Advertisement,  dated  the  27th  ultimo,  and  signed  by  you,  I  desire  to 
state  that  I  have  a  very  heavy  Printing  Establishment  in  Kingston  .  .  .  and  would  be 
willing  to  treat  with  the  Provincial  Board  of  Education  for  the  reprinting  of  the  National  School 
Books,  should  the  Board  prefer  to  reprint,  instead  of  importing.  In  order  to  obtain  the  lowest 
price  for  the  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  how  it  is  to  be  paid  for  .  .  .  and  also  tliat 
I  should  be  furnished  with  eyact  copies  of  the  work  to  be  done,  before  Tender  be  made. 

KiNQSTON,  4th  of  November,  1846.  Edward  John  Barker. 

8.     The  Chief  Superintendent's  Reply  to  the  Foregoing  Letter. 

Your  Letter  of  the  4th  instant,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  has  been  laid  before  me. 
.  .  .  The  copyright,  in  Upper  Canada,  of  the  Irish  Series  of  National  School  Books  has 
been  plased  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada.  The  Board  proposes  to 
necure  the  copyright  of  these  Books,  for  five  years,  to  any  Canadian  Publisher,  who  shall  engage 
to  reprint  them  at  the  lowest  price,  and  to  furnish  a  supply  equal  to  the  public  demand  for 
them.  The  Publisher  will,  of  course,  get  his  payment  from  those  who  buy  his  Books.  A  copy 
of  each  of  the  Irish  Series  of  School  Books  can  be  seen  at  this  office  The  series  includes 
upwards  of  twenty  volumes,  large  and  small,  besides  maps.* 

Toronto,  10th  of  November,  1846.  Egerton  Ryerson. 


rr. 


"•!i. 


9.     Reply  by  Mr.  Barker  to  the  Foregoing  Letter, 

I  have  considered  seriously  the  subject  of  our  correspondence,  and  I  would  willingly  tender 
for  the  privilege  of  republishiiig  all,  or  a  part,  of  the  Irish  Series  of  School  Books,  were  it  not 
for  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way— {they  beinfj  already  sterotyped  by  Messieurs  Armour  and  Ram- 
say of  Moiitrcal),  and,  as  this  Firm  in  popai'od  to  Hood  the  iuuirket  at  any  time,  I  cunnut  tender, 
as  I,  at  first,  intended.     ... 

Kingston,  13th  of  November,  1846.  Edward  John  Barker. 


'  A  full  list  of  thsse  books,  with  prices,  will  be  found  on  page  244  of  this  Volume. 
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10.  Tender  from  Mr.  Peter  Ruthvbn,  Publisher,  Hamilton. 

The  undersigned  will  publiuh  the  first  four  Books  of  the  Irish  National  Books  of  Lessons, 
in  the  same  form  and  style  as  those  of  the  Dublin  Editions,  at  the  following  prices,  videlicet  :— 
First  Book  of  Lessons,  at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 
Second  Book  of  Lessons,  at  6s.  Od.  per  dozen  ; 
Third  Book  of  Lessons,  at  ISs.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 
Fourth  Book  of  Lessons,  at  16s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Hamilton,  26th  November,  1846.  Peter  Rothven. 

11.  Tender  from  Mr.  Richard  Brewer,  Publisher,  Toronto. 

I  agree  to  publish  several  of  the  School  Books  of  the  National  Series,  as  mentioned  in  the 
lollowmg  list,  with  prices  attached,  videlicet  :— 

First  Book  of  Lessons  at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Second  Book  of  Lessons  at  68.  Od.  per  dozen. 

Third  Book  of  Lessons  at  IBs.  Od.  per  dozen. 

Fourth  Book  of  Lessons  at  15s.  Od.  per  dozen. 

First  Book  of  Arithmetic  at  6s.  Od.  per  dozen. 

English  Grammar  at,68.  Od.  per  dozen. 

Oflf  these  prices,  when  an  order  amounts  to  ten  dollars,  we  take  ten  per  cent.  ;  in  all  cases 
five  per  cent  for  cash.  Our  Books  are  stereotyped  from  copies  furnished  by  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education.     The  editions  will,  therefore,  be  uniform. 

Toronto,  November  30th,  1846.  Richaf  n  Brewer. 

12.     Tender  prom  Messieurs  Eastwood  and  Company,  Publishers,  Toronto. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  agree,  and  bind  ourselves,  to  sell  the  Irish  National 
bchool  Books  at  prices  not  higher  than  the  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  Canada  West,  i.e.,  two  ponce  Halifax  Currency,  for  each  penny  sterling. 

Toronto,  December  8th,  1846.  Eastwood  and  Company. 

The  Chief  Superintendent's  Reply  to  the  Fqrecedino  Three  Tenders. 

Note.     The  First  Paragraph  of  this  Letter  is  identical  with  the  first  part  of  the  Letfor  to 
Messieurs  Armour  and  Ramsay  of  Montreal,  dated  the  23rd  December,  1846.      It  is,  therefore 
not  reproduced  here.  ' 

...  A  publisher  desiring  to  reprint  any  of  these  excellent  School  Books,  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  reprint  them  from  the  last  Dublin  editions,  as  containing  the  latest  improve- 
ments authorized  by  the  National  Board  of  EJducation  for  Ireland. 

The  National  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin  have  consented  to  supply,— through  the 
Canadian  Board,— Schools  in  Upper  Canada  with  the  National  Schools  Books,  at  the  reduced 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold  to  Poor  Schools  in  Ireland  ;  which  are  half  the  number  of  pence 
in  sterling  of  the  number  of  pence  in  Halifax  currency,  for  which,— as  the  maximum  prices  — 
they  are  permitted  to  be  sold  in  Upper  Canada.  The  title  of  the  Books,  together  with  the 
authorized  maximum  selling  prices,  are  given  in  the  printed  Forms  and  Regulations,  which 
have  been  recently  prepared  in  this  Office,  and  circulated  throughout  Canada  West. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  Canadian  Board  of  Education  to  intimate,  that  any  Bookseller  or 
other  person,  who  wUl  engage  to  sell  the  National  School  Books  at  not  higher  than  the  prices 
affixed  to  them,  in  the  printed  Forms  and  Regulations  referred  to,  will,  on  application  to  me, 
be  recommended  to  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin,  to  obtain  these  Books  at  the 
reduced  prices  above  mentioned.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  National  Board  of 
Education  in  Dublin,  will  not  dispose  of  their  books,  at  those  reduced  (cost)  prices,  without 
payment  beinj?  m.adeat  the  time  of  purchase. 

I  know  not  that  the  Board  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada  could  have  adopted  more  equit- 
able and  efficient  measures,  thus  far,  to  secure  to  the  Canadian  Schools  a  uniform  series  of  good 
and  cheap  Text  Books,  than  tho«e  which  I  have  thus  briefly  explained. 

Toronto,  6th  of  January,  1847.  Egerton  Ryerson. 
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III.  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  CHANGE  OF  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  UPPER  CANADA. 

1.  Lbttbr  from  the  Niagara  District  School  Siipkrintendent  to  the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent, ON  THE  EXCLUHION  FROM  SCHOOLS  IN  UfPKR  CaNADA  OF  AMERICAN  Sc'HOOL  BoOKS. 

'  .  .  It  gave  mo  much  satisfaotion  to  be  able  to  announce  to  School  Teachers  and 
Trustees  that  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  had,  through  your  intervention, 
decided  upon  authorizing  the  continued  use  in  the  Schools  of  Morse's  Geography  and  Kirkhaiu's 
Grammar, — those  being  used  and  in  general  favour  here.^ 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  the  Head  of  the  Educational  Department,  that  the  New  School 
Act,  of  this  year  has  been,  and  is,  quite  unpopular  with  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  District.  One  of  the  principal  objections  being  the  anticipated  prohibition  to  the  use  of 
foreign  School  Books. 

The  preference  given  here  to  School  Books  published  in  the  United  States  does  not,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  arise  from  any  political  bias,  but  from  the  peculiar  geographical  position  of 
the  locality,  in  relati<m  to  that  Country,  which  naturally  led  to  frequent  intercourse  with  each 
other,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  etcetera,  by  the  people  of  the  two  Countries. 

The  results  of  this  intercourse  have  been,  among  other  things,  to  familiarize  the  Canadians 
with  the  American  Common  School  Laws,  their  School  Books,  and  in  short,  with  every  matter 
connected  with  this  System  of  Elementary  Instruction.  Hence  came  the  introduction  and  the 
general  use  of  improved  American  Books  in  the  Schools  of  the  District,  under  the  belief  that 
they  were  better  adapted  to  the  uses  required,  than  any  School  Books  of  their  own  Country,  or 
of  other  foreign  publications  known  to  them  ;  although,  in  almost  all  of  those  works,  there  are 
some  portions,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  evidently  not  intended  for  Canadian  pupUs.t 

The  parents  having  recently,  under  the  latitude  given  by  the  School  Act  of  1843,  supplied 
their  children,  at  considerable  expense,  with  new  Books,  were  not  prepared  to  lay  them  all 
aside,  and  incur  the  necessary  charges  for  others,  unless  greater  advantages,  than  were  apparent 
to  them,  would  accrue.  Thus,  the  feeling  before  alluded  m,  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  com- 
plaint is  accounted  for,  which  feeling  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  has  been  greatly 
allayed,  by  making  known,  as  far  as  opportunities  have  permitted,  the  liberal  views  contained 
in  your  Communication  before  mentioned  ;  and  I  venture  to  hope,  that,  for  the  interest  of  Edu- 
cation, in  this  section  of  the  Province,  the  Provincial  Board,  in  preparing  their  list  of  School 
Books,  will  act  under  the  influence  of  similar  views. 

There  are  numerous  arguments  in  favour  of  exercising  a  control  in  this  particular,  which, 
to  my  mind,  are  conclusive  ;  but  it  is  something  new,  and,  before  such  changes  can  be  bene- 
ficially carried  into  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  convince  the  people,  who  are  directly  interested, 
of  the  advantages  of  these  changes,  and  thus  secure  their  cheerful  co  operation.  Time  is 
required  to  remove  from  the  mind  existing  views  and  opinions,  and  to  substitute  new  ones  in 
their  place  ;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  ttiat,  in  so  far  as  this  District  is  concerned,  the  alter- 
ations sought  for,  and  needed,  in  this  respect,  can  be  most  easily  effected  by  making  them  as 
gradual  as  possible,  or  in  other  words,  by  allowing  them  to  follow,  rather  tnan  precede,  con- 
viction. 

Dexter  D'Everardo. 

FoNTHiLL,  19th  of  October,  1846. 

2.  The  Chief  Superintendent's  Reply  to  the  foregoing  Letter. 

I  have  to  express  my  entire  agreement  with  the  spirits  and  sentiments  which  pervade  your 
Letter  of  the  19th  instant,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  communication  of  them. 

The  great  object  which  I  have  in  view,  in  respect  to  the  Books  to  be  used  in  Schools,  is 
uniformity, — uniformity,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  efliciency  in  the  Schools,  and 
economy  to  the  parents.  And,  by  uniformity,  I  do  not  so  much  mean,  that  only  one  set  of 
School  Books  should  be  used  throughout  the  Province  ;  but  that  one  set  of  books  only  should 
be  used  in  one  School. 

*Thi8  intimation  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  D'Everardo  in  a  Letter,  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  to 
him,  dated  the  29th  of  September,  1846,  as  follows: — 

"I  have  understood  that  Morsels  Geography  and  Kirkham^n  Grammar  are  used  in  several 
Schools  in  the  Niagara  District ;  also  in  some  other  Districts.  I  have  brought  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Frovinuial  Board  of  Education,  and  have  autlioiity  to  intimate,  that  the  con- 
tinued use  of  Morn^'-s  Geography  and  Kirkham'a  Grammxir  in  the  Common  Schools  will  be  authorized 
by  the  Board.     .     .     .     '' 

t  In  regard  to  American  School  Books,  see  pages  3  and  270  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  Docu- 
mentary History  ;  also  note  on  page  182,  and  Letter  on  page  283  of  this  Volume, 
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an^  fL  li      .  i      '  !u"  S'"*'^','""*/.  ?'**'^  ^  P'"^"^"  "»  80"<*  »»«'  »^heap  series  of  Books  ; 

and  the  Advertisement  ot  the  Board,  which  you  will  see  in  some  of  the  Toronto  Papers  of  this 
day,  will  explain  the  proceedings  and  objects  of  the  Board  in  this  respect. 

In  regard  to  American  Books,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  School  Libraries  I 
purpose  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  and  then  before  the  public,  many  useful  Ameri- 
can publications.  And  in  reijard  to  the  use  of  American  School  Books,  I  do  not  intend  to 
recommend  any  other  than  the  gradual  introduction  of  our  own  Books,  as  those  now  in  use 
become  worn  out  and  new  ones  are  required,  and  until  we  can  provide  for  the  people  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  supply.  I  desire  to  do  nothing  on  this  subject,  which  will  not  be  in 
harmony  with  the  general  conviction  of  all  persons  informed,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  on  the 
subject,  in  every  District  in  the  Province,  ani  which  will  not,  as  soon  as  undersfood  fail  to 
command  general  support,  if  not  public  gratitude. 

If  you  can  succeed  in  inducing  each  body  of  School  Trustees  to  select  but  one  OeoKraohv 
T^S*?!!""'''  T  ^"^»»J"«*^'^!  «n«  ««fc  pf  .R*iading  Books,  for  their  School,  you  will  reduce  to 
practice  the  great  principle  which,  I  think,  is  easential  to  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  to  the 
most  advantageous  employment  of  the  Teacher's  time  ;  and,  should  you  be  alile  to  induce  a 
very  general  adoption  of  the  same  Books  in  all  of  the  Schools,  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  facili- 
tate your  own  examination  ..f  the  Schools,  and  increase  the  views  of  forming  an  accurate  iudu- 
vSiton  comparative,  progress,  and  of  giving  useful  suggestions  to  Teachers  and 

fv,..  b''^i!T*'  ^^^^  the  School  authorities,  in  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  prescribe 
the  Books  by  name  which  shall  be  used  in  each  branch  of  instruction  taught  in  the  Schools 
"«?T  t"''"'''T"u?w'n"  my  intended  circulars  to  District  School  Superintendents.  Visitors 
and  leachers,  I  shall  fully  explain  my  own  views,  and  the  provisions  of  the  new  School  Act  of 
vSn;f.f  fK^  a"  ,<^^«.«f  «"»'J«<=t«  ;  '"yl  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  light,  in  which  the  general  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  will  be  viewed,  when  they  ,  .  .  are  placed  before  the  public  in  the  luht 
and  spirit  m  which  they  wore  conceived.     .     .     .*  ^ 


ToKONTo,  30th  of  October,  1846. 


Egerton  Ryekson. 


3.   Anti-Bbitish  Chakactbristics  of  United  States  School  B 


OOK8. 


In  a  Letter,  dated  the  1st  of  February,  1847,  and  addressed  by  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  to  Mr.  George  Hendry,  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  for  the  Brock  District,  (County  of  Oxford,)  I  make  the  following  Extracts 
relating  to  American  School  Books  : — 

.  .  .  In  respect  to  the  Subject  of  School  Books,  I  need  not  add  anything  to  what  I  have 
said  in  my  printed  Circular  to  District  School  Superintendents,  of  the  15th  of  December,  last  - 
The  Legislature  is  responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  Foreign  Books,  not  the  Provincial  Board  of 
£iducation.+ 

The  Board  has  shown  its  readiness  to  authorize  unobjectionable  and  useful  Foreign  Books 
as  well  as  to  recommend  the  best  class  of  other  Books.  ■* 

But  there  is  one  feature  in  which  American  School  Books,  generally,  (almost  without  excep- 
tion), differ  from  the  School  Books  of  all  other  Nations,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  expends  •  and 
this  peculiar  feature  constitutes  a  peculiar  objection  to  their  use  in  any  other  Country  thak  the 
United  States,  -and  especially  m  Canada,  or  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire.  That  pecu- 
liar feature  is,  their  hostility  to  the  Institutions,  and  even  Governments,  of  other  Countries  — 

X^'ffi  •?  rT  °^,^'"^**  ^n*'"'  ^^"'^y  i^K^  yP  '^"y  Geography,  Reader,  History,  or 
other  School  Book,  of  France,  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  and  you  will  not  find 
one  word  of  national  politics, -not  a  word  reflecting  on  other  neighboring  Nations  and  their 
Institutions.  Hence,  the  Irish  National  School  Books  are  as  unobjectionable  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  Foreign  Country,  as  they  are  in  Ireland,  or  Canada  ;  and  they  have  been  highly 
recommended  by  some  experienced  American  educationists  and  have  been  translated  into 
several  European  Languages  and  introduced  into  several  Countries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  > 
and  Chambers  Scotch  School  Books  have  been  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  and  are  introduced 

of  this'volume'^^"''^  ^^'^*'  '"'''^^  *°  ^^^  ^'''*'"^*'"  ^'^  ^'^^"^^  Superintendents  will  be  found  on  page  26T 
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under  the  high«»t  auspices  into  American  Schools.  But  you  can  scarcely  t.ko  up  an  American 
School  Book,  from  a  Primer  to  a  History,  which  does  not  contain  piasages  exalting  American 
Inititutions  at  the  expense  of  the  Institutions  of  other  Countries  ;  and  oven  philippics  axauist 
the  Institutions  and  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

When  American  School  Books,  (and  very  good  many  of  tht-m  are  in  their  general  plan,) 
are  prepared  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  with  the  School  Books  of  other  Countries,  then  may 
their  use  in  other  Countries  be  consistently  advocated  ;  but,  so  long  as  they  are  prepared  in  so 
seltish  and  illiberal  a  spirit,  and  in  a  spirit  of  peculiar  hostility  to  the  Government  and  Institu- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  the  advocacy  of  their  use  in  our  Schools  appears  to  be  both  Anti-British 
and  unpatriotic.  Surely,  as  Christians,  we  would  not  advocate,  or  countenance  the  use  of  a 
School  Book  which  contains  even  occasional  remarks,  or  hints  against  the  Hr'  Scriptures,  or 
the  Christian  Religicm  ;  and  how  can  we.  as  citizens  of  a  British  Country,— unless  false  to  its 
Governments  and  Instituticms,— advocate,  or  countenance,  the  use  of  School  Books  which  con- 
tain, not  only  remarks  and  hints,  but  often  downright  imputations  against  our  Civil  Polity, 
Institutions  and  Government.  Nevfrtholess,  the  discontinuance  of  such  Books  in  our  schools,— 
as  well  as  of  other  unsuitable  Books— must  be  the  work  of  time,  and  not  of  sudden  measures. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  withdrawal  of  Legislative  aid  from  any  School,  during  the 
current  year  in  which  Foreign  School  Books  are  used  which  were  purchased  before  the  present 
Common  School  Act  (of  1846,)  came  into  operation. 

Toronto,  Ist  of  February,  1847.  Egerton  Ryehhon. 

4.  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader,  and  American  Text  Books. 

From  the  general  call  for  Ameiican Text  Books,  for  Common  Schools,  we  have  been  induced 
to  look  into  the  subject,  and  to  see  how  the  call  [should  be  met].* 

In  discussing  the  (juestitm  last  evening  with  some  friends  among  whom  were  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  for  Saint  Catharines  and  the  Teacher  of  the  Grammar  School,  it 
was  pretty  unanimously  agreed  by  us,  that  the  want  of  a  Reader,  with  Rhetorical  Lessons  had 
not  yet  been  supplied. 

A  Reprint  of  a  Reader,  with  the  "Notes  "  of  Mr.  S.  Porter,  (Professor  of  Rhetoric  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary)  '■  on  Delivery  and  Accentuation,"  with  questions  on  each  Lesson, 
and  with  such  changes,  as  would  adapt  it  to  Canadian  Readers,  would  be  very  desirable. 

In  case  the  Publishers,  who  have  done  so  very  well  in  the  reprint  of  Irish  series  of  i^^chool 
Books,  would  not  be  inclined  to  undertake  it,  IVfr.  Leavenworth  of  this  Town  has  ofFtred  to 
undertake  it.     .     .     . 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  Grammar  School  Teachers  that  the  Fourth  Readers  in 
the  Irish  series  takes  away  the  necessity  of  the  "  Questions,"  and  that  the  Reader  should  con- 
tain the  Rhetorical  Precepts.     .     .     .*  x  t.   »» 

J.  P.  Mbrritt. 

St.  Catharines,  January  18th,  1846. 

5.  The  Chief  Superintendent's  Reply  to  the  Foregoing  Letter. 

Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  reprinting  "  Porter's  RheUn-ical 
Reader"  has  been  received. 

You,  and  your  friends,  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  is  one  of  the  Series  of  Irish 
National' School  Books,  which  supplies  the  deficiency,  to  which  you  refer.  It  is  entitled  "  An 
lutrodmtion  to  the  AH  of  Readuvg,  (with  suitable  Accentuation  and  Intonation,  ')  or  an  ''Intro- 
duction to  Elocution." 

''  Porter"  H  Reader"  is  an  excellent  Book  of  the  kind  ;  but  the  Book,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  possesses  all  the  excellencies  of  Porter's,  in  respect  to  rules,  marks,  etcetera,  and  many 
observations  and  modes  of  illustration  not  contained  in  it.  The  price  of  the  Irish  National 
Book  will  also  be  much  less  than  that  at  which  Porter's  can  be  bought,  or  reprinted,— not  more 
than  one  shilling  and  three  pence  sterling,  a  copy.  It  can  even  be  imported  from  Ireland  and 
sold  at  that  price. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  that  the  ''Introduction"  ia  one  of  the  Irish 
series  already  recommended  by  the  Government,  and  already  obtaining  extensive  circulation, 
I  think  the  reprinting  of  it  is  preferable  to  the  reprinting  of  "  o— i— '  -  c  -.?-.- 

CoBOCRG,  29th  January,  1846. 


"  Foriers  Reader 

EOERTON   RyERSON. 


*  For  a  Canadian  work  on  Rhetorical  Reading,  see  170  page  of  this  volume, 
dian  Readers,  see  page  168. 
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6.    SCHC.L   Book    PfciHI'LB.XITV      THE   QUKSTIO.N    AS   TO    FoRBION    Te.VT   BoOKd. 

in  o  JrSic;:  (terEdwa"*':."  '"  ''  °""--^"-  -''-h  ••  >^^  Pre-nt  a  gocnl  deal  of  perplexity 
The  Winter  8ch<.o!H  have  now  commenced;  and  a  frcHh  sui.ulv  ..f  Sf-I.,>,>nv.vf  R,...i,.  :. 

:Cf'  ft^  V^f^;:^'/  ''»:^'''"'/"  *°^  imormatio,;. «« ».  t.  itt  EV;  n  r  l.Sio;^ 

the  n«w  Board  of  Kducat.on  for   rjpi,er  Panada.     Of  this  I  am.  ..f  course,  ent?relyTg,^ran^ 
•     •  L  •       .  ?  consecjuence  is,  that,  from  motives  of  enconomv   nareiits  aru  unwillirm  tl  r^.i,  t^ 
purchase  of  books,  which  may  be  thrown  aside  in  a  few  weeks.  "n^illing  tr,  risk  tho 

The  Schools  are  in  general  almost  dcs  itute  of  Books     .     .     .     and  with  such  Teachorn   » 
fcrCls.'""'""'"""^  •"  ""^^  Districts  a.  Prince  EdwL.-to  get  trp^opcTBookii^io 


w  w^'n  T..^u  "  ^"^J«^*'  ^  J^o"'"'  respectfully  beg  leave  to  »ay,  that,  in  this 
Spelh,ui  Book  has  for  several  years  entirely  superseded  every  other,  and  that  a 
there  18  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  it.*  «r,  .vim  mac,  a 


District  ''Cobh'a 
among  the  pef»[)le, 

work.  „t  foreign  Author..  r.pubU.h.d  i„  the  ^tat,'  .re'.°;  Z'tw"  S"",:  tEl^ufh? 


Bloomfield,  16th  December,  184fl. 


Thomas  Donneliv. 


7.  The  Chief  SurERiNrENi)BNT'.s  Repiy  to  the  Foreooincj  Letter. 

culars"tJf^'' D*i«^r.v'?''M'^^'  °Vp  ^^^\  i^stann-to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  printed  Cir- 
•"FoL^,.nPR  f^""'PT^  Councils"  and  to  "School  Superintendents ''  and  also  to  the 

Forms  and  Regulations,"  foranswer  to  the  principal  questions  which  you  have  proposed  t 

Jn  renpect  to  Cobb's  Spelling  Book,  I  think  it  would  be  rash  for  me  to  express  a  decided 
opinion,  without  consu  ting  the  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  on  the  subject      But  Twoufd  no    be 

nZrX  t  ^  *?!"''  '*  ^'^'^^^  ^  ^"«*'  *°  ^"f"'-^^  J«g«l  penalties,Tn  respect  to  Foreign     r  any 
other.  Books,  until  we  provide  the  means  of  superseding  them.  'oreign,  or  any 

.n„,\|-^i"''AT'^iv'"''''''y*^!*,'*f  H'^"®'"  Flementiry  Arithmetic  for  the  Common  Schools  of 
yourDistnot  than  the  one  publ  shed  in  Picton       I  imaffinn  vn.,  will  fin,i  „^^i;^     u    .''"°^"*  *^* 


ToBONTO,  2l8t  of  December,  1846. 


Egerton  Ryersox. 


8.  Spelling  Books  Published  in  Canada.-Sullivan's  Spelling  Book  Super.seded. 

EdwI^TD^octr^Ryet:;;:^^^^^^^^^  ^^^-«'^  ^^  '^^  same  District,  (Prince 

Cobb's  and  Mavor's  and  Davidson's,  and  I  belinvp  Carnonfor't.    «ir.oii;«  .  u     i     u        i 
already  stereotyped  bv  Publishers  in  ToVo^nt.'  TtToarHf  tdu  ktK^Upr-r  ct^^^^ 
nlS^^^^P^'T'^''"'**''"'"/'^^^'^'^  •^«'"'  °^  ^^^^  any  Other  School  BooTpublSed  or 
Fr«J^il«„i?*"f^'^'''     •     •     •     I  'l°PV*»'«  Series  of  National  School  Books  will,  ^as  a  wLe 
supersede  all  others  as  soon  fs  they  b-come  known.     One  School  Book,  which  prepared  bv 
Doctor  ^.ulhvan  of  the  Dublin  Normal  School,-  entitled  "  The  Spellvna  BooksZerSed-Jln 
hkely  soonbe  pubhshed.     It  is  a  book  which  contains  all  that  is  useful  in  cK,  or  other 
Spelling  Books,  and  a  vast  amount  of  what  they  do  not  contain,  which  will  enabiranv  nun,? 
properly  taught  m  it  to  spell  nearly  all  the  word^  in  common  useNn  tTe  Eng  i'^L  nguage^  in^ 
give  the  etymology  of  a  large  proportion  of  them,  and  that  without  the  tedious  raonoton  ;  and 
aversion  to  study  often  produced  by  poring  over  the  dull  columns  of  an  ordinary  SpSgBook 
I  doubt  not  but  it  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  vpar»_a<:  <.««..  o.  a-  k„„„„„-  ,.„  J_   ^      "**  ,    ".'^• 
Spelling  Books  now  in  use,  without  any  furtheraction  onth^'part  ^flh;  B^rd'orSatir 

Toronto,  26th  of  April,  1847.        Egerton  Ryerson. 

•  In  regard  to  Spelling  and  Spelling  Books,  see  page  170  of  this  Volume.        ilhid,  page.s  260-270. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  APPLICATIONS  TO  HAVE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


Ul 


,"». 


J      FkOM    TMl    RKVBi 


i.lAM    llAMff-TOH,    PH!T0N. 


T  haveheen  inf<)rniif4  ♦^•Mj  ..  att  tion  is  now  dif'twl  to  the  choice  of  School 
Books  for  tho  SVBtwm  of.Piiblic  b.^^r  action,  aboui  l»e  intr«Hlucfcil  into  th.s  Provincu.  Alio  v 
tre  t.)  prenent  to  your  notice  the  »W4.inp»nying  "  (JliH««cal  Reading  Book."  Itt  peculiar  fcaturoa 
are  brioHy  ».entioi.o«l  in  the  f/'^fifi.-*,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you.  I  tru-i  that  you  will 
find  nothing  in  the  book  dt-tnmMit.tl  t<>  morality  or  r«ligion  In  unng  it  inyBelt,  a  one  of  the 
Head  MHHtorH  of  tho  Royal  AcAtl*''"^*'-*!  i.stitution,  BelfaHt,  vith  my  pupils,  f<»r  Home  years,  I 
found  it  useful  in  exciting  thiH  u.MiJ-wit  and  r»MKlering  inBtruiii'n  ploawmt     ... 

Wif..i.iAM  Hamilton. 

PiCTON,  17th  of  January,  1845. 

2.    ThR   CHIEK   SuPKKINTBNIiBNT's    llKI't,Y   TO   THE   FoRKUOINO    LkTTKR. 

Ih&ve  exMiiinoA  The  Vlanskal  Ratiler  with  interest  and  profit.  To  tho  clasNof 
pupils  for  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  prej)ared,  it  Hoeum  to  me  to  be  well  adapted.  The 
principleH  on  which  it  has  been  compiled,  constitute,  I  think,  the  only  effectual  and  rational 
method  of  teaching  the  English  Language, -tho  principles  on  which  the  Reading  Books  of  the 
Irish  National  Hoard  are,  for  the  most  part,  compiled     .     .     . 

I  am  preparing  a  Measure  for  the  (lovernment,  which  is  intended  to  provide  a  sat isfact<iry 
examination  and  decision  of  the  comparative  merits  of  various  School  Books  .  .  .  y>ftve. 
therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  express  noHnal  opinion  tm  the  merits  of  any  i»articular  School 
Books     .'    .     .     which  may  be  submitted  to  me     .     .     . 

EOERTON    RyEBHON. 

CoBOi'Rd,  27th  of  January,  1840. 

3.  Pki'orttothk  Oovbrnmkntonthe  "Canada  Si-bllino  Book"  of  Mr.  Davidson,  Niagara. 

The  Lettc  '  Mr.  Alexander  Davidson,  Post  Master  of  Niagara,  addressed  to  Mr.  Civil 
Secretary  Hiu  «on.  f  -»ying  that  tho  patronage  of  the  Government  may  be  extended  to  the 
"CanaiU  Spelling  Book  having  been  referred  to  me  for  report,  1  return  it  herewith,  with  the 
following  r«  niarks  : 

(Note.     Here  foil   ..s  the  substance  of  the  preceding  Letter.) 

It  is  true,  aa  Mr.  Davidson  says,  that  there  is  no  Spelling  Book  in  tie  Series  of  the  Irish 
School  Books  •  but  it  is  also,  to  be  remarked  ihat  the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education  do  not 
conceive  an  ordinary  Spelling  Book  to  be  iiecessaiy  .  .  .  but  [Professor  Sullivan,  of  their 
Normal  School,  has  published,  under  the  sanction  of  tho  Board,  a  Book]  entitled,  "The  Spelling 
Book  Superseded "     .     •     . 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  Mr.  Davidson's  Book  has  largely  contributed  to  supersede 
American  Books  in  an  important  department  of  elementary  instruction.  I  have  carefully 
examined  it,  and  quite  concur  in  the  high  enconiums  upon  it  by  the  Now  Ifork  Albion,  and 
other  respectable  writers.*  I  know  of  no  better  publication  of  the  kind  .  .  .  But,  m  view 
of  ti,e  fact  that  the  Goveriment  has  encouraged  the  reprinting  of  the  Irish  National 

School  Books,  I  cannot  recommen)   the  Government    ...     to  commit  itself  to  any  other 

publication,  however  excellent  it  may  oe. 

*^  Eoerton  Ryer.'ion. 

CoBOURG,  28th  of  January,  1846. 

4.  Reply  to  the  Foregoing  Letter,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Daly. 

I  have  the  honour,  by  the  command  of  (Earl  Cathcart).  the  Administrator  of  tho  Govern- 
ment to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ot  your  Letter  of  tho  28th  ultimo,  reporting  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr  Alexander  Davidson  for  aid  from  the  Government,  in  the  publication  of  tho  "Canada 
Spelling  Book,"  and  to  state  in  reply,  th-it  His  Excellency  fully  concurs  with  you  in  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  premature,  at  present,  t:    i.tertain  any  individual  application  of  this  nature. 

His  Excellency  desires  me  to  request  y  '«"11  omaiunicate  his  decision  on  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Davidson.  '  jy   jy^^^^ 

MoNTKKAL,  Gtli  of  February,  1846. 

(Note.     The  Chief  Superintendent  6hr<t  t  ooi/  of  this  Lettt;  lo  Mr.  Davidson,  on  the  10th 

o-  February,  1846.) 

*  For  further  references  to  this  Book,  see  pages  240  and  172  of  this  Volume. 
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5.  RitroMMRNnATiow  or  Simmon  "OANAniAN  AuRin-LTURAi,  U«a..er." 

HeprosontinK,  as  Id.,,  (in  the  Homo  <.f  A^prihly)  „  lartfe  aaricultu-   '   ri.triof    I  Hrv- 
deomod  .tn.y  duty,  to  draw  y„ur  attention  to  tho  "      WumT/SS      -         r  "-»  1^ 

.tt.st'ttco.^;.tr;^«^"*.  ''  '''■  '^'•""  '^•"'^'-"-  '-'  -"  -'"i'^-'  ^-     •    -n  the  Conl'nToS 

Kduiti^  f  ^^^  cS  jr 'A^r^Sr^n;:!  ^"s'i><^\.^;r  ."Tir^st;! 

vmco   an  the  }<roat  ,„a  ority  of  tho  Chihlren  attLmlinK  those  Hrhool  a?^  h  I^S.^m^^ 

AariJukure  a.'l!l  TULT  ."""'^f'*?  ^i^'l''-  "'  ^"""'y  '""'  ^^'•'  ^hoory  ,.f  that  in.proved  system  of 
Agr.cultuie  and  troatinont..f  Stock,  which  ih  ho  much  ro,iuirod  in  tho  Country-  but  willaU      J 

JSourd'  ";;»  iiu^r'v'',  ^"?''"'r  f-r  ..racticallycarry/ngout,  what  tholSrWa  Lor  so  ,  u^h 
rei|iiireu.      '">  "nprov  d  syftteui  of  ueneral  husbandrv "  Ti.;- n....i,    u     1 1  u        1l 

han.lH  of  every  Farn.ur  in  tho  Country  """""S^fy        •      •     •      This  Book  should  bo  in  the 

MoNTHEAi,  WHhof  May,  1840.  m     J*«f^  Cumminoh. 

^'  •  Member  for  South  Lincoln. 

I  "Nw!"!;''''''"  '^?'"  ^h'''^ '"^"Pw""*""*!""*  of  Education  replied  to  this  Letter  on  thn  fhi«l  «# 
June.  1 M  r<  a.  ondoi^ed  on  it,;  but  there  is  no  record  of  tho^Reply  in  tSio  Elc^Ui.-n  DeparSit  ) 

7.  lRi«H,  OR  Canadian,  Skriks  of  School  Books  V-Thk  Thornton  "  PH<.oREi.8ivE  H  vstbm." 

with"  reJard*  toSoo/ "ril'^  m"'T  '^  T  ^T^^'^  '^^'  I'"  ^*"'"  ^^'^^'^  ^V  ^h«  Educationa.  Board 
uvit  w  W  \  A  ■  u"^  ""/''"'•  ^  un'lorstood,  when  1  last  saw  y.ni.  that  provincial  enter- 
pn8o  would  stand  a  fair  chance  for  Huccens.     But,  I  have  just  boon  informecl    '^  ,UMf 

SookV"1?t"  It  i'"  r--"«=''*' »«-'i  oi  Education  to  republish  the  IrTh  'system  of  i  ti 
W    '.  •'  i     '  u  •/    "^  ""  ""°.  ^"^  "''^  *••  «^''v«  ^'''•ther  to  improve  the  "  Canadian  Pr.  er.   s ivo 

X;  TextZi -^  aTc^n'ri^dT"''^'^''  "  '"'  ''  ^'^  "  ^«"'^"«  '^^^^  "  "'"' "«  ''  «-^- 


It  seems  tt)  me  to  be 


I  would  like  lea^e  to  recommend  to  your  notice  Ilainen'  Arithmetic. 
better  suited  to  our  Schools  in  Canada  than  any  other  I  have  soon.; 

Hamilton,  loth  of  November,  1846.  ^''™'''''  Thornton. 


8.  The  Chief  Superintendent's  Reply  to  the  FoREooiNfi  Letter. 

In  reply  to  your  Letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I  would  say.  Cm  resnect  to  thn  inf«nfi,.«u     *  <.u 
SiuTb     i?'"1  f  Education^  that  the  Boa^d  does  not  fAtSd  eS  to  Juy.  p  Hnt    "rpl  Sh 
B?    .i  t' •  K  V  :"'  *','  iT   ''i"  ^"f'""''"'  ^"  '^^  '*«  departments,  to  private  Canadkn  enteror  se 
S  tb«^     A     ^T''n   «*\^.»"1  ^o'^rd,  having  placed  the  (Jpper  Canadian  CopyrS">?"t8  B-  oks 
11  the  hands  of  tho  Canadian  Board,  and  liaviug  also  offered  to  supply  Can^ian  Schools  wth 

ft  wflf   UnnT  f^r« '  '^?"«'u  '^'^  ?r''^'^''  ^"^^^'  ^'  about?  one  hundred  pTr  cenriower    lan 
It  ^Mll  dispose  of  its  Books  to  the  public,  or  to  private  booksellers,  the  Canadian  Board  nro.Z 

of  ttr.  v'J^lT^^'  *"  ^-'"'^  B-okseller  in  Canada,  who  will  oiigage  to  sel  the  S  oZZ 
of  the  .  p.  .oks  below  a  maximum  pnco  fixed  by  that  Board,  and  also  to  give  the  Canadian  Codv- 
Rnotr«.  .r^  •"."'  l""  *'^« /«<*"'  t«  ?"y  Canadian  Publisher,  who  will  engage  to  Zrint  these 
Books  at  the  lowes  rate.  The  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Board,  therefore? are  founded  unon 
the  principle  of  giving  the  widest  possible  encouragement  to  Canadian  entorSrUe  Xle  it  w 
secure  cheap  and  good  School  Bonks  to  the  public  enterprise,  while  it  will 


VoluniJ."  ''''*^'"''^  *"  ^""""^  '^^''*  ^''"'''  '"  -^«"«'lt"r«  published  in  Canada,  see  page  192  of  this 

of  \r!.  p'jf  ^f  rl^u^*'"^  "^  '^^"'i^  '^'1°''"'  '=o»'pilt"l  ''y  the  Reverend  R.  H.  Thornton  of  Whitbv-Biother 
of  Mr.  Patrick  Thornton— under  the  title  of  a  '<  Prnotir-pl  ■...,)  Pr„,,..-..ci,.„  s.. -tom  ''  tI  i  f 'other 
Rea.ler  was  Number  four  of  this  Series.  ' -^J-tom.       Ihc  Instnjccive 

Volume!""  '■^^"'■^"''^  '"  ^''"''"^  '1'*^**  ^""''s  «»  Arithmetic  published  in  Canada,  see  page  179  of  this 
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The  Car-dian  Board  is,  of  course,  at  perfect  liberty  to  consider  any  other  Books,  or  manu- 
scripts, whi'n  may  be  submitted  for  its  examination  and  opinion;  but  it  cannot  suspend  its 
operationB  for  manuscripts,  which  may  at  some  further  time  be  referred  to  it ;  nor  does  the  Board 
intend  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  Canadian  Books.  It  will  simply  recommend  the  Books,  which 
it  conceives  to  be.  as  a  whole,  the  best  and  the  cheapest,  and  to  use  its  influence  in  aid  of  private 
enterprise,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  to  procure  and  sell  such  Books  at  the  lowest  rate. 

There  is  this  important  peculiarity  in  the  Irish  series  of  Books  :— they  have  been  prepared, 
—not  by  a  private  individual,  or  as  a  private  speculation,  but  by  a  Board  of  Education,  consist- 
ing of  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics ;— have  stood  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny  ;— 
are  the  most  popular  and  the  most  extensively  used  and  the  cheapest  series  of  School  Books  in 
the  British  Empire ;— and  have  even  been  translated  into  several  European  Languages,  and  are 
used  in  several  Countries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe;— and  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Presbyterian  Synod,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  as  well  as  by 
Churchmen,  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and  experienced  Teachers. 

EgERTON   RYER.SON. 

ToBONTO,  10th  of  December,  1846. 

9.  Catechism  of  English  Grammar,  based  on  Lennie's  Grammar. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1842.  I  compiled  a  "  Cateclmm  of  English  GramrMir,"  from  the 
Grammar  of  Mr.  Angus  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  other  noted  writers  upon  that  subject.  .  .  . 
I  laid  it  before  the  Reverend  Robert  Murray,  who  was  then  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Canada  West,  for  his  approval.  From  the  copy  of  his  letter  which  follows,  you  will  see  tha. 
his  opinion  of  the  work  was  favourable.     ...     He  said  : 

"I  have  to  state,  that  I  have  looked  into  your  Catechism  of  Enqlish  Grammar,  and  certainly 
consider  that  it  would  be  a  very  useful  work  for  Teachers,  as  well  as  for  Pupils  :— But  I  am 
afraid  that  the  price,  at  which,  it  must  necessarily  be  sold  would  be  too  high. 

"  You  are  doubtless  aware,  how  averse  the  Canadians  ar.i  to  purchase  School  Books  of  any 
kind  ;  and  when  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  them,  they  generally  choose  those  which  coat  the 
least,  without  much,  if  any,  regard,  to  their  intrinsic  value.     .     .     . 

"  In  the  present  state  of  School  matters  in  the  Province,  the  publishing  of  any  School  Book 
is  attended  with  great  risk.  If  it  could  be  introduced  as  the  Grammar  in  Canada  West  it 
would  do  well  to  its  Author  ;  but,  at  present,  there  is  no  possibility  of  eflfecting  this,  as  the 
School  Commissioners  in  every  Township  are,  by  the  School  Act  of  1841,  entrusted  with  the 
selection  of  the  Books  for  the  Schools  within  their  bounds." 

I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  a  Manual  to  assist  the  Teaoher  in  questioning  his  pupils  in  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  would  be  useful  in  the  Common  Schools  ;  and,  under  this  impression,  I  have 
again  prepared  a  different  Catechism  from  the  first,— tracing  every  part  of  Speech  from  its  origin 
down  to  tiie  exercises  under  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  these  being  taken  from  Mr.  Lennie  s  Gram- 
mar In  short,  Mr.  Lennie's  Grammar  may  be  said  to  be  the  text-book.  Other  works  have,  ot 
course,  been  consulted  ;  but  there  is  no  original  matter  in  it.  What  1  have  principally  in  view, 
as  you  will  perceive,  is  to  systematize  the  Rules  of  Syntax  directly  under  each  Parts  of  ^l>eech 
so  that  they  can  be  referred  to,  and  consulted,  in  an  instant,  both  by  the  Teacher  and  the  Pupil.* 

James  Black. 
Cavan,  12th  of  December,  1846. 

10.  The  Chief  Sufbrintenurnt's  Reply  to  the  Foregoing  Letter. 

I  duly  received  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  Catechism  of  English  Grammar  bo  vrhich  you 
refer  I  have  carefully  examined  it,  and  think  the  compilation  is  highly  creditable  to  your 
iudement  and  industry.  I  also  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  useful  Grammar  ;  but  1  do  not 
think  it  could  be  made  to  supercede  existing  Grammar8,-which  are  cheap,  and  in  general  use, 
and  which  contain  all  the  questions  which  are  most  necessary,  as  helps  to  a  leacher. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  to  publish  School  Books, 
but  to  select  and  recommend  such  Books  as  it  may  judge  most  suitable  for  the  Schools.  A.11 
School  books  are  published,  or  imported,  upon  the  responsibility  of  private  individuals,  ami  in 

i:        J-                     '  1    -s,—      rriu5p,.^..:^Joi  T«n"^'l  "wH  'lo^    flievftf'irfi.  iindfirtake  to  publish 
the  ordinary  way  01  uuaisicsa.     xnc  riOmn.?'^!  .-"•. !i.i„  .ii--,  — c.-i-         /•  ..     '    tr 

your  Catechism  of  English  Grammar.     The  Board  has  already  sanctioned  the  use  of  three  JLiig- 
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lish  Grammars  in  the  Common  Schools.*    It  could  do  no  more  in  resneef  tn  vo„r» 

SrS;  T  """^  ^  -^/P^"^^  attending  the  publication  ofTuch  a  Giam^T^  youis  wJuld  be'  so 
great,  that  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  be  able  to  compete  in  nrices  with  f b«  Vn^ilTv,  n 
now  in  use,  without  incurring  heavy  pecuniary  lo^^Howe?erthTs  is  a  n,Sf  ^"'"""*'-? 
any  Publisher,  with  whom  you  may  coSfer,  to  consTder  '  "^'  ^"''  ^'""'  *"^ 


Toronto,  24th  of  December,  1846. 


EOERTON   RyERSO.V. 


11.  Adoption  by  the  Colborne  District  Council  of  the  National  School  Books. 

In  a  Letter  written  to  a  District  School  Superintendent  in  1846  the  Chief 
Superintendent  thus  referred  to  the  then  recent  action  of  the  Colborne  District 
Council  m  regard  to  the  Irish  National  School  Books  :— 

Should  all  the  District  Councils  in  Upper  Canada  pursue  the  same  course  as 
did  the  Council  of  the  Colborne  District,  in  respect  to  School  Books  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  in  Schools  which  any  country  has  witnessed  would 
soon  take  place  in  this  Province.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Council. 

worn  out  or  lost,  they  be  replaced  by  thVlrth  NatrnaiVct.!rEL?^d";^,otre;;.""''"^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

QUESTIONS  ARISING  UNDER  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  ACT  OF  1846. 

As  many  questions,  unusual  at  the  time,  arose,  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  School  Act  of  1846,  I  have  selected  and  condensed  the  Correspondence 
relating  to  a  few  typical  ones,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  administration  of  the  Education  Department,  as  well  as  its  policy  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act 

The  anomalies  and  contradictions,  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  School 
Legislation  of  1841  and  1843,  suggested  to  the  Government  of  the  day  the  desir- 
ability of  having  a  thorough  revision  of  the  School  Act  of  1843,  then  in  force. 

On  the  presentation  to  Governor  General,  by  Doctor  Ryerson,  of  his  elabor- 
ate "  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada  " 
he  was  requested  to  prepare  a  Draft  of  Bill  on  the  Subject,  in  accordance  witli 
the  terms  of  that  Report.  This  he  did.  The  result  was  the  passing  of  the  Draft 
of  Bill,  which  he  had  prepared,  with  a  few  modifications,  additions,  and  (much  to 
his  regret)  omissions,  in  the  form  of  the  Common  School  Act  of  1846.  One  of 
these  modifications  related  to  the  power  of  Distriot  Muiiieir.al  r^nn,  -il-  '--  ;-^  ,--. 
taxes  for  the  purchase  of  School  Sites  and  the  erection  of  School  Houses.     This 

Volumt!'"  ^''''''  ^''^'""''^  ('ranmuvr  :  Lennie's  Gramn.ar  and  Kirklmn.-s.     See  note  on  page  1 8-.>  oUhi^ 
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question  was,  however,  settled  on  referring  it  to  the  Solicitor  General,  who 
showed  that  the  Municipal  Council  Act  contained  the  necessary  authority  for  the 
District  Councils  to  do  what  was  desired  in  this  particular. 

The  other  question  was  the  omission,  by  a  vote  of  the  Legislature,  of  a  clause 
in  the  Draft  of  Bill  which  authorized  Common  School  Trustees,  witli  the  assent 
of  their  constituents,  to  impose  a  School  rate  upon  the  property  in  their  School 
division,  instead  of  a  Rate  bill  upon  parents  and  guardians  sending  children  to 
their  School.  This  matter  is  referred  to,  as  much  to  be  regretted,  by  Doctor 
Ryerson,  in  a  Note  which  will  be  found  on  page  75  of  this  Volume.  The  neces- 
sary change  in  the  School  Act  was,  however,  made  in  1850,  and  it  remained  in  force 
until  1871,  when  all  of  the  Common  (Public)  Schools  were  made  "  Free  Schools." 

The  other  question,  as  to  the  powers  of  District  Municipal  Councils  was 
referred  to  the  Solicitor  General  in  the  following  Note : — 

I  have  been  applied  to  by  an  official  party  interested,  to  inform  them,  whether  a  Municipal 
Council  has  authority,  under  the  10th  Section  of  the  Common  School  Act,  9th  Victoria,  Chapter 
20,  to  cause  to  be  levied  an  assessment  of  more  than  "  two  pence  in  the  pound,"  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  School  Sites,  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  School  Houses,  etcetera. 

The  powers  of  the  Council  to  raise  money  for  Common  School,  as  well  as  other  purposes, 
being  limited  by  other  than  the  Common  School  Act,  I  beg  to  request  your  legal  opinion  on  the 
subject  before  I  return  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  interested  party  referred  to. 

Toronto,  December,  1846.  Egerton  Ryerson. 

2.  Opinion  of  the  Solicitor  General,  on  the  Taxing  Powers  of  Municipal  Council. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  District  Council,  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Act,  4th  and  5th  Victori>t,  Chapter  10,  has  the  power  to  assess  the  inhabitants  in  localities, 
or  School  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  Erection,  Enlarging  or 
Repairing  School  Houses  for  such  localities  respectively,  providing  such  Council  keeps  within 
the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Act.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  by  the  39th  clause  of  the  Statute,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  this  power  is  fully  given  in  these  words  : — 

"  For  providing  for  the  establishment  of,  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  support  of 
Schools."  And,  subsequently,  in  the  same  clause,  the  Council  is  authorized  to  raise,  assess, 
levy  and  appropriate,  such  monies  as  may  be  requited  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  all, 
or  any,  of  the  objects,  for  which  the  Council  is  empowered  to  make  By-laws. 

When  a  power  is  given  to  a  Corporate  Body,  to  establish  and  support  Schools,  and  to  raise 
money  by  an  assessment  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  doubt  can  arise  as  to  whether  such  a  Body  could  provide  for  the  erection  of  School  Houses. 

The  Act  of  4th  and  5th  Victoria,  Chapter  18,  (which,  with  the  exception  of  three  and  four 
clauses,  which  do  not  bear  upon  the  present  subject,  has  been  repealed  by  the  7th  Victoria, 
Chapter  29.)  provided  that,  the  Municipal  Council  of  each  District  should  be  a  Board  of  J]duca- 
tion  for  such  District,  and,  among  the  duties  which  they  had  to  perform  as  such  Board,  they 
were 

"  To  apportion  and  cause  to  be  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  such  School  district  a  sum, 
not  exceeding  Fifty  pounds,  for  the  erection  of  a  School  House  in  each  Scliool  district,  in  which 
none  exists." 

This  provision,  perhaps,  restricted  their  general  power,  by  limiting  the  amounts  to  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  to  Fifty  pounds,  but,  when  the  law  was  repealed,  the  restriction  was  of 
course  removed. 

It  is  evident  on  perusing  the  6th  Victoria,  Chapter  29,  that  the  Legislature  intended  to 
alter  the  Municipal  Council  Act  very  materially,  by  creating  Township  Councils  and  Courts  of 
Wardens,  who,  lio  doubt,  would  have  been  entrusted  with  the  power  of  raising  money  by  assess- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  School  Houses,— a  power  which,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
can  be  exercised  by  the  District  Council,  subject,  however,  to  the  directions  contained  in  7th 
Victoria,  Chapter  29.  For  example,  by  the  49th  clause  of  this  last  mentioned  Act,  all  sums  to 
be  raised  within  any  School  district,  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  the  Common  School  House 
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thereni  or  for  the  necessary  appendages  thereto,  are  to  be  paid  to,  and  expended,  and  accounted 
for  by  the  Trustees  for  such  School  district,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  appointed  in  any 
By-law  of  the  Township,  Town,  or  City,  Council,  and  such  School  House  is  to  be  erected  on 
ground  owned,  or  to  be  acquired,  by  the  Township,  Town,  or  City,  Council,  for  that  purpose  • 
and  the  erection  and  repair  of  all  such  Common  School  Houses,  shall  be  accordin'^  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  adopted  by  the  Township,  Town,  or  City,  Council,  and  until  an  Act  be  passed 
for  constituting  Courts  of  Wardens  in  the  several  Counties,  Township,  Town,  or  City,  Councils 
or  m  the  several  Townships,  Towns,  and  Cities,  the  68th  clause  provides  :  ' 

AX7  i'  '^^'^^  **"  *^®  powers  which,  by  the  preceding  Sections,  would  be  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Wardens  for  any  County,  or  in  the  Township  Councils,  for  any  Township,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  vested  in  the  District  Council  for  the  Municipal  District,  in  which  such  County  or 
lownship  may  be  ;  and  such  Municipal  District  shall  be  substituted  for  such  County  or  Town- 
ship, for  the  "  purposes  of  this  Act." 

While  I  feel  clear  as  to  the  power  of  a  District  Council,  to  raise  money  by  assessment  to 
iHiild  and  repair  School  Houses,  I  must  say,  I  entertain  strong  doubts  as  to  their  having  any 
rifrht  to  delegate  the  power  to  be  exercised  by  any  other  person,  or  persons.  The  By-Law 
ISumber  .^6  (enclosed)  appears  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  under  which 
District  Councils  receive  their  authority, -but  By-Law  Number  39  seems  to  me,  to  exceed  the 
powers  whidh  were  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Legislature 


Toronto,  December,  1846. 


Henry  Sherwood. 


3.     Powers  of  Common  School  Trustees  to  impose  School  Rates  on  Property. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  Mr,  James  Wallace,  Common  School  Trustee  of 
Whitby,  as  to  the  taxing  powers  of  Common  School  Trustees,  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent replied  as  follows  :  — 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,     .     .  reciuestins 

my  opinion  in  that  clause  of  the  Common  School  Act  of  1846,  which  relates  to  the  powers  of 
irustees  to  impose  a  School  Rate  upon  property. 

I  regret  that  I  can  give  you  nothing  but  the  darkest  view  of  the  case  affected  by  your 
inquiry.  The  provision  of  the  present  Act  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  late  School  Act  of  1843  on 
this  subject.  The  Irustees  have  authority  to  impose  a  Rate  Bill  upon  the  parents  and  guardians 
ot  children  attending  the  School  and  upon  no  other  persons. 

This  capital  defect  in  the  Law  I  pointed  out  to  the  Government  last  February  in  my 
Report  on  the  old  School  Act  of  1843,  and  proposed  a  Draft  of  a  new  Bill.*  I  showed  the 
impossibility  of  having  good  and  efficient  Schools,  generally,  under  such  a  provision  in  the  law  — 
that  a  few  individuals  could,  at  any  time,  or  for  any  off"ence,  or  whim,  involve  the  Trustees  of  a 
Common  School  in  great  embarrassments  and  difficulties  ;  and  that,  as  all  the  resident  house- 
holders of  a  School  district  had  a  voice  in  electing  Trustees,  so  should  the  Trustees  have 
authority  to  impose  a  School  rate  on  all  of  such  resident  householders  of  their  School  division  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  fulfil  their  Trustee  engagements,  and  that-then  all  the  children  of  such 
School  division  would  have  an  equal  right  to  attend  the  School,  as  long  as  their  conduct  con- 
tormed  to  its  rules,  and  that  thus  the  Trustees  would  be  secured  from  temptations,  on  the  part 
ot  discontent,  or  others,  to  divide  tlie  School  district,  or  to  secede  from  it  .  .  .  —The  burden 
of  supporting  the  School  would  be  divided  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  School  Section  and 
all  the  children  resident  in  it  would  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  Common  School 
education.  The  Government  adopted  my  recommendation  and  brought  in  the  School  Bill 
accordingly  ;  but  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin  and  his  friends,  and  some  Members  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  united  to  oppose  this  clause  of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  lost,  and  the 
provision  of  the  old  Bill,  on  this  point,  was  retained  in  the  new  one. 

I  know  of  no  remedy,  but  in  an  application  to  the  District  Council,  t  stating  your  case  and 
praying  the  Council  to  impose  an  assessment  upon  all  the  householders  of  your  School  Section 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  fulfil  the  engagement  which,  on  their  behalf,  you  have  made  with  your 
leacher  ;  or  praying  that  the  Council  would  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  the  amendment  of  this 
clause  of  the  School  Act.     I  shall  renew  my  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 

Toronto,  9th  of  November,  1846. 


*  See  page  7")  of  this  Volume. 

t  See  the  Solicitor-General's  opinion  on  this  point  on  page  290  of  this  Volume. 
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4.  Excellencies  and  Defects  in  the  School  Legislation  of  1846. 

In  a  Letter  nddressed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Hunter,  the  experienced  Local  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  for  the  Home  District.  (Counties  of  York  and  Peel), 
he  thus  expressed  his  opinion  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  on  the  new  School  Act 
of  1846  :— 

I  have  read  over  the  new  School  Act  with  some  care,  and  I  think  it  an  admirable  engrafting 
of  some  decided  improvements  upon  the  old  trunk.  Nothing  could  be  more  wanted  than  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  School.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Act,  and 
think  it  will  work  well.  I  was  sorry  that  the  clause  regulating  the  Rate  Bill  and  powers  of 
School  Trustees  to  impose  rates,  did  not  pass,  as  it  appeared  in  the  original  Bill.  It  was  a  most 
excellent  provision. 

In  looking  over  the  Act  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  provision  made,  by  penalty,  or  other- 
wise, in  the  C4se  of  School  Trustees  making  false  returns  of  the  number  of  children  residing  in 
their  School  Sections  ;  frauds  committed  in  such  cases  here  would  vitiate  the  whole  apportion- 
ments of  moneys  to  the  several  School  Sections,  and  thus  cheat  the  honest  Trustees  and  School, 
for  assuredly  frauds  will  be  committed,  when  there  is  not  so  good  an  opportunity  of  detecting 
them  as  existed  when  the  Township  School  Superintendent  was  residing  in  the  vicinity.     .     . 


Toronto,  13th  of  May,  1846. 


Hamilton  Hunter. 


5.  Payments  to  Unqualified  Teachers  and  Substitutes  and  Others 

unlawful.  , 

The  School  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  District,  Mr.  Samuel  Hart,  having^ 
reported  a  case  of  proposed  payment  to  unqualified  Teachers  and  asks  advice  on 
the  subject.  The  case  is  explained  in  the  following  reply  of  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education  to  Mr.  Hart :  — 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant.  You  say — 
'«  We  have  Schools  in  this  Township,  particularly  one,— in  which  a  British  subject,  having 
obtained  a  Certificate  of  Qualification,  was  employed  by  the  Trustees  and  took  charge  of  several 
classes  in  the  School  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  left  an  Alien  to  teach  several  of  the  higher  branches. 
Such  teachers  have  likewise  left  the  whole  charge  of  the  Schools  for  a  length  of  time  to  Aliens. 
In  such  circumstances,  willl  be  warranted  in  paying  the  orders  of  the  Trustees  in  favour  of  such 
Teachers  ? " 

In  reply,  I  have  to  observe  that  technically,  the  Report  and  the  order  of  the  Trustees  of  a 
School  district  are  the  District  Superintendent's  authority  for  paying  a  Teacher.  If  the  Report 
of  the  Trustees  states  that  a  School  has  been  kept  the  prescribed  time  by  a  qualified  Teacher, 
and  if  the  order  is  signed  by  the  Trustees,  and  presented  by  a  person  holding  a  Certificate  of 
Qualification,  the  Superintendent  has  the  technical  authority  for  paying  the  money  apportioned 
to  such  a  School  district.  But,  should  the  Superintendent  have  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  such  Report,  or  should  he  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  money  thus  demanded  is 
not  paid  for  the  compensation  of  a  qualified  Teacher,  he  ought  not  to  pay  the  money  ;  and,  in 
case  of  difference,  let  the  appeal  be  made  to  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  19th  Section  of 
the  School  Act  of  1846,  requires  expressly  that  all  the  money  paid  to  each  School  district  shall  be 
applied  in  paying  for  the  compensation  of  a  qualified  Teacher  ;  as  also  that  the  School  shall  be 
taught  by  such  Teacher 

For  one  person  to  get  a  Certificate  of  Qualification,  and  then  to  employ  another  person, 
having  no  such  Certificate,  to  teach,  is  a  manifest  evasion  of  the  whole  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
School  Law,  in  respect  both  to  the  authorizing  and  paying  of  (lualified  Teachers  ;  and  to  employ 
Aliens  as  Teachers,  in  such  cases,  is  an  evasion  of  another  section  of  the  Law. 

The  School  Law  clearly  contemplates  two  things  : 

1st.  That  none  but  persons  who  have  been  examined  and  received  Certificates  of  Qualifica- 
tion shallbe  recipients  of  any  part  of  the  Legislative  School  grant. 

2nd.  That  none  but  bmui  fide  British  subject*  shall  be  employed  as  Teachers  in  our  Common 
Schools,  aided  by  the  Legislature. 
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The  cases  of  which  you  speak  are  obvious  evasions  of  these  great  objects  of  the  law  ;  and, 
however  desirous  I  am  of  adapting  as  far  as  possible  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  exigencies 
of  particular  places,  I  cannot  countenance  the  setting  aside  of  its  provisions,  by  consentnig  to  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  School  grant  to  Foreigners.     .     . 

Toronto  19r.h  of  August,  1846.  Eoerton  Ryerson. 

6.  Licensing  of  Alien  German  Common  School  Teachers. 

The  School  Superintendent  for  the  District  of  Wellington  enquires  if  Alien 

German  can  be  licensed  as  Common  School  Teachers  i      He  said  : — 

In  the  District  of  Wellington,  the  Townships  of  Waterloo,  Woolwich,  Wilmot,  and 
Wellesley,  are  settled  generally  by  Germans  ;  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  speaking  the 
Oerman  language  m  their  families  ;  and  as  their  religious  services  are  conducted  in  that  language, 
the  great  part  of  the  Teachers  instruct  the  children  in  that  language.  These  Teachers  are  all 
Aliens  ;  and,  if  the  School  Act  of  1846  be  rigidly  enforced,  competent  Teachers  cannot  be  pro- 
cured to  supply  their  places.  By  the  37th  Section  of  the  School  Act,  Superintendents  of  Schools 
are  prohibited  from  giving  Certificates  of  Qualification  to  Aliens  after  the  Ist  of  this  month. 

In  the  event  of  any  alteration  in  the  School  Act  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
the  Schools  should  be  taught  at  least  six  months  in  the  year  to  entitle  the  School  district  to 
a  share  of  the  Public  Money.  In  some  districts  the  School  is  taught  for  only  three  months,  or 
so  long  as  the  public  and  assessed  money  defrays  the  expense,  and  that  too,  where  the  scholars 
are  numerous  and  the  parents  perfectly  well  able  to  pay  a  rate  bill.  Longer  than  six  months 
might  prove  a  hardship  in  small  School  districts. 

Alexander  Allan. 

Preston,  24th  of  January,  1846. 

7.  The  Chief  Superintendent's  Reply  to  the  Foregoing  Letter. 

.  .  .  The  difficulty  to  which  you  refer  was  not  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  the  Common 
School  Act  of  1846,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  Aliens  from  the  foreign  Countries  of 
Europe.     But  still  the  difficulty  exists. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  can  devise,  will  be  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Oovernment  .  .  . 
and,  if  necessary,  get  the  Act  amended  during  the  ensuing  Session  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
80  far  as  it  relates  to  Aliens  teaching  Schools  in  the  German  and  French  languages. 

If  any  of  the  Teachers  alluded  to  by  you  have  received  Certificates  of  Qualification  from  the 
County  Superintendent,  such  Certificates  are  valid,  until  revoked.  I  do  not  imagine  that  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  modification  of  the  law  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
Teachers  and  inhabitants  mentioned  by  you.  In  the  meantime,  during  the  present  quarter,  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  them  as  usual,  but,  of  course,  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
absence  of  any  pi-esent  law  in  their  favour.     .     .     . 

Egerton  Ryerson, 

CoBouRG,  29th  of  January,  1846. 

8.  Necessity  for  having  Trained  Teachers  for  the  Common  Schools. 

The  Reverend  William  Hamilton,  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  on 

the  subject  of  the  "  Classical  Reader,"  (page  286,)  added  the  following  in  regard 

to  the  great  desirability  of  having  trained  Teachers  for  the  Schools.     He  said  : — 

Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  has  frequently  occupied  my  thoughts  since 
I  came  to  Canada.  To  you,  of  lourse,  it  is  equally  familiar  ;  and,  with  your  experience  I 
almost  despair  of  suggesting  anything  new.  It  is  the  necessity  of  having  Teachers  trained 
under  a  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Education.  I  have  heard  of  the  County  Model 
Schools  that  have  lately  been  established  in  some  places  in  Upper  Canada.  They  do  not  meet 
my  views  at  all.  Their  Teachers  require  themselves  to  be  trained.  .  .  The  extent  of  school 
literature  is  not  so  great,  that  it  requires  the  labour  of  a  man  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study 
to  collect,  condense,  and  systematize  what  has  been  done.  Hence  I  infer  the  necessity  of  a 
Professorship  of  Education,  but  I  would  also  venture  to  suggest  that  those  small  Model  Schools 
be  all  or  nearly  all  abolished  and  that  a  great  Teachers'  Collt-ge  be  established,  at  which  the  best 
qualified  teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  the  Province  should  be,  in  certain  number  and  succes- 
sion according  to  merit,  allowed  to  improve  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  State.     I  would 
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send  the  best  first,  after  careful  and  repeated  examinations,  and  on  their  producing  testimonials 
as  to  their  moral  character  and  efficiency,  in  order  to  stimulate  both  the  Teachers  themselves  to 
emulation  and  the  public  to  competition  for  their  services.  This,  I  conceive,  would  have  a  two- 
fold effect  in  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  the  coun|}ry. 

William  Hamilton. 
PiCTON,  17th  of  January,  1846. 

9.  The  Reply  of  the  Chief  Superintbnoent  to  Foregoing  Letter. 

I  quite  concur  with  you  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  training  Teachers.  I  despair  of 
witnessing  any  great  improvement  in  the  Common  Schools,  until  we  can  supply  them  with 
Teachers  trained  in  a  Provincial  Norniil  School. 

By  a  Communication  which  I  lately  published  in  The  British  Colonid  newspaper  of  this 
City,  you  will  perceive  that  my  views,  as  to  the  piopriety  of  selecting  the  most  promising  young 
men  of  the  Country  as  the  first  subjects  for  Normal  School  training,  are  similar  to  those  which 
you  have  so  lately  expressed.    (See  also  page  237  of  this  Volume.) 

Although  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  all  the  points  referred  to  in  your  Letter,  yet 
your  observations, — the  result  of  much  experience,  [as  one  of  the  Masters  of  tlie  Belfast 
Academical  Institution],  as  well  as  reading, — tend  to  strengthen  me  in  the  convictions  at  which 
I  have  arrived,  and  to  which  I  am  preparing  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
I,  therefore,  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  thom. 

Egerton  Ryerson. 
CoBOURo,  27th  of  January,  1846. 

10.  Exclusion  of  Coloured  Children  from  the  Common  Schools  of 

Amherstburg.  \ 

Mr.  Isaac  J.  Rice,  on  behalf  of  the  coloured  Ratepayers  of  Amherstburg  and 
Trustees  of  School  district  Number  three  of  that  Village,  presented  the  following 
cases  of  the  exclusion  of  coloured  children  from  the  School  of  that  district : — 

The  undersigned  citiKens  of  Amherstburg  School  District,  Number  3,  of  this  Village,  after 
struggling  through  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  education,  and  deprived  of  our  Law-granted 
rights,  have  at  last  resolved  to  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  for  advice  which  we  know  you  are  able  to  give 
and  for  that  interference  which  shall  secure  to  our  citizens  their  rights. 

It  doubtless  is  not  known  to  you  that  to  the  administration  of  the  Common  School  Act 
there  is,  in  this  section  of  country,  great  objection,  insomuch  that  it  has  not  been  nor  is  it  now 
acted  upon  in  most  Towns  in  this  part  of  the  Province.  The  Trustees  and  citizens  often  say  that 
"  sooner  than  they  will  send  to  School  with  niggers  they  will  cut  their  children's  heads  off 
and  throw  them  into  the  road  side  ditch." 

We  took  our  children  to  school,  as  we  supposed  it  was  our  privilege  to  do  ;  but  we  wore 
told,  that  no  coloured  children  were  allowed  to  come,  as  it  was  a  Private  School,  and  not  a  Govern- 
ment one  ;  we  therefore  waited  for  a  Government  School  to  be  established  by  our  White  neigh- 
bours, who  were  somewhat  in  the  majority  and  put  in  White  Trustees  ;  but,  at  the  same  time 
they  told  us  that  the  children  should  not  go  according  to  the  Act,  as  they  would  not  "  send 
their  children  with  Niggers."  Therefore  we  have  no  Public,  or  Free,  Schools  for  the  children 
as  required  by  the  Law  of  the  School  Act.  Finding  that  our  neighbours  were  only  organizing 
a  private  school,  we  went  forward  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  School  Meeting,  and  appointed 
the  Trustees  for  the  Common  School,  and  carried  to  the  Reverend  Robert  Peden,  Town  Super- 
intendent, the  report,  or  minutes  of  the  Meeting.  We  then  found  that  .  .  .  the  others  had 
represented  their  School  Meeting  as  a  legal  one.  and  their  School  as  a  Gcjvernment  School.  We 
then  sent  our  children  to  their  School  and  tli^y  refused  them  admittance.  The  Teacher,  said 
that  her  Trustees  told  her  not  to  allow  the  coloured  children  to  come  to  the  School.  We  told  her 
she  could  draw  no  public  money  then,  she  said  she  could  not  help  that,  and  then  turned  tliem 
out  doors.  We  went  again  and  were  served  the  same  way.  We  went  on  with  our  School  nine 
months  of  the  year,  average  number  of  Scholars  35,  number  in  the  district  70.  We  have  in 
vain  appealed  to  Mr.  Pedeu,  Town  SuperiuLendeiil  for  Amherstburg,  and  now  appeal  to  you  for 
our  rights. 

Isaac  J.  Rice,  Secretary. 

Ahhebstburoh,  January  23rd,  1846. 
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11.  Note.     This  Letter  having  been  sent  on  the  9th  of  February,  1846,  to  the 

Reverend  Robert  Peden,  School  Superintendent  of  Amherstburgh,  for  report,  he 

replied  as  follows  : 

I  received  your  Communication  of  the  9th  instant,  enclosing  a  Letter  of  complaint  from  the 
Coloured  people  of  this  place,  regarding  the  Schools.  In  regard  to  the  complaint,  I  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  noc  without  some  reason.  The  prejudice  in  this  jmrt  of  the  Country 
IS  exceedingly  strong  against  the  Coloured  people  ;— and  the  great  proijortion  of  the  White 
people  are  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  Coloured  children  into  Schools  akmg  with  the 
Whites. 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  injury  to  the  Coloured  race  arising  from  this  prejudice, 
I  designed  School  district  Number  3  in  Town,  principally  for  them.  There  are,  however,  a 
good  many  White  people  —chiefly  French,— residing  in  that  School  district,  who  succeeded,  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  January,  1846,  to  elect  School  Trustees  for  that  district  from  among 
themselves.  These  Trustees  would  not  recognize  the  Teacher  of  the  Coloured  School  as  the 
Teacher  of  that  district  any  longer,— which  was  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the  Coloured 
people  from  the  benetits  of  educational  grant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  of  the  Coloured  people,  residing  in  School  district  Num- 
ber 21,  (for  a  fe«r  of  them  reside  in  that  district,)  resolved  to  send  their  children  to  the  School 
in  district  Number  2,  but  the  Teacher  of  that  district  refused  to  receive  them.  The  Coloured 
people  complained  of  this  grievance  to  me.  I  told  them  that  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Teacher  of  Number  2  to  the  clause  in  the  Act,  which  expressly  states  that  no  class,  or  descrip- 
tion, of  persons  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Common  School. 

The  Teacher,  however,  still  refused  to  admit  the  Coloured  children.  I  then  took  upon 
myself  to  write  to  the  Trustees  of  Number  2  district,  stating  that  the  Teacher  had  rejected 
Coloured  children  from  his  School  ;  that,  in  doing  so.  he  was  contravening  the  Law  ;  and  that 
I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  paying  the  government  allowance  to  a  Teacher  who  thus  acted 
inconsistently  with  the  requirements  of  the  School  Act. 

Things  went  on  for  some  time  in  this  uncertain  state,— the  Teacher  being  afraid  lest  he 
might  lose  his  allowance,  yet  he  still  refused  admission  to  the  children.  I  received,  however, 
some  time  after,  a  Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Town  Council,  stating  that  the  Teacher,  (Mr. 
Ince),  had  been  complaining  of  my  tlueatening  to  withhold  the  Government  Grant  from  his 
School— the  Clerk,  at  the  same  time,  stating  to  me,— with  the  concurrence  of  the  Solicitor  of 
tho  Council,~that  the  law  did  tiut  empower  me  to  punish,  in  the  way  which  I  threatened  ;  that 
I  had  no  power  to  refuse  to  pay  the  Order  of  any  Teacher,  when  that  Order  came  from  the 
Trustees.  This  being  the  case,  I  regarded  the  matter  as  resting  with  the  Trustees  more  than 
with  me,  because  it  lay  with  them  to  give  the  Order. 

I  saw  that  if  the  Coloured  people  are  to  be  benefitedby  a  School,  it  must  be  in  some  other 
way  than  the  way  attempted.  I  explained  to  them  that,  if  they  would  take  a  Separate  School, 
Uiey  might  have  one  in  the  .Srd  School  district,— with  a  Protestant  Teacher,— seeing  that  the 
Teacher  in  that  District  was  a  Roman  Catholic,— but  they  became  more  determined  the  more 
they  had  been  opposed,  and  seemed  bent  on  having  their  children  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
White  children. 

In  this  manner,  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  Common  School  for  the  past 
year  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that  they  will  be  able  to  have  a  School  this  year.  At  the  last 
Annual  School  Meeting  in  January,  the  Coloured  people  met  at  the  place  I  appointed,  and 
chose  their  own  Trustees  ;  but,  I  understand,  that  the  French  people  met  on  the  same  day,  but 
not  in  the  place,  which  I  had  named,  and  chose  Trustees  also  ;  but  I  should  be  led  to  consider 
that  the  Coloured  Trustees  have  the  legal  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  Trustees. 

One  thing  might  obviate  the  difficulty,— if  there  would  be  School  districts  not  having  a 
local  boundary,  and  embracing  a  particular  class  of  persons,  such  as  the  Coloured  people. 

As  I  have  removed  my  residence  a  mile  from  Amherstburg,  I  am  now  no  longer  Town 
Superintendent,  but  the  oftice  is  now  entrusted  to  Mr.  James  Kevill,  Post  Master,  with  whom 
you  may  hereafter  desire  to  correspond,  instead  of  with  me. 

Amhbrsthuro,  23rd  of  February,  1846.  Rohert  Peden. 

12.     Reply  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  to  the  Foregoing  Letter. 

In  reply  to  your  Letter  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  explanations 
you  have  given,  and  for  the  humane  and  Christian  feelings  you  have  manifested  ;  also  for  the 
pains  which  you  have  taken  to  protect  the  rights  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  Colouied  pop- 
pulation  in  the  Town  of  Amherstburgh. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Trustees  of  School  tlistricts  Numbers  2  and  3  was  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  School  Law,  as  was  that  of  the  Council  in  virtually  aanctioning 
it ;  but,  as  an  Officer  of  the  Council,  you  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey  its  orders.  I  hope 
the  election  of  the  Trustees,  as  you  have  stated,  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evils  complained 
of  during  the  present  year  ;  and  that,  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,  a  remedy 
will  be  provided  against  their  recurrence. 

I  regret  that  you  arc  no  longer  School  Superintendent.  I  hope  your  successor  will  rospeot 
the  British  and  Christian  principles,  on  which  you  have  endeavored  to  act. 

CoBOURo,  5th  of  March,  1846.  Eoerton  Ryer.son. 

J 3.     The  Chief  .Supkrintendent's  Reply  to  the  Colourijd  People,  Amhersthuro. 

Before  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject  ot  your  complaint  1  thought  proper  to  enclose 
your  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Robert  Peden,  School  Superintendent,  Tor  his  explanation.  Hav- 
ing received  his  answer,  I  have  now  to  nay  .  .  .  that  the  exclusion  of  your  children  from 
tlie  Common  School  was  at  variance  with  tne  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  ;  and  the  ground  of 
that  exclusion  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  British  institutions,  which  deprive 
no  human  being  of  any  benefit  which  they  can  confer,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  skin. 

But  Mr.  Peden,  who  seems  to  have  been  your  friend  throughout,  could  not  have  done 
otherwise  than  he  did,  in  paying  the  Order  of  the  Trustees, — especially  as  he  was  required  to 
do  so  by  the  Council  whose  Officer  he  was. 

I  understand  from  Mr.  Peden  that,  at  a  time  and  place,  which  he  had  appointed  you  have 
elected  Trustees,  who  will  protect  your  rights  for  the  present  year.  Any  other  Trustees  elected 
at  another  place  are,  of  course,  only  private,  not  the,  School  district  Trustees.  Your  Trustees 
arc,  in  law,  entitled  to  the  Government  Grant  for  School  district  Number  3  during  the  present 
year.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,  I  trust  a  sufficient  remedy  will  be  provided 
Bgainst  the  recurrence  of  the  injuries  of  which  you  complain. 

CoBOURo,  5th  of  March.  1846.  Eoerton  Ryerson. 

CORRESPONDENCE  IN  REGARD  TO  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Petition  FROiM  the  Inhabitants  of  Alnwick  Township,  re  Indian  Schools. 

A  Petition    having  been   sent   to   the  Chief  Superintendent  of   Education « 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Township  of  Alnwick,  he  addressed  the  following 
Letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Reverend  William  Case,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  that  Township  : — 

I  have  this  day  received  a  Petition  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Township  of  Alnwick,  com- 
plaining that  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  children  being  included  with  the  number  of  White 
children  by  the  Township  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  his  Annual  Report,  the  sum 
granted  and  raised  by  assessment  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  has  been  greatly  increased, 
"  and  that,  nearly  the  whole  burthen  of  the  School  Assessment  devolves  upon  the  White  popu- 
lation, as  the  Indians  are  assessed  only  on  their  chattel  property,  but  that  the  said  Superinten- 
dent has  reserved  a  large  portion  of  the  said  School  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  children, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Petitioners,  they  are  not  entitled  to." 

The  Petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  the  "Superintendent  of  Education  will  represent 
their  case  to  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  Govrernment "  (Earl  Cathcart),  which  I  pro- 
pose to  do,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Provincial  Secretary.     .     . 

CoBOURG,  14th  January,  1846.  Eoerton  Ryerson. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  in   Recjard  to  the  Foregoing  Pet  tion. 

I  have  received  a  Petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Township  of  Alnwick,  complaining 
that  the  returns  of  Indian  children  are  included  with  the  returns  of  White  children  by  the  Town- 
ship Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  his  Annual  Report ;  -  that  the  Indian  School  has 
received  a  portion  of  the  Township  School  Fund  ; — that  in  consequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants 
at  large  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  while  the  Indians,  who  pay  no 
land  tax,  share  equally  with  the  White  inhabitants  in  the  distribution  of  the  School  Fund.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  pray  that  I  will  "  represent  their  case  to  His  Excellency  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Government  in  Council." 
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Before  complying  with  the  prayer  of  the  Petition,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  write  to  the 
TowiiHhip  Superintendent,  ac(iuainting  him  with  the  purport  of  the  Petition,  .  .  .  and 
stating  that  I  would  forward  it  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  His  Excellency.  J  take 
the  liberty  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  affair. 

The  Township  of  Alnwick  is  thinly  settled  ;  it  contains  only  111  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  11, — 59  of  whom  are  Indian  children.  At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Township  Superintendent,  tlie  District  Council 
exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  School  taxes  on  their  lands  in  1844.  .  .  The  Indian 
Village,  forming  the  only  School  district  in  the  Townsliip  in  1844,  the  Indian  School  was  entitled 
to  the  whole  amount  of  the  Government  appropriation  to  the  Township  for  the  past  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

But  the  Township  Superintendent,  anxious  that  the  White  inhabitants  of  the  two  newly 
formed  School  districts  in  Alnwick  should  participate  also  in  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation 
for  18i6.— -though  they  had  not  complied  with  the  re(iuirementa  of  the  law,  in  having  a  School 
in  each  district  during  three  months  of  the  previous  year, — recommended  at  a  public  meeting 
the  adoption  of  a  Petition  to  the  County  Superintendent  to  that  effect. 

The  County  Superintendent,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Acting  Chief  Superintendent, 
sanctioned  this  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  White  inhabitants  of 
Alnwick,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Township  Superintendent. 

From  the  Petition  of  the  White  inhabitants  of  the  Township,  it  now  appears  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  allow  the  Indian  children  to  be  considered  at  all  in  the  distribution  of  the  Township 
School  Fund. 

On  the  whole  case,  I  beg  to  observe  that  the  Township  Superintendent  .  .  .  appears 
to  have  acted  according  to  the  directions  of  the  County  Superintendent,  and  with  an  earnest 
and  generous  desire  to  relieve  and  benefit  the  inhabitants  of  the  Township,  and,  that,  but  for 
his  suggestions,  they  would  have  received  no  part  of  the  School  Fund  during  the  past  year,  and, 
therefore,  that  he  is  more  entitled  to  the  thanks,  than  to  be  complained  of  by  the  petitioners. 
I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  Reverend  William  Case,  the  Township  Superintendent, 
employed  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  consent  to  the  formation  of  new 
Common  School  districts,  and  to  establish  Schools  in  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  School  Fund.  The  District  Cou-  oil,  having  also  taxed  for  School  purposes  all 
the  personal  property  of  the  Indians,  they  have  doubtless  a  fair  claim  to  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Township  School  Fund. 

But  the  principle  questions  appear  to  be,  whether  the  District  Council  ought  thus  to  tax 
the  Indians,  and  whether  the  Indian  School  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  Common  Township 
School / 

The  Indian  lands  are  not  taxed  ;  and  I  think,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  recommend  to  the  District  Council  to  exempt  them  from  School  taxes.  If  author- 
ized, I  would  write  to  the  Warden,  or  Clerk,  of  the  District  Council  to  that  effect. 

I  think  also,  that  the  Indian  School  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  Common  Township 
School.  The  Indian  Village  is  the  Head  of  a  Mission  of  the  London  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society.  It  happens,  in  this  instance,  and  at  the  present  time,  that  the  Missionary  is  the  Town- 
ship Superintendent,  and,  therefore,  can  arrange  the  School  districts,  and  get  the  Trustees 
elected,  and  manage  the  School,  according  to  his  own  views  and  \vi8hes,  and  according  to  his 
duty  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  But,  in  the  event  of  another  person  being  appointed 
Township  Superintendent,  and  another  division  of  the  School  districts  being  recommended,  and 
other  Trustees  being  chosen,  and  anothei  Superintendent  visiting,  and  attempting  to  control  the 
School,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Society  would  not  permit  such  interfex'ence,  nor  would  they 
consent  to  the  School  being  under  any  other  control  than  their  own. 

The  Indian  i^chool  is  a  Missionary  School  of  the  London  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ;  and, 
as  such,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  recognized  as  a  Common  Township  School,  although  I  am 
confident  that  Mr.  Case  has  acted  with  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  and  with  a  desire,  as  he 
has  assured  me,  to  assimilate  the  Indians  to  the  White  inhabitants,  aa  much  as  possible,  and  to 
make  them  feel  as  the  ordinary  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 

Should  the  Government  permit  the  District  Council  to  tax  the  Indian  Lands  for  School 
purposes  ;  or,  should  the  Indian  Department  be  authorized  to  pay  to  the  Township  School 
Fund  an  equivalent  for  the  land  tax,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  including  the  Indian  with 
with  the  White  children,  in  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Township  Superintendent,  and  then, 
probably,  no  difficulty  would  arise  in  respect  to  the  Village  of  Alnwick  remaining  a  School 
district  by  itself. 

CoBOURd,  26th  of  January,  1846.  Egekton  Ryerson. 
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3,     Reply  ok  the  Provincial  Srcretaby  to  the  Foreooino  Lettkh. 

I  have  the  honour,  by  command  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Qovernment,  to  acquaint  you 
that  His  Excellenoy  has  had  under  consideration  your  Letter  of  the  26th  of  January,  with  a  Peti- 
tion .  .  .  from  the  Inhabitants  nf  the  Township  of  Alnwick,  complaining  that  the  Indian 
children  are  included  with  the  White  children  by  the  Township  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  in  his  Annual  Report,  and  that  the  Indian  School  has  received  a  portion  of  the  Town- 
ship School  Fund. 

His  Excellency,  having  caused  in(|uiry  to  be  made  into  the  matter,  is  informed  that  a  sep- 
arate school  for  the  education  of  the  Mississaga  Indians  of  Alnwick  has  been  estahlJHhed  in  the 
Village  of  Alderville,  to  the  support  of  which  £100  is  annually  contributed  from  the  funds  of 
the  Tribe  ;  and,  that  under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  His  Excellency  to  be  preferable 
that  the  Indian  children  should  be  instructed  in  their  own  school,  rather  than  in  the  Common 
School,  attended  by  the  white  children. 

I  am  therefore  to  recjuest  that  you  will  take  such  steps  as  may  facilitate  the  arrangements 
prefen-ed  by  His  Excellency. 


Montreal,  21st  of  March,  1846. 


D.  Daly. 


The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  having  sent  a  copy  of  tlio  foregoing 
Letter  to  the  Reverend  William  Case,  local  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
Township  of  Alnwick,  Mr.  Case  replied  as  follows. 

4.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Supelintenuent  from  the  School  Superintendent  Oi^  Alnwick. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Note  of  1st  instant,  contain- 
ing the  decision  of  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government.  I  had  a  few  days 
before  received  His  Excellency's  decision,  as  also  an  inquiry  as  to  "why  the  Indian  children 
attend  the  Common  School,  in  preference  to  that  established  in  their  own  Village  for  their  own 
use."     To  which  1  have  replied,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose  for  your  information. 

Alderville,  April,  1846.  William  Case. 

6.     Enclosure  :    Letter  from  Mr.  Case  to  Private  Secretary  Hiogin.so.\. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Letter,  containing  the  decisif  n  of 
His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Government  on  the  Petition  of  certain  inhabitants  of 
Alnwick  : 

•'That  it  appears  to  His  Excellency  to  be  preferable,  that  the  Indian  children  should  be 
instructed  in  their  own  School  rather  than  in  the  Common  School  attended  by  the  White  child- 
ren." I  also  desire  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  the  9th  of  March  last,  conveying  an  inquiry  of 
His  Excellency  : 

"  Why  the  Indian  children  attend  the  Common  School  in  preference  to  that  established  in 
their  own  Village,  and  for  their  use  "  ? 

To  which  1  beg  leave  to  remark,  that,  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  explanation,  His  Excel- 
lency was  not  made  acfiuainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statements. 

Ist.  The  Indian  children  have  always  been  instructed  in  their  own  School,  in  the  Village 
of  Alderville  •  and  the  School  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Schools  for  White  children, 
other  than  that  it  forms  one  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  Township  :  School  district  Number  1 
embraces  the  Indian  Settlement  alone  ;  no  White  settlers  reside  in  it,  nor  are  they  included  in 
the  School  district  returns,  and  no  Indian  children  attend  the  Schools  of  the  White  settlers. 

2nd.  That,  after  the  Indian  School  has  been  seven  years  in  operation  in  the  Township  of 
Alnwick,  the  District  Council,  in  February,  1844,  called  for  a  Report  of  the  Schools  in  the 
Township  for  1843.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Council,  I  reported,  that  there  was 
but  one  Indian  School, — that  it  was  confined  to  the  Indian  Settlement— defined  the  boundary 
of  the  School  district,  and  that  the  White  inhabitants  did  not  wish  to  be  formed  into  School 
districts,  as  they  were  unable  to  build  School  Houses,  or  to  support  Schools. 

3rd.  That  the  District  Council  approved 'of  the  organization  of  the  School  district  Num- 
ber 1,  and  ordered  the  lands  of  the  Indians  to  be  taxed. 


4th.  That  the  Indians  paid  taxes  on  their  personal  property, 
the  School  rates,  which  they  also  paid. 


In  their  taxes  were  included 
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6th.  Ihat  the  £l()0   which  is  paid  from  tho  Indian?  annuity  is  not  for  dmuh  a.,o\ 

purposes  ;  no  part  of  tho  Teacher's  salary  is  paid  from  it,  but  it  is  applied  solely  for  the  »K.ard 
and  clothniR  of  a  certain  number  of  tho  Indian  children,  who  are  t^iken  into  tho  Mission 
sT    1  »'"truoted  as  well  in  the  business  of  the  farm,  as  in  tho  ordinary  toachini^  ..f  the 

«th.  That  the  objection  which  the  White  inhabitants  seems  to  have  felt  to  the  Indians 
having  a  share  of  the  Common  School  fund,  was  that  thoy  paid  no  tuxes  on  tho  lands  which  they 
occupy,— that,  if  the  Indians  were  to  pay  their  school  rates  on  their  lands,  as  well  as  on  their 
chattel  property,  they  would  not  object  to  their  having  a  share  of  tho  School  fund. 

I  have  only  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  no  objections  are  taken  to  the  decision  .jf  His 
Excellency,  neither  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  Chief  Suporintbndent  of  Education.  For,  if 
the  Indians  are  to  be  exempted  from  paying  rates  on  their  lands,  it  seems  proper  they  should 
not  particiiMite  in  tho  advantages  of  the  School  fund.  Though  I  remain  of  the  (.pinion,  that  it 
would  very  much  facilibito  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  this  Indian  community  if  thov 
were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  their  White  neighbors. 


Aluervillk.  April,  184(5. 


William  Cakk. 


CHAPTER     XV. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS.  FRAMED  UNDER 
THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  ACT  OF  1846. 

The  "  Forms  "  prescribed  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  under  the  Common 
School  Act  of  1846,  being  legal  and  technical  in  their  character,  are  not  inserted 
in  this  Chapter.  The  General  Regulations  and  Instructions,  however,  being  more 
important,  as  well  as  more  permanent  in  their  nature,  are  in.serted  as  follows. 
Those  relating  to  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools  were  prepared  by 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  after  consultation  with  some  representative  men- 
including  Bishop  Strachan,  Bishop  Power  and  the  Kevei  end  H.  J.  Grasett,  Rector 
of  Toronto,*— They  are,  in  substance,  practically  the  Regulations,  in  regard  to 
Religious  Instruction  which  are  observed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  to  day  :— 

I.     The  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Common  Scuools,  in  kehpect  to  Religious 

Instruction. 

•  1  1-  ^•'',p*»'"'8ti"n>t.V  18  the  basis  of  our  whole  System  of  Elementary  Education,  that  i)rin- 
ciple  should  pervade  it  throughout.  Where  it  cannot  be  carried  out  in  mixed  Schools,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Law,  since  1841,  has  provided  for 
the  estab  ishment  of  Separate  Schools.  And  the  present  Common  School  Act  of  1846,  securin" 
individual  liberty,  as  well  as  recognizing  Christianity,  provides  :—  ° 

"That,  in  any  Model,  or  Common,  School,  established  under  this  Act,  no  child  shall  bo 
required  to  read  or  study  in,  or  from,  any  Rsligious  Book,  or  to  join  in  any  exercise  of  devotion 
or  Religion,  which  shall  bo  objected  to  by  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  ;  "    (Section  xxxi.) 

"  With  this  limitation,  the  peculiar  Religious  Exercises  of  each  School  must  be  a  matter  of 
understanding  between  the  Teacher  and  his  employers.  This  must  be  the  case  in  regard  both 
to  Separate  and  Mixed  schools. 

2.  In  Schools  which  are  composed  of  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  children,  the' 
Oominissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  have  made  the  following  Regulations  which 
are  worthy  of  imitation  wherever  desired  and  practicable  in  Canada  :— 

One  day  in  each  week,  or  part  of  a  day,  (indepen,  antly  of  Sunday,)  is  to  be  set  aijart  for 
the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  children,  on  which  day,  such  Pastors,  or  other  persons,  as  are 
approved  of  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children,  shall  have  access  to  them  for  that 

*  "  Kytr,-!oii  Memorial  Volume"  page  79. 
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p.„.,„,H,.  "...  "Tli's  Mftnii«or«  of  ScIidoIh  rto  hIio  oxpoctod  to  iiffonl  convenient  oppor- 
tunity (liid  fttcility  for  thf  ssnie  uuriK)8i)  on  othor  dayn  of  the  week.  Hut,  whore  any  coumi  of 
Reliaioiu  Iiwtruction  in  puiiued  in  a  Holux.l.  during  Hcliool  liourB,  to  winch  tlie  parontB  of  any 
of  the  cliiUlren  attending  it,  object,  the  ManageiMi  are  to  make  an  HiranKenient  for  having  it 
given  to  thoNo  who  are  to  rooeive  it  at  a  Htatod  time,  or  timeH  and  in  a  neparatii  place  ;  bo  that 
no  cluhlreii,  whose  ijaroiits,  or  guardians,  object  to  their  being  ho,  Bhall  be  prettent  at  it.  1  he 
CoiumisHionorH  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  also  obBerve  in  their  Secoiiil  Report,  that— 

"In  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  the  imiiortance  ot  Religion  is  conBhuitly  improsBod 
upon  the  minds  of  the  chiMren,  througl\  the  works  calculated  to  promote  go.xl  principles,  and 
fill  tho  lu-art  with  love  for  Religion,  but  which  are  ro  compiled  as  not  to  claBh  with  the  dnctriiies 
of  any  particular  class  of  Christians.  The  children  are  thus  j)repared  for  those  more  ittrict 
Religious  Kxercises,  which  it  is  the  i.eculiar  {.rovince  of  the  Ministers  of  Religion  to  sunorin- 
tend,  or  direct,  and  for  which  state<l  times  are  set  aimrt  in  each  School,  so  that  each  class  of 
Christians  may  thus  receive,  separately,  such  Relijjious  Instruction,  and  from  such  poisoiiH  as 
their  parents,  or  pastors,  may  approve,  or  appoint.' 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Naticmal  Schools  of  Ireland  further  explain  the  right  of  bmal 
Trustees,  or  Patrons,  on  this  point:  "The  Patrons  of  the  several  SchooU  have  a  right  of 
appointing  such  Religious  Instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given  tJierein  ;  provided 
that  each  School  Mhall  be  open  to  all  Religious  Communions  ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental 
right  and  authority  ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  any  Religious  Instruc- 
tion, to  which  his,  r)r  her,  jiarents,  or  guardians,  may  object ;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be 
fixed  so  that  no  chiltl  shall,  in  effect,  be  excluded  directly,  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advan- 
tages' which  the  School  .iffords.  Subject  to  this.  Religious  Instruction  may  be  given  either 
during  the  fixed  School-hours  or  otherwise."* 

3  The  foregoing  quotations,  (which  might  be  greatly  extended,)  from  the  Irish  Commis- 
sioners' Reports  are  made,  because  their  system  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  Canadian 
System  —their  Books  having  been  adoi)ted,  and  their  methods  of  instruction  being  about  to  be 
introduc'ed  in  tho  Provincial  Normal  Scliool.  That  system  is  Christian,  but  not  sectarian; 
secures  individual  right  and  denominational  privileges  and  is  founded  upon  revealed  trnth.  Iho 
General  Lesson,  hung  up  in  every  School  of  tho  Irish  National  Board,  and  carefully  inculcated 
upon  the  pupils,  is  recommended  for  universal  adoption  in  Upper  Canada,  and  is  as  follows  :— 

The  General  Lesson  (on  Relioious  Instruction)  of  the  Irihh  National  Boarp. 

1  Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  "  to  live  peacably 
-with  all  men,"  (Romans  xii,  18)  even  with  those  of  a  different  Religious  Persuasion. 

2  Our  Saviour  Christ,  commanded  His  disciples  to  "  Love  one  another."  He  taught  thoni 
to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  pray  for  those  who  persecuted 
them.     He  himself  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

3  Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  hate,  or  persecute,  them.  We 
ought' to  seek  for  the  truth  and  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth  ;  but  not  to  treat 
harshly  those  who  are  in  error.  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  His  Religion  to  be 
forced  on  men  by  violent  means.     He  would  not  allow  his  disciples  to  fight  for  Him. 

4  If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  ;  for  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  have  taught  us  "not  to  return  evil  for  evil."  If  we  would  obey  our 
Saviour  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not  aa  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  to 
do  to  us. 

5  Quarrelling  with  our  neighbors,  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them  that 
we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  have 
not  a  Christian  spirit. 

6  We  ought  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  "  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again,"  (I  Peter  ii,  23)  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one. 

For  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  this  important  subject,  all  parties  concerned  are  referred 
to  the  "  Beport  m  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  (inserted  on 
pages  1.38-211  of  this  Volume.)  ^ 

^j.  full  particular:,  of  the  Rcgulatir.ns  for  Religions  Tv.stv.u-tior.  in  the  Church  of  England 
"  Voluntary  National  Schools,"  and  the  "  Voluntary  Sohoola  "  of  the  other  Religious  Denominations  in 
Endand  in  1898,  see  a  "  Report  on  Popular  Education  in  En<jhmd,  tS9r,  IH9S,  by  the  Kditor  of  this 
Documentary  History,  in  Appendix  N.  to  the  Report  for  1898  of  the  Minister  of  Kdueation  for 
Ontario,  pages  191 -'259. 
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II.       HoUDAYH    AND    V'aCATIONh    IN    TUK   Oo^JHOS    8cHU4IUl 

1.  Kvery  alternate  Saturday  shall  I     a  Holiday  in  each  Common  School. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  Vacation  .t  ,  ,ght  tlays  at  C"  Mtiuas,  and  another  of  eight  days  at 
EaHter,  in  each  yt-ar. 

.•{.  There  ithall  bo  a  Vacation  of  two  weeks  during  some  part  of  the  Quarter  ending  on  the 
SOtli  of  .September,  at  such  time  an  the  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  may  direct  ;  or,  if  ho 
shall  not  «lirect  any  particular  time,  it  may  be  at  such  ti;ne  hh  shall  be  preferred  by  the  TruHtets 
and  Teacher. 

4.  Each  District  Superintendi^m  of  Schools  shall  have  authority,  when  ho  may  think  pro- 
per, in  visiting  the  Schools,  to  give  the  children  a  Holiday  for  general  good  c(mduct  an<l  general 
attendance  at  School. 
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.  All  Agreements  between  TrusteoH  and  Teachers  shall  be  subject  to  the  foregoing  Regula- 
;  and  Teachers  shall  not  be  deprived  of  any  part  of  their  salaries  on  account  of  allowed 


III.    Dt'TIEH   OF   TrUSTEKH   OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS    UNIIKK   TIIK    AcT  oK    1H4«. 

1.  The  School  Law  inve-^ts  Trustees  with  most  important  functions  and  duties.  They  alone 
have  autliority  to  employ  'eachers  ;  they  alone  provide  and  furnish  the  .School  House  and 
premises  ;  they  select  the  Text  Books  from  the  list  provided  for  them  (from  the  Education  De- 
partment); they  are  indeed  the  Patrons  of  the  School.  Their  duties,  are,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  should  bo  well  understood. 

2.  The  Trustees  employ  the  School  Teacher  ;- agree  with  him  as  to  the  hours  of  daily 
teaching  ;  the  period  during  which  ho  teaches  ;  and  the  amount  of  reminieration  ;  but  the  mode 
of  teiohing  is  with  the  Teacher.  On  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  agreement,  Trustees  can 
dismiss  a  Teacher,  if  they  are  not  pleased  with  him  ;  but,  subordinate  to  the  General  Rules  and 
Regulations  provided  under  the  School  L»w  of  1846,  the  Teacher  has  a  right  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  teaching  the  School  ;  and  the  District  Superintond&nt  of  Schools  and  the  Schof)! 
Visitors  alone  have  the  right  to  advise  him  on  this  subject.  The  Teacher  is  not  a  mere  machine  ; 
and  no  Trustee,  or  Parent,  should  attempt  to  reduce  him  to  that  position.  His  character  and' 
his  interest  alike  prompt  him  to  make  his  instructions  as  etlicient  and  popular  as  possible.  To 
interfere  with  him,  and  deprive  him  of  his  discretion  as  a  School  Teacher,  and  then,  as  is  often 
the  case,  to  dismiss  him  for  inefficiency,  is  to  inflict  on  him  a  double  wrong,  and  a  double  injury, 
and  fretjuently  injures  the  pupils  themselves,  and  all  parties  concerned.  While  a  pers<m  is 
employed  as  a  School  Teacher,  it  is  essential,  both  to  his  character  and  his  success,  that  he,  and 
not  others,  should  be  the  Teacher  of  the  School.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  Trustees 
to  see  that  the  School  is  conducted  according  to  the  Regulations  provided  for  them,  under  the 
School  Law. 

3.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  Trustees  should  elect  a  competent  School  Teacher.  The 
best  Teacher  is  always  the  cheapest.  He  teaches  most,  and  inculcates  the  best  habits  of  learn- 
ing and  mentil  development,  in  a  given  time  ,  and  time  and  proper  habits  are  worth  more  than 
money,  both  to  pupils  and  their  parents.  Trustees  who  pay  a  School  Teacher  fairly  and  punc- 
tually, and  treat  him  properly,  will  seldom  want  a  good  Teacher.  To  employ  an  incompetent 
person,  because  he  offers  his  incompetent  services  for  a  small  sum, — chough  at  a  higher  rate 
than  a  competent  person, — is  to  waste  mcmey,  and  mock  and  injure  the  youth  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.    The  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  remarks  : — 

"  A  Teacher  should  be  a  person  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm  temper,  and  discretion  ;  ho 
should  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  of  obedience  to  the  law,  anu  of  loyalty  to  his  Sover- 
eign ;  he  should  not  only  possess  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  also  be  capable  of 
moulding  the  mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power,  which  education  confers,  a  useful 
direction.  These  are  the  qualities  for  which  patrons  of  schools,  when  making  choice  of  a 
Teacher,  should  anxiously  look." 

4.  Trustees  will,  also,  find  it  the  best  economy  to  have  a  comfortable  School  House,  kept 
comfortable  and  properly  furnished.  It  is  as  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  learn,  as  it  is  for  the 
Master  to  teach,  in  an  unfurnished  and  comfortless  School  House. 

5.  In  the  selection  of  Text  Books  to  be  used  in  the  School,  the  Trustees  should  see  that 
but  one  aeries  of  Readinsf  Books,  one  Arithmetic   or  one  for  the  bscinnftrs  .".Tid  sr..'>t'' 
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more  advanced  pupils,  one  Geography,  etcetera,  should  be  used  in  any  one  School,  in  order  that 
the  scholars  may  be  classifiod  in  the  different  branches  which  they  are  studying.  Heterogenous 
School  Books,  (however  good  each  may  be  in  itaelf ,  like  each  of  several  old  coach  wheels),  render 
classification  impossible,   increase  the  labours  and  waste  the  time  of  the  School  Teacher  and 
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retard  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Both  the  Teacher  and  the  pupils  labour  at,  perhaps,  not  less 
than  a  hundred  per  cent,  disadvantage,  when  they  are  compelled  to  use  School  Books  which  are 
as  various  as  the  scholar's  names.  The  series  of  Readers,  and  other  School  Books,  published  by 
the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  ond  recommendad  by  the  Canadian  Board  of 
Education,  are  doubtless  the  best,  and  will  be  the  cheapest  series  of  Canadian  School  Books 
sold  in  '"'anada.  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  list  of  prices  (on  page  —  of  this  Volume). 

6.  The  Trustees,  should,  also,  see  that  their  School  is  furnished  with  a  Visitors'  Book,  in 
which  the  remarks  of  School  Visitors  may  be  entered. 

IV.  Explanatory  Remarks  to  School  Trustees  in  Regard  to  Financial  Matters. 

1.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  School  Trustses  should  take  a  receipt  from  the  School 
Teacher  for  all  moneys  paid  to  him.  The  taking  and  giving  receipts  for  money  paid  will  prevent 
errors  and  misunderstandings.     .     . 

2.  The  Trnstees  can  impose  any  School  Rate  Bill  upon  property  which  they  may  think 
necessary  for  renting,  and  repairing  and  furnishing  a  School  House.  They  are  thus  invested 
with  all  the  authority  necessary  to  promote  the  School  interests  of  their  Section.  See  the 
several  clauses  of  the  27th  Section  of  the  Common  School  Act  of  1846. 

3.  As  the  School  Accounts  of  each  year  must  be  kept  separate  by  the  Chief  Superintendents 
of  Education,  so  must  the  School  Rates  imposed  by  the  School  Trustees.     .     .     . 

V.  Duties  of  Teachers  of  Common  Schools  under  the  Act  of  1846. 

The  28th  Section  of  the  Common  School  Act  of  1846  prescribes  the  General  Duties  of 
Teachers,  and  the  discipline  to  be  maintained  by  them,  according  to  the  Regulations  and  Forms 
prepared  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.      .     .     . 

The  following  practical  directions  and  Rules  for  Teachers  are  substantially  adopted  from 
those  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  :— 

1.  To  receive  courteously  the  Visitors  appointed  by  Law,  and  to  afford  them  every  facility 
for  inspecting  the  School  Books  used,  and  examining  into  the  state  of  Schools  as  prescribed  by 
law  •  to  have  the  Visitors'  Book  open,  that  the  Visitors  may,  if  they  choose,  enter  remarks  in 
it.  Such  remarks  as  may  be  made,  the  Teacher  is,  by  no  means,  to  alter,  or  erase  ;  but  he  is 
to  lay  them  before  the  District  Superintendent  of  School,  who  is  authorized  to  transmit  copies 
of  such  of  them,  as  he  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance,  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education. 

2.  To  keep  the  Register  and  Class-Rolls  accurately  and  neatly,  according  to  the  prescribed 
iorms. 

3.  To  classify  the  children  according  to  the  National  School  Books,  where  they  are  used  ; 
to  study  those  Books  themselves  ;  and  to  teach  according  to  the  approved  method  recommended 
in  their  several  prefaces. 

4.  To  observe  themselves,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  the  great  rule  of 
regularity  and  order  -a  time  and  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  proper  time  and 
place. 

5.  To  promote,  both  by  precept  and  example,  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  decency.  To 
effect  this,  the  Teachers  should  set  an  example  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  their  own  persons, 
and  in  the  state  and  general  appearance  of  their  Schools.  They  should,  also  satisfy  themselves, 
by  personal  inspecticm  every  morning,  that  the  children  have  had  their  hands  and  faces  washed, 
their  hair  combed,  and  clothes  cleaned,  and,  when  necessary,  mended.  The  School  apartments, 
too,  should  be  swept  and  dusted  every  evening  ;  and  whitewashed,  at  least,  once  a  year. 

6.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  morals  and  general  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  to 
omit  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  Truth  and  Honesty  ;  the  duty  of  respect  to 
superiors,  and  obedience  to  all  persons  placed  in  authority  over  them. 

7.  To  evince  a  regard  for  the  improvement  and  general  welfare  of  their  Pupils,  to  treat 
them  with  kindness  combined  with  firmness  ;  and  to  aim  at  governing  them  by  their  affections 
and  reason,  rather  than  by  harshness  and  severity. 

8.  To  cultivate  kindly  and  affectiona'ie  feelings  among  their  Pupils  ;  to  discountenance 
quarrelling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  every  approach  to  vice. 

N.B.— The  classification  of  the  children  (referred  to  in  the  foregoing  third  Rule,)  applies 
to  all  Schools,  whatever  "Text  Books  may  be  used  in  them.  But  the  National  School  Readers, 
as  well  as  other  Books  of  the  National  Board  in  Ireland,  afford  peculiar  facilities  for  doing  so. 
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as  the  Readers  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6,  and  are  formed  upon  the  progressive  principle,— 
"that  is,  each  Lesson  made  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  preceding  one,  (the  one  rising  above 
another,  like  the  steps  of  a  stairs).  It  will  be  necessary  to  divide  each  class  into  divisions,  to 
correspond  with  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  children.  For  instance,  the  first  division 
of  the  first  class  Reading  Book  will  be  learning  the  Alphabet ;  the  second.  Monosyllables  ;  and 
BO  on.  The  Intellectual  System  of  Education  is  the  method  inculcated  in  the  Prefaces  of  those 
excellent  School  Books,  while  the  Books  themselves  are  so  much  superior  to  the  common  class 
of  Text  Books,  and  contain  so  much  information  on  subjects  seldom  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  they  form  a  sort  of  library  themselves,  and  require  careful  and 
diligent  study,  on  the  part  of  the  best  Teachers,  in  order  to  teach  them  intellectually  to  others. 

VI.  General  Remarks  in  regard  to  the  Status  of  School  Teachers. 

1.  Common  School  Teachers  may  be  naturally  divided  into  three  classes.  A  Teacher  of 
the  first  class  receiving  a  general  certificate— according  to  the  form  prescribed  :— one  of  the 
second  class  receiving  a  special  certificate,  permitting  him  to  teach  in  a  Township  named  :-  one 
of  the  third  class  receiving  a  special  certific  ite,  limited  to  a  single  year,  and  to  a  single  School 
feeccion,  and  that,  too,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Trustees  of  such  Section.  Certificates  of 
this  last  class  may  be  granted  by  any  two  School  Visitors,  as  well  as  by  the  District  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.     ... 

2.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  these  three  classes  of  certificates  must,  at  present,  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  each  District  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Further  consultation  and 
preparation  are  desirable  before  making  the  legal  classification  of  Teachers  as  contemplated  in 
the  41st  section  of  the  School  Act  of  1846.  But  it  is  recommended,  except  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  that  no  certificate  of  qualification  be  given  to  a  person  who  is  not  competent  to 
teach  English  Grammar— including  orthography  and  orthoepy,  as  well  as  syntax  and  prosody- 
Writing,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry,  and  the  Elements  of  Geography. 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  Teacher  possesses  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  a  higher  degree,  or 
of  any  of  the  several  other  subjects  mentioned  and  recommended  in  the  "  Rtport  on  a  System  of 
Public  Elementani  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  it  should  be  mentioned  in  his  certificate  of 
qualification.     (See  pages  138-211  of  this  Volume.) 

3.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  Teachers.  No 
intemperate  or  profane  person  should  be  intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  youth. 

4.  The  cancelling  of  a  Teacher's  certificate  is  an  extreme  exercise  of  power,  which  should 
never  be  employed  until  a  careful  inquiry  has  been  instituted  into  the  charges  preferred  against 
the  Teacher,  and  he  has  had  a  full  opportunity  of  meeting  his  accusers  and  defending  himself 
against  their  allegations.  For  a  School  Superintendent  to  cancel  a  Teacher's  certificate,  on 
account  of  personal  difierence,  would  be  a  shameful  abuse  of  power,  which  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  shrink  from  this  painful  duty  in  any  case  of  proved  immorality, 
or  palpable  unfitness. 

5.  The  length  of  time  between  the  notice  to  the  Teacher  and  the  actual  cancelling  of  his 
certificate,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  District  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  cases  of 
immorality,  the  execution  of  the  notice  must  be  immediate  ;  in  other  cases,  several  weeks' 
notice  should  be  given.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  law  allows  the  Teacher  time  and  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  also  authorizes  the  District  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  if  He  should  think  proper  to  do  so,  to  refer  any  case  to  the  decision  of  the 
Chief  Superintendent. 

VII.  Duties  of  Common  School  Visitors  under  the  Act  of  1846. 

1.  All  Clergymen  recognized  by  law,  all  Magistrates,  and  District  Councillors  are  School 
Visitors  ;  and  their  duties  are  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  15th  and  16th  Sections  of  the  Common 
School  Act  of  1846. 

2.  It  is,  however,  recommended  to  School  Visitors,  in  no  instance  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  instructions,  or  management,  of  the  Teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  Pupils  ;  but,  if  they 
think  any  advice  necessary,  to  give  it  privately  ;  and  to  report  to  the  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools  .anything  which  they  shall  think  important  to  the  interests  of  any  School  visited  by 
them.     The  Law  recommends  the  Visitors  "  especially  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Examinations  of 

i:3Chool3. " 

3.  The  District  Superintendents  are  School  Visitors,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  and  their 
comprehensive  duties,  as  such,  are  stated  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the  4th  division  of  the 
13th  Section  of  tlie  School  Act  of  1846.     While  each  District  School  Superintendent  makes  the 
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careful  inquiries  and  examinations  required  by  law,  and  gives  privately  to  the  Teacher  and 
Trustees  such  advice  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  such  counse  and  encouragement  to  the 
Pupils,  as  circumstances  may  suggest,  he  will,  as  the  Irish  National  Board  direct  ejich  of  their 
local  Superintendents, 

"  Exhibit  a  courteous  and  conciliatory  conduct  toward  all  persons  with  whom  he  is  to  com- 
municate, aad  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  will  tend  to  uphold  the  just  inHuenoe  and 
authority,  both  of  Managers  and  Teachers  of  Schools." 

4.  Too  strong  a  recommendation  cannot  be  given  to  the  establish me»it  of  Circulating 
Libraries  in  the  various  Municipal  Districts,  and  Townships,  and  School  Sections.  A  District 
Association,  with  an  auxiliary  in  each  Township,  and  a  bmnch  in  each  School  Section,  might, 
by  means  of  a  compai-atively  small  sum  supply  popular  and  useful  reading  for  the  young  people 
of  a  whole  District.  It  is  submitted  t<i  the  serious  attention  of  all  School  Visitors,  ax  well  as 
Trustees,  and  other  friends  of  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.* 

N.B. — There  is  nothing  in  the  School  Law  of  1846  against  Visitors  being  elected  Trustees  ; 
and  the  same  person  may  often  serve  most  usefully  both  as  a  Trustee  and  a  Visitor, — filling  the 
latter  office  ex-officio,  and  the  former  by  the  choice  of  his  neighbours. 

VIII.  Appeals  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education   under  thb  Common  School 

Act  of  1846. 

1.  All  parties  concerned  in  the  operation  of  the  Common  School  Act  have  the  right  Uy 
appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  ;  and  he  is  authorized  to  decide  on  such  (juostions  as 
interested  parties  may  think  proper  to  refer  to  him.  But,  for  the  ends  of  Justice, — to  prevent 
delay,  and  to  save  expense,  it  will  be  necessary  for  any  party  thus  appealing  to  the  Superin- 
tendent : 

(1)  To  furnish  the  party  against  whom  they  may  appeal,  with  a  correct  copy  of  their  Com- 
munication to  the  Superintendent,  in  order  that  the  opposite  party  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
transmitting  also,  any  explanation,  or  answer,  that  such  party  may  judge  expedient. 

(2)  To  state  expressly,  in  the  appe'il  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  that  the  opposite  party 
has  thus  been  notified  of  it  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Superintendent  will  decide,  or 
form  an  opinion,  on  any  point  affecting  differing  parties,  without  hearing  both  sides  —whatever 
delay  may  at  any  time  be  occasioned  in  order  to  secure  such  a  hearing. 

2.  The  foregoing  directions  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  Communications  asking  for  advice  on 
doubtful  points,  or  prudential  measures  of  a  local,  or  general,  character. 


Toronto,  1846. 


Egerton  Ryerson. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SUPERANNUATED  COMMON  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS,  1842-1847. 

These  "  Reminiscences  "  of  the  old  Teachers  of  Common  Schools  in  Upper- 
Canada  have  present  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  Schools  of  this  Province,"  as  they 
were  in  the  early  days,"  and  at  the  various  stages  of  their  history.  I  have 
therefore,  grouped  them  in  periods  in  these  Volumes,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
dates  of  the  several  Volumes  of  this  Documentary  History.  In  this  way,  the 
chronological  sequence  of  thi  "  reminiscences  "  is  kept  in  view. 

In  very  many  etises  the  Teachers  who  have  furnished  "  reminiscence.s  "  fail 
to  give  the  name  of  the  places  in  which  they  have  taught ;  and  even  the  dates 
are,  in  some  instances,  omitted.  It  is  only  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
Department  that  some  of  these  omissions  have  been  .supplied. 


*  Provision  for  Common  School  Libraries  was  niadi 
See  note  on  page  210  of  this  Volume. 


in  the  Common  School  Acts  of  1850  and  18.').). 
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_  1842.  I  have  taught  twenty-nino  yeaw  in  <  itario.— from  1842  until  1871.  Tho  Scluu)! 
Houses,  at  that  time,  being  cliiofly  log  and  frame  ouildings.  I  reoeivetl  my  oducation  in  tho 
National  bchools  of  Ireland  ;  and,  when  the  Reverend  Egerton  Ryerson  wan  appointed  Chief 
Superintendent,  he  rooommendud  (in  1846)  the  National  scries  of  School  Books  for  use  in  tho 
Upper  Canadian  Schools. 

Some  Sections  in  which  I  taught  School  in  my  time  had  in  them  old  frame  School  Houkoh  ; 
now  the  Trustoos  of  one  of  thorn  have  built  a  beautiful  brick  School  House,  with  a  Boll  on  it, 
and  beautiful  seats  in  it,  not  the  old-fashioned  ones  nailed  around  along  the  sides  of  tho  School 
House  as  formerly.  In  my  time,  tho  Examiners  of  Teachers  were  Township  School  Superinten- 
dents,  appointed  by  the  District  Muricipnl  Councils. 

OANANOgUB,  April,  1896.  MlCIUBl   OALtAOICKK. 

1842.  1  do  remember  commencing  teaching  in  one  School,  where  tho  forms,  or  seats, 
appeared  to  be  all  of  the  sjime  size  and  height.  I,  therefore,  got  a  stiw  and  cut  a  part  of  the 
feet  otf  one,  or  more,  of  them,  ho  that  the  smallest  children  could  sit  on  them,  and  rest  their 
feet  on  the  Hoor.  In  some  Schools  there  would  bo  no  Blackboard.  When  emph)yed  in  sucli  a 
School  I  advised  the  Trustees  to  got  a  Board  of  the  kind,  and  they  usually  did  so.  1  used  the 
Blackboaid  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  so  far  as  tho  Rule  of  Throe,  or  Fraotico.  As  for  tho  Maim 
I  cannot  say  much  about  tliem  ;  but  I  think,  tho  Majjs  of  North  and  South  Amorica  wore  in  tho 
Schools,  in  which  I  taught.  The  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  Sth  Reading  Books  wore  u.sed  in  these 
Schools  for  learning  to  read. 

Garvaou,  June,  1896.  Ai.am  Robinm.n. 

^-  ^\  111  1843,  1  was  engaged  to  toach  in  Nelson  Township,- then  known  as  School  Sec- 
tion Plumber  b,  on  Dundas  street.  In  the  next  year  tlio  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson  had  bocomo 
Cluef  Superintendent  of  Education  ;  and  the  Irish  Series  of  National  School  Books  came  into 
use  in  1846  ;  they  wore  considered  very  good-the  best  in  their  day.  In  about  tho  same  time 
all  the  School  Teachers  of  tho  Township  of  Nelson  were  notified  to  appear  at  the  Office  of  tho 
lownship  Clerk,  in  order  to  undoi-go  an  examination  and  receive  a  Certificate  of  (,)ualitication 
If  approved  of,— thus  enabling  such  Teachers  to  receive  a  sliaro  of  the  (Jovernmont  grant  made 
for  tlie  support  of  Public  Schools,  then  calloi  Common  Schools. 

The  School  House  in  School  Section  Number  6  was  built  of  logs,  and,  at  tho  Teachers'  Ex- 
amination, r  and  another,  alone,  out  of  twolvo  candidates,  received  Certificates  of  Qualification  • 
the  other  ten  Teachers  were  recommended  to  study  up  diligently  for  three  months,  and  then 
reappear  for  examination.  I  remained  in  Section  six  for  five  and  a  half  years,  not  quite  con- 
tinuously, however.  I  made  it  my  duty  to  treat  tho  sons  and  daughters  of  tho  honest  farmers 
of  those  days  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  they  always  treated  mo  with  courtesy  and  respect 
:..  return.  There  were  no  School  Desks  in  tho  old  log  School  House  of  those  years,  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  use  now  in  all  tho  School  Houses  erected  during  tho  past  thirty,  or  thirty-five 
years.  Tho  Writing  Desk  then  consisted  of  a  wide  l)oard,  or  i)lank,  fastened  against  the  wall  at 
a  certain  angle,  with  a  long  bench  in  fnmt  of  it,  for  the  children  to  sit  on.  It  was  without  any 
back  to  It,  to  lean  against  ;  the  children,  however,  made  the  host  of  the  situation,  and  were 
generally  easily  managed. 

Wateroown,  May,  1898.  j.  Brbmnkk. 


I  came  from  England  in  1843,  and  soon  commenced  teaching  a  Common  School 
I  taught  two  Schools  in  that  Township,  and  two  in  Townsend,  both  in  the  Couii 
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1843. 
Windham,     i  uaugnc  two  ncnoois  :n  tnat  Township,  and  two  in  Townsend,  both  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk.     The  School  Houses  were  all  frame  buildings,  and  would  bo  a  credit  even  at  this 
time.     I  and  the  pupils  were  proud  of  them.     We  used  to  have  "  boos  "  for  cleaning  the  House  • 
and,  when  it  was  cleaned,   the  stove,  its  drum  and  pipes,  would  do  for  mirrors,  and  tho  Desks 
Seats  and  Floor  would  rival  it  wlieii  new  ;  it  was  not  painted,  so  it  was  no  small  job  to  clean  it! 

I  used  to  "board-round"  with  the  pupils,  and  found  it  very  agreeable.  1  did  not  have  to 
board  more  than  four,  or  five,  places  in  a  School  Section  ;  and  there  used  to  bo  a  little  rivalry 
111  these  places  as  to  who  could  do  the  best  for  the  Teacher. 

The  pupils'  ages  varied  from  five  years  to  thirty  ;  in  one  or  two  Schoo's  there  were  married 
pupils  ;  in  one  case,  there  were  five  sisters  in  the  Spelling  Book,  thrtj  of  whom  did  not  know 
their  letters  ;  in  some  cases  there  were  whole  families  going  to  School  ;  in  one  School  there 
were  seventeen,  '>ut  of  sixty-five,  pupils  older  than  myself. 

■•[ -'■  ^•^"^'  ^^'  ••v!..">i  rv.xi  .moKn  nSixs  in  grcai  vaiJi^Dy  ;  the  bibie  and  Teslaiiient  woro 

used  for  lessons  m  readnig  ;  writing  paper  was  unruled.     For  pens,  goose  and  turkey  qiiil  s 
were  used ;  it  took  much  time  ruling  paper,  making  pens  and  writing  copy  head  lines.     A  great 
many  of  tho  School  books  used  were  American.     I  remember  that  one  (Srammar  h(  " 
moods. 
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In  1845  or  1846,  I  thought  that  I  would  quit  teaching,  and  go  home  and  work  on  the  farm, 
which  was  in  West  Zorra,  Oxford  County,  Scliool  Section  Number  one.  Soon  after,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Section  came  to  me  to  nee  if  I  would  take  the  School,  saying  that  they  had 
enKaaed  four,  or  live,  Teachers  in  about  a  year  ;  one  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  door  by  the 
pupils ;  and  another  had  tauaht  a  few  days  and  was  thrown  out  of  the  window  ;  but  they  thought 
that  I  could  manage  the  big  boys,  since  there  was  a  swamp  close  by  where  I  could  get  any 
tiuantity  of  blue  "  l)eech-bitters,"  if  the  pupils  needed  any  floggings,  and  they  were  not  in  favour 
of  "  sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  "  theiv  boys  and  girls.  I  agreed  to  try  the  School  for  three 
monthsT  which  lengthened  finally  into  between  four  and  five  years,— until  our  family  moved  to 
Inaersoll  I  found  the  pupils  mostly  well  behaved  and  anxious  to  learn  ;  there  were  a  few  that 
seemed  bent  in  making  mischief,  but  a  few  doses  of  "beech  bitters"  made  them  submissive 
and  teachable. 

The  School  House  was  old,  and  made  of  rough  logs.  It  was  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet  in 
size  with  windows  on  three  sides,— two  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  long,  or  wide.  There  were  three 
long  desks  on  the  three  sides  of  the  School  Room,  and  moveable  forms  covered  with  carved 
figures  The  Reading  Books  were  mostly  the  Bible  and  Testament ;  and  Spelling  Books 
for  Juniors  The  Arithmetics,  were  mostly  those  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  had  used  in 
Scotland  ;  the  Grammars  were  Allan's,  Lennie's  and  Murray's. 

The  Reverend  Donald  McKenzie  of  Embro  was  the  Township  School  Superintendent ;  and 
he  often  told  me  that  my  pupils  knew  their  "  Shorter  Catechism  "  the  best  of  any  class  he  had 
examined. 

IXGBRSOLL.  April,  1896. 


James  Elliott. 


1843  I  emigrated  from  England  to  Canada  in  1842.  I  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age  ; 
had  received  my  education  at  home  ;  settled  with  my  parents,  about  three  miles  from  Bradford, 
in  West  Gwilliamaburv,  m  the  Fall  of  1843.  I  then  went  into  the  Township  of  Innisfil  to  teach, 
at  a  place  theu  called' "  Jimby's  Comers."  In  going  there  I  had  a  terrible  journey  to  get 
through  the  swamp  ;  ii  was  a  bad  road  made  with  logs,  or  trees,  cut  down  to  pass  over,  from  log 
to  log  •  all  through  the.e  were  woods  on  each  side,  with  only,  here  and  there,  a  small  clearing. 
I  found  the  poor  settlt-rs  were  very  anxious  to  have  a  School,  but  they  were  too  busy  clearing 
to  spare  time  then  to  build  a  School  House. 

The  Township  Superintendent,  the  Reverend  S.  B.  Ardagh,  had  told  the  people  that  if  they 
could  aet  a  Teacher,  he  would  grant  remuneration  from  the  S  hool  fund.     There  was  an  old 
small  Shanty  on  a  hill,  which  some  one  had  put  up  and  left,  which  I  used  as  a  School  House, 
mmia  the  Eiixiety  of  the  sealers.     I  sought  a  place  to  board  at,  and  opened  School  in  the  httle 
io2  Shaafcy  on  the  hil!.     I  had  about  fourteen  scholars ;  the  little  children  had  only  an  alphabet- 
ical Book  each      I  tar-ht  them  until  some  were  able  to  go  into  the  first  part  of  the  old  Primer ; 
some  ware  able  to  repeab  the  Addition  a  id  Multiplication  Tables.     There  wa=»  only  one  window 
of  six  small  li'^hts  in  the  House,  or  Shanty  ;  a  fire-place,  made  of  sticks,  straw  and  mud  ;  the 
roof  was  covered  with  bark,  and  it  was  a  "  delightful  time  "  when  the  rain  came  down  on  us 
now  and  then.     After  teaching  nine  months,  the  Township  Superintendent  would  not  make  us 
the  grant  because  we  had  not  twenty-five  pupils  of  school  age  (between  5  and  16  years  of  age), 
so  I  had  to  pay  my  board  and  leave.     It  grieved  me  to  leave  the  dear  children.     Years  after- 
wards it  became  a  Government  School ;  and,  to-day,  it  has  a  large  brick  School  House,  and  is 
known  as  the  Church-Hill  School. 

I  next  taught  at  Coulson's  Corners,  West  Gwilliainsbury  ;  there  was  a  good  log  School  House 
in  the  Section,  with  four  windows  in  it ;  no  apparatus,  and  but  a  few  School  Books  and  Slates. 
We  had  the  Ist,  2nd  and  3rd  National  Readers  ;  no  Maps,  but  we  had  a  stove.  I  next  taught 
in  Tecu-iiseth,  on  the  8th  Concession  Line,  in  a  small  log  School  House,  with  one  window  in  it. 
We  had  no  apparatus,  only  a  few  School  Books.— the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Readers,  a  few  Slates, 
Snelling  Books  and  Table  Book.  There  now  stands  in  the  place  of  the  old  log  building,  a  large 
brick  School  House,  with  every  necessary  apparatus.  Maps,  Globes,  etcetera  ;— in  fact,  every 
reiiuisite  for  educating  children.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Beeton  School,  in  the  Village  of 
Beeton. 

I  taught  for  years  in  various  School  Sections  ;  they  were  all  equipped  as  already 
de.scribed  But  to-day,  most  of  them  have  either  fine  frame,  or  brick,  Buildings,  with  warm, 
well-plastered,  comfortable  rooms  and  fittings  for  both  Teachers  and  pupils.  In  our  time  of 
teaching,  in  the  early  forties,  we  sometimes  had  two,  three,  or  four  miles  to  walk  to  our  Schools, 
■  jj,y^  siiow,  rain,  or  heat,  and  through  almost  pathless  woods.  My  last  School  House  was 
in  tho'middie  of  a  thick  dark  Wood,  of  tafl  pine  trees.  We  had  to  wear  coarse  clothing  to  stand 
sroina  through  the  brush  wood  and  briers.  Both  Teachers  and  children  endured  thirst,  hunger, 
cold  heat  and  other  hardships,  going  to  and  returning  from  School.  There  were  long  distances 
to  walk  so  that  to  get  to  the  School  in  time,  clean  our  School  House,  and  in  winter,  light  our 
School  fires,  we  Teachers  dearly  earned  our  small  wages. 
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In  some  School  Sections  we  had  to  "board-round"  with  the  children,  and  sometimes  we 
found  that  not  very  pleasant.  Our  salaries  were  from  8100,  $175  up  to  J200,  or  $275  a  year  ; 
or  a  Teacher  with  a  first  Class  A  Certificate  might  get  «360  in  Towns,  rather  than  go  back  into 
the  woods. 

I  am  proud  to  see  the  great  educational  change  in  the  country  now ;— the  tine  School 
Buildnigs.  The  staff  of  Teachers  in  1896  have  pleasant  times  in  comparison  with  those  of  1846 ; 
they  have  good  salaries,  and  no  hardships  to  suffer.  Tnder  the  present  School  System 
the  tuition  of  children  in  the  back  Townships  of  Ontario  is  a  pleasurable  employment.  My 
heart  is  ever  delighted  in  viewing  the  progress  made  since  1843  in  Education  throughout 
Ontario.  Schools,  fifty  years  ago,  were  mostly  all  as  I  describe  them,— poor,  comfortless  log 
huts.  We,  old  Teachers,  had  to  do  as  well  as  we  could,  or  no  Schools  would  have  set  up  in  the 
wild  woods  of  Canada.  Patience,  perseverance  and  endurance  was  the  motto  with  School 
Superintendents  and  Teachers. 

_  .     .,  Patibnck  S.  Courtney. 

Phblpston,  April,  1896. 

1843.  I  commenced  teaching  in  the  Township  of  Hope,  School  Section  Number  10,  in 
1843.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Shortt  was  Township  School  Superintendent.  In  Clarke  Town- 
ship, "^lumber  10,  the  Reverend  William  tjrmiston  was  Superintendent  ;  in  Manvers  Township, 
the  Superintendent  was  the  Reverend  William  Logan,  All  the  Public  School  House  were  of 
log  in  those  days, 

I  taught  in  four  different  Schools  :  One  in  the  Township  of  Hope— a  frame  School  House  ; 
two  in  Clarke,  one  brick  and  one  frame  ;  one  in  Manvers,  a  log  School  House.  The  buildings 
were  very  cold,  and  inferior  to  what  they  are  at  present.  There  were  no  Maps  nor  Blackboards 
m  them.  The  subjects  taught  were  Reading,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Spelling  and 
History,     I  had  only  two  weeks  vacation  at  midsummer,  and  every  other  Saturday, 

Clarke,  April,  1896.  James  Robinson. 

1844,  The  first  School  in  which  I  taught  was  in  November.  1844.  I  was  engaged  for  six 
months  ;— was  to  get  three  shillings  and  nine  pence  (75  cents),  per  pupil,  per  Quarter,  and  the 
Government  Grant,  and  my  board.  I  had  to  "board-around"  among  the  people,  who  sent 
children  to  the  School ;  some  places  would  be  fully  two  miles  from  the  School  House.  I  had  a 
very  good  School,  and  a  pleasant  time  and  always  good  board.  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  neighborhood. 

The  School  House  'n  which  I  taught  was  a  frame  Building  nearly  new  ;  the  desks  for 
writing  on  were  placed  against  the  wall,  on  either  side,  bo  that  the  pupils  had  to  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  Teacher,  when  writing,  or  "  ciphering  "  ;  the  seats  ran  the  same  way,— each  row 
being  raised  some  8  or  10  inches  above  the  front  seats.  We  had  no  maps  or  black-boards  in  the 
School.  We  had  a  "Spelling  School"  one  night  in  each  week,  at  which  many  of  the  parents 
attended  and  took  part  in  the  spelling.  The  Reading  Book  used  in  all  the  schools  was  called 
the  "  English  Reader."  Walkingame's  Arithmetic  and  Kirkham's  Grammar  were  the  other 
School  text-books. 

The  next  School  I  taught  in  was  IJ  miles  west  of  Oshawa.  The  School  House  was  brick  • 
the  seats  and  desks  were  the  same  as  in  the  other.  No  Maps,  or  Blackboards  in  the  School.  I 
had  a  Blackboard  made,  which  cost  me  $6.00,  and  I  left  it  in  the  School  House,  when  I  left  it. 
The  next  School  in  which  I  taught  was  in  the  Township  of  Pickering  ;  this  School  House  was 
frame  ;  the  desks  and  seats  were  the  same  as  in  the  others, —only  the  floor,  on  which  they  were 
placed,  was  on  a  level.  The  seats,  or  benches,  were  made  to  suit  the  length  of  the  legs  of  the 
pupils.— the  little  fellows  being  in  the  front,  and  the  larger  ones  at  the  back.  We  had  a  Black- 
board in  this  School,  but  no  Maps.  During  the  first  six  months  I  got  75  cents  per  quarter  per 
pupil  and  the  Government  Grant.  I  got  a  rise  to  80  cents  per  pupil  per  quarter  for  the  next 
six  months,  but  I  would  not  remain  for  less  than  Sixty  Pounds  a  year,  which  the  Trustees 
would  not  give. 


WiiiTBY,  April,  1896. 


J.  W,  Palmer, 


1844.  I  taught  for  two  years  in  North  Gower  in  1844,  I  then  left  and  came  to  School 
Section  Number  2  North  Elinsley.  The  Building  was  a  little  log  School  House,  with  but  two 
windows,  and  no  desks.  The  School  Books  used  were  same  as  usual.  I  left  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  oaiae  to  the  Township  of  Bastard,  School  Section  Number  8,  where  1  now  live. 

There  was  a  frame  School  House  in  this  Section  pretty  well  seated,  with  desks  all  around 
the  walls.  In  addition  to  the  School  Books  used  in  other  Schools,  I  found  a  class  in  Grammar 
and  one  in  Geography.  When  I  left  this  School  I  returned  to  the  School  in  North  Elmsley, 
Number  2.     Here  I  got  the  Trustees  to  fix  up  the  School-House,  make  new  desks  and  put  in 
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more  winrlows.  I  taught  here  for  three,  or  four,  years  ;  worked  hard,  and,  when  I  left,  the 
scholars  were  well  up  in  Arithmetic  and  Grammar.  I  could  not  induce  them  to  take  up  any 
other  School  Book.  The  Books  used  then  were  Mavor's  Spelling  Book  and  the  English  Reader. 
They  were  exclusively  used.  I  afterwards  taught  in  School  Section  Number  1,  Township 
of  Bastard,  (New  Boyne)  There  was  in  this  Section  a  small  School  House,  but  in  it, 
were  a  few  good  desks.  The  scholars  were  very  backward.  The  same  School  Books  were 
used  as  in  the  other  Schools.  Out  of  my  own  pocket  I  purchased  a  lot  of  National  School 
Books  ;  some  I  sold,  and  more  of  them  I  gave  away.  I  worked  hard  for  one  year,  then  left,  and 
came  to  School  Section  Number  2  Bastard.  I  taught  in  this  School  for  two  years.  The  Build- 
ing was  very  poor  ;  furniture  bad  and  the  scholars  far  back.  Rallied  them  up,  and  got  in  the 
National  School  Books  ;  formed  classes  in  Grammar,  Geography  and  English  History.  Did  well, 
left  and  went  to  Township  of  Kitley.  I  taught  School  in  Kitley  in  a  log  Building.  The  Desks 
were  pretty  good.  The  National  School  Books  were  used  excli^sively.  I  then  went  to  the 
Township  of  Elizbethtown.  In  the  Section  there  was  a  frame  School  House.  I  taught  there 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  used  the  National  School  Books.  The  School  was  well  seated,  and  we 
had  a  Blackboard  from  the  first.  The  subjects  taught  were :  Spelling.  Reading,  Writing,  Arithme- 
tic (Sangster's,)  Grammar,  Geography  and  History.  I  left  this  School  and  went  to  Bishop's  Mills, 
where  I  taught  for  two  years.  Wb  had  there  a  log  Building,  and  middling  furniture.  The 
classes  were  the  same  as  in  Klizjibethtown  School  I  went  back  again  to  New  Boyne.  and  tin- 
ally  wound  up  in  School  Section  Number  3  in  Bastard.  There  was  here  a  Brick  building  well 
seated  ;  and  the  Natitmal  Series  of  School  books  were  used.  I  taught  here  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  where  I  was  superannuated.  I  taught  in  some  other  School  Sections,  in  which  there 
were  poor  buildings,  poor  scholars,  and  poor  accommodation. 

Harlem,  April,  1896.  William  Gorman. 

1845.  In  1845,  I  was  appointed  the  Teacher  of  the  Bath  Public  School.  The  Building  was 
rough  cast,  two  stories  high  ;  the  lower  story  was  divided  into  two  rooms.  In  the  one  room 
was  the  Public  School  Department,  and  in  the  other,  was  the  Grammar  School.  In  both  these 
Departments,  the  fittings  were  similar  to  those  in  the  first  School  I  taught  but  the  pupils  were 
more  advanced.  In  a  snore  time  the  Irish  National  System  of  School  Readers.  Arithmetics. 
Grammars,  etcetera,  was  introduced  ;  and  after  this  were  Maps,  Anatomical  Plates,  Orrery  and 
Tellurian  were  added.     All  these  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils, 

Fergus,  April,  1896.  Robert  Phillips. 

1845.  I  came  from  Ireland  in  1845,  and  obtained  a  Ist  class  Certificate  of  Qualification 
from  the  City  School  Superintendent  in  Toronto.  Teachers  were  poorly  paid  then  ;  and  School 
was  kept  during  only  a  part  of  each  year. 

The  School  Houses,  Seats,  Books  and  Teachers  in  new  districts  of  the  Province,  were  poor ; 
there  was  no  uniformity  of  School  Books,  Maps,  or  Histories  ;  Dictionaries  were  not  used  in 
poor  School  Sections,  as  the  people  had  not  money  to  buy  them.  The  old  Settlements  of  the 
Country  were  better  provided  with  School  Houses,  and  their  requisites — including  the  Teachers. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  School  in  a  rich  old  settlement ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  comfort- 
able house  for  my  family,  with  ten  acres  of  land  attached,  I  got  a  good  salary.  The  Trustees 
were  Irish,  and  were  glad  that  an  Irish  immigrant  was  able  to  a  first  class  Certificate  of  0"ali- 
tication,  as  Teacher. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Schools,  etcetera,  until  the  Reverend  Doctor  Ryerson  obtained  a 
copyright  of  the  Irish  National  School  Books,  and  formed  a  good  School  System,  which  soon 
improved  so  much  that  the  Ontario  School  System  is  now  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  other  Country 
in  the  World  and  is,  I  think,  much  better  than  the  Irish  School  System. 

KiNKORA,  June,  1896  Patrick  O'Sullivan. 

1845.  In  1845,  I  engaged  in  a  School  Section  near  By  town,  (Ottawa,)  for  two  years,  my 
name  being  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  Teacher  I,  therefore,  went  to  that  School  Section, 
where  I  stopped  for  two  years.  The  School  was  well  supplied  with  School  furniture.  I  was 
then  engaged  by  the  School  Trustees  at  Metcalfe  village  for  two  years,  and  had  a  comfortable 
School  room,  which  was  also  well  furnished. 

The  School  Books  used  at  my  School  were  Jackson's  and  Morrison's  Book-keeping,  Murray's 
English  Grammar,  and  Thompson's  and  Walkinghame's  Arithmetic. 

My  next  engagement  was  at  School  section  Number  eight,  where  I  taught  for  eight  years, 
in  a  new  and  well  iuiuisiied  School  House.  These  diflereut  School  Sections  were  ail  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ottawa, — (Township  of  Osgood  and  Gloucester).  I  was  then  invited  to  come  to 
Ottawa  City, — and  take  charge  of  one  of  the  Common  Schools  there.  I  taught  School  under 
the  Ottawa  School  Board  for  fifteen  years  ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  that  time,  my  School  was 
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examined  by  the  City  School  Superintendent,  by  the  late  Honourable  William  Stuart,  Member 
of  Parliament,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Ottawa  and  other  Members  of  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees.     My  School  was  well  furnished  with  desks,  forms,  etcetera,  by  the  School  Board. 

South  Enolewood,  April,  1896.  John  Monaghan. 

1846.  I  could  say  much  of  the  Schools  in  the  good  old  times,  for  I  taught  in  many.  A 
Teacher,  in  those  days,  who  remained  more  than  a  year  in  a  "  deestrict  "  was  considered  quite  a 
veteran.  Almost  uniformly  Teachers  made  the  School  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
more  profitable.  There  were  always  vacancies  to  bo  filled  ;"  and  no  training  whatever  was 
required  to  be  "  qualified  "  as  a  Teacher. 

My  first  School  was  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  at  Cole's  Island,  on  the  beautiful 
Washademoak  in  Queen's  County,  Parish  of  Johnston,  where,  at  the  county  Town  I  received 
my  license,  (at  tha  mature  age  of  16),  to  "teach  the  young  idea. "  It  was  not  only  my  first 
School ;  but  I  was  also  the  first  Teacher  in  it,  and,  in  fact,  we  were  all  new  together. 

There  were  just  seven  families  in  the  School  district,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  scholars  was 
21.  They  paid  me  £12  ($48)  and  the  G  .ernment  money  £20  ($80),  a  year,  and  I  "  boarded 
round."  The  Building  was  new,  and  about  large  enough  to  hold  us  all.  It  was  what  they 
called  "  puncheon  built  "  and  shingled  all  over. 

The  Books  consisted  of  the  New  Testament,  Primer  and  Walkingame's  Arithmetic.  About 
a  fourth  of  the  scholars  had  been  introduced  to  „he  *'  three  R's  ;"  the  rest  were  in  the  alphabet. 

The  pupils  were  generally  docile  and  intelligent ;  and,  at  the  end  of  my  scholastic  year, 
they  could  read  about  as  well  as  many  in  the  neighborhood.  I  left  them  with  regret ;  I  could 
have  stayed  had  I  wi.shed  ;  and  I  look  back  on  that  time  as  the  pleasantest  of  my  teaching 
years,— being  a  succession  of  junketing,  shooting,  fishing  and  "polishing  off  rough  diamonds." 

My  first  Ontario  School  was  a  more  pretentious  affair,  but  not  so  agreeable.  It  was  in  1846, 
—just  50  years  ago— that  I  engaged  at  a  place  called  "  Hartman's  Corners,"  in  the  Township  of 
Whitchurch,  York  County.  Joseph  Hartman.  afterwards  M.  P.  was  School  Superintendent  of 
the  Township,- immediately  preceding  Hamilton  Hunter,  who  became  the  County  Superinten- 
dent. In  the  neighborhood  they  were  all  pro-Yankee  in  feeling— called  "  United  States  :  "  the 
other  side."  All  their  previous  Teachers  had  been  Yankees,  and  "  they  had  no  use  for  a  Blue- 
nose." 

Their  School  Books  were  all  Yankee,  and  so  was  their  pronunciation.  The  Geography  was 
Morse's,  in  which  Canada  was  barely  alluded  to  ;  the  Arithmetic  contained  all  the  currencies  in 
the  vario^s  States  in  £.  S.  D.  before  the  advent  of  the  $'8,  but  nothing  of  Canada,  or  even  of 
England.  Their  history  was  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  was  a 
grand  "American"  victory. 

The  School  House  in  which  I  taught  was  not  log  for  a  wonder,  but  much  worse,  for  many 
frame  ' '  clapboards  "  had  departed.  The  walls  were  innocent  of  all  ornament.  One  long  desk 
and  four  benches  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  the  bark  still  clinging  to  the  legs  of  the 
latter.  Thesf  formed  the  entire  furniture  ;  the  Stove  was  as  red  as  a  fox,  and  as  it  was  cracked, 
and  had  only  three  legs  it  tumbled  over  several  times,  and  always  when  at  its  hottest.  The 
wood  for  it  was  sparingly  supplied  by  any  farmer  kind  enough  to  do  so,  after  repeated  solicita- 
tions. It  was  invariably  green  and  was,  as  invariably,  in  cordwood  lengths,  which  I  had  to  cut 
and  split  with  a  very  dull  axe. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  a  tradition  that  a  Teacher,  in  the  dim  ages  of 
the  past,  had  actually  "  graduated  "  from  this  seat  of  learning  ;  but  the  story  was  so  wrapped  up 
in  fable,  that  it  became  as  mythical  as  the  journey  of  Jason  after  the  golden  fleece. 

My  salary  was  $20  per  month,— the  Government  money  being  about  one-third  more.  The 
balance  had  to  be  collected  by  myself,  in  proportion  to  attendance,  much  of  which  I  never 
received.     Board  was  $5.00  jer  month. 

At  length  things  came  to  a  crisis.  An  indignation  meeting  was  held  by  the  Trustees  and  I 
was  arraigned.  The  chairman  complained  that  I  called  the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet  "zed," 
which  ought  to  be  "  zee  " ;  another  asserted  that  the  writing  of  the  pupils  was  very  bad  ;  this 
was  a  fact,  for  the  pens  were  made  from  quills  torn  fresh  from  the  goose  ;  and  a  third  said  that 
there  was  too  much  of  the  verb  "  to  love  "  in  the  grammar  I  taught,  and  that  "  the  girls  wanted 
no  'edication'  on  that  point."  So  I  resigned  ;  and,  next  day,  between  walking  and  riding,  I 
went  to,  and  returned  from,  Toronto,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  there  and  back,  with  a  first-class 
certificate  in  my  pocket  from  Mr.  Hamilton  Hunter,  who  had  just  been  authorized,  as  District 
School  Superintendent,  to  give  them  at  his  own  discretion.  1  was  the  first  applicant.  The 
<jxamination  lasted  fifty-five  minutes.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  Teacher  in  Upper  Canada  to  hold 
that  grade  of  Certificate. 


Tilbury,  April,  1896. 


Pringle  Shaw. 
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1846. — T  commenced  teaching  School  in  the  Township  of  Mountain  on  the  seventh  day  of 
June,  1846,  and  taught  twenty-six  years  in  five  different  School  Sections  in  the  Township  of 
Mountain.  I  found  the  condition  of  the  School  Buildings  not  so  good  as  might  be ;  some  were  old 
log  buildings,  a  few  were  frame  and  one  was  stone.  There  were  no  School  Apparatus  in  any  of 
them.  The  School  Books  used  were  :  The  English  Reader,  English  History,  and  Mayor's 
Spelling  Book.  Seats  and  desks  were  bad  in  most  of  them.  We  had  no  written  copies  for  the 
children  to  write  after.     Teachers  wrote  the  copies  for  the  children  to  write  after. 

I  made  it  a  general  rule  to  give  two  Reading  lessons  in  the  forenoon,  and  one  Spelling 
lesson  ;  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  before  dismissing  ;  and  sometimes  we  would  have  what 
we  called  a  "  Spelliim  School."  They  would  choose  two  champions  ;  and  these  two  would 
choose  all  of  those  that  could  spell,  an^  then  see  which  had  the  best  side  in  spelling  ;  this  T 
found  useful  in  helping  the  children  in  spelling. 

Jami     "!.  Clark. 

Mountain,  April,  1896. 

Kingston.*     Mr.  A.  Shaw,  School  Trustee,  writes  to  say  that : 

The  Reverend  John  Stuart  opened  an  Academy  in  May,  1786. 

The  Collegiate  Institute  began  its  career  as  a  Grammar  School  in  1792. 

The  Honourable  Richard  Cartwright  established  a  School  for  his  sons  in  180O,  with  Mr. 
John  Strachan, — afterwards  the  celebrated  Bishop  Strachan.^as  Teacher,  allowing  him  to  take 
ten  more  scholars,  at  £10  each  per  annum. 

The  following  attended  this  School: — Four  sons  of  the  Honourable  Richard  Cartwright, 
Chief  Justice  Robinson,  Chief  Justice  Macaulay,  the  Honourable  George  Markland,  Bishop 
Bethune,  the  Reverend  William  Macaulay,  Captain  England,  Justice  McLean,  Colonel  John 
Clark,  James  and  Samuel  Hamilton. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Donavan  opened  a  private  School  in  Kin  jston  to  teach  Rending, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic,  charging  $1.00  per  month  per  pupil. 

The  Kingston  "  Gazette  "  of  1816  announces  that  "  The  Public  School  will  be  opened  on 
"the  12th  of  September,  1816.  No  excuse  for  absence  will  be  received,  unless  it  appears  to 
"have  been  unavoidable." 

August  1st,  1815.  A  meeting  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Midland  District  School 
took  place  to  formulate  rules  for  the  governing  of  such.  The  following  were  present :  The 
Reverend  D.  ictor  Stuart,  President;  Messieurs.  Allan  McLean,  Thomas  Markland,  Lawrence 
Herchimer,  and  Thomas  Strickland,  Trustees. 

A.  Shaw,  Trustee. 

KiNdSTON,  March,  1894. 

*  Particulars  of  Schools  in  Kingston  in  1814,  15,  are  given  on  pages  83,  4  of  the  First  Volume  of 
this  Dooumentary  History.     See  also  pages  127-129  and  167  and  202  of  the  same  Vcjlunie. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  SIXTH  VOLUME. 


ARMS  OP  THE    SDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  1846-1870. 

After  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  1840.  the  Public  Depart- 
ments had  Seals,  Letter  Heads,  or  other  Symbols  of  their  Governmental  character, 
or  functions. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Education  Department,  in  1846, 1  suggested  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  that  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  .some 
desigT)  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  Education  Department  of  Upper  Canada. 
He  readily  agreed  to  my  suggestion,  and  intimated  that  he  would  furnish  the 
motto  tor  it— one  which  he  had  used  when  Editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian 
yeai-s  before.  He  authorized  me  to  prepare  such  a  design  as  I  thought  would  be 
appropriate.  I  accordingly  did  so,  taking  as  a  basis  the  outline  of  a  neat  Book 
Mark,  which  I  had  that  year  engraved  in  Dublin.  On  an  outline  Shield  of 
this  Book  Mark,  I  traced  a  copy  of  the  Arms  of  Upper  Canada,  and  made  some 
alterations  in  it,  as  described  in  the  following  Memorandum,  furnished  to  me  by 
a  Gentleman  on  the  ornamental  Window,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
central  passage  of  the  Departmental  Library  in  1896.  From  it  I  select  the 
followi  ig  description  of  this  Educational  Coat  of  Arms : — 

"The  Arms  used  by  the  Education  Department  prior  to  Confederation,  and,  indeed,  up  to 
1876,  was  an  adaptation  of  the  device  stamped  upon  the  old  copper  coins  of  the  Bank  of  Upper 
Canada.  This  represents  the  two  Cornucopiftj  of  Plenty,  above  which  are  Axe,  Sword  and 
Anchor,  bound  together  by  the  Cable  and  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown.  Above  the 
Shield  is  the  Canadian  Beaver,  standing  upon  a  Mural  Crown.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole,  like 
a  Shield  of  Pretense  is  the  first  Union  Jack,  or  the  Jack  of  James  I,  which  became  the  National 
Ensign  in  1606. 

"  The  reason  this  is  used  is,  that  the  First  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  met  under  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  so  that  the  first  Union  Jack  here  represented  was  the  one  which  was 
then  known  and  used.  It  differs  from  the  second,  or  present  Flag,  in  not  having  on  it  the  red 
saltire  of  St.  Patrick  The  first  Flag  signified  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  showed 
the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  with  white  border,  and  the  silver  saltire  of  St.  Andrew,  upon  the 
blue  ground.  It  was  not  until  1801,  that  the  Union  Jack,  as  we  know  it,  came  into  existence. 
The  alteration  being  made  when  Ireland  entered  the  Union." 

The  motto  for  the  Arms  of  the  Department  furnished  by  Doctor  Ryerson  is 
the  one  inscribed  upon  it,  as  above :  "  Religio,  Scientia,  Libertas." 

Doctor  Ryerson  was  equally  happy  in  his  selection  of  a  motto  for  Victoria 
College    in    1842-1844,    when    he   was    President    of    the    College.     It   was: 
In  Scientia  Excellere  PuLCHriuM  est;  sed  Nescire  Turpe. 

Toronto,  29th  July,  1899.  J.  G.  H. 
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Commission,  University,  85,  93,  94. 
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ConforonceH  of  TeacherH,  209. 
ComjtulBory  Education,  207,  208,  216,  210. 
Convocation  of  King's  Ct)llego,  40,  46. 
Comer  8tone  of  King's  College,  10,  96. 
Corporal  Punishment,  202,  203,  212. 
Cousin,  M..  139,  140,  162,  198,  199,  207. 
Council  of  King's  College,  19,  81,  82,  86,  87, 

92  94  112. 
Croft,  H.  H.',  86,  113,  115,  121,  122,  124. 
Crooki,  Hon.  Jamea,  49,  KJ,  56,  56,  67. 

Daly,  Hon.  D.,  29,  60,  70,  79,  115, 130,  231, 

234,  238,  271,  296,  297. 
Davidson's  Spelling  Book,  172,  240,  286,  286. 
Deacon,  Rev.  Job,  01. 
De  Fellenberg,  144,  151,  178. 
De  Sacy's  Bible  VerHion,  lb2. 
De  Tociiueville,  149 
D'Everardo,  D.,  242.  282. 
Dicipline,  School,  270,  See  Corporal  Punish- 

ment. 
Dinter,  Counsellor,  211. 
DisUict  Councils.  61,  62,  237,  261,  263,  266, 

269,  290. 
District  Suj)erintendent8,  69,  61,  62,  64,  74, 

206,  260,  260.  263,  265,  269,  276. 
Divinity  in  King's  College,  16,  17,  41,  4(5,  88, 

91. 
Donnolly,  T.,  285. 
Dorothoan  School,  Berlin,  157. 
Draft  of  School  Bill  of  1846,  71,  77,  79,  230, 
Draper,  Hon.  W,  H.,  28,  36,  37,  38,  43,  46, 

48,   50.  51,  52,  65,  66,  74,  97,  230,  259, 

272,  286. 
Draper  University  Bills,  4,  29,  45,  86,  97, 

98,  100,  104. 
Drawing,  Teaching,  176,  186. 
Dublin  Normal  School,  138,  167,  186,  197. 
Duggan,  G.,  38,  43. 

Eastwood,  and  Co.,  281. 

Education  Office  U.  C.    226.     Arms,  311. 

Elgin,  Lord,  272. 

Elmsley  Villa,  (Knox  College)  103, 

Emerson,  Rev.  G.  B.,  164,  169. 

Ende,  Vanden,  207, 

Endowment  of   King's  College,  40,  84,  87, 

110,  112,  114,  118. 
English  Schools,  142, 144,  146,  167, 176,  186. 
Episode  of  King's  College.  The  V,  P.,  137, 
Erasmus,  160, 
Ermatinger,  E,,  51, 
Escher,  A.  G.,  144,  145,  208. 
Esson,  Rev.  H.,  101,  103,  231, 
Examination  of  Schools,  64,  67,  263. 
Examination  of  Teachers,  62, 

Farms,  Model,  Suggested,  31,  36. 
Pergusson,  Hon,  A.,  54,  56,  111,  138. 
Financial  Statements  of  King's  College,  44, 

45,  60,  112,  113,  116,  118,  121.  125,  136. 
Foreign  Text  Books,  67,  241,  267,  285. 
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System,  140,  146,  148,  16H. 
French  Schools,  139,  141,  146,  162,  164,  167, 

174,  187,  196,  UMJ.  197. 
French  Teachers  in  Upper  Canada,  78, 
B>fe,  Rov.  Dr.,  Ill,  '2^1. 

Geographies,  Canadian,  182,  288. 
Geography,  Teaching  of,  179,  182,  184.  202. 
German  Schools,  139,  140,  141,  164, 187,  175, 

181,  187,  188,  194,  197,  201,  203,  208. 
German  Teacliors  in  Upper  Canada,  78. 
Germany,  Teaching  in.    See  Gern^an  SchiKjls. 
Girand  College,  14. 
Goderich,  Lord,  44,  82,  92,  108. 
Gouinlock,  G.,  239. 
Government  House,  old,  238,  234,  238,  239, 

241,  246,  246. 
Oowan,  O.  R.,  .37,  49,  64. 
Grange,  Sheriff,  29,  .'W,  .33,  37. 
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Grammar  Schools,  Upi)er  Canada,  9,  13, 
Grammar  School    Distributirm   Fund,   256, 

267,  258. 
Grants  to  Affiliated  Colleges,  111,  107. 
Grasett,  Rev.  H.  J.,  11,  112,  11.3,  119,  231, 

232,  233,  238. 
Gregg,  Rev.  Dr.,  3.  i 
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Gwynne,  H.  W.,  121,122. 
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Head,  Sir  F.  B.,  26. 

Hendry,  G.,  i;83. 
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JenninyR.  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  HI. 
JwiriuU  of  EdiicatiuH  fur   U.  C,   206,  262, 
270,  271,  272. 

King.  Dr.  J.,  113,  115,  116.  119. 

King'H  College,  2,  3,  8,  9.  10,  11,  15,  19,  21, 
26,  42,  43.  44,  45,  47,  60,  51,  54.  80,  83, 
84,  86,  87,  92,  94,  98.  99,  104,  lOtt.  110. 

KingHton,  University,  36,  37,  38,  49,  53,  56, 
67.     Seo  Queen's  ('oUege. 
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Knox  College,  101,  102,  103. 

Land  Distribution  Fund,  256. 
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Letters  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  McGill  to  Hon.  W. 
Morris,  1. 
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Liddell  Rev.  Dr.,  3,  4,  6,  44,  96,  96,  100, 
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Lillie,  Rev.  A.,  Ill,  231. 
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Luther's  Bible,  162. 
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Model  Farms.     See  Fami. 
Model  Schools,  County,  62,  67, 194,  197,  293. 
Morals,  Dr.  Ryerson's  Christian,  162. 
Morris,  Hon.  J.,  53,  73. 
Morris,  Hon.  W.,  1,  2,  4,  14,  25,  54. 
Morrison,    Hon.    J.    C.  231,  232,  238,  242, 

246. 
Morse's  Gecgraphy,  241. 
Mulhauser's  Writing  System,  173,  174,  175. 
Murray,  Rev.  R.,  217,  219,  288. 
Museum,  School,  190. 
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McCaul,  Rev.  Dr.,  11,  25, 112,  113,  115,  117, 
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Nuilson,  Hon.  J.,  49,  64.  66. 
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Holland,  199. 
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Prussia,  197.  198,  206. 
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Opening  of  Queen's  College,  96. 
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187,  203. 
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Reading,  Teacliing,  163,  169,  270,  284. 
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Sherwood,  Hon.  H.,  43,  112,  291, 
Site  for  Colleges,  42. 
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Eerata. 

14  for  "  videlicit,"  read  videlicet. 
35  in  Note  for  "  Bill,"  read  Act. 
37  for  "Kings,"  read  King's. 
50  for  blank,  ac  top  of  page,  re-d  60. 

"  for  '"Gowar,"  read  Gower. 
160  for  '*  tons  les  jour,"  read  tous  les  jour. 

"     "    "  pas  entierr,"  read  pas  entiere. 

"     "    "  vous  supposiz,"  read  vous  supposez. 

"     "    •'caritn'y."readcalJln'y. 

"     "    "  quond  la  longue,"  read  quand  )a  kngue. 

'*     "    *'  loire  a  mettre,"  read  livre  k  mettr^. 

'*     "    "  d'ailleus  pleine,"  read  d'ailleurs  pleine. 

"     **    '•  sans  conleur,"  read  sans  couleur. 

"     '*    "  repansue  dun  bont,"  read  r^pandue  d'un  bouf. 

"     "    "  fail  pour,"  read  fait  pour. 

•'     "    "  moral  et  religieuse,"  road  moral  et  religieux. 

*'     "    "  Ecrilevres,  avre,"  read  Ecritures  avec. 
184  "     'Gowinlock,"  read  Gouinlock. 
186  "    "  Stowe,"  read  ^'tow. 
203  "    "  Wester,"  read  Western. 

"     "    "corporeal,"  read  corporal. 
212  "    "  1844,"  read  1843. 


